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FIRST  HEAEING. 


Tuesday,  March  27, 1877. 

Senator  Dennt  of  Suffolk  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  on  Public  Charitable  Institutions 
have  met  this  morning,  in  pursuance  of  a  public  notice,  to  consider  the 
order  introduced  in  the  House,  by  Mr.  Allen  of  Boston,  relative  to  the 
expediency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  discipline  at  the  Westborough 
Reform  School. 

I  will  state  that  Senator  Swett,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
desires  to  be  excused  from  sitting  with  the  Committee  during  the  hear- 
ing, as  he  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution.  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of 
the  Committee  that  he  be  excused,  they  will  please  say  aye. 

[The  motion  was  declared  in  the  aflirmative.] 

The  Chairman.  In  considering  the  propriety  of  legislation  in  regard 
to  discipline,  it  will  be  essential  for  us  to  hear  testimony  upon  the  points 
of  what  the  present  discipline  of  the  institution  is ;  and  I  desire  to  state 
that,  in  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  disturbance  which  oc- 
curred in  the  institution  on  the  12th  of  January,  the  Committee  further 
considered  the  matter  of  discipline,  in  consequence  of  written  statements 
that  were  made  concerning  the  discipline  there,  that  the  punishments 
were  cruel  and  unnecessarily  severe ;  and  we  pursued  the  investigation 
upon  those  points.  We  are  now  prepared  to  hear  every  person  who  tes- 
tified before  the  Committee  then,  or  any  other  persons  who  have  any  in- 
formation with  reference  to  the  discipline  of  that  institution.  We  are 
now  ready  to  hear  from  them  first. 

Mr.  Allen  ot  Boston,  who  introduced  the  order,  I  will  ask  to  open  the 
case  in  any  way  that  he  may  see  fit ;  stating  that  the  Committee  are  ready, 
first,  to  hear  the  testimony  beaiing  upon  the  punishments  at  that  institu- 
tion ;  and,  having  evidence  upon  that  point,  then  we  shall  be  ready  to 
consider  whether  the  present  laws  are  essential  to  covering  the  necessities 
of  the  case  or  whether  it  is  expedient  to  have  further  legislation. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee: — This  is 
a  matter  in  which  I  have  not  taken  any  personal  interest  beyond  that 
which  I  presume  is  felt  by  every  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  who  is 
acquainted  at  all  with  the  few  facts  which  have  been  made  public  in 
regard  to  the  discipline  and  management  of  the  State  Reform  School  at 
Westborough.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  matter  by  a  report 
signed  by  ten  members  of  the  Committee,  which  report  states : — 

**  Your  Committee  feel  that  punishments  by  some  of  the  subordinate 
officers  and  employes  of  the  institution  h^ve  at  times  been  injudicious  and 
unnecessarily  severe,  and  that  proper  records  of  the  same  have  not  in  all 
cases  been  kept  or  required.^^ 
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I  have  felt  fully  impressed  that,  in  the  governing  of  boys  of  this  class 
and  character,  the  use  of  more  force  or  violence  than  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  perfect  discipline  is  not  only  not  good,  but  is  productive  of  evil, 
and  that  continually.  In  other  words,  if  you  beat  bad  boys  and  young 
.  men,  and  treat  them  like  brutes,  you  make  brutes  of  them.  And  I  have 
felt,  from  what  has  been  said,  if  these  boys  have  been  thus  dealt  with,  if 
punishments  have  been  inflicted  such  as  have  been  stated  upon  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  dealing  with  these  young  men  is  in 
the  direction  of  crime  and  in  the  interest  of  the  state  prison. 

Now,  it  was  stated  upon  the  floor  of  the  House,  that  the  punishments 
of  that  institution  are  of  three  kinds.  It  was  stated  by  a  member  of  this 
Committee  who  was  there,  and  who  investigated  the  matter  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  that  one  punishment  was  to  take  boys  of  16  or  17  years,  and 
strip  them  naked,  and  beat  them  across  their  naked  backs  with  a  heavy 
leather  strap,  so  that  when  the  Committee  visited  that  institution  six, 
weeks  afterward,  the  marks  remaining  as  a  result  of  such  treatment  could 
be  distinctly  seen,  and  could  be  measured  by  a  sheet  of  paper  laid  upon 
their  backs.  If  that  is  so,  and  if  there  is  no  record  made  of  it,  —  if  those 
boys,  four  or  five  hundred  of  them,  are  placed  there  in  charge  of  these 
keepers  and  managers,  and  they  can  be  flogged  and  beaten  to  that  extent 
and  there  is  no  record  made  of  it,  and  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  reached, 
then  it  is  a  great  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  remedied ;  there  should  be  legis- 
lation. 

It  was  stated  there  that  they  have  a  concern  known  as  a  sweat-box, 
being  a  box  18  inches  in  width,  with  a  movable  board  in  front,  which  can 
be  moved  in  and  closed  upon  them ;  and  the  middle  walls  upon  which 
they  lean  are  so  arranged,  I  have  been  informed,  that  if  their  arms  are 
put  inside  they  cannot  put  them  out,  and  if  by  their  side  they  cannot  raise 
them  ;  and  they  have  been  kept  there  for  hours  and  hours.  If  that  is  so, 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  great  wrong,  and  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected. I  submit  that  any  good  talk  from  the  Chaplain  of  that  institution, 
to  a  boy  who  has  just  com^  out  from  such  a  flogging,  or  from  six  hoiurs 
imprisonment  in  this  box,  would  be  likely  to  do  very  little  good. 

It  was  said  further,  that  another  means  of  punishment  was  to  play  upon 
them  a  stream  of  cold  water  until  they  succumb,  not  as  a  means  of 
quelling  a  riot,  but  as  a  punishment.    Now,  I  submit  that  is  improper. 

Now,  the  whole  Committee  of  ten  report  that  the  punishments  have 
been  injudicious  and  unnecessarily  severe ;  and  the  object  of  this  investi- 
gation is  to  know  how  and  to  what  extent  they  were  unnecessarily 
severe,  and  to  what  extent  they  were  injudicious. 

And  the  Committee  say  further,  that  the  proper  records  have  not,  in 
all  cases,  been  kept  or  required.  I  think  the  House  and  the  Legislature 
desire  to  know  to  what  extent  any  record  has  been  kept,  so  that  we 
may  know  what  has  been  done  at  that  institution.  No  person,  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  no  citizen  of  Massachusetts  will  be  more  pleased 
than  I  to  ascertain  that  there  has  been  some  mistake  made  somewhere, 
and  that  the  statements  which  have  been  made  were  in  fact  over- 
colored,  or  that  the  boys  were  mistaken.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
found  to  be  substantially  true,  no  one  will  be  more  ready  than  I— except 
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it  may  be  the  members  of  the  Committee,  whom  I  shall  expect  will  join — 
in  putting  down  such  a  state  of  things,  and  in  doing  justice  to  these  boys. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  discipline,  I  understand  at  the  last  meet-  , 
ing  of  this  Committee,  no  ftirther  action  was  taken  than  to  put  the 
regular  men,  the  superintendent,  and  the  officers  in  authority  on  the  . 
stand  and  ask  them  to  state  exactly  what  the  present  system  is,  what  the 
punishments  are,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  applied.  Therefore,  I 
would  respectfully  ask  that  the  superintendent,  if  he  is  present,  be  ques- 
tioned enough  to  give  to  the  Committee  and  to  others  the  facts  as  they 
exist  at  the  institution  in  regard  to  discipline. 

I  may  say  frankly  I  do  not  take  the  onus  of  conducting  this  examina- 
tion. I  am  only  one  citizen  of  ibany ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  be  present 
to  hear  what  he  and  the  other  officers  may  have  to  say,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  Committee  will  think  that  is  as  far  as  the  "Committee  think 
wise  to  go,  and  will  not  desire  to  hear  other  testimony. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Hyde.  As  representing  the  trustees  and  the  super- 
intendent, I  did  not  understand  that  this  was  to  be  the  order  of  proceed- 
ing, and  I  told  the  chairman  of  the  board  he  need  not  be  here  to-day, 
because  I  understood  the  order  of  proceeding  was  that  there  were  certain 
complaints  to  be  made  against  the  school ;  that  those  would  be  made  by 
those  parties,  and  that  the  fullest  opportunity  would  be  given  to  the 
officers  of  the  institution  to  supply  such  facts  as  they  found  the  Com- 
mittee might  desire.  Therefore,  the  chairman  of  the  board  is  not  here, 
nor  are  any  of  the  trustees,  except  one.  Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  that  those  people  who  have  any  complaints  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  school  should  first  be  given  an  opportunity,  and  then  the  trustees 
can  answer  them  to  any  extent  the  Committee  may  desire. 

The  Chairman.  The  chair  desires  to  state  that  the  clause  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  which  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Allen, — that  portion 
of  the  report  was  made  in  consequence  of  charges  which  had  been  made 
in  writing,  by  at  that  time,  one  of  the  officers  in  the  institution,  in  regard 
to  the  subject  of  punishments  in  that  institution ;  that  was  the  statement 
made  by  him  and  by  others.  Some  persons  have  been  notified  to 
appear  here  this  morning,  that  what  had  been  at  that  time  made  in 
private  should,  at  this  public  hearing,  be  made  public ;  and  then  if  there 
was  any  answer  to  be  made  to  these  charges  by  officers,  or  by  others 
connected  with  the  institution,  the  Committee  will  be  ready  to  hear 
them. 

As  I  stated  in  the  opening,  the  order  of  proceedings  will  be  first  to 
hear  those  who  have  any  criticisms  or  charges  to  make  upon  the  admin- 
istration and  discipline  of  the  institution,  and  then,  having  heard  from 
the  officers  of  the  institution  with  reference  to  the  same,  legislation  upon 
discipline  can  be  easily  considered.  I  will  ask  the  clerk  to  state  who  he 
has  notified  to  appear  here  this  morning  and  give  us  testimony  upon 
these  points. 

Mr.  Sanderson  (the  clerk).  Notices  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Phillips, 
to  Mr.  Hint^kley,  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Reform 
School  through  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Swett,  and  to  Sidney  Andrews 
of  the  board  of  state  charities. 
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Mr.  Prescott.  Before  this  investigation  proceeds  I  should  like  to  say 
just  a  single  word.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Chairman  when  he  states 
here  that  the  clause  in  the  report  that  punishments  had  been  unjust 

•  and  sometimes  unnecessarily  severe  was  inserted  because  ceitain 
charges   were   made    by   certain   oflScers    connected  with   the  institu- 

•  tions.  Certainly  .  no  committee  would  put  into  their  report  such 
statements  on  charges,  unless  such  charges  were  proved.  It  seems 
to  me  these  statements  were  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  evidence 
which  appeared  to  this  Committee  or  to  sub-committees  of  this  Com- 
mittee, who  went  to  the  institution  at  two  separate  times  and  saw 
for  themselves  that  these  punishments  hrtd  been  inflicted,  that  these 
punishments  were  unjust,  that  these  punishments  were  unnecessarily 
severe,  and  that  the  proper  records  of  the  same  had  not  been  kept  o  r 
required.  It  seems  to  me,  if  wo  want  the  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
punishments  themselves,  we  must  take  some  steps  for  getting  that  testi- 
mony that  the  sub-committees  have  heretofore  taken  and  reported  to  this 
general  committee.  That  is,  to  have,  of  course,  a  proper  examination  of 
such  parties  who  desire  to  appear  before  this  Committee,  this  Committee 
should  have  before  them,  either  here  or  at  this  school  at  Westborough, 
some  dozen,  fifteen  or  twenty  more  boys  whom  this  sub-committee  have 
seen  there,  and  whom  the  sub-committees  have  examined  upon  this  case. 
I  believe  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the 
sub-committees  who  have  visited  the  institution  and  made  long  and  per- 
sonal investigations  into  this  matter  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  there. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  would  be  the  most  positive  evidence  we  could 
get  in  the  matter,  and  would  be  worth  more  than  any  statement  which 
might  be  made  by  any  official  in  regard  to  any  case  which  he  had  heard 
of.  In  regard  to  one  witness  who  was  summoned  here  to-day  and  who 
has  been  considered,  perhaps,  somewhat  prominent  in  this  matter  of 
investigation, — I  refer  to  Mr.  Hinckley,  formerly  connected  with  the 
institution, — I  have  been  informed  by  a  meml)er  of  the  House,  to-day, 
that  he  is  quite  seriously  sick  with  erysipelas,  but  hopes  to  be  here  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Tompkins.    I  would  like  to  ask  who  the  party  is  in  the  hearing — 
the  CoDunittee  or  the  institution  ? 

The  ChVorman.    The  chair  stated  that  the  order  referred  to  us  had 
reference  to  the  cruelty  of  punishment  and  of  matters  pertaining  to  dis- 
cipline in  the  institution  at  Westborough.    The  object  of  our  investiga- 
tion is,  as  the  chair  stated  in  the  first  place,  the  written  statement  made 
■.  by  an  officer  in  the  institution,  given  in  detail,  specifying  instances  of 

%  cruelty  practised  upon  the  boys  in  that  institution  in  the  way  of  punish- 

^  ment.    We  took  up  our  investigation  upon  that  testimony,  and,  so  far  as 

the  Committee  knew,  upon  that  testimony  alone.    As  we  proceeded,  how- 
?  ever,  we  continued  and  extended  our  investigation,  and  sub-committees 

■j^  were  selected  and  appointed  to  go  to  Westborough  and  make  investiga- 

^  tions  there.    They  did  so,  and  made  a  report  to  the  general  committee. 

r  Now,  we  are  prepared  to  hear  from  any  direction,  whether  from  boys  or 

\  officers,  or  anybody  else  who  has  any  information  or  statement  to  make 

>  with  reference  to  the  discipline  of  that  institution,  and  the  severity  of 
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puDishments  in  that  institution.  It  is  well  known — it  has  been  circulated 
throughout  the  State — the  press  have  circulated  the  statement — that  pun- 
ishments in  that  institution  have  been  cruel.  Particular  instances  have 
been  stated,  and  this  public  hearing  is,  that  the  bottom  facts  with  regard 
to  these  punishments  may  be  brought  out ;  and  the  persons  who  appeared 
before  us  then  have  been  requested  to  appear  here  now  and  state  what- 
ever they  may  have  said  upon  these  points.  We  are  ready  to  hear  from 
the  officers  of  the  institution,  at  the  proper  time,  in  regard  to  any  charges 
they  wish  to  answer ;  though  I  presume  if  we  ask  the  officers  to  come 
forward  at  the  present  time,  they  will  ask  us  what  they  are  to  answer 
and  what  the  charges  are.  Therefore,  the  first  proceedings  at  this  hear- 
ing, in  my  judgment,  and  in  the  judgment  of  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, is,  that  charges  shall  first  be  made,  and  then  we  will  see  whether 
the  charges  can  be  met 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  proceedings 
are  based  upon  actual  charges.  I  understand  the  Committee  are  ap- 
pointed here  by  the  Legislature  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  facts  as 
they  exist,  based  upon  the  report  of  this  Committee. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  K  the  gentleman  will  allow  me,  I  shall  have  to  ask 
why  we  are  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  On  an  order  of  the  House  in  regard  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  legislation  relative  to  discipline  at  the  Westborough  Reform 
School. 

Mr.  Tompkins     Then  having  made  a  report  upon  that — 

The  Chairman.    That  report  is  in  the  past 

Mr.  Tompkins.    What  are  we  here  for? 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  competent  that,  hav- 
mg  made  a  report,  as  the  gentleman  says,  and  included  in  that  report  a 
statement  that  the  officers  and  employes  have  been  unjust  and  unneces- 
sarily severe  in  their  punishments,  we  are  here  to  ascertain  how  unjust 
and  how  unnecessarily  severe  these  punishments  have  been.  This  full 
Committee  have  reported  that  proper  records  have  not  been  kept  or  re- 
quired, and  we  are  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are  required  and  how  far  they 
have  been  kept  It  need  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a  charge,  although  such 
charges  may  have  been  made.  Look,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  one  moment, 
and  see  in  what  position  you  place  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  A  com- 
mittee of  ten  say  that  punishments  have  been  administered  injudicious 
and  unnecessarily  severe ;  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ask  this  Com- 
mittee, as  the  people  of  the  State  ask  the  Committee,  for  an  investigation, 
and  they  will  have  to  say,  in  answer,  that  they  came  in  here  and  the  officers 
would  not  answer,  and  the  inmates  are  locked  up  and  cannot ;  and  we 
are  carefully  told  by  your  chairman  that  the  officers  of  the  institution 
will  not  come,  and  will  not  open  their  lips,  and  the  400  boys  in  the  insti- 
tution cannot  come  because  they  are  locked  up.  Now,  I  submit  to  this 
Committee,  as  reasonable  men — men  of  business,  men  of  common-sense 
— that  there  is  an  institution  walled  in,  with  the  gates  locked,  and  you 
send  there  400  boys  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  make  an  effort  to  reform 
them.  They  are  vicious,  many  of  them  criminal,  and  you  are  trying  to 
make  them  better. 
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Mr.  Tompkins.    I  shall  object  to  argument. 

Mr;  WASHBURNi     Let  him  go  on. 

Mr.  Allen.  Having  these  rumors  coming  out,  as  has  been  stated  by 
the  Chairman,  which  have  been  spread  abroad  and  have  finally  been  em- 
bodied in  the  report  of  this  Committee,  this  Committee  coming  to  inves- 
tigate it,  does  not  need  charges.  But  whatever  has  been  done  there,  has 
been  done  within  gates  and  walls  and  bars.  It  is  impossible  I  should 
know,  or  that  any  of  these  gentlemen  should  know  it.  Do  you  suppose 
if  they  put  a  boy  in  the  sweat-box,  I  could  testify,  or  could  either  of 
these  gentlemen  ?  We  could  not  have  got  in  if  we  had  been  in  the  town 
of  Westborough.  The  fact  is,  that  the  real  truth  about  it  is  confined  sub- 
stantially to  the  employes  and  oflicers,  and  how  are  we  going  to  know 
unless  they  come  and  speak?  The  boys  who  have  suffered  cannot  come- 
I  agree  with  a  member  of  your  Committee  that  these  boys,  whose  per- 
sons have  been  subjected  to  this  treatment,  should  be  allowed  to  tell 
their  stories*  These  boys  were  witnesses  themselves,  and  we  ought  to 
have,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  has  said,  five,  ten,  or  twenty  of 
them,  with  a  view  to  taking  evidence  in  regard  to  the  charges  that  have 
been  made ;  and  I  ask  that  Mr.  Prescott,  who  was  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  who  went  there  and  took  testimony  very  fully,  as  I  under- 
stand, and  who  is  able  to  give  us,  in  substance  or  in  full,  the  result  of 
his  investigation  be  heard.  I  do  it,  because  the  Committee  has  said  that 
they  have  been  over  this  ground  once,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  only  point 
before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Train.  I  want  to  correct  one  impression,  that  the  gates  are  not 
ajar  at  the  Reform  School  at  Westborough  for  any  investigation.  My  idea 
of  what  we  are  here  for  is,  that  the  Committee  have  had  certain  state- 
ments in  regard  to  what  has  been  referred  to  as  improper  punishments,  or 
inhuman  punishments,  if  you  please.  They  also  heard  the  excuses  for 
them,  and  upon  that  ground  they  made  up  their  minds  and  signed  that 
report ;  not  that  they  wish  to  deny  that  any  punishment  has  been  wrong 
or  inhuman,  but  they  simply  desire  to  show  the  gentlemen  present  and 
the  members  of  the  House  the  grounds  upon  which  they  signed  that 
report.  I  most  heartily  submit  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Prescott  to  bring  in 
the  charges  of  the  officers  as  they  did  before,  and  that  will  show  upon 
just  what  ground  we  made  up  our  report. 

Mr.  Hyde.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  I  have  understood  that  this 
board  of  tinistees  is  made  up  of  several  of  our  citizens  who  were  highly 
respected;  none  of  whom  received  any  compensation,  and  none  of  whom 
have  discharged  their  duty  except  in  behalf  of  the  public  and  the  public 
interest.  Now,  I  have  understood  there  have  been  certain  charges  filed 
against  their  management.  If  any  man  has  any  charges  to  make,  let 
him  bring  them  forward.  If  no  man  brings  them  forward,  of  course  it 
is  a  confession  that  he  has  no  charges.  Now,  it  has  been  insinuated 
through  this  Commonwealth  that  there  were  serious  charges  against  this 
management  which  could  not  be  met.  I  understand  this  hearing  is  for 
the  purpose  that  these  charges  may  be  fully  met ;  and  if  they  cannot  be 
met,  that  the  exact  state  of  facts  may  appear.  Now,  I  understand  Mr. 
Allen  to  suggest  that  certain  testimony  be  presented  as  testimony  in 
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this  case.  To  that  I  object.  I  suppose  that  any  of  the  boys  who  are  at 
this  institution  can  be  brought  here  on  the  call  of  the  Committee.  I  sup- 
pose they  have  this  right  to  have  any  of  the  boys  appear  here  to  make 
any  statement  they  desire,  or  that  the  Committee  desire  them  to  make. 
If  there  are  any  charges  to  be  made,  I  think  that  is  the  proper  way  to 
commence  this  case.  Then  we  shall  have  something  definite  to  act  upon. 
If  there  is  nobody  to  bring  some  charge  against  the  management  of  this 
institution,  tht^n  it  w(»uld  seem  that  there  was  no  person  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  bringing  any  exact  charge  against  it. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  approach  the  consideration  of  this  subject— and  I 
have  no  doubt  all  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  do,  with  perhaps 
an  occasional  exception— in  a  purely  judicial  frame  of  mind ;  and  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  report  by  this  Committee  upon  the  subject,  which 
was  not  embraced  within  the  scope  of  the  present  order,  does  not  affect 
my  mind  the  slightest  in  considering  the  order  which  is  before  us.  It 
is  quite  natural  that  my  brother  Hyde  should  have  assumed  precisely 
what  he  did  assume.  It  is  quite  natural  that  it  should  be  taken  for 
granted  that  as  it  was  said  that  certain  charges  had  been  preferred 
against  this  institution,  and  these  proceedings  would  resemble  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  course  of  law ;  that  on  one  side  the  complainant,  or  if  you 
please  to  call  it  so,  the  government,  would  put  in  its  case  and  would  state 
tiie  charges  which  had  been  preferred,  and  would  substantiate  them  by 
evidence ;  that  the  witnesses  in  support  of  them  would  be  subjected  to 
cross-examination,  and  in  due  time  the  defendants  would  put  in  their  de- 
fence, and  the  arguments  would  ensue,  and  the  Committee  would  find  a 
judicial  finding.  It  was  quite  natural  brother  Hyde  should  have  assumed 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  quite  out  of  character, 
whatever  the  facts  may  be,  for  us  to  assume  that  any  one  of  this  Com- 
mittee is  to  act  as  prosecuting  attorney.  We  are  all  judges,  subject  to 
appeal,  but,  nevertheless,  judges. 

Now,  my  brother  Allen  thinks  that  the  proceeding  has  taken  a  wider 
scope  than  a  proceeding  in  a  court  of  law ;  that  we  are  not  simply  to  try 
a  cause  on  its  pleadings,  but  we  are  to  institute  an  inquiry ;  we  are  to  get 
information  from  such  sources  as  we  can,  not  denying,  of  course,  the 
ordinary  rules  'of  evidence,  but  still  not  standing  particularly  upon  the 
order  in  which  the  investigation  is  conducted.  I  confess,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  do  not  regard  that  as  a  very  unreasonable  view.  It  seems  that 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  brother  Hyde,  that 
the  case  would  take  a  little  broader  course,  some  of  the  trustees  are 
not  here;  but  the  superintendent  and  one  of  the  trustees  are  here, 
and  after  all,  all  we  are  seeking  is  Lo  get  at  the  truth.  I  do  not  want  to 
raise  a  technical  point,  and  I  do  not  want  to  stop  anybody  saying  any- 
thing that  he  knows  about,  at  any  time  or  at  any  stage.  With  reference 
to  the  charges,  charges  have  been  made  before  the  Committee ;  but  when 
the  Committee  have  asked  to  have  the  charges  in  their  hands,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  have  them.  The  charges  were  returned  to  the  source  from 
which  they  came,  and  the  Committee  have  no  charges  here  before  them. 
If  tiie  complainants— those  who  bring  the  charges,  whoever  they  may  be 
— are  not  prepared  to  go  on,  I  should  think  it  would  be  perfectly  right, 
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r  as  a  Committee,  and  exercising  the  functions  of  a  Committee,  to 
the  other  course  to  be  adopted,  and  let  the  superintendent  state 
and  comprehensively  his  views,  and  let  the  representative  of  the 
ainants  ask  him  any  questions  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  disci- 
at  the  State  Reform  School.  Let  us  go  on  in  that  way  if  there  are 
arsons  here  ready,  and  especially  if  this  mode  of  inquiry  will  bring 
kcts  before  the  Committee.  Let  us  go  ahead  on  that  basis,  and  thus, 
way  and  another,  get  at  the  full  truth  ;  that  is  all  we  want.  We 
to  give  everybody  a  fair  chance,  and  to  get  at  the  full  truth.  K 
dy  is  afraid  of  the  truth,  the  Committee  do  not  sympathize  with 
lea,  and  cannot  sympathize  with  it.  That  is  my  impression. 
Chairman.  Mr.  Washburn  has  stated  undoubtedly  the  views  of 
^mmittee.  We  desire  to  get  at  the  fects  of  the  case,  and  whatever 
en  before  the  Committee  in  the  past  we  consider  as  in  the  past,  and 
p  the  question  entirely  new  at  the  present  time ;  and  if  there  is  no 
ire  who  has  any  charges  to  make  against  the  institution  itself,  the 
littee  will  call  upon  such  officers  of  the  institution  as  are  here  pres- 

give  evidence  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  institution. 
Allen.  Reserving  the  right  that  charges  may  be  made  if  necessary. 
Washburn.  Reserving  eveiy  right.  I  do  not  understand  that  we 
iake  to  say  that  everything  brought  in  here  in  testimony  on  either 
rill  be  admitted  by  the  Committee.  I  will  therefore  call  upon 
8l  Shepard,  superintendent  of  the  institution  at  Westborough. 
Hyde.  Whatever  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee  is  of  course 
easure ;  only,  if  you  do  not  establish  some  method  of  putting  in 
ony,  you  will  never  know  when  you  are  through.  Now,  if  I  under- 
it,  the  Committee  would  like  to  hear  first  from  the  trustees  and  offi- 
r  the  institution.  I  will  try  to  have  the  others  here  to-morrow,  so 
e  can  go  on  in  any  manner  the  Committee  may  indic;ite. 
Allen.  In  order  to  save  time,  I  respectfully  ask  this  Committee 
e  brought  here  at  their  discretion  such  of  the  inmates  ps  the  sub- 
ittee  have  examined  at  Westborough,  and  whose  testimony  they 
aken. 

Chairman.    Or  others. 

Washburn.    Anybody,  but  not  forgetting  them. 
Allen.    I  propose  that  Mr.  Prescott  furnish  the  names  of  those 
ere  examined. 

Washburn.  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  had  better  leave  that  to 
lole  Committee.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  designate  any 
liar  member  who  will  do  this.  We  will  have  every  boy  here  that 
side  wants. 

Prescott.    I  would  suggest  in  regard  to  that,  when  it  comes  to 
amination  of  boys  in  the  institution,  you  can  make  very  much  better 
ss  at  the  institution  than  you  can  down  here. 
Chairman.    The  Committee  are  waiting,  gentlemen. 
Hyde.    The  order  of  procedure  occasions  us  some  little  inconveu- 

The  records  were  not  brought  down  tliis  morning,  but  they  will 
e  to-morrow.  We  did  not  suppose  we  should  be  called  upon  to  say 
ng.    We  thought  we  should  not  be  anything  but  observers. 
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The  Chairman.  Yon  may  call  upon  Col.  Shepard,  and  we  will  com- 
mence. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  meant  to  have  said,  it  was  evidently  a  surprise  to 
brother  Hyde  to  be  asked  to  go  ahead,  and  it  would  be  the  least  courtesy 
we  could  show  him  to  give  him  a  few  minutes  for  consultation,  before 
beginning.  I  can  easily  see  that  he  might  very  rationally  have  expected 
the  other  course  of  procedure.  I  should  say  now,  in  justice  to  him,  if  he 
wants  a  few  minutes,  it  should  be  granted  him  by  the  Committee. 

[The  Committee  took  a  recess  of  five  minutes.] 

Mr.  Hyde.  With  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  we  shall  call  Dr. 
Edwin  B.  Harvey,  one  of  the  trustees.  I  will  ask  him  such  questions  as 
occur  to  me,  and  then  any  gentleman  of  *the  Committee  can  ask  any  fur- 
ther questions  that  he  desires. 

Dr.  Edwin  B.  Harvey — Stoom, 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  How  long  have  you  been  one  of  the  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees  P 

A.    Four  years. 

Q.     Is  there  any  other  resident  trustee  P 

A.    There  is  not. 

Q.  What  relation  do  you  hold  to  the  institution  other  than  that  of 
trustee? 

A.  I  am  subordinate  officer  of  the  institution,  being  the  physician  of 
the  same. 

Q-    How  long  have  you  been  the  physician  P 

A.    I  think,  sir,  about  seven  years ;  possibly,  eight. 

Q.    Is  there  any  other  physician  of  the  institution  P 

A.    There  is  not. 

Q.    Now,  of  whom  does  your  board  consist, — the  board  of  trustees  P 

A.  The  Iward  of  trustees  consists  of  seven  members :  Mr.  E.  A.  Hub- 
bard of  Springfield,  Mr.  Moses  H.  Sargent  of  Boston,  Mr.  Stephen  G. 
Deblois  of  Boston,  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin  of  Boston,  Mr.  John  Cum- 
mings  of  Ashbumham,  Senator  J.  B.  Swett  of  Haverhill,  and  myself. 

Q.     How  often  did  you  have  regular  meetings  as  a  board  P 

A.  Our  regular  meetings  occurred  quarterly,  in  the  months  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October ;  the  October  meeting  being  the  annual  meeting. 

Q.    They  are  held  where  ? 

A.    They  are  held  at  the  institution  at  Westborough. 

Q.  Now,  what  has  been  the  attendance  of  the  trustees,  as  a  rule,  in 
your  quarterly  meetings  P    ' 

A.  The  trustees  are  there  very  generally.  Occasionally  a  member 
will  be  absent.  We  never  do  any  business  unless  a  majority  of  the  board 
is  present. 

Q.  Is  there  any  rule  as  to  visiting  the  institution  in  turn  by  the  mem- 
bers? 

A.  At  our  quarterly  meetings  we  lay  out  the  work  for  the  ensuing 
quarter.    Each  member  of  the  board  is  assigned  his  visits  to  the  institu- 
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fdon,  so  that  one  member  of  the  board  visits  the  institution  every  fort- 
night or  two  weeks,  or  two  visits  every  month :  one  in  the  first  two  weeks 
and  the  other  the  last  two  weeks  in  the  month. 
Q.    Now,  in  visiting  the  institution,  what  is  understood  to  constitute 
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The  institution  has  accommodations  for  355  young  men.  Our  number 
often  exceeds  that,  however ;  but  I  think  it  has  been  about  the  same. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  enlarged  your  accommodations  there  very  much 
within  the  past  year  or  two  ? 

A.  We  have  been  enlarging  the  institution  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  enlargement  is  now  completed,  or  nearly  so. 

Q.    What  has  been  the  purpose  and  character  of  that  enlargement? 

A.  That  enlargement  was  granted  (or  an  appropriation  for  it)  in  this 
way :  After  the  abolition  of  the  school  ship,  the  character  of  the  institu- 
tion was  so  changed  that  the  trustees  were  obliged  —  in  their  annual 
report,  and  in  every  manner  possible  —  to  protest  against  sending  that 
class  of  boys  to  the  institution,  it  being,  as  they  said,  from  the  Lyman 
idea.  The  institution  was  established  as  a  reformatory  institution.  The 
character  of  it  was  changed  by  sending  this  class  of  boys  there.  The  trus- 
tees urged  upon  the  Legislature  the  necessity  of  the  removal  of  the  incor- 
rigibles  of  the  school-ship  class.  They  urged  it  over  and  over  again  in  the 
strongest  terms  possible  for  them  to  make.  The  Legislature  did  not  see  fit 
to  heed  them.  They  saw  fit  to  -pass  legislation,  such  as  it  was,  increasing 
the  age  of  the  boys ;  not  only  not  relieving  us  of  the  class  we  wanted 
to  be  relieved  of,  from  year  to  year,  until  now  we  are  obliged  to  receive 
boys  at  17.  Formerly  we  were  receiving  boys  only  at  a  much  younger 
age.  Despairing  of  being  relieved  of  that  class  of  boys,  the  trustees  said, 
"  If  you  will  not  relieve  us  of  this  class  of  l^oys,  give  us  the  means  to  take 
care  of  them  in  our  institution  ;  give  us  the  means  of  classifying  the  in- 
mates of  this  institution ;  give  us  the  means  of  separating  this  incorrigi- 
ble class — this  school-ship  class — of  boys,  defiling  the  other  classes  of 
boys,  rendering  void  the  efforts  of  the  institution  and  the  State  for  refor- 
mation ;  if  you  will  not  relieve  us  of  this  class,  and  remand  the  institution 
to  its  original  functions  as  a  reformatory  institution,  carrying  it  back  to 
the  Lyman  idea,  give  us  the  means  of  enlarging  our  institution,  so  that 
we  may  have  a  place  in  which  to  put  this  class,  where  they  will  be 
entirely  separate  from  the  other  class  of  boys  in  the  other  part  of  the 
reformatory  institution."  We  have  asked  that,  and  we  went  before  the 
Legislature ;  and  after  two  years'  hearing  upon  that  point,  the  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  making  an  appropriation  of  |iM),000,  which  the  Legis- 
lature granted,  and  we  commenced  upon  the  work  of  an  enlargement 
which  is  now  nearly  complete,  and  it  will  be  open  to  the  public  in  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Q.  Now,  come  to  the  new  class.  You  propose,  I  understand,  to  put 
what  you  call  the  incorrigibles  in  that  building? 

A.  We  propose  to  put  in  that  building  the  incorrigibles,  and  to  make 
a  separation.  We  think  there  are  two  distinct  classes,  and  we  propose 
to  put  one  class  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side,  the  same  as 
the  school  ship  and  the  Reform  School  were. 

Q.  Now,  when  that  is  completed,  are  the  two  classes  of  boys  to  be 
brought  together  at  all  ? 

A.  The  two  classes  of  boys  are  never  to  be  in  contact  with  each 
other.  They  cannot  be  from  the  nature  of  the  enlargement.  The  only 
point  where  they  will  be  in  sight  of  each  other  would  be  in  the  chapel 
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during  religious  exercises,  and  then  the  incorrigible  boys  would  be  in 
the  gallery,  and  the  Reform  School  boys  upon  the  floor;  not  within 
speaking  distance. 

Q.    And  have  different  access  and  egress  to  the  chapel  ? 

A.    And  have  different  access  and  egress  to  the  chapel. 

Q.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  institution  itself,  what  is  done  with  the 
boys  P  First  take  up  their  occupation ;  how  is  the  day  consumed  at  the 
school  by  the  boys  P 

A.    The  day  is  consumed  in  labor,  in  school,  and  in  recreation. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  will  give  us  a  little,  first,  about  the  labor.  What 
labor  is  performed  there  P 

A.  The  boys'  labor  is  seating  chairs ;  that  is  the  labor  of  the  majority. 
We  have  boys  in  what  we  call  the  trust-houses,  who  labor  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  time  farming.  Those  in  the  institution  are  employed  in  seat- 
ing chairs,  or  in  making  wearing  apparel  for  the  boys.  These  trust- 
houses  are  buildings  by  themselves,- and  are  separate  from  the  other  main 
building. 

Q.    How  much  land  have  you  there  P 

A.    Two  hundred  acres. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  spoken  of  the  trust-houses ;  explain  what  these 
are. 

A.  They  are  little  institutions  within  themselves.  They  are  families. 
In  one  there  are  thirty  boys,  in  another  thirty,  and  in  another  twenty-five. 
Each  has  its  master,  matron  and  school-teacher.  They  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  institution,  of  course,  but  they 
are  conducted  on  the  family  system.  It  is  known  as  the  family  system, 
and  the  boys  are  cared  for  as  in  ordinary  families. 

Q.    Well,  do  they  all  eat  together  P 

A.    They  all  eat  at  the  same  table,  as  in  any  well-regulated  family. 

Q.    They  are  used  as  a  measure  of  promotion  to  the  boys  in  the  school  P 

A.  They  are,  sir;  only  the  trustworthy  boys  are  placed  in  these 
houses.  As  they  pass  up  through  the  different  grades  of  the  institution 
they  are,  so  to  speak,  promoted  to  these  institutions— or  trusted  out 
there. 

Q.    Do  they  do  the  work  on  the  farm  ? 

A.  They  do  a  portion  of  it.  The  master  of  each  house  has  a  certain 
part  of  the  farm  set  apart  for  himself  and  his  boys  to  cultivate.  During 
the  farming  season  they  attend  to  it  and  perform  the  work. 

Q.  Tou  say  that  the  labor  of  the  boys  indoors  is  seating  chairs  and 
making  their  clothing.    I  suppose  that  includes  wearing  apparel  P 

A.    It  includes  everything  that  is  worn  there. 

Q.    Does  anybody  teach  them  or  instruct  them  P 

A.  Each  trust-house  has  its  own  teacher,  and  in  the  main  institution 
they  have  five  schools  with  five  teachers,  so  that  when  not  at  labor  in 
the  chair-shop  they  are  in  the  school-room,  or  when  not  at  other  places 
they  are  attending  to  their  recreation  in  the  yard. 

Q.    Are  all  the  boys,  while  there,  at  school  more  or  less  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    All  required  to  go  to  school  in  the  school-rooms  P 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    To  what  extent  during  the  year  are  they  at  school  P 

A.    They  are  at  school  four  hours  per  day. 

Q.    And  that  continues  through  the  year  P 

A.    And  that  continues  through  the  year ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  boys  that  are  sent  there  are  sentenced  there  for  their 
minority  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  boys  placed  at  school  within  the  institution  placed  out 
mth  the  farmers,  or  put  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tufts,  or  adopted  by 
suitable  persons,  and  the  institution  relieved  of  them  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  rapidly  as  we  can  relieve  them.  We  make  every 
effort  to  relieve  the  institution  by  putting  out  our  milder  boys  by  receiv- 
ing these  incorrigibles  that  the  State  pours  in  upon  us. 

Q.    Can  you  send  out  boys  as  you  did  formerly  P 

A.  We  cannot,  sir.  The  boys  are  such  that  the  farmers  do  not  want 
them.    We  cannot  send  them  out  as  formerly. 

Q.    What  facilities  are  given  them  for  recreation  there  P 

A.  The  building  is  so  arranged  that  it  makes  a  court ;  and  in  the  court 
the  boys  are  permitted  promiscuously  during  the  summer  season.  There 
is  what  we  call  the  new  yard,  a  large  space  of  ground  enclosed  by  a  high 
fence,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  play  at  certain  times  during  the  week. 

Q.    Now,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  this  institution  P 

A.    Colonel  A.  G.  Shepard. 

Q.     How  long  has  he  been  there  P 

A.     Four  years. 

Q.     What  other  classes  of  employ^  are  there  P 

A.    The  teachers  and  overseers  of  the  shops  and  watchmen. 

Q.    The  overseers  are  men  who  take  charge  of  them  P 

A.  The  overseer  of  the  shop  takes  charge  of  them  when  at  work,  and 
the  teachers  in  the  school-rooms. 

Q.     What  are  the  watchmen  P 

A.  They  have  charge  of  the  boys  during  the  night.  Our  system  is 
such  that  no  boy  is  out  fron^  under  the  eye  of  an  officer  unless  he  be  a 
trust-boy.  He  is  always  in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  Consequently  we 
have  to  have  a  double  set  of  officers,  of  overseers  and  teachers. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  boys — as  to  their  eating.  How  do 
they  eat— together  P 

A.  They  all  eat  together  in  the  dining-room ;  that  is,  the  boys  of  the 
main  institution.  I  say  all ;  there  may  be  a  few  exceptions  to  that  The 
trust-boys  have  other  places  of  eating. 

Q.    Now,  how  many  meals  are  served  out  regularly  a  day  P 

A.    Three. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  food  that  is  furnished  them  and 
the  condition  of  the  boys  P 

A.  The  quality  of  the  food,  sir,  is  sweet  and  good,  as  a  g^eral  nile. 
It  has  been  improved  of  late  years.  It  is  much  better  than  it  was  in  my 
early  knowledge  of  the  institution,  and  I  think  it  is  suitable  for  that  class 
of  boys.    It  is  not  luxurious,  but  wholesome  and  in  abundance. 
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Q.    What  is  the  general  health  of  the  institution  P 

A.  The  general  sanitary  health  of  the  institution  is  excellent.  I  think 
I  may  say  you  cannot  find  a  class  of  boys  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
or  in  any  other  State,  who  are  healthier  than  they  are  at  that  institution,  if 
you  make  this  exception :  when  boys  arrive  there  they  are  in  a  depressed 
state,  and  we  find  them  diseased,  and  with  blood  impoverished  from 
poor  diet  and  from  bad  usage ;  but  after  we  have  had  them  a  little  while 
they  recover  themselves,  as  our  boys  generally  do. 

Q.    Have  you  had  any  epidemics  there  of  late  years  ? 

A.  We  have  had  no  epidemics  there  during  the  last  five  years,  cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  boys,  and  as  to  their  behav- 
ior, and  as  to  any  punishments  that  are  provided  by  the  trustees,  or  by 
their  rules  in  regard  to  correcting  them  when  they  are  guilty  of  misbe- 
havior. 

A.  We  found  it  impossible  to  manage  the  institution  and  maintain  the 
institution  without  some  system  of  punishment.  What  these  punish- 
ments are  the  trustees  know.  They  direct  in  regard  to  them.  There  is 
no  punishment  in  the  institution  that  is  not  provided  for  by  regulations  of 
the  trustees  themselves,  and  no  weapon  used  in  the  institution  that  is  not 
provided  for  by  the  trustees. 

Q.  Well,  now,  state  the  methods  of  punishment  authorized  by  the 
trustees  P 

A.  We  allow  corporal  punishment.  We  allow  placing  boys  in  the 
i  I    lodge.    We  allow  placing  them  in  the  strait-jacket,  whether  made  of 

cloth  or  wood.  We  allow  of  their  being  deprived  of  their  ordinary 
rations.  We  allow  of  their  being  deprived  of  their  exercise  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  various  other  ordinary  punishments. 

Q.  Now,  take  them  in  order;  take  corporal  punishment  What  is 
the  regulation  as  to  corporal  punishment  there  ? 

A.    The  article  used  for  corporal  punishment — the  weapon — is  a  strap. 

Q.    Made  of  what  P 

A.    Made  of  leather. 

Q.    To  what  part  of  the  body  applied? 

Mr.  Allen.    Let  him  describe  it. 

Witness.  It  is  made  from  leather,  in  the  shoe-shop.  Each  officer  is 
furnished  with  one,  and  he  is  allowed  to  punish  with  it ;  and  the  officers 
understand  that  it  is  the  only  article  with  which  they  can  punish.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  punish  with  a  rattan,  nor  With  a  knotted  rope ;  nor 
with  anything  but  the  prescribed  strap. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Well,  is  there  anything  said  as  to  the  place  of 
that  application  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  that  has  not  been  definitely  decided  upon  by  the  trustees. 
I  think  that  the  trustees,  as  individuals, — at  least  I  know  some  of  them, 
— favor  the  idea  that  the  boys  should  be  punished  upon  the  thighs  and 
back  rath^  than  upon  the  buttock. 

Q.    You  speak  of  the  lodge ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  P 

A.  The  lodge  is  composed  of  cells  in  the  basement  of  the  building, 
directly  under  the  chapel.    They  are  in  sections,  five  in  each  section.    If 
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my  memory  serves  me  right,  there  are  four  cells  in  each  section.  There 
may  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  cells  into  which  boys  can  be  locked. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  there  in  the  cell  for  their  accommodation  after  they 
are  locked  in  P 

A.  There  is  a  bunk,  as  I  stated  before,  daring  the  night-time  ;  and 
daring  the  daytime  they  have  their  clothing.  Sometimes  when  the  boys 
are  uneasy,  the  regular  day  clothing  is  kept  from  them  and  they  are 
allowed  to  retain  their  night  blanket ;  but  no  boy  is  ever  deprived  of  a 
suitable  amount  of  clothing  to  keep  himself  in  a  proper  temperature. 

Q.    Is  the  lodge  heated  P  , 

A.    The  lodge  is  heated. 

Q.     With  what  P 

A.    With  steam — our  general  steam  heating. 

Q.     Is  there  provision  made  in  the  cells  for  the  wants  of  nature  P 

A.     There  is. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  spoken  of  these  two.  Then  you  have  spoken  of 
the  strait-jacket.    Will  you  explain  thisP 

A.  The  strait-jacket  made  of  cloth,  into  which  a  boy  is  put,  is  a 
jacket  with  a  place  for  his  arms,  so  that  he  can  stand  or  lie  down  at 
pleasure.  The  wooden  strait-jacket—  I  wish  I  had  the  report  that  was 
made  to  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  that 
sweat-box,  as  you  may  call  it. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Washburn.)     Can  you  have  it  to-morrow  P 

A.     Bring  the  box  P 

Q.    Bring  the  report  P 

A.  At  our  quarterly  meeting  the  superintendent  makes  a  written 
report  of  all  the  doings  that  have  taken  place  in  the  institution  in  our 
absence  or  since  our  last  meeting.  That  report  is  read  to  us  by  the 
saperintendent,  as  I  stated.  Any  changes  that  he  has  made,  or  any  sug- 
gestions he  has  to  make,  are  placed  in  that  report.  [Mr.  Shepard,  the 
superintendent,  hands  witness  a  copy  of  the  report.]  Without  troubling 
you  to  read  much  of  this  report,  I  will  read  what  is  said  in  regard  to  this 
wooden  strait-jacket. 

Q.     (By  the  Chairman.)     What  is  that  particular  report P 

A.  It  is  the  quarterly  report  of  the  superintendent  made  in  April, 
1875.  The  superintendent  in  speaking  ot  a  certain  class  of  boys  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  in  the  institution,  calling  them  by  name,  says : — 

"  As  a  punishment  for  such  a  class  of  boys,  I  have  caused  a  wooden  box 
to  bo  erected  in  the  attic,  as  a  substitute  for  the  strait- jacket,  which  I 
believe  would  prove  more  effective  and  healthy  than  detention  in  the 
lodge."" 

Witness  [repeatin^^].  **  As  a  punishment  for  such  a  class  of  boys,  I 
have  caused  a  wooden  box  to  be  erected  in  the  attic,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  strait-jacket,  which  I  believe  would  prove  more  effective  and  healthy 
than  detention  in  the  lodge." 

This  report  was  read  to  the  board  of  trustees  on  the  evenibg  of  April 
7, 187.5.  At  that  time  every  member  of  the  board  was  present  with  one 
exception,  and  that  gentleman  at  that  time  was  in  Europe  and  could  not 
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meet  with  us.  Six  members  were  present  at  that  time,  to  whom  this 
report  was  read.  The  board  of  trustees  wishing  to  know  what  this 
strait-jacket  is,  notwithstanding  the  description  of  the  supenntendent, 
visited  that  wooden  strait-jacket,  as  some  term  it,  and  saw  its  workings, 
one  member  of  the  board  standing  in  the  strait-jacket  when  the  boards 
were  closed  about  him. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  may  describe  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  have 
been  talked  about. 

A.  Well,  gentlemen,  it  does  not  need  much  description.  It  is  simply 
a  small  closet  with  a  door  opening  into  it  as  into  any  closet;  and  in  order 
that  it  may  do  for  boys  of  a  medium  size,  as  well  as  for  larger  boys,  the 
boards  behind  and  at  the  sides  are  made  to  open  a  little  and  close  a  little. 
Its  smallest  capacity  was  given  to  the  Committee  previously.  I  have  not 
the  figures  with  me  now. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Well,  your  judgment  of  itP 
A.  I  think  it  is  eighteen  inches,  sir,  in  width.  I  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prkscott.)  Sixteen  inches  and  a  half.  That  was  your 
testimony  before  the  Committee.    It  can  be  made  twenty-one  inches. 

A.  Twenty-one  inches  by  sixteen  inches  and  a  half. /The  boy  is  placed 
in  there,  and  the  door  is  closed  upon  him.  In  front  of  the  boy^s  face 
there  is  ample  space  for  breathing.  The  top  of  the  box  is  open.  Within 
a  few  feet  from  the  box  is  an  open  window  in  the  roof  of  the  building 
for  ventilation.  Just  at  the  side  of  the  attic  is  a  large  grate  opening  into 
the  main  office  of  the  institution.  There  is  also  another  opening  into  the 
main  wall  by  the  side  of  the  office  of  the  institution. 

Q.  Now,  besides  the  top  of  the  box,  what  other  opportunity  is  there 
in  the  box  for  breathing  ? 

A.  It  is  open  in  front  of  the  boy^s  face ;  there  are  upright  slits  cut  in 
the  box. 

Q.  Now,  as  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  that  institution 
from  time  to  time,  can  you  tell  us  in  regard  to  the  punishments  in  this 
box? 

A.  If  we  had  our  records  here,  as  we  should  have  had  if  we  had 
known  this  hearing  would  take  this  turn,  I  could  show  you  the  record  of 
i__  — ivious  to  the  erection  of  that  box.  I  cannot  give  it  now. 
passed  a  vote  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  strait-jacket, 
licitly  how  the  strait-jacket  should  be  used,  when  and 
he  trustees  visited  this  box  and  regarded  it  as  a  substitute 
jacket.  No  additional  vote  was  passed  with  regard  to 
n  this  wooden  sti-ait-jacket,  as  we  have  always  termed  it ; 
•ed  by  our  vote  on  record,  previously  passed.  The  trustees 
tw  no  reason  for  passing  any  additional  law  in  regard  to 
e  wooden  strait-jacket,  not  supposing  it  woidd  ever  be 
IS  ever  abused. 

LOW  often  do  you  visit  the  institution,  personally  ? 
lir,  the  by-laws  of  the  institution  require  that  as  subordinate 
lid  visit  it  every  week,  and  as  much  oftener  as  the  superin- 
res ;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  often  I  have  visited  it  dturing  the 
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past  year;  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  I  have  visited  the  institution  two 
hundred  times  within,  perhaps,  twelve  months. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  known  anything  of  any  want  of  proper  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  boys,  or  of  any  outbreaks  in  which  punishment  has 
had  to  be  resorted  to  P 

A.  Certainly,  sir.  I  have  known  of  a  great  deal  of  improper  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  boys  for  which  punishment  seemed  necessary,  to  detail 
which  would  be  impossible. 

Q.  State  some  of  them ;  give  an  idea  of  a  class,  rather  than  going 
into  all  the  details  of  each  one  P 

A.  Well,  perhaps  as  a  good  idea  of  a  class  I  might  detail  a  single  one. 
Two  boys  by  the  names  of  Fitz-Gibbons  and  Jones  plotted  for  a  week  to 
get  out  of  the  institution.  They  tried  during  that  time  to  obtain  from 
the  hospital  ether  or  chloroform  by  which  they  might  assault  one  of  the 
officers  and  stupefy  her,  and  take  her  keys  away  and  escape.  Failing  in 
that  they  set  about  to  make  a  more  open  and  more  direct  attempt  to 
effect  the  same  thing.  These  two  boys,  in  the  early  evening,  when  the 
officer  of  the  dining-haU,  Mrs.  Moote,  was  cleaning  up,  with  these  boys 
helping  her,  they  being  her  boys,  they  assaulted  her  in  a  violent  manner ; 
threw  her  upon  the  floor,  put  a  towel  into  her  mouth  as  a  gag,  knocked 
out  her  teeth,  injured  her  face  so  that  she  bled  profusely,  jumped  on  her, 
tore  her  dress  in  various  parts  of  it,  and  altogether  making  a  very  dan- 
gerous assault.  The  superintendent,  I  think,  was  in  his  office ;  at  any 
rate  he  was  called  out  by  a  clerk  who  was  in  the  office  and  heard  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  dining-hall  below.  They  hastened,  of  course,  to  the  spot 
and  ascertained  the  cause.  The  old  lady  in  her  sad  plight  put  up  her 
hands  to  the  superintendent  imploring  him  and  crying  "  Murder,**  and 
pointing  to  Fitz-Gibbons,  she  said,  "  It  was  he,  it  was  he."  Jones,  his 
accomplice,  said  it  was  Fitz-Gibbons.  The  colonel  saw  the  condition  of 
things  and  took  the  boy  Fitz-Gibbons  into  his  office.  I  think  he  adminis- 
tered to  him  a  pretty  sharp  punishment ;  I  think  he  did. 

Q.    When  was  this  ? 

A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  dates ;  perhaps  a  year  or  more  ago. 
That  is  an  individual  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Are  you  relating  what  you  saw,  or  what 
you  heard  about  ? 

A.    I  am  relating,  sir,  what  I  heard,  and  not  what  I  saw. 

Mr.  Allen.  Tell  us  what  the  boy  said,  too.  Doctor,  before  you  get 
through. 

Dr.  Harvey.  Perhaps  this  would  be  ruled  out,  as  I  am  not  stating 
what  I  saw ;  I  do  not  know  as  this  is  a  matter  of  testimony,  and  will  be 
admitted. 

Mr.  Allen.    You  have  stated  what  all  the  others  said. 

Dr.  Harvet.  I  think  I  have  stated  nothing,  until  this  present  time, 
which  did  not  come  under  my  observation. 

Mr.  Washburn.  Go  on,  and  tell  them  all ;  this  does  not  go  in  as  direct 
testimony. 

Mr.  Hyde.    Go  on,  Doctor,  unless  some  one  objects  to  it. 

Dr.  Harvey.    I  fully  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  stating.    The 
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boy  Fitz-Gibbons  was  taken  to  the  office,  and  was  administered  a  very 
sharp  ponishment  with  the  strap,  upon  the  thighs.     Soon  after  that  pun- 
ishment was  administered,  on  the  same  evening,  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  authorities  of  the  institution  that  the  boy  Jones  was  implicated  in 
lat  the  assault  was  a  great  deal  more  violent  and  aggravated 
it  first  supposed ;  so  violent  and  so  aggravated,  that  the  super- 
thought  prope  ■  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  board  of  trustees, 
lid  on  the  following  day.     The  board  of  trustees  directed,  that 
nding  he  had  already  punished  one  boy  that  was  connected 
ithstanding  that  it  being  our  rule  that  boys  being  punished  in 
tion  ai*e  not  liable  to  punishment  elsewhere,  notwithstanding 
hat  the  boy  Fitz-Gibbons  had  been  punished,  it  was  decided 
two  boys  should  be  taken  before  the  court,  and  their  case 
d  there,  which  was  done, 
at  became  of  the  boys  P 

boy  was  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  six  months  and  the 
ighteen  months.  I  will  say  here  that,  on  the  tiial  of  the  boys 
t,  Fitz-Gibbons  plead  guilty  and  Jones  not  guilty.  Both  were 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  institution  was  placed  upon  the 
asked  by  the  judge  to  give  the  character  of  these  boys. 
Mr.  Davis.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  know  this  to  be 
otP 

ive  stated  that  I  was  not  personally  cognizant  of  these  facts. 
TS.  I  suppose,  if  the  superintendent  is  coming  in  here  to  give 
;e,  it  would  come  in  more  properly  then  than  it  does  now.  I 
t,  if  it  is  understood  fairly  by  the  Committee ;  but  when  a  man 
vhat  somebody  told  him,  as  a  matter  of  evidence,  it  seems  to 
not  come  in  well.  If  the  witness  is  here  who  actually  saw 
tv  about  it,  and  had  this  conversation,  it  would  be  better  to  hear 
Dny ;  that  is  my  position  on  it. 

>E.  The  only  point  was  to  show  that  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
iteos,  and  that  they  took  action  upon  it  upon  the  report  being 
lem. 

SHBURN.  I  understand  he  was  going  on  in  answer  to  Mr. 
[uest.    If  anybody  objects,  let  it  go. 

,KN.  I  don't  see  any  objection  to  hearing  the  boys'  vei\sion. 
iVEY.  I  will  continue  my  story.  The  boy  Fitz-Gibbons,  I  said, 
he  assault  and  plead  guilty ;  but,  because  punishment  had  been 
ed  to  him  in  the  institution  at  the  request  and  suggestion  of  the 
dent,  the  judge  gave  him  six  months  in  the  house  of  correction, 
her  boy  eighteen  months. 

you  ask  the  boys,  yourself.  Doctor,  anything  about  it? 
I  ask  them  P  Yes,  I  did  ;  but  it  was  so  long  ago,  I  don't  re- 
10  conversation.  I  frequently  visited  the  lodge,  and  talked  with 
oys.  I  cannot  give  you  my  words  or  theirs ;  it  was  one  of  a 
such  cases— of  aggravated  cases — which  I  have  talked  with 
bout. 

V,  there  was  an  outbreak  there  last  winter.  Were  you  present 
at  time  P 
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A.    On  the  night  of  January  12  P 

Q.    Yes.    Were  you  there  personally  ? 

A.    I  was  there  personally. 

Q.     Now,  you  may  toll  us  about  that. 

A.  Well,  sir,  lot  me  hurry,  then,  as  it  is  a  long  story,  which  I  will  try 
to  make  short.  At  my  tea-hour,  I  received  at  my  oflfice  a  summons  from 
the  superintendent,  that  there  had  been  a  disturbance  in  the  institution, 
and  he  wished  my  presence.  I  finished  my  supper,  ordered  my  hoi*se, 
and  immediately  repaired  to  the  institution.  When  I  arrived  there,  I 
found  the  boys  in  the  two  upper  school  departments,  in  the  second  story. 
They  were  striving  to  break  out  of  the  institution.  1  found  the  oflBcers  of 
the  institution  had  been  summoned,  and  they  had  succeeded  up  to  that 
time  in  maintaining  their  ground,  and  keeping  the  inmates  within  the  walls 
of  the  institution.  I  met  the  superintendent  immediately,  and  asked  him  if 
any  boys  had  escaped.  He  replied,  "  No,  not  one,  to  my  knowledge."  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  hold  them.  He  said,  "  Yes,  I  can  hold  them ;  but 
I  have  not  suflScient  force  to  take  care  of  them."  I  asked  him  if  he  could 
hold  them.  He  replied,  "  I  have  not  sufficient  force  to  take  care  of  them 
after  I  have  subdued  them,  because  some  of  my  officers  must  necessarily 
be  in  charge  of  the  boys  in  the  institution,  and  as  soon  as  T  send  for  them, 
there  is  danger  of  this  riot  being  communicated  to  the  other  boys.  I 
ought  to  have  more  force  to  take  care  of  them  when  I  have  subdued 
them."  I  said,  "  Can  you  hold  them  ?  "  He  replied,  "  Certainly  I  can 
hold  them."  I  said,  **Be  careful  not  to  injure  them."  I  think  my 
words  were,  "  Don't  hurt  any  of  them  if  you  can  help  it,"  and  it  has 
been  a  byword  ever  since,  "  Don't  hurt  any  of  them  if  you  can  help  it." 
He  said,  "  They  are  really  in  a  riot  here,  an^  I  shall  keep  these  boys 
within  the  walls  of  this  institution  if  I  can ;  I  shall  not  suffer  any  one  of 
them  to  pass  out  of  the  institution.  I  know  my  duty  in  such  a  case, 
and  shall  do  it."  Those  were  just  his  words,  "I  know  my  duty  in  a  riot, 
and  shall  do  it."  I  said,  "  Very  well ;  hold  them,  and  I  will  get  you  help." 
I  turned  my  horse  to  the  village,  two  miles  and  a  half  away,  and  in 
one  hour  I  returned  with  twelve  men,  who,  meeting  the  colonel,  were 
organized  to  take  these  boys  and  take  care  of  them.  During  this  time, 
mind  you,  the  boys  were  wild  in  those  rooms,  breaking  everything  they 
had  not  previously  broken,  using  some  pipes  and  desks  and  tables  as  bat- 
tering-rams. They  had  broken  the  feeble  gratings  of  the  windows  right 
and  left,  and  made  a  breach,  and  but  for  the  force  of  the  officers  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls,  who  had  kept  them  there  with  the  use  of  water 
pipes, — as  soon  as  a  boy  approached  the  windows  to  make  his  egress,  he 
was  met  by  a  current  of  water,  and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  on  the  roof 
he  was  met  by  it  there,  there  having  been  two  sides  to  the  break,  so  they 
held  them  there  by  that  means.  As  soon  as  the  additional  help  arrived, 
we  organized  and  took  the  hose  up  into  the  upper  rooms,  and  approached 
the  door,  and  found  it  barricaded ;  but  we  effected  an  entrance  and  en- 
tered the  door,  and  passing  within  we  found  them  intrenched  in  a  smaller 
room  in  the  farther  end  of  the  building,  known  as  the  "  ward  room." 
They  barricaded  the  door.  We  turned  the  cold  water  upon  them.  All 
the  time  the  boys  were  retiring  they  used  the  most  threatening  language, 
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— language  I  should  not  dare  repeat  in  the  presence  of  men,— calling  the 
trustees,  the  superintendent,  and  everybody  else,  and  using  violent  lan- 
guage. When  we  turned  in  the  cold  water  upon  them,  they  soon  found 
they  were  captured,  and  they  asked  for  mercy.  I  put  my  head  through 
the  door  that  was  battered  down,  so  near  the  hose,  that  I  got  a  full  blast 
of  it  myself,  and  saw  the  condition  of  things  there ;  and  when  they  asked 
for  mercy  the  hose  was  withdrawn,  and  we  took  them  out,  one  by  one, 
and  passed  them  up  to  the  lodge  or  the  dormitories,  and  gave  them  dry 
clothing  and  put  them  to  bed.    That  ended  the  riot  of  that  night 

Q.    Have  any  of  them  sufifered  in  health  P 

A.    None  of  them  sufifered,  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  the  least 

Q.  Now,  after  you  got  your  help  there,  did  you  call  upon  the  boys  be- 
fore you  took  the  hose?  Did  you  personally  call  upon  the  boys  before 
you  took  the  hose  and  went  upstairs  P 

A.  T  stood  and  faced  the  window  near  where  the  riot  was  proceeding ; 
and  as  they  came  before  the  skylight  upon  the  roof,  I  held  a  parley  with 
them,  and  1  told  them ;  said  I, "  Boys,  you  are  in  a  riot  here,  but  it  is  a  use- 
less riot,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned ;  you  cannot  escape  from  the  insti- 
tution. T  have  been  down  and  got  a  sufi&cient  force  to  manage  you ;  now, 
are  you  willing  to  come  to  terms  and  be  taken  care  of? ''  T  was  answered 
in  violent  terms.  For  ten  minutes  1  stood  there  talking  with  the  boys  in 
one  end  of  the  school-room,  trying  to  get  them  to  come  to  terms ;  but  not 
being  able  to  accomplish  the  result  in  that  way,  we  were  obliged  to  resort 
to  other  means. 

Q.    Was  any  one  injured  at  the  time  P 

A.  Not  after  I  arrived  there.  In  the  early  part  of  it,  one  of  the  oflttcers 
was  injured  by  being  cut  upon  the  head ;  several  of  the  boys  receive  d 
mere  flesh  wounds,  nothing  serious. 

Q.    That  was  among  themselves  P 

A.    That  was  among  themselves. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  superintendent,  what  is  the  judgment  of  the 
trustees  regarding  him  and  his  manner  of  treating  the  boys  P  Does  he 
manage  them  well  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  that  is  a  very  delicate  question  for  me  to  answer  at  this 
moment  I  may  say,  however,  that  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  the  board  of  trustees  on  this  subject ;  there  is  no 
difference  whatever.  Some  of  us  have  been  trustees  of  the  institution 
for  eight  or  nine  years,  and  we  thought  up  to  the  time  that  this  investiga- 
tion commenced  that  we  had  a  model  management  in  that  institution, 
and  we  were  being  visited  almost  monthly  by  agents  from  other  States 
who  came  to  see  how  we  succeeded  so  well  in  the  management  of  the 
class  of  boys  we  have  there  They  came,  so  to  speak,  to  copy  our 
methods,  and  if  they  could,  in  any  way,  reap  our  success.  They  not 
only  did  that,  sir,  but  they  tried  to  steal  our  superintendent  by  offering 
him  one-third  more  salary  than  we  have  given  him  to  go  to  their  States 
and  manajre  their  institutions.  We  believed,  sir,  that  we  were  having 
a  successful  management  in  that  institution.  Some  of  us  had  seen  the 
institution  for  years,  and  we  believed  it  had  been  gaining  during  the  past 
four  years  through  the  efforts  of  the  superintendent;   and  until  this 
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investigatioii  commenced  we  had  not  dreamed  that  there  was  any  voice 
in  the  State  that  thought  dififerently. 

Q.  Has  anything  occurred  in  the  investigation,  so  far  as  the  board  are 
concerned,  which  has  changed  the  opinion  of  the  board  in  regard  to  Col. 
Sbepard  and  his  management  there  P 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  there  has ;  I  think  since  the  investigation  we  have 
tried  him  in  a  new  field,  and  we  think  more  of  him  to-day  than  we  did 
when  the  investigation  commenced ;  there  has  been  that  change. 

Q.    But  he  has  not  lost  the  confidence  of  the  board  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  has  the  confidence  of  every  man  upon  the  board  ;  the 
ftdl  confidence  of  every  man  upon  the  board ;  they  stand  around  him  as 
a  unit.  They  believe  there  is  nothing  in  the  institution  which  they  wish 
to  cover,  and  nothing  in  the  institution  that  they  would  have  covered  up ; 
they  only  want  to  have  the  truth  unveiled  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  his  tact  at.  interesting  the  boys ;  in  regard  to 
the  estimation  that  the  boys  hold  him  in,  in  his  intercourse  with  them  P 

A.  His  tact,  sir,  is  his  capital  in  trade.  Because  of  his  tact,  he  has 
been  sought  by  other  States ;  because  of  his  tact  he  has  been  able  to  man- 
age the  institution  as  he  has ;  and  I  believe  there  was  never  a  class  of 
boys  in  any  other  similar  institution  which  ever  had  such  an  exalted 
opinion  of  their  superintendent  as  the  boys  of  that  institution  have  ot 
Colonel  Shepard  to-day.  1  know  that,  not  only  from  my  own  presence 
in  the  institution,  but  from  the  very  boys  themselves. 

A.  What  has  he  done,  if  anything,  beside  the  regular  duties  of  the 
institution,  and  working  them,  to  interest  them  or  to  amuse  them  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  from  the  first  he  has  introduced  there' a  system  of  pro- 
motion. He  has  introduced  lectures,  entertainments, — numerous  enter- 
tainments,— in  larger  proportion  than  has  ever  been  known  in  the  history 
of  the  institution  before  his  administration.  He  has  taken  boys  abroad, 
for  instance,  to  visit  the  cattle  shows,  not  only  in  the  town  of  West- 
borough,  but  in  the  adjoining  towns;  he  has  taken  over  200  boys 
that  you,  gentlemen,  would  not  dare  to  trust  out  of  your  sight, — he  has 
taken  them,  200  at  a  time,  and  marched  them  to  the  village,  two  and  a 
half  miles,  and  such  is  their  confidence  in  him,  such  is  his  control,  that  he 
has  had  them  break  ranks  in  the  village  and  never  has  lost  a  boy.  He 
has  paid  money  out  of  his  own  pocket,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  and 
against  my  advice,  to  give  these  boys  entertainments  in  the  chapel,  to 
get  lecturers  from  the  city  of  Boston  there  to  address  them,  and  has 
sought  to  give  them  entertainment  and  social  instruction.  I  say  against 
my  advice.  I  have  said,  sometimes :  "  Colonel,  you  should  not  use  your 
own  money  for  these  boys ;  you  ought  not  to  do  it,  and  the  board  of 
trustees  does  not  expect  it  or  require  it.^^ 

Q.    What  salary  do  you  pay  the  superintendent? 

A.    We  pay  him  $1,800  up  to  the  present  time,  and  board  his  family. 

Mr.  Hyde.    I  believe  I  have  no  other  questions  to  ask. 

Cross-Examination, 
Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)    I  will  trouble  you  with  a  few  questions.    You 
were  speaking  of  the  employment  of  boys.    During  what  hours  of  the 
day  are  they  employed? 
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A.  They  are  employed,  sir,  at  different  hours  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Q.    Whsi  hours  are  they  employed  at  the  present  time  ? 
^    A.    At  the  present  time  they  are  employed  in  the  forenoon,  and  are  at 
school  in  the  afternoon,  to  state  it  in  general  terms. 

Q.  Are  all  these  boys  engaged  in  making  clothes  or  in  making 
chairs  ? 

A.  They  are  engaged  in  that  or  in  doing  hall-work,  if  not  attending 
to  some  special  duty. 

Q.    About  what  is  the  average  age  of  the  boys  sent  there  P 

A.    Well,  sir,  it  is  in  our  report. 

Q.    About  the  average  ? 

A.    Somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  17^. 

Q.    They  are  sentenced  until  they  are  21 P 

A.    During  their  minority. 

Q.  And  you  imderstand  allowing  those  boys  to  spend  all  their  time 
in  seating  chairs  furnishes  them  with  the  means  of  livelihood  atter  they 
leave  the  institution  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  understand  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
trustees  have  sought  to  have  means  to  introduce  other  employments 
into  the  institution. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  taught  any  of  these  boys  any  trade  or  means  of 
livelihood  so  that  they  can  support  themselves  when  discharged  at  the 
age  of  21  years  P 

A.  No  further  than  that  we  have  taught  them  to  work  on  the  form, 
in  the  bakery,  in  the  shoe-shop,  and  in  the  clothing  room  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  to  do  general  work ;  we  have  no  other  means,  but  the  great 
majority  of  those  inmates  of  the  institution  simply  bottom  chairs. 

Q.    Are  the  boys  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other  while  at  work  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not,  as  long  as  they  follow  the  rules  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  the  discipline,  while  the  boys  are  at  work,  precisely 
that  of  all  prisons  in  the  Commonwealth ;  in  any  state  prison,  for 
instance  P 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  discipline  of  a  state  prison ; 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  state  prison ;  but  I  think  not.  The  boys,  if 
they  are  not  allowed  to  talk,  are  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  and 
look  up ;  and  if  an  officer  goes  in,  as  I  do  almost  daily,  or  very  frequently, 
they  are  allowed  to  approach  him  and  have  any  conversation  and  make 
any  request  they  choose. 

Q.    What  is  the  punishment  if  one  boy  should  whisper  to  another  P 

A.    Well,  sir,  that  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances.    K  he  had 

been  dealt  with  for  that  purpose  previously,  and  had  been  guilty  over 

Q  era  in  ftQ(i  still  pcrslstcd  in  it,  it  would  be  very  different  than  if  it  were 

offence.    If  it  were  his  first  offence,  he  would  simply  be  told  not 

again. 

laven't  the  boys  been  flogged  for  that  P 
Tot  for  any  such  new  offence. 
Tot  for  whispering  to  each  other  P 
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A.    I  presume  for  aggravated  cases  they  may. 

Q.    Don't  you  know  so? 

A.    I  don't  know  so. 

Q.    Then  you  don't  believe  they  have  been  flogged  for  that  ? 

A.  For  simply  whispering — no,  sir.  I  have  been  told  so  through 
charges  made  by  people  before  this  Committee. 

Q.    Have  you  inquired  of  the  officers  whether  it  was  so  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    With  what  result? 

A.    I  have  never  heard  of  such  an  instance. 

Q.  You  speak  of  your  quarterly  meetings.  How  much  time  do  you 
spend  at  these  meetings  P 

A.    Well,  sir,  there  is  no  fixed  time. 

Q.    About? 

A.  We  stay  there  until  we  can  attend  to  the  business  that  is  brought 
before  us. 

Q.    About  how  much  time  ? 

A.  Well,  one  day,  and  sometimes  a  day  and  a  night  and  a  portion  of 
the  next  day.  Very  generally  some  of  the  trustees  remain  over  night 
and  si>end  what  time  they  can  in  visiting  the  various  parts  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  attending  to  the  duties  placed  upon  them. 

Q.    You  are  always  furnished  with  a  good  dinner  ? 

A.    I  cannot  say  we  always  are. 

Q.    How  long  are  the  boys  confined  in  this  lodge  at  one  time  ? 

A.    There  is  no  fixed  time. 

Q.    I  mean  the  lon'gest  ? 

A.  I  think  boys  have  been  in  the  lodge  eight  weeks,  but  not  by  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent  or  officers  of  the  institution.  The  boys 
confined  eight  weeks  were  there  by  order  of  the  board  of  state  charities ; 
they  were  boys  to  be  taken  to  Bridgewater,  and  the  officers  were  re- 
quested to  retain  them  until  they  were  ready  to  receive  them  at  Bridge- 
water. 

Q.  How  long  have  any  of  these  young  men  been  confined  there  at  one 
time? 

A     Do  you  mean  the  young  men  that  were  sent  to  Bridgewater  ? 

Q.    No ;  of  those  young  men  who  have  been  sent  into  those  cells? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  time ;  they  vary  from  one  day  to 
several  weeks. 

Q.    Haven't  they  been  sent  there  for  months  ? 

A.  They  have  been  sent  there  for  a  single  day ;  they  have  been  sent 
there  until  they  could  promise  to  obey  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
institution,  and  then  returned  to  duty.  Whenever  a  boy  says, "  Enough,  I 
want  to  go  on  duty,"  he  is  permitted  to  go ;  he  is  permitted  to  return  to 
his  duty  when  he  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  repentance. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  whenever  a  boy  who  has  been  put  into 
these  cells  says  he  is  willing  to  go  to  work,  and  is  sorry,  that  he  is  taken 
out? 

A.    When  he  gives  evidence  that  he  has  repented,  he  is  taken  out. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  ? 
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lean,  when   he  talks  to  you  in  such  a  manner  that  you  can 

[n,  he  is  talien  out. 

m  it  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  what  the  boy  says,  but  upon 

on  of  what  he  means  P 

}  the  manner  in  which  he  says  it,  and  his  conduct  while  in'  the 

at  is  the  size  of  these  cells  ? 

,nnot  give  you  the  exact  dimensions. 

lember  of  the  Committee  )     About  four  feet  by  eight  or  nine. 

w  high  P 

en  or  eight  feet  high. 

m  in  front  ? 

)y  open  into  a  room  fifteen  feet  square  of  the  same  height. 

here  any  furniture  in  the  cell  P 

'.re  is  a  bunk  in  it  on  which  they  sleep  or  sit,  if  they  choose. 

«r  about  l)ed-clothes  P 

)y  have  all  the  bed  clothes  that  are  required.    The  clothes  ai*e 

luring  the  daytime  and  the  boys  have  their  clothing ;  if  not,  we 

i  it  in  strips  thrown  out  of  the  cells. 

I  they  speak  with  each  other  P 

)y  talk  so  loud  that  they  disturb  us  in  the  chapel  above,  and  can 

n  the  various  parts  of  the  building.     It  is  not  solitary  confine- 

,ny  sense  of  the  word, 
what  offences  are  they  sent  there  ? 

various  offences.  If  a  boy  has  been  strapped  for  an  offence 
and  the  punishment  did  not  seem  to  do  him  good,  and  he  com- 
mie offence,  he  may  be  tried  in   the  lodge  this  week  ;  there  is 

\  rule. 

11,  right  here,  have  you  any  record  of  the  boys  kept  in  the 

I,  we  have  a  record  of  every  boy  put  into  the  lodge,  and  the 
there,  and  that  record  is  in  existence. 

i  will  be  produced  here? 

1  will  be  produced  here,  if  you  require  it. 

.EN.     We  will  give  you  notice  to  produce  it  to-morrow,  with 

ssion  of  the  C'ommittee 

r  Mr.  Allen.)     Have  you,  also,  in  that  book,  a  record  of  the 

I  and  floggings  ? 

have  blanks.     We  have  established  a  system  of  blanks ;  each 
kes  an  entry  of  the  boys  punished  in  that  manner. 
re  you  these  reports  P 

have. 

1  you  produce  them, — say  for  three  months, — so  that  we  can 
3le  of  them  P 

II,  there  are  as  many  reports  as  we  have  overseers  and  teachers. 
)E.    Suppose  you  bring  any  month  they  call  for  ? 

.EN.     Well,  suppose  we  take  last  December,  if  that  suits  the 

9P 

LIN.    Anything. 
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Q  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Well,  whether  there  is  a  record  kept  of  every 
punishment  inflicted  ? 

A.  Well,  if  you  mean  a  winiten  record  like,  the  one  I  mentioned  for 
corporal  punishment,  there  is  not  The  trustees  have  not  passed  any 
regular  vote  requiring  a  record  to  be  kept  of  the  use  of  the  strait- 
jacket  or  of  minor  punishments,  such  as  being  deprived  of  his  regular 
rations,  or  being  put  on  bread  and  water,  or  being  made  to  stand  on  a 
line,  or  being  deprived  of  going  into  the  little  shed  in  which  the  boys 
play.  A  boy  who  is  deprived  of  his  play  in  this  way  is  allowed  to  sit  in 
the  window-cases  and  look  at  the  others. 

Q.    Do  you  call  that  sweat-box  a  minor  punishment? 

A.  I  do  not  call  it  so  severe  as  detention  in  the  lodge  or  the  regular 
strait-jacket.  The  l>oys  always  prefer  to  take  it  instead  of  the  strap. 
We  do  not  <legr;i(le  him  by  putting  him  in  the  box ;  we  do  by  putting  him 
in  the  lodge. 

Q.  How  many  times  has  that  sweat-box  been  used  within  the  last  six 
months  ? 

A.    Do  you  mean  how  many  days,  01*  how  many  boys  ? 

Q.  How  many  boys  have  been  put  in,  counting  each  time  each  boy 
was  put  into  it  ? 

A.  Of  course  my  evidence  on  that  point  would  be  an  estimate.  I  under- 
stand your  question  is  in  regard  to  the  number  of  boys  I  think  have  been 
treated  in  that  box,  and  the  number  of  times  they  have  been  put  in.  Do 
you  mean  each  boy  put  in  this  morning  and  taken  out  for  dinner,  and 
then  put  back  again  ? 

Q.    No,  I  mean  each  punishment  P 

A.  Well,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  there  had  been  forty  or  fifty  boys 
there. 

Q.    There  is  no  record  P 

A.  No  direct  record.  We  can  tell  you  the  number  of  boys  put  in  there 
by  our  records.  I  may  say,  sir,  every  boy  is  accounted  for ;  if  he  is  absent 
from  the  work-room,  he  is  reported  at  the  office  as  being  absent,  and 
where  he  i^.  If  the  overseer  of  a  shop  puts  him  in  the  box,  he  returns 
the  case  to  the  office  that  such  a  boy  is  absent  from  the  room,  and  where 
he  is  detained.  Officers  are  not  allowed  to  put  boys  in  the  box  without 
the  management  of  the  institution  knowing  where  they  are  and  how  they 
are  being  treated ;  never,  sir. 

Q.    Who  has  authority  to  put  boys  in  that  box  P 

A.    The  officers  of  the  chair-shops,  and  the  teachers. 

Q.     Without  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent  ? 

A.  He  does  not  direct  them  to  be  put  in  there,  but  he  has  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  so  punished. 

Q.     But  not  until  they  are  in  there  P 

A.  Not  until  they  are  taken  there,  and  of  course  having  authority  to 
take  them  out. 

Q.  You  speak  of  having  open  spaces  in  front  of  the  boys  to  allow  theni 
to  breathe.     How  wide  are  those  open  spaces  or  slits  ? 

A.    An  inch  or  more  wide,  and  six  or  eight  inches  long. 

Q.    Each  one  ? 
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ise  openings  are  there  ? 

say,  as  a  physician,  that  a  boy  shut  np  in  a  close 

ches,  can  breathe  freely  through  these  slits  ? 

3  top  is  all  open. 

him  is  the  top  ? 

fid  upon  the  height  of  the  box. 

30X? 

it? 

it ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  long  enough  for  me.    A 
tee,  Dr.  Lowe,  has  been  in  it,  and  was  put  in  it 

I  there  ? 

Did  he  desire  to  be  admitted  there  ? 
If  that  is  germane  to  the  question.  Dr.  Lowe,  it 

r. 

}  wholly  germane. 

3im  put  in  the  box. 

IS.)     Was  there  any  member  of  the  Committee  a 

tin  it? 

5r  that  question. 

;  in  there  quite  comfortably. 

ot  say  whether  the  door  was  closed  behind  me  or 

hat  it  was. 

.estify  that  the  door  was  closed  and  the  box  was 

.     I  remember  we  closed  the  door  upon  him. 

said  he  could  move  his  hands  well  there. 
Dr.  Lowe  is  the  slenderest  man  on  this  Com- 
be as  large  as  the  boys  sent  to  that  institution. 

lie  fact? 

te  I  went  in  before  dinner, 

onMi  seem  to  me  we  should  take  up  a  great  deal  of 

In't  feel  very  much  oppressed  in  there. 

taking  notes  here  that  he  is  the  smallest  on  the 

d  think  Mr.  Train  was  a  smaller  man,  and  per- 

ie  Committee.    I  have  not  examined  these  men. 

Do  you  know  that,  aside  from  the  time  when 

el  ling  the  riot,  a  stream  of  cold  water  was  ever 

t  know  personally ;  I  am  not  cognizant  of  the 
my  knowledge  and  belief  it  had  been  used. 

the  boys. 
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Q.    The  number? 

A.    1  think  it  was  used  at  one  time  upon  seven  boys. 

Q.    As  a  punishment? 

A.    As  a  punishment.    I  shall  explain  why  I  say  as  a  punishment 
There  were  seven  boys  put  in  the  lodge,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  they  were  boys  who  were  on  their  way  to  Bridgewater ;  at  least 
some  of  them  were.    I  was  at  the  institution  on  Saturday  night,  and 
these  boys  were  very  riotous  and  noisy,  and  were  disturbing  not  only 
the  other  boys,  but  the  institution.    In  company  with  Mr.  Shepard,  we 
remonstrated  with  the  boys  as  well  as  we  could ;  I  think  it  had,  perhaps, 
very  little  effect.    The  next  morning,  1  understand,  they  were  still  more 
noisy  and  riotous,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  institution  began  to 
remonstrate  with  the  boys  for  their  conduct.    During  the  afternoon, 
— dnring  the   religious    exercises  of  the  institution, — the  boys   com- 
menced again  by  concerted  action ;  they  commenced  again  their  riotous 
demonstration,  crying  out  fire  and  murder,  and  seeking  to  disturb  the 
religious  services  which  were  held  in  the  chapel  above,  which  is  connected, 
you  may  say,  by  registers  in  the  floor.    The  boys  had  been  remonstrated 
with,  but  without  effect.    Now,  what  should  be  done  ?    The  last  means 
had  been  resorted  to,  and  still  the  boys  were  seeking  to  disturb  the  relig-  v 
ious  exercises  of  the  afternoon.    I  think  the  superintendent  sat  and  heard  \     \ 
that  noise  for  some  little  time,  until  the  exercises  were  closed,  and  with-   \  ^^- 
out  ftirther  remonstrance  with  the  boys  he  picked  up  a  hose  fixed  to  a    \      . 
hydrant,  being  four  hundred  feet  from  the  steam-pump,  and  a  line  of         ^^fi^ 
hose  a  hundred  or  two  feet  more,  and  put  the  nozzle  in  there  and  pointed    J 
it  into  the  cell,  and  played  upon  these  boys  until  they  said  "  enough," 
— until  they  asked  for  mercy. 

Q.    The  boys  were  not  stripped  and  played  upon  ? 

A.  They  were  not  stripped ;  they  were  played  upon  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  were  found. 

Q.    What  condition  was  that  ? 

A.  Two  of  the  boys  had  their  blankets  and  shirts  on.  and  two  had  their 
pants  on  The  other  boys  were  dressed  for^the  day.  The  boys  not  hav- 
ing their  pants  on  were  not  asked  to  put  them  on,  nor  were  the  boys  that 
had  them  on  asked  to  take  them  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Are  you  relating  what  you  know  or  what 
you  have  seen  ? 

A.    I  am  answering  the  gentleman's  question. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  you  knew,  or  had  heard,  what  you  are  testi- 
fying. 

A.     T  stated  to  him,  in  the  beginning,  that  I  did  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Washburn.  You  ought  not  to  be  misunderstood ;  it  is  not  fair. 
I  understood  he  was  telling  what  he  was  informed. 

Dr.  Harvet.    On  Sunday  morning  my  personal  cognizance  ceased. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  understand  the  Doctor  has  told  what  was  reported  to 
him. 

Mr.  Washburn.  Yes ;  but  still,  these  digressions  tqnd  to  discredit  the 
statement,  as  being  intentionally  all  outside  the  matter.  I  understand, 
perfectly  well,  it  was  not  anything  he  knew. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  I  understand,  then,  there  were  four  boys  who 
disturbed  divine  service  ? 

A.    Seven  boys. 

Q.  Who  disturbed  divine  service  on  Sunday  aflemoon,  and  after  the 
service  Had  ceased,  the  superintendent,  with  a  stream  of  cold  water, 
played  on  them  to  punish  them  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  he  quelled  the  riot ;  we  called  it  a  riot 

Q.  Two  of  the  boys  had  nothing  on  except  their  shirts,  and  the  others 
had  their  clothes  on  ? 

A.    Two  of  the  boys  had  their  shirts  on. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Hyde.)     Cotton  or  woollen  P 

A.  Woollen ;  and  I  will  Airthermore  state,  that  when  the  boys  asked 
for  quarter,  it  was  granted  them ;  the  wet  clothing  was  taken  from  them, 
and  they  were  taken  up  into  the  dormitory  and  put  into  a  dry  bed,  and 
given  warm  drink ;  and  the  trustees  are  informed  that  one  of  the  boys, 
when  asked  in  regard  to  this  punishment,  said  afterwards  that  the  warm 
drink  was  the  worse  punishment  of  the  two,  because  he  had  treated  the 
superintendent  very  unmannerly.  I  will  here  state  that  I  was  personally 
cognizant  of  the  condition  of  the  boys  afterwards,  and  found  them,  in 
every  respect,  comfortable. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  one  of  the  inmates,  when  confined  in  this 
sweat-box,  to  have  his  hands  strapped  behind  him  ? 

A.     I  never  have. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  case  ? 

A.  I  never  have,  sir ;  except  as  stated  before  this  Committee.  I  have 
inquired  very  carefully  about  such  things  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  it. 

Q.  Yon  were  speaking  of  flogging ;  give  a  description  of  the  instru- 
ment. Will  you  now  describe  the  instrument  with  which  such  punish- 
ment is  administered  P 

A.  I  will.  It  is  simply  a  strap  18  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  wide. 

Q.    How  thick  P 

A.    It  is  sole  leather, — it  is  pliable  sole  leather. 

Q.     Where  is  this  applied  ? 

A.    It  is  applied  upon  the  hand,  and  itpon  the  seat  of  the  pants. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  boys  being  stripped  of  their  pants  and  flogged 
upon  the  naked  back  with  that  P 

A.     No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.     Hav(;n't  you  heard  of  such  cases  there  P 

A.  What  do  I  understand  you;  stripped  from  the  feet  up,  or  from  the 
head  down  P 

Q.    From  the  head  down. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  haven't  understood  that  was  ever  the  case.  May  I  state 
my  belief? 

Q.    Certainly. 

A.  I  do  not  believe  the  thing  ever  occurred  in  the  institution  ;  that  is 
my  belief  on  that  point. 
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Q.  Well,  have  you  had  any  knowledge  that  a  boy  was  flogged  and 
showed  marks  of  the  blows  for  days  afterwards  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  been  so  informed.  Understand  me  on  this 
point ;  you  asked  me,  with  this  strap. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  been  informed  they  have  been  so  flogged  as  to 
show  marks  of  the  blows  afterwards  ? 

A.  A  single  case  of  injudicious  and  unnecessarily  severe  punishment 
was  inflicted  upon  two  boys  by  one  of  the  employes  of  the  institution. 

Q.     In  what  manner  ? 

A.  Not  with  a  strap,  but  with  a  piece  of  an  old  trace.  It  was  two 
thicknesses  of  sole  leather— thicker  than  sole  leather. 

Q.    To  what  extent  were  these  boys  flogged  P 

A.  They  were  punished  upon  the  seat  and  back  and  thighs,  leaving 
mariLS  showing  the  impressions  of  the  strap. 

Q.    For  what  offence  P 

A.    Do  you  ask  my  personal  knowledge  on  that  point  ? 

Q.    No,  sir ;  your  best  information. 

A.  My  best  information  is  this :  that  the  master  of  these  boys— the 
boys  over  to  the  farmhouse — was  absent  on  a  Wednesday  to  appear 
before  this  Ck>mmittee  in  this  house.  The  institution  at  that  time  was 
short  of  officers,  and  it  was  necessary  that  somebody  should  be  in  charge 
of  his  office.  One  of  the  employes,  a  farmer,  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
boys.  The  thing,  of  course,  would  not  have  been,  except  in  a  case  of 
absolute  necessity.  During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hinckley,  the  master  of 
the  house,  on  Wednesday,  the  boys  were  disorderly  in  this  shop  and 
refused  to  work,  making  a  general  disturbance,  whispering  with  each 
other,  talking  across  the  shop,  and  being  in  a  state  of  general  disorder. 
They  were  remonstrated  with  by  this  employ 6 ;  they  refused  to  obey,  and 
continued  to  make  a  disturbance,  two  of  them  being  leaders  in  it.  They 
were  invited  out  of  the  shop  to  a  room  for  the  purpose  of  punishment, 
the  boys  in  the  shop-room  being  left  in  charge  of  the  monitor  who  takes 
charge  of  the  boys  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  overseer,  but  is  not 
•allowed  to  have  any  charge  of  them  for  any  length  of  time.  As  they 
passed  out  of  the  room,  one  of  these  boys  seized  a  shovel  with  which  to 
knock  down  the  employ^  who  was  to  administer  the  punishment,  add- 
ing injury  to  insult.  Injudiciously,  the  officer  took  the  boys  down  into  a 
room  somewhere  near  and  took  this  old  piece  of  harness  and  punished 
them  very  injudiciously.  If  it  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trustees 
or  of  the  superintendent  they  would  not  have  sanctioned  it,  and  before 
having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent  or  the  trustees,  it 
was  reported  to  this  Committee. 

Q.  Well,  Doctor,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  boys  of  17  years  are  pun- 
ished by  flogging  P 

A.    I  think  boys  of  17  years  are  strapped  there ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  frequent  occurrence  that  boys — young  men — are  flogged 
with  this  strap  of  sole  leather  P 

A.  I  should  say,  no.  It  is  not  a  frequent  or  common  occurrence,  but 
an  occasional  one.    We  have  a  large  number  of  boys. 

Q.    According  to  the  average  number,  altogether  P 
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A.    Perhaps  so,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  do  you  know  of  .any  more  terrible  punishment  than  a  strap 
of  sole  leather,  of  the  length  and  width  and  weight  you  describe? 

A.    I  know  that  form  of  punishment  can  be  used  injudiciously,  and 
Hi»vs  can  be  treated  severely  by  any  form  of  punishment  you  may  devise. 

len  you  use  it  judiciously,  1  do  not  believe  the  boys  are  injured,  or 

re  been  cruelly  treated  by  that  instrument. 

I,    Don't  you  know  that  one  boy  was  severely  flogged,  and  committed 

cide  that  night  ? 

L     I  do  not. 

i.    Have  you  heard  so  ? 

L     I  have  heard  so,  but  I  know  it  is  not  true. 

I.  What  were  the  facts  out  of  which  the  story  grew  ? 

L  The  facts  are  these,  and  here,  I  will  not  state  personal  cognizance 
the  facts,  but  my  belief  of  the  matter.  We  had  a  boy  by  the  name  of 
rtland,  in  the  institution, — a  very  passionate,  disorderly  fellow.  One 
^on  Friday, — I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  tiie  day, — from  some  cause, 
aking,  perhaps,  he  was  not  treated  just  as  he  should  be,  he  went  into  a 
lent  passion ;  he  threw  his  school-books  about  his  room,  at  the  teacher, 
i  entered  into  the  most  violent  and  abusive  language,  abusing  not  only 

teacher,  but  the  boys  and  the  officers  of  the  institution  generally, 
eatening  violence  upon  one  and  all.    He  was  a  large  boy,  or  among 

large  boys.  The  officer  or  teacher  over  him,  did  not  presume  to  go 
ong  the  class  of  boys  and  take  him  out  for  punishment,  but  allowed 
a  to  take  his  seat.  By  the  way,  in  the  beginning,  he  admonished  him 
,  to  do  so,  but  not  heeding  the  admonition,  he  kept  on.  After  he  had 
missed  the  school,  the  teacher  called  to  Gartland,  and  asked  him  if  he 
s  ready  to  come  into  the  floor,  and  he  said,  yes.  The  teacher  talked 
h  him,  and  Gartland  was  still  abusive,  still  in  a  state  of  mind,  not  fit 
talk  with.  The  teacher  said,  "  Gartland,  1  will  put  you  down  in  the 
ge  until  you  can  talk  about  this."  He  went  down,  and  put  him  into 
!  lodge,  and  locked  him  in.    The  next  day,  the  boy  was  taken  out  of 

lodge  and  taken  up  to  the  bath-room,  and  bathed  with  the  rest  of  the  - 
^s ;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  superintendent  of  the  institution,  he  was 
:ed  if  he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Rice,  and  have  a  conversation  concerning 

conduct  of  the  previous  day.  Mr.  Rice  was  sent  for  to  come  and 
k:  with  him ;  he  talked  with  him  kindly  for  a  long  time,  in  regard  to 

offence,  and  Gartland  admitted  it,  and  said  that  he  ought  to  be  pun- 
ed.  Mr.  Rice  said,  "  I  will  punish  you  with  the  strap  upon  the  hand." 
5  don't  call  that  flogging ;  flogging,  we  understand  to  be — the  defini- 
a  of  the  term  flogging  would  cover  another  mode  of  punishment  As 
1  have  established  the  term,  or  as  the  Committee  have  established  it,  I 
derstand  it  to  mean  upon  the  bare  back,  or  the  system  other  than  the 
id.  He  took  the  strap  to  administer  the  punishment  upon  the  hand ; 
administered  a  light  punishment.    The  boy  complained  of  not  being 

II,  and  had  said  to  Mr.  Rice,  "I  would  rather  take  my  punishment 
ne  other  day."  Mr.  Rice  replied,  "  Very  well,  if  you  don't  want  to 
eive  it  now,  we  will  defer  it,"  and  the  punishment  was  deferred.  He 
nt  down  to  the  lodge  with  him,  and  on  the  way,  stopped  to  talk  with 
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regard  to  his  condition,  and  with  regard  to  his  punishment,  and  the  last 
thing,  before  opening  the  lodge  door,  he  had  a  talk,  and  told  him,  that  he 
hoped  he  would  get  out,  and  that  he  would  not  do  anything  of  the  same 
kind  that  he  had  been  doing ;  and  in  half  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  he  was 
found  dead. 

Q.    What  was  the  age  of  that  boy  ? 

A.    Twenty  years. 

Q.  Doctor,  do  you  think  a  young  man,  20  years  old,  who  shows  such 
a  penitent  disposition  as  that  boy  did  from  the  testimony  you  have  given, 
ought  to  be  flogged  ? 

A  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  he  should,  if  he  had  a  penitent  disposition. 
This  boy  was  a  violent  boy ;  he  had  been  punished  frequently  before,  and 
he  was  constantly  breaking  out  in  this  violent  manner ;  constantly  I  may 
say ;  very  often. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  boy  admitted  he  was  wrong  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  punished  after  his  superintendent  had  talked  kindly  with  him 
— this  was  the  next  day.  Now,  do  you  think  that  a  boy,  20  years  old,  who 
exhibits  such  a  disposition,  ought  to  be  flogged  ? 

A.  I  mean,  sir,  that  if  the  boy  had  been  violent,  and  had  been  pun- 
ished for  similar  oflTenees  before,  and  admits  his  oflfence,  that  he  ought  to 
be  punished.  If  he  had  not  been  punished,  thousands  of  other  boys  would 
make  the  same  excuse  on  the  same  complaint,  and  only  go  from  the 
lodge  back  to  the  school  again  to  do  as  he  had  done ;  to  play  again  as  he 
had  been  playing  before. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  that  a 
young  man,  20  years  old,  of  violent  temper,  who  readily,  on  being  kindly 
talked  to,  admits  his  oflfence,  should  be  flogged,  or  that  he  would  be  the 
better  for  it  ? 

A.     Well,  sir,  you  put  that  upon  high  moral  grounds, 

Q.  I  put  it  precisely  as  you  have  testifled.  You  are  a  physician,  and 
you  are  a  trustee  of  this  state  institution  where  young  men  are  sent  to  be 
reformed.  I  ask  you  whether  in  your  opinion,  either  as  a  trustee  or  as  a 
public  oflScer  and  physician,  a  young  man  20  years  old,  who,  when 
reasoned  with,  admits  his  fault,  ought  to  be  flogged  under  such  circum- 
stances ? 

A.  I  do  not  believe,  sir,  that  boys  of  that  age  should  be  flogged  ;  I  do 
not  believe  that  boys  of  that  age  should  suffer  corporal  punishment  in 
an  institution  of  that  kind. 

Q.    Then  why  do  you  pei*mit  it? 

A.  Because  the  Stat«  has  compelled  us  to  kee'p  these  boys  there  in 
that  institution.  We  have  remonstrated  against  that  punishment;  we 
have  asked  the  Stiite  to  give  us  means  of  governing  them  otherwise,  and 
the  State  has  virtually  done  so ;  and  we  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  can  govern  the  whole  class  of  these  boys  without  any  use  of 
the  strap.  We  have  been  compelled,  in  order  to  keep  the  institution  and 
maintain  government  there,  to  keep  the  class  of  boys  within  the  walls  of 
the  institution  which  you,  as  legislators,  have  sent  us,  and  we  have  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  such  means. 
Q  The  boys  are  given  religious  instruction  ? 
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you  think  a  young  ttifttt  20  years  old  would  be  any  more 
adant  on  prayers  or  good  advice,  after  he  had  committed 
sorry  for  it,  if  he  was  taken  out  and  flogged  on  the  bare 
hen  afterwards  kindly  dealt  with  ? 

indly  dealt  with  and  kindly  remonstrated  with,  over  and 

lo  not  believe,  sir,  that  the  boy  would  be  more  likely  to 

I  don't  believe  there  was  any  such  thing  as  reform  in 

I  mean   the   kindness  represented   by  a  strap  of  sole 
and  a  half  in  width,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
een  tried  with  this  kind  of  kindness,  and  it  failed. 
)ther  produced  death  P 

Prescott.)  Did  you  say  this  boy  had  been  punished 
ifore  ? 

is  history  in  the  institution  ;  yes,  sir. 
now  whether  he  had  been  punished  several  times  before 
>nths  of  this  occurrence  ? 
enow ;  I  think  not. 
now  he  was  not  P 
Lnow  he  was  not,  within  a  few  months. 

Allen.)     You   said   punishments  were   not  frequently 
3are  back.    Where  was  this  strap  applied  P 
ayP 
lly. 
t  is  upon  the  band. 

[y  upon  the  thigh. 

,  sir. 

you  mean  that  boys  of  17  are  stripped  so  as  to  expose 
>  the  waist  and  flogged  there,  in  that  manner,  upon  their 

to  their  waists  P 

up  to  their  waists,  so  that  their  naked  backs  are  exposed 

:now,  sir,  but  that  their  shirt  is  longer  than  their  bodies. 

jTou  whether  the  backs  of  these  boys  are  exposed  there, 

rged? 

lat  they  have  taken  their  pants  off,  and  struck  them  upon 

nsider  that  a  proper  punishment  for  young  men  17  years 

ted  to  you,  sir,  that  the  trustees  do  not  believe  these  boys 
ihed  in  this  way ;  they  believe  they  should  be  put  in  an 
B  they  can  be  subjected  to  better  than  corporal  punish- 
is  what  they  have  been  laboring  for  during  these  four 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  another  punishment, — of  being  deprived  of  their 
rations.  How  long  do  you  deprive  them  of  their  rations  ?  Do  you  mean 
entirely  ?    Describe  what  you  mean. 

A.  The  boys  will  be  deprived  of  their  dinner,  or  of  their  supper ;  they 
are  never  deprived  of  their  food  for  twenty-four  hours.  They  may  be  put 
on  short  rations  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 

Q.    What  do  you  meai^  by  short  rations  ? 

A.  Enough  bread  and  enough  water,  but  not  having  their  coffee,  and 
not  having  their  usual  amount  of  food. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  officers  use  only  weapons  allowed  by  the  trustees. 
What  weapons  do  they  use  ? 

A.    The  strap  that  has  i)een  described. 

Q.     Any  fireai*ms? 

A.  No,  sir;  there  are  no  firearms  allowed  in  the  institution  by  the 
trustees,  and  I  think  there  are  none  carried. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  assault  that  was  made  by  these  boys  upon  Mrs. 
Moore.     What  did  these  boys  say  was  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  P 

A.  They  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  institution,  and  they  were  ready  to 
resort  to  any  means. 

Q.     Did  they  make  any  complaint  against  the  lady  ? 

A.    No,  not  in  the  least ;  the  old  lady  was  respected  very  highly. 

Q.  Ai)out  the  riot  of  last  January.  Do  you  know  that  the  real  com- 
mencement of  it  was  a  blow  struck  the  boy  Collins  in  the  mouth  by  one 
of  the  officers  for  a  very  small  offence,  and  that  that  was  the  beginning 
of  it? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  that. 

Q.     Haven't  you  heard  so  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  so  from  the  boys  and  from  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  inquire  of  the  boys? 

A.  I  cannot  say  positively  that  I  have  inquired  of  each  individual,  but 
I  have  talked  with  the  Imys. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  boys  tell  you  that  Collins  was  struck  in  the  mouth, 
at  the  beginning  of  it  ? 

A..    No,  sir;  the  i)oys  told  me  he  was  not 

Q.     Well,  you  have  heard  the  story  ? 

A-  I  have  heard  the  stor>%  but  I  did  not  hear  it  before  I  heard  it  from 
a  member  of  this  committee ;  subsequently  I  did. 

Q.     Do  you  mean  members  of  this  Committee  P 

A.     No, sir;  I  mean  members  representing:  the  reformatory  institution. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  want  to  make  a  motion,  and  I  may  as  well  make  it 
now.  It  brings  out  a  little  statement  which  will  illustrate  particularly 
how  this  matter  has  proceeded,  and  the  position  of  the  Committee  during 
the  investigation  which  took  place.  As  you  will  remember,  certain 
diarges  were  brought  forward  by  a  member  of  this  Committee  in  writ- 
ing. These  charges  were  sustained  by  evidence  of  Mr.  Hinckley  and  Mr. 
Phillips.  There  was  an  opinion  in  the  Committee  that  the  evidence  did 
not  sustain  the  charges.  Then  the  Committee  proposed  to  take  the 
charges,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  the  Committee  were  not  allowed  to 
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ke  the  charges,  nor  to  have  copies  of  them.  That  is  to  say,  the  gentle- 
an  who  brought  them  forward  represented  that  from  the  manner  he 
me  into  possession  of  the  charges,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  leave  them 
ith  the  Committee,  or  to  allow  the  Committee  to  take  copies  of  them, 
elt  obliged,  for  it  has  a  savor  of  justice  about  it,  to  concede  the  point 
at,  as  the  gentleman  said,  his  honor  would  be  compromised  if  he  allowed 
em  to  appear,  that  we  ought  not  to  insist.  I  think  I  was  wrong ;  but 
im  very  happy  to  say  that  I  erred  honestly,  and  from  a  sense  of  ex- 
Bme  delicacy ;  because  it  puts  us  in  a  false  position,  and  we  have  been 
ry  patient  with  it.  It  put  us  in  a  very  awkward  position  in  regard  to 
e  public.  People  have  been  saying,  "What  is  it?  What  is  it? 
Tiy  don't  you  come  out  and  tell  us  the  whole  thing  ?  "  Mr.  Chairman, 
9  could  not  tell  everything,  because  everything  had  been  withdrawn 
3m  our  possession  on  this  point  of  delicacy.  I  confess  I  did  not  sup- 
»se  it  would  put  us  in  such  a  condition.    Now,  then,  instead  of  seeking 

cover  up  anything,  we  have  simply  been  deprived  of  these  charges 
emselves ;  and  I  notice  this  morning  this  accompanying  circumstance, 
at  neither  Mr.  Hinckley  nor  Mr.  Phillips,  who  were  to  be  relied  upon 

prove  these  charges,  are  present.  Now,  I  don't  know  whether  they 
ill  be  here,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  notice  has  been  sent  by  the  clerk 

this  Committee  for  both  of  these  men  to  be  present.  1  wish  that  there 
ay  be  no  mistake  about  it,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  excuse,  I 
ove  you  that  the  Committee  summon  Mr.  Hinckley  and  Mr.  Phillips  to 
►pear  at  this  hearing  from  day  to  day  until  it  is  concluded,  or  until  they 
e  discharged  by  order  of  the  Committee. 
The  Chair  put  the  question. 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  should  hardly  second  that  motion.  I  have  no  ques- 
)n  whatever  but  what  Mr.  Hinckley  would  have  been  here  to-day  unless 
I  had  been  sick.  I  learned  from  a  gentleman  living  near  him  that  he 
LS  been  sick  for  the  past  few  weeks.  I  trust  that  both  these  persons 
ill  be  summoned  before  the  Committee.    One  other  word  I  would  like 

state  in  answer  to  Colonel  Washburn.  He  spoke  of  certain  charges 
iving  been  made  by  certain  oflBicers  connected  with  the  institution.  I 
t  not  understand  that  any  formal  charges  have  been  made.  Statements 
ere  made  which  were  the  original  cause  of  the  investigation  connected 
ith  the  institution,  and  the  result  of  these  statements  was  that  sub- 
mmittees  were  appointed  to  go  to  the  institution  and  take  evidence  in 
gard  to  the  management  and  discipline  of  that  institution.  I  desire  to 
ate  for  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  having  made  some  startling  statements 

the  House  when  this  matter  was  brought  up  there,  that  1  made  the 
Eitement,  not  upon  any  statements  that  had  been  made  to  me  by  officers 
nnected  with  the  institution,  but  from  evidence  which  had  appeared 
ere  before  this  sub-committee  of  the  general  committee. 
Mr.  Washburn.  Generally,  I  do  not  care  anything  about,  it ;  but  any- 
»dy  can  see  that  this  motion  is  made  simply  in  the  interest  of  getting  all 
e  facts.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  people  who  know  the  facts  about 
is  institution  may  have  a  chance  to  come  here  and  testify ;  that  is  all. 
y  motion  is  just  in  the  opposite  direction  from  covering  any  single 
ing  up. 
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Mr.  Allen.  In  callin;^  upon  Mr.  Prescott  to  furnish  the  names  of  boys 
from  the  Refoiyi  School  who  should  testify,  I  spoke  of  him  because  I 
knew  he  was  on  the  sub-committee  and  knew  what  boys  should  be  called. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  gentleman  will  file  with  the  secretary  the 
namc^s  of  any  persons,  inside  or  outside  of  the  institution,  that  they  desire 
to  have  summoned  before  this  Committee  to  testify  in  reference  to  this 
ease,  those  persons  shall  be  summoned  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Prescott.  One  other  request  I  wish  to  make.  This  sub-commit- 
tee saw  two  or  three  i»oys  that  had  betm  punished;  they  also  saw  the 
weapon  with  which  those  boys  had  been  punished.  They  brought  that 
wetvpon  with  them  to  the  committee-room  some  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 
I  und(*rstand  that  weapon  was  tAken  from  the  committee-room,  by  whose 
leave  I  know  not,  but  it  was  taken  back  to  the  institution.  I  would  ask 
that  that  piece  of  harness  strap,  with  which  some  two  or  three  boys  were 
punished,  be  also  brought  before  this  Committee. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  will  say  that  I  believe  1  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  who  went  up  there  and  brought  that  strap  down.  I  gave  it,  I 
think,  to  Captain  Davis,  one  member  of  the  committee,  but  what  became 
of  it  T  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.    There  will  be  no  trouble  about  the  strap. 

Mr.  Washbukn.    Let  it  be  included  in  the  summons. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  moved  that  Mr.  Hinckley,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr. 
Chase  and  Mr.  Clarke  be  summoned  to  appear  to-morrow ;  after  that  we 
will  summon  the  boys  from  the  institution,  and  such  other  persons  as 
may  be  desired.  We  cannot  summon  them  all  at  one  time,  but  the 
motion  is  that  these  persons  named  be  summoned  to-morrow. 

The  motion  was  put  and  declared  carried. 

Dr.  Harvet.  The  strap  which  has  been  alluded  to  here  with  which 
two  boys  were  punished,  I  have  alluded  to  and  said  it  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  and  could  not  be  sanctioned  by  the 
trustees  and  superintendent.  That  particular  strap  is  not  the  strap  with 
which  the  boys  are  punished  in  the  institution.  Allow  me  to  say  that 
a  gentleman  of  the  Committee  gave  me  that  strap  in  the  committee- 
room,  but  what  I  did  with  it  I  cannot  at  this  minute  say.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  in  existence  or  that  it  is  not 

The  Chairman.    You  can  get  another  similar  to  that. 

Dr.  Harvet.  If  it  is  in  existence  the  Committee  shall  have  it.  With 
regard  to  flogging  these  boys :  flogging,  gentlemen,  in  the  popular  sense 
of  the  term,  means  punishment  upon  the  bare  body,  and  not  upon  the 
hand.    I  wish  that  that  may  be  set  right  in  the  minds  of  the  Committee. 

Adjourned  until  Wednesday,  March  28,  in  the  blue  room. 
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SECOND  HEARING. 


Wednesday,  March  28, 1877. 

Bnator  Denny  of  Suffolk  in  the  chair. 

he  Chairman.    Mr.  Hyde,  I  would  inquire  if  you  propose  to  hear 

her  from  Dr.  Harvey. 

[r.  Allen.    I  desire  to  ask  the  trustee  one  or  two  questions  with  your 

nission. 

he  Chairman.    Proceed. 

Dr.  Harvey — Continued. 
.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)    Dr.  Harvey,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
ng  men  of  the  ages  of  17  to  21  were  flogged  with  the  leather  strap 
described  ? 

.  I  did  state  yesterday  that  the  boys  at  the  institution  were  flogged 
1  a  leather  strap. 

^    Up  to  what  ages  is  that  punishment  inflicted  ? 
.    No  definite  age  has  been  fixed. 

.  Will  you  state  whether  it  has  been  inflicted  upon  young  men  20 
rsold? 

.     1  am  not  able  to  say  whether  it  has  or  not. 

.  Will  you  state  whether  it  has  been  inflicted  on  young  men  19 
rs  of  age  ? 

.     I  am  unable  to  state  that. 

.  Does  the  rule  of  the  trustees  permit  the  punishment  of  3'oung  men 
;o  the  ages  of  21  with  a  leather  strap  upon  their  person,  their  pants 
g  removed  ? 

.  The  rules  of  the  trustees  apply  to  no  age  in  particular.  They 
ly  to  all  the  inmates  of  the  school  alike. 

.  Will  the  rules  of  the  trustees  permit  the  oflScers  of  the  institution 
trip  young  men  up  to  the  age  of  21,  and  flog  them  in  the  manner  you 
Tibe  ? 

.    The  rules  of  the  institution  permit  the  oflScers  of  the  institution 
unish  the  boys  with  the  strap. 
.    Of  all  ages  ? 
.    It  does  not  define  ages. 
.     Of  all  ages  ? 

.  It  says  nothing  about  ages ;  it  does  not  define  the  ages.  I  re- 
ked  that  they  apply  to  all  inmates  of  the  institution  alike.  They  do 
single  out  any  class. 

.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  there  are  not  at  the  institution  quite  a 
iber  of  20  and  21, — upwards  of  17  ? 
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A.  We  are  sorry  to  say  there  are  boys  in  that  institution  of  19  and  20, 
— some  approaching  their  majority. 

Q.  Those  boys  are  permitted  to  be  flogged  by  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion? 

A.    They  are  under  the  same  discipline  as  other  boys. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  young  men  of  20  years  of  age  who  have  been 
flogged  in  the  last  two  years  ? 

A.    Never  seen  any. 

Q.    Have  you  heard  of  such  cases  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  have  not  heard  of  such  ca^^es, — not  so  stated  in  that  way. 

Q.    Have  you  heard  them  stated  in  that  way  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  because  the  ages  are  not  mentioned. 

Q.  How  old  was  that  boy  who  committed  suicide,  when  he  was 
flogged  ? 

A.  The  boy  who  committed  suicide,  when  he  was  not  flogged,  was  20 
years  and  some  months. 

Q.    I  mean  that  he  committed  suicide  after  the  flogging. ' 

A.  I  testified,  yesterday,  that  he  was  not  flogged,  in  the  general  sense 
of  the  term  flogging. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     Was  he  punished? 

A.    He  was  punished  lightly  upon  the  hand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Will  you  state  whether  he  was  told  whether  he 
would  be  flogged  afterwards  ?  ^ 

A.    I  am  not  aware  that  he  was  told  so. 

Q.    Haven't  you  been  so  informed  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  not  so  informed. 

Q,    What  was  he  told  when  he  was  sent  back  to  the  cell,  or  room  ? 

A.  It  was  said  that  if  he  was  not  ready  to  receive  punishment  that  day 
he  would  be  put  baqk  into  the  lodge  until  he  was  in  better  health. 

Q.    What  to  be  done  to  him  there  ? 

A.    I  presume  it  to  be  to  receive  punishment. 

Q.    What  punishment? 

A.    Strapping  upon  the  hand. 

Q.    Are  you  certain  that  was  the  method  ? 

A.    I  am  certain  it  was  the  method  that  day 

Q.    Are  you  certain  he  was  to  receive  it? 

A.    So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  speak  of  their  being  fed  upon  bread  and  water  while  in  the 
cells ;  how  often  wei-e  they  fed  while  there  ? 

A.  I  spoke  of  their  being  fed  upon  bread  and  water  as  a  temporary 
matter — not  while  in  the  lodge  any  considerable  time,  but  for  a  few 
days. 

Q.    How  often  were  they  fed  on  those  few  days  ? 

A.  Twice  a  day,  if  they  are  there  more  than  one  day.  It  may  be  when 
they  are  there  not  more  than  one  day  they  are  not  fed  twice  a  day. 

Q.     How  often  that  day  ? 

A.    Once. 

Q.    Was  that  punishment  sufficient  ? 

A,    I  think  it  is  sufficient. 
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Q.    Do  all  the  trustees  know  of  the  use  of  that  sweat-box  P 
A.     I  think  so,  sir,  possibly  with  one  exception — a  gentleman  who  came 
upon  the  board  this  spring. 
Q.     Who  was  that  ? 

^.    Senator  Swett  from  Haverhill.    I  am  not  aware  that  he  knew  of  it, 
jeing  a  recent  member  there, 
t.    You  think  all  the  trustees  knew  of  it  ? 

..  I  know  it  was  read  in  their  presence  on  the  quarterly  meeting, 
of  April,  1876 ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  every 
Dber  went  into  the  attic  and  saw  it. 

I.    Do  all  the  trustees  know  that  boys  are  flogged  on  their  bare  per- 
s,  the  trousers  being  removed,  and  as  you  described  ? 
..     So  far  as  I  know,  they  all  knew  it. 

i.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  leather  strap  that  was  before 
Committee  ? 

..  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  that  strap.  I  remember  being  in 
committee-room,  the  strap  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  I  asked  some 
tlemen  of  the  Committee  if  they  were  through  with  it,  and  they  said 
,  and  I  took  it ;  and  1  am  unable  to  say  what  I  did  with  it.  I  am  un- 
3  to  say  whether  it  is  in  existence  or  not. 

\,  Do  you  remember  asking  a  member  of  this  Committee  where  the 
.p  was,  and  he  told  you  in  the  drawer? 

..  I  do  not;  remember.  Three  members  were  standing  by  the  table, 
that  strap  came  to  my  mind,  and  I  asked  if  they  were  through  with 
The  conversation,  in  regard  to  just  the  words,  of  course,  are  not  fully 
messed  in  my  mind,  but  simply  the  facts  in  the  case.  I  took  the 
p. 

t.  Do  you  remember  telling  the  Committee  that  the  strap  belonged 
he  trustees,  and  you  meant  to  have  it  P  , 

..    I  don't  remember  that  fact, 
t.    Will  you  say  you  did  not  tell  him  so  P 
..    I  will  not  say  I  told  him  so,  and  I  will  not  say  I  did  not 
t.     Are  the  boys'  hands  tied  when  they  are  taken  out  and  flogged  ? 
..    No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

i.    Have  the  trustees  authorized  the  boys  to  be  tied  up  by  their  hands 
le  receiving  floggings  ? 
L.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Ir.  Allen.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee :  I  de- 
it  understood  that  this  investigation  is  taking  place  upon  the  order 
red  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  me ;  but  I  do  not  appear  here 
iny  way  or  manner  as  the  representative  of  the  complainants,  except 
my  other  member  of  the  House,  or  any  citizen,  may  appear.  I  desire 
y  much  to  be  relieved  of  the  trouble  of  interrogating  witnesses.  I 
le  here  yesterday,  because  Mr.  Bird  is  ill,  and  took  charge  the  first 
.  My  business  requires  my  presence  elsewhere,  and  I  desire  the 
nmittee  to  understand  that  1  appear  simply  as  a  citizen,  desirous  of 
Ling  information.  Therefore,  I  desire  any  citizen  to  consider  himself 
borized  to  make  inquiries  and  do  all  he  can  to  promote  truth  and 
It 
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The  CnATRMAN.  I  wished  to  state  that,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  wo 
asked  yon  to  assume  the  initiative  in  these  proceedings,  and,  of  course,  it 
is  entirely  volunUwy  ft»r  you  to  continue.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  relieve  us  of  the  responsibility  and  labor  of  asking  questions;  and 
any  one  else  who  h:is  questions  to  ask  upon  the  points  at  issue,  the  Com- 
mittee will  bo  glad  to  have  them  ask  them.  There  must  be  some  limit  to 
it.  Of  course  we  cannot  resolve  ourselves  into  a  debating  society,  and 
allow  every  one  to  ask  questions  who  sees  fit.  We  are  now  investigating 
the  subject  of  punishments,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  questions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pkescott.)  I  notice  in  the  last  report,  on  the  lOlh  page, 
the  following  paragraph : — 

"  Ours  is  a  reform  school,  but  it  is  also  a  place  of  discipline,  of  punish- 
ment, and  of  labor.  Without  discipline  there  can  be  no  success  to  labor; 
without  punishment  would  make  it  simply  a  school  and  place  for  learn- 
ing trades  and  work  on  the  farm,  which  would  defeat  its  purpose." 

I  wish  you  would  explain  what  the  trustees  mean  by  this :  "  Also  a 
place  of  punishment  and  labor."    That  has  certainly  been  blind  to  me. 

A.  I  would  Slate  to  the  Committee  that  I  was  hot  the  author  of  this 
particular  sentence  and  this  particular  report,  although  my  name  is  ap- 
pended to  the'  report.  I  suppose  I  had  an  understivnding  of  what  the 
report  meant,  ;is  it  was  read ;  and  I  subscribed  to  it.  [Heading.]  "  Ours 
is  a  reform  school,  but  it  is  also  a  pkice  of  discipline."  Any  explajiation, 
so  far,  Mr.  Prescott,  required  ? 

Mr.  PuESCOTT.    No,  sir. 

WiTXKSs.     [Still  reading]     "Of  punishment  and  labor."    Thus  far? 

Mr.  Pkescott.  I  meant  particularly  the  latter  clause,  about  learning 
trades,  etc.,  would  defeat  its  own  purpose.  Do  you  understand  that  boys 
are  sent  to  your  school  to  be  punished  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  to  be  punished  in  the  institution  nqcessarily.  I  un- 
derstand the  institution  itself— the  sending  of  boys  there — is  punish- 
ment. That  is  what  the  institution  was  established  for, — the  sentencing 
of  juvenile  criminals.  In  that  sense  it  is  an  institution  for  punishmerit. 
Tlie  institution  at  Wcstborough  is  not  an  institution  for  punishment,  but 
the  institution  that  the  State  established  in  that  plane  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  reformation ;  and  in  that  sense  I  understand  the  term  used 
here. 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  won't  question  you  longer  upon  that  point,  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  an  unfortunate  expression.  You  stated  in  regard  to  the  pun- 
ishments that  are  last  resorted  to  as  it  were,  are  authorized  by  the 
trustees,  did  you  ? 

A.  I  said  that  manner  of  punishments,  such  as  standing  on  the  line, 
etc, 

Q.  Then  the  sweat-box  and  strait-jacket  are  authorized  by  the  trus- 
tees? ' 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  trustees  knew  of  those  punishments,  and  sanctioned 
them. 

Q.    Well,  have  they  made  any  strict  rules  in  regard  to  punishments  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  votes  upon  record  in  reference  to  the  punish- 
ments, and  a  reference  to  the  record  would  recall  them. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  blows  that  a  boy  can  receive  ? 

A.  No,  sir.    We  have  not  fixed  that.    That  has  not  been  fixed. 

'^  '  '   "  .  ^     »      there  was  no  limit  to  •the  age  at  which 


ox,  called  the  wooden  strait-jacket  here, 
wn  as  a  wooden  strait-jacket  until  this 

the  seventh  day  of  April,  1875,  when  it 
bed,  for  the  first  time, 
peak  of  it  as  the  sweat-box,  or  jacket  ? 
3  the  sweat-box.    They  call  it  the  box. 
do  they  ? 
ird  of  till  it  was  heard  in  the  Legislature 

time  in  which  a  boy  can  be  confined  in 

are  concerned,  the  strait-jacket  and  the 
>lied  in  the  estimation  of  the  trustees, 
a  boy  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the  box 
ire  during  the  day  ? 

over  the  office,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the 
t  for  any  purpose  whatever,  he  signals  to 
ittends  to  his  wants;  and  he  is  always 
)d.    He  is  taken  out  for  his  meals. 


re  from  morning  till  night  without  food  P 
ist  or  without  his  supper. 
Do  you  know  that  some  boy  has  been 
:)n  in  that  box,  being  taken  out  at  night  ? 

done? 

een  confined  two  days  ? 


ingle  instance  or  two. 

r  having  his  hands  strapped  behind  his 

•wn  it  to  be  done. 

the  teachers  acknowledged  that  to  a  sub- 

at  testimony. 

oys  being  taken  out  of  the  box  in  a  faint- 

ird  of  it. 

;he  meeting  of  the  officers  of  this  institu- 

ion  commenced,  testimony  was  adduced 
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showing  that  boys  had  been  taken  out  of  that  box  in  a  fainting  condi- 
tion? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  snch  testimony  was  adduced. 

Q.    Ever  heard  of  it  P 

A.  I  have  heard  the  term  fainting  used,  but  afterwards,  on  investi- 
gation, the  term  was  not  sustained  by  the  officer  using  it  himself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  clerk  of  the  institution  had  testified  that 
three  or  four  boys  were  taken  out  of  the  box  in  a  faintrag  condition  ? 

A.    Before  this  Committee  ? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  so  testified.  I  have  never  heard  that  he  so 
testified. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  boys  say  they  would  rather 
receive  a  strapping  than  be  confined  in  the  sweat-box ;  which  do  they 
consider  the  worst  ? 

A.  The  officers  have  told  me  that  the  boys,  if  given  a  choice,  would 
rather  be  put  in  the  box  than  strapped. 

Q.    That  is  the  testimony  of  the  officers  ? 

A.    That  is  the  testimony  of  the  officer  to  me. 

Q.    Rather  be  put  in  the  box  ? 

A.    Rather  be  put  in  the  box  than  receive  the  strap. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  twenty  or  thirty  boys,  that  this  Committee  have 
seen,  have  testified  directly  to  the  contrary  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  it  I  did  not  know  the  Conunittee  had  seen  so  many 
boys. 

Q.  Did  you  see,  when  the  first  sub-committee  of  this  Committee  went 
up  there,  the  three  boys,  Sullivan,  Flynn  and  Hector  P 

A.    I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  any  of  them  P 

A.  I  saw  two  boys,  named  Sullivan  and  Flynn ;  I  think  they  were 
named  Sullivan  and  Flynn. 

Q.    Didn't  you  see  the  boy  named  Hector  ? 

Mr.  Prescott.    That  is  the  colored  boy. 

Mr.  Tompkins.    The  colored  boy,  the  monitor. 

Witness.    No,  sir. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Prescott  )     What  do  you  think  of  that  punishment  P 

A.     I  think  it  too  severe,  and  improperly  administered. 

Q.  So,  if  any  body  should  call  that  punishment  inhuman  or  brutal, 
would  you  think  the  terms  too  strong  P 

A  I  do  not  think  the  boys  were  injured  by  that  punishment.  Per- 
sons use  the  same  language  for  a  different  meaning.  I  should  not  use  the 
term  bruUil ;  but  1  should  certainly  say  it  was  unnecessary  and  injudicious. 

Q     Had  one  of  the  boys  ever  worked  on  the  farm  P 

A.     Sullivan  or  Flynn — not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  the  Hector  boy  P 

A.    I  do  remember  the  Hector  boy. 

Q.    What  is  his  constitution  P 

A.  His  health  is  very  good  now.  He  was  in  a  weakened  condition  a 
year  ago,  but  his  health  has  improved  up  to  the  present. 
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Q.    This  punishment  was  inflicted  by  a  man  named  Rawson  P 

A.    It  was,  I  understand. 

Q.    What  is  his  position  there  ? 

A.    He  is  one  of  the  farm  hands. 

Q.    Was  he  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  boys  P 

A.    He  was,  teniponirily. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  connected  with  the  institution— this  man 
Rawson  P 

A.    I  think  he  lias  been  on  the  farm  about  a  year. 

Q.    About  a  year.    Is  he  still  connected  with  the  institution  P 

A.  He  is,  sir,  as  farmer,  not  as  an  officer ;  be  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  boys. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  this  severe  punishment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Raw- 
son,  of  three  boys — I  only  know  of  it  by  the  report  of  the  sub-committee 
— notwithstanding  his  severe  and  injudicious  action,  to  use  a  mild  t«rm, 
he  is  retained  as  an  officer  of  the  institution  P 

A.    He  is  not  retained  as  an  officer,  but  is  employed  upon  the  farm. 

Q.    As  an  employ6  of  the  institution.    Is  Mr.  Bigelow  retained  there  P 

A.    Mr.  Bigelow  is  still  an  officer  of  the  institution. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  boys  being  sometimes  drenched  with  water  from 
hose.    That  was  to  subdue  a  riot  and  quell  a  disturbance  P 

A.    The  instance  that  I  mentioned  yesterday  was,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  that  mode  of  punishment  to  be  used  as  a 
pnnishment  P 

A.  I  have  understood  of  its  being  so  used  in  a  few  instances  for  aggra- 
vated offences,  but  not  the  hose  mentioned  yesterday ;  but  simply  the 
garden-hose. 

Q.    What  was  the  nature  of  those  offences  P 

A.  We  can  put  you  in  testimony  to  that  effect,  but  I  cannot  give  you 
it  at  t^is  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  this  punishment  previous  to  this  investiga- 
tion commencing  a  month  ago  P 

A.    Certainly,  sir,  I  did  know  it. 

Q.    ToudidknowitP 

A.    I  did,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  consider  it  a  proper  mode  of  punishment  P 

A.    I  do,  sir. 

Q.    Was  the  mode  of  punishment  authorized  by  the  trustees  P 

A.  No,  sir,  not  authorized  by  any  vote  of  the  trustees ;  but  the  mode  of 
punishment  has  been  called  to  their  attention,  and  it  has  been  sanctioned 
and  been  used. 

Q.    As  punishment? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  as  punishment  for  such  and  such  cases.  We  have  never 
discountenanced  its  use. 

Q.  I  understand  you,  then,  that  notice  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  trustees  of  the  use  of  the  hose  upon  the  boys  as  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment? 

A.  The  trustees  were  immediately  informed  of  the  first  time  hose  was 
used,  and  how  it  was  used,  and  the  success  with  which  it  was  used. 
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•  Q.    What  was  the  oflfence  ? 

A.  As  I  stated  to  you  yesterday,  it  was  riotous  conduct  during 
religious  services  in  the  chapel. 

Q.  You  misundei*stand  me  entirely.  I  meant  to  ask  you  whether  the 
pouring  of  water  from  the  hose  upon  the  boys  in  the  lodge  had  been  used 
as  a  mode  of  punishment  other  than  to  quell  the  disturbance  at  the  time. 
I  understand  from  the  answer  made  by  you  before  that  some  of  the  boys 
made  such  a  noise  in  the  lodge  that  it  disturbed  the  services  in  the 
chapel,  and  that  water  was  poured  upon  them ;  that  the  noise  was  quelled 
and  the  boys  wore  taken  and  eared  for.  But  do  I  understand  you  that 
water  is  poured  upon  boys,  not  to  quell  a  disturbance,  but  as  a  punish- 
ment for  boys  ?     That  is  what  I  desire  to  get  at. 

A.  Well,  sir,  we  may  not  think  alike  in  regard  to  the  term  punish- 
ments. I  refeiTed  to  the  first  instance  as  punishment  when  the  boys 
were  engaged  in  riotous  conduct.  It  was  used  then,  in  m}'  signification 
of  the  term,  as  punishment. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  before  the  Committee  that  you  did  not  consider 
that  as  punishment  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    But  simply  to  quell  a  disturbance  P 

A.     It  was  simply  a  punishment  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  gut  at  is,  that  that  form  of  punishment — pouring 
water  upon  the  boys — has  been  used  as  a  punishment,  perhaps  for  whis- 
tling, or  some  other  minor  offence? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  for  minor  offences,  but  for  disturbing  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  chapel. 

Q.     Something  to  quell  the  noise  at  the  time  P 

A.  Something  to  quell  the  noise  at  the  time,  because  they  could  not 
be  brought  to  terms  at  the  time.  .  4 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  a  case  where  a  teacher  in  school  used  hose  upon 
a  boy  for  stealing  a  skate  strap? 

A.  I  have  heard  of  a  case  where  the  teacher  used  hose,  and  I  think 
that  stealing  a  skate  strap  was  among  the  offences  charged. 

Q.  And  in  that  Ciise  it  vnxs  used  as  punishment,  and  not  to  quell  a  dis- 
turbance ? 

A.  Not  for  that  individual  offence,  but  that  was  in  the  line  of  offences. 
As  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  I  am  unable  to  narrate  this  offence,  which 
was  the  principal  cause  for  which  it  was  used,  and  to  which  you  now 
allude. 

Q.  About  that  boy  Gartland  committing  suicide  a  year  ago  last  Jan- 
uar}' ;  did  you  testify  that  that  boy  was  not  punished  ? 

A.  I  testified  yesterday  that  he  was  punished  on  the  hand  on  that  day, 
and  was  administered  a  light  punishment ;  that,  to  my  belief,  he  asked  to 
be  let  oft*,  as  he  was  not  well,  and  that  he  was  so  let  off  by  the  officer. 

Q.    What  was  the  punishment;  do  you  know? 

A.    Strapping  upon  the  hand. 

Q.  Have  you,lookcd  over  the  records  of  the  institution  to  find  a  record 
of  that  punishment  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know,  sir,  whether  that  is  here  or  not    It  is  in  existence, 
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if  it  is  not  here  to-day,  and  the  officer  who  administered  it  can  be  broaght 
before  the  Committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Let  me  ask  you  one  question.  How  many 
times  in  the  last  two  years  has  the  pouring  of  water  by  hose  been  used 
as  punishment  in  the  institution  ? 

A.    On  how  many  different  occasions  P 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  think  I  knew  exactly  within  24  hours  since.  I  think  six  or  seven, 
**"*,  I  will  not  state  positively ;  but  it  was  in  that  neighborhood. 

J.     (By  Mr.  Lowe.)    Whether  since  tliis  investigation  conmienced, 

se  the  visit  of  the  first  sub-committee,  any  change  has  been  made  in 
general  management  of  the  institution  as  respects  punishments  ? 

L    They  have  not  been  altered  by  the  trustees. 

^    No  change  in  the  general  method  of  discipline  P 

L    No,  sir. 

1.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)     Was  Mr.  Rawson  in  the  office  that  day  P 
that  the  man  we  saw  in  the  office  P 

^.    Yes,  sir. 

J.    Is  he  in  charge  of  the  boys  P 

L    No  sir.    The  officer  having  charge  of  the  office  properly,  that  day 

s  called  before  the  Committee.    The  institution  at  that  time  was  short 

help,  and  could  not  supply  his  place  in  any  other  way. 

J.     (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     I  asked  you  about  that  boy  Hector ;  do  you 

aember  him  P 

L    I  do,  sir. 

2.  Did  you  see  him  at  the  time  the  Committee  saw  him  P 
i,    I  did  not  see  him. 

i.    See  hira  next  day  ? 

L.  •  I  did  not  see  him  next  day. 

I.    What  is  the  state  of  the  health  of  that  boy  P 

L.     A  year  ago  that  boy  was  in  the  hospital ;  he  had  disease  of  the  lungs. 

was  in  the  hospital  quite  a  time  taking  medicine,  but  recovered  suf- 

ently  to  leave  the  hospital,  and  since  then  has  been  at  the  farm-house. 

has  been  at  one  of  the  trust-houses.    He  has  not  been  in  the  hospital 

ently,  and  not  been  under  my  direct  observation. 

i.    Don't  you  know.  Doctor,  that  this  boy.  Hector,  was  placed  outside 

he  institution  for  the  sake  of  improving  his  physical  condition, — being 

ck  boy,  he  was  placed  at  one  of  the  trust-houses  P 

L.    For  that  purpose  P 

I,    Yes,  sir. 

L.    No,  sir ;  it  was  not  the  fact 

I,    Was  not  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  his  being  placed  outside  P 

i.    Not  to  my  knowledge.    I  never  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  so 

ced.    It  would  be  contrary  to  my  custom  to  do  so.    I  frequently  take 

m  inside  of  the  hospital  from  the  trust-houses,  where  they  can  have 

ter  care  than  in  the  trust-houses. 

^    Did  you  ever  make  a  statement  to  anybody  th{it  that  boy  was 

urable,  and  would  probably  die  P 

L.    At  the  time  he  was  first  sick,  I  thought  the  disease  was  incurable. 
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To  my  surprise  and  disappointment  he  seems  to  be  recovering  his 
health. 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  desire  to  state,  that  since  commencing  this  exami- 
nation I  have  had  several  notes  and  slips  and  pieces  of  paper  sent  to  me 
to  ask  the  Doctor  certain  questions.  I  do  not  desire  to  sit  in  this  place 
as  a  prosecutor.  I  desire  to  get  at  the  bottom  facts  in  this  matter,  and 
form  my  judgment  correctly  and  deliberately  on  all  the  testimony 
adduced  here.  I  have  had  a  slip  passed  to  me  to  ask  the  Doctor  ques- 
tions, from  parties  whom  I  do  not  know, — some  of  whom  I  never  saw. 
If  they  have  got  questions  to  ask  the  Doctor,  and  if  they  know  more  of 
this  affair  than  I  do, — and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  persons  in  the  room 
knowing  ten  times  more  about  this  case  than  I  do,— I  should  much  rather 
have  them  ask  the  Doctor  those  questions,  than  that  I  should  be  placed 
here  as  a  sort  of  prosecutor  and  asking  questions  on  one  side  of  this  case. 
I  want  to  get  the  facts,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  any  questions  that  any- 
body, knowing  to  the  facts,  wishes  to  ask,  I  should  much  rather  have 
them  ask  them  than  send  slips  of  paper  to  me,  because  it  places  me  in  a 
false  position.  There  are  some  parties  who  have  sent  slips  to  me,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  ask  the  questions. 

The  Chairman  I  would  say  that  the  chair  would  consider  it  entirely 
proper  for  any  one  present  here  who  wishes  questions  asked  bearing 
npon  points  under  consideration,  that  they  would  put  the  questions  in 
writing ;  and  T  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  Mr. 
Prescott  whether  he  should  put  the  questions  or  not.  If  it  is  proper  to 
put  it,  he  can  do  so,  and  if  not  he  will  not,  and  that  is  the  only  way 
any  gentleman  desiring  a  question  asked  should  put  it,  that  is,  in  writing, 
and  the  question  will  be  put  if  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  question  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  hope  this  reference  will  not  embarrass  any  one  in  asking 
questions.  I  do  not  want  any  one  to  feel  embarrassed  at  any  conver- 
sation which  has  been  made  relative  to  it. 

Mr.  Washburn.  There  is  great  propriety,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see 
thissense  of  delicacy  present  itself.  It  is  extremely  improper,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  gentlemen  sitting  here  in  a  judicial  capacity  should  be  mistaken 
for  prosecuting  attorneys.  I  know  that  it  does  injustice  to  a  member  of 
this  Committee  to  assume,  that  while  he  is  sitting  here  as  a  judge,  he  is 
acting  as  a  prosecuting  attorney.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table  sits  a 
sagacious  and  intelligent  member  of  the  bar,  who  is  kind  enough  to  assist 
the  Committee  in  leading  the  inquiry  into  the  management  of  this"  institu- 
tion. The  Committee  are,  of  course,  very  glad  to  have  his  help,  and  it 
seems  to  me  very  strange  that  any  gentleman  present  should  not  have 
mistaken  Mr.  Allen,  rather  than  Mr.  Prescott,  as  the  person  who  was 
conducting  the  inquiry  into  this  management.  While  I  shall  welcome 
questions,  I  would  suggest  the  obvious  propriety  of  their  being  commu- 
nicated through  Mr.  Allen,  and  not  through  a  member  of  this  Committee, 
of  whom  it  might  falsely  be  assumed,  that  he  was  interested  in  carrying 
out  the  prosecution,  which  I  should  hope  would  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Prescott.  The  questions  I  should  naturally  ask  of  the  witness 
are  matters  that  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  as  a  member  of  this 
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Committee  and  a  member  of  the  sub-committee.  Having  spent  a  gi*eat 
deal  of  time  in  the  hist  two  or  three  weeks  in  an  ofl5eial  capacity,  of 
course  there  are  some  matters  I  can  ask  about ;  and  tliero  are  matters  I 
do  not  know  about;  and  if  there  are  any  matters  that  they  do  know  about, 
I  should  like  them  to  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  want  to  say,  sir,  that  anybody,  and  the  Committee  also, 
will  understand  the  position  in  which  we  stand.  If  I  undoi'stand  it 
wrongly,  I  want  to  bo  made  right.  This  order,  under  which  we 
are  acting,  is,  "that  the  Committee  on  Public  Charitable' Institutions 
inquire  and  report  whether  any  and  what  legislation  is  necessary  in 
regard  to  the  discipline  at  the  Stite  Reform  School  at  Wcstborough." 
Now,  on  that,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  only  our  duty  to  hear  evidence, 
but  "  to  inquire."  "  To  inquire ! "  I  lay  considerable  stress  upon  that 
word,  so  that  nobody  will  feel  that  by  asking  questions  of  individual 
witnesses,  or  that  if  I  ask  questions,  I  do  not  want  nnyl)ody  to  feel  for 
one  moment  that  I  am  stepping  outside  of  the  line  of  ray  duty,  or  that 
it  is  improper  in  any  way.  I  feel  that  the  word  "inquire"  means  that 
the  Committee  shall  inquire.  Ithiuk  it  can  be  interpreted  only  one  way, 
and  if  I  am  wrong  I  want  to  be  set  rii^ht. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  upon  thoso 
points,  but  we  muj*t  have  some  method  al^out  those  inquiries ;  and  if  any 
gentleman  wants  to  make  any  inquiries  upon  the  points  under  con- 
sideration, let  him  put  them  in  writing.  It  would  be  best  to  put  them 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  is  at  present  representing  the  Com- 
mittee. There  is  no  objection  to  it  in  him,  he  putting  any  inquiries  he 
chooses. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  thought  the  gentleman  quite  right  in  making  the 
remarks  he  did. 

Dr.  Harvey.  Not  as  a  witness,  but  allow  me  to  say  as  a  trustee  that 
I  hope  the  questions  will  be  asked.  Wo  think  our  case  clear  and  above 
board,  and  we  court  this  investigation. 

Mr.  PRESCOTT  [to  witness.]  I  have  asked  you  in  regard  to  some  pun- 
ishments, and  I  want  to  get  a  little  better  idea  than  I  have  now  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  punishing  boys  by  drenching  them  with  water;  whether 
that  has  been  used  to  your  knowledge  as  a  mode  of  punishment  other 
than  to  suppress  noise,  disturbance  or  riot.  You  undei*stand,  I  suppose, 
what  I  intend  to  convey  in  that, — whether  it  is  used  as  all  punishments 
or  considered  entirely  distinct  when  being  used  to  quell  a  noise,  riot  or 
disturbance  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  give  you  so  definite  testimony  on  that  point  as 
others  will  be  able  to  do ;  but  my  impression  is  that  it  is  not  to  any  ex- 
tent,— possibly  for  one  or  two  aggravated  offences. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  the  aggravated  offences  were  P 

A.    Not  completely,  sir. 

Q*  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  boy  Longdon  being  played  upon  by  the 
hose  P 

A.    Well,  sir,  I  do  not  recall  the  name. 

Q.    Sullivan  P 
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A.  I  don^t  recall  that  name.  He  may  hayo  been  among  tho  seven 
boys. 

Q.    Crowley  ? 

A.  Crowley,  I  think,  is  among  some  of  the  boys  that  have  been  played 
npon. 

Q.    Have  you  heard  of  Cahoon  P 

A.    I  think  he  is  among  the  namber. 

Q-    A  boy  by  the  name  of  Lombey  P 

A.    I  think  Lombey  is  among  the  number. 

Q.  Were  you  knowing  to  the  £Eict  that  Lombey  was  confined  in  the 
sweat-box  six  days  in  succession  P 

A.    I  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  outbreak  in  January  last,  did  the  board  of  trustees  have 
an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  and  the  facts  in  relation 
to  it? 

A.    Did  they  have  P 

Q.    Did  they  have  ? 

A.  The  trustees  were  immediately  informed  of  the  outbreak,  and 
assembled  at  the  institution. 

Q.    They  investigated  the  matter,  did  they  P 

A.    They  did. 

Q.  What  conclusion  did  the  trustees  come  to  in  regard  to  the  out- 
break? 

A.  We  found  no  cause  for  coming  to  any  new  conclusions  in  regard  to 
it  other  than  has  been  stated  in  the  report  of  tiiis  Committee  already 
made  and  published. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  new  conclusions  P 

A.  I  mean  the  different  conclusions  given  to  the  Committee  previously, 
and  stated  by  the  Committee  to  the  public.  If  I  could  read  your  report, 
I  could  give  you  the  conclusions. 

Q.    This  meeting  was  held,  how  soon  after  the  outbreak  ? 

A.  1  think  on  the  following  day — not  the  following  day— but  the  day 
following  but  one ;  perhaps  on  the  evening  of  the  day  following. 

Q.    What  was  the  nature  of  the  investigation  ? 

A.    To  make  inquiiy  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject-matter. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  before  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  of  the  boys  of  the  institution  before  you? 

A.  They  talked  with  the  boys.  They  did  not  have  them  before  them ; 
we  went  to  the  boys. 

Q.  Did  it  appear  during  the  investigation  that  the  ringleader  in  that 
outbreak— the  boy  by  the  name  of  Collins — was  struck  by  his  teacher  a 
day  or  two  before  the  outbreak  ? 

A.    It  did  not  so  appear. 

Q.    Do  you  know  that  twenty  or  thirty  boys  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee and  that  every  one  of  these  boys,  possibly  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, stated  that  the  cause  ot  the  outbreak  was  that  the  boy  Collins  was 
struck  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  a  day  or  two  previous  P 
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I  am  not  aware  that  the  boys  so  stated — not  that  that  number  so 
)d. 

I  think  twenty  or  thirty  so  stated  P 

I  was  not  aware  of  the  number. 

What  sort  of  an  officer  do  you  consider  Mr.  Bigelow  to  be  P 

We  consider  Mr.  Bigelow  to  be  a  very  good  officer. 

Do  I  understand  that  he  is  now  connected  with  the  institution  P 
i  he  not  discharged  from  that  institution  three  or  four  years  ago  for 
seating  one  of  the  boys  of  that  institution  P 
,    He  was  not. 

Was  he  not  discharged  by  Mr.  Allen,  the  former  superintendent 
iat  institution,  for  cruelty  to  a  boy  P 

I  don^t  know.  My  knowledge  only  extends  back  to  the  institu- 
three  or  four  years  ago ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

I  mean  at  any  time.  When  I  ask  you  whether  a  man  was  dls- 
■ged  some  two  or  three  years  ago  for  cruelty  to  a  boy,  you  answer, 
— he  may  have  been." 

.  I  answer  "  no."  He  has  been  an  officer  in  the  institution  since  my 
lent  service. 

.    Did  you  know  he  was  formerly  connected  with  the  institution  P 
.    I  did,  sir. 

.  Did  you  hear  that  same  man — that  same  Mr.  Bigelow — was  dis- 
•ged  from  that  institution  for  cruelty  to  a  boy  ? 

,    I  never  heard  that,  sir ;  but  I  heard,  if  I  may  so  state,  other  things. 
.    You  have  heard  that  he  had  been  discharged  ? 
.    No,  sir.    I  had  never  known  that. 
.    You  testified  so,  I  think,  to  the  sub-committee. 
.    I  think  Dot,  sir. 

T.  Prescott  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  Doctor  Lowe  and  Captain 
is  were  with  me  at  the  institution.  What  do  you  say.  Captain  Davis  P 
r.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  I  took  the  evidence  on  that  point,  but  my 
pnent  is,  that  he  testified  that  he  was  discharged. 
^ITKESS.  If  I  so  testified,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  should  testify  so 
'.  If  I  testified  so  then,  it  was  from  knowledge.  1  have  no  knowl- 
3  upon  that  point.  I  never  heard  that  the  man  was  discharged.  I 
•t  think  I  could  have  so  testified. 

T.  Prescott.  I  don't  mean  to  give  the  impression  that  you  did  tes- 
so ;  but  the  reason  why  I  asked  you  if  he  had  been  discharged  was, 
luse  Mr.  Bigelow  himself  testified  to  it.  I  did  not  mean  to  convey 
impression  that  you  so  testified. 

Witness.    I  understood  you  that  I  so  testified.    I   was  not  aware 
he  testified  so.    I  was  not  present  to  hear  his  testimony,  and  I  have 
ninutes  of  it. 

.     (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     About  the  matter  of  some  boys  being  kept 
n  there  in  the  lodge,  Mr.  Bigelow  testified  that  he  had  trouble  with 
former  superintendent,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  his  discharge. 
.    Yes,  sir ;  I  had  heard  that  he  had  trouble,  and  he  preferred  charges 
inst  Mr.  Allen  and  left  the  institution. 
;.    You  hired  him  into  the  institution  a  second  time,  did  you  P 
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A.    Yes,  air. 

Q.  Did  yoa  know,  at  that  time,  he  had  been  oonneoted  with  the  insti- 
tution before  P 

A.  I  think  so,  sir ;  I  could  not  testify  positively,  just  at  that  time.  I 
knew  early  after  his  return  that  he  had  been  an  oflScer  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  the  circumstances  of  his  leaving  the  institution 
previously  ? 

A.    I  did  not.    I  never  had  learned  that. 

Q.  You  testified  about  some  boys  being  confined  there  in  the  lodge, 
along  last  spring  and  a  year  or  more  ago,  some  weeks  at  a  time, — eight 
or  nine  weeks. 

A.  I  testified  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  boys  being  detained  there, 
after  being  transferred  to  Bridgewater,  by  order  of  the  board  of  state 
charities,  and  retained  there  until  their  removal  took  place. 

Q.    Who  were  those  boys,  do  you  know  P 

A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  names  at  the  present  time.  If  my  recol- 
lection serves  me,  Watson  was  one  of  them, — if  my  memory  serves  me. 
The  fact  is,  I  don't  retain  names  of  boys  in  my  mind.  I  know  boys  by 
sight,  and  have  to  deal  with  them  so  much  I  never  call  them  by  name,  or 
very  rarely  do  so.  There  are  some  officers  who  can  call  every  boy  by 
name  where  I  cannot  call  twenty-five  of  them  by  name. 

Q.  If  I  understand  the  testimony,  there  were  several  boys  down  there 
in  the  lodge  some  eight  or  nine  weeks ;  do  I  understand  that  these  boys 
were  placed  there  at  the  disposition  of  the  board  of  state  charities  P 

A.    Yes,  sir,  at  one  time ;  the  boys  I  mentioned  yesterday. 

Q.    They  were  confined  in  the  lodge  P 

A.  They  were  detained  there  while  their  cases  were  under  consid- 
eration. Some  of  them  were  immediately  transferred;  others  were 
retained  still  longer,  to  be  transferred  after  the  board  of  state  charities 
had  given  the  authority.  You  asked  me  for  their  names.  It  seems  to 
me  now  that  Martin  and  McGee  were  two  of  the  boys. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  of  three  boys,  Gloss,  Turner,  and 
Quinn,  who  were  detained  there  some  eight  or  nine  weeks  without  their 
clothing  P 

A.  I  never  heard  of  it ;  I  never  heard  they  were  detained  there  nine 
weeks  without  their  clothing. 

Q-    Did  you  ever  hear  that  they  were  detained  nine  weeks  P 

A.    Possibly  they  were  in  this  number  I  have  testified  in  regard  to. 

Q.  The  reason  I  ask  you  that  is  because  Mr.  Clark  of  Rowley,  who 
was  the  keeper  of  the  lodge  at  that  time,  testified  according  to  his  memo- 
randum that  they  were  put  in  on  the  fifth  day  of  March,  and  that  they 
were  kept  there  nine  weeks.    I  think  his  diary  shows  it. 

A.  These  facts  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain ;  I  think  these  boys  were  in 
the  Bridgewater  crew. 

Q  Doctor,  couldn't  you  possibly  find  this  strap  that  the  Committee 
have  had  once  P 

A.  I  will  try,  sir,  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  If  I  can  find  it,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  have  it.    I  will  assure  you,  sir,  on  oath,  there  is  no  disposition 
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to  conceal  it,  bocaaso  the  trustees  condemn  that  proceeding  just  as  heartily 
as  you  or  the  public  do. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  boy  Gartland,  who  committed 
suicide  one  year  ago  last  January,  whether  you  knew  that  boy  was  not 
punished  upon  his  bare  back, — that  boy  of  twenty  yeare  or  more  ? 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Prescott,  I  know  this  much  about  it,  what  the  officers  tell 
me.  The  officer  having  him  in  charge  told  me  he  w:is  not.  I  am  sure  he 
had  not  a  mark  upon  the  back,  because  I  happened  to  be  at  the  institution 
at  the  time  he  committed  sujcide.  I  was  driving  by  just  as  he  was  found. 
I  went  immediately  to  the  lodge.  I  was  there  within  one  minute  of  the 
time  when  he  was  discovered.  I  asked  no  questions,  but  the  boy  was  cut 
down.  I  laid  him  on  the  floor,  and  I  commenced  to  i>erform  artificial 
respiration,  that  I  might  restore  him.  I  kept  up  that  process  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  before  I  learned  how  long  he  had  probably  been  dead* 
and  having  his  stockings  removed,  and  finding  that  he  was  cold  in  death, 
I  desisted  from  my  eflforts  to  restore  him  to  life.  He  was  stripped,  and  I 
saw  his  body,  and  there  was  no  mark  whatever  upon  it. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  institution,  Doctor? 

A.    I  stated  yesterday  seven  or  perhaps  eight  years. 

Q.  Well,  from  your  experience  of  seven  or  eight  years,  what  is  the 
result  of  your  experience  as  to  the  use  of  corpon\l  punishment  on  boys  of 
16  or  17  or  18  or  19  or  20  years  of  age, — what  is  the  effect  of  it  ? 

A.  I  should  be  glad  to  say,  and  I  think  I  will  say,  not  good.  I  do  not 
approve  of  corporal  punishment  at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  or  upon  boys  or 
children  of  any  nge.  I  have  under  my  care  900  children,  to  the  older  of 
whom  I  do  not  allow  corporal  punishment  to  be  administered.  They  are 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.  The  trustees  are  sorry  that  they  were 
obliged  to  administer  it  in  the  institution  under  their  charge.  They  have 
80  reported  to  the  Sfcite  over  and  over  again,  and  have  asked  lor  means 
whereby  thoy  may  not  be  obliged  to  continue  this  system  of  disciph'ne. 
They  have  asked  to  have  this  chiss  of  boys  removed  from  them,  and  then 
the  corrigil)les  left  on  their  hands,  so  that  they  can  carry  on  things  as 
parents  do  their  children,  and  the  State  hjis  not  seen  fit  to  give  us  that 
relief;  but  they  have  seen  fit  latterly,  and  when  the  improvements  at  the 
institution  are  completed,  we  hope  the  class  left  in  the  reformatory  will  be 
manageable  without  it. 

Q.  So,  then,  5'ou  do  not  think  the  use  of  the  strap  or  corporal  punish- 
ment,—and  by  that  I  mean  any  punishment  that  inflicts  bodily  pain, — you 
do  not  think  the  influence  of  it  has  been  good  in  that  institution, do  you? 

A.  I  believe  it  has  enabled  us  to  maintain  discipline  there,  and  with- 
out it  the  boys  would  have  managed  the  institution,  and  not  the  ofllcers. 

Q.  Since  this  investigation  took  place,  have  any  new  regulations  in 
regard  to  punishment  been  adopted  by  the  trustees? 

A.  No,  sir.  This  investigation  commenced  on  the  fifth  day  of  Jan- 
uary, or  sixth  day  of  January.  At  our  quarterly  meeting  this  subject 
came  up  as  one  of  the  subjects  for  consideration  ;  as  it  has  frequently  in 
years  past,  in  order  that  we  might  get  at  a  full  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  see  if  we  could  not  improve  upon  the  methods  we  were  employing; 
a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  report  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting. 
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That  committee  has  not  yet  reported,  though  it  has  had  the  subject  under 
investigation.  They  took  it  immediately  under  consideration  that  even- 
iDg»  and  have  had  it  under  consideration  since. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Who  are  the  sub-committee? 

A.  Moses  H.  Sargent  of  the  Congregational  Publishing  House,  Stephen 
G.  Deblois  of  9  Doane  Street,  and  William  H.  Baldwin  of  the  Young 
Men^s  Christian  Union.  In  this  connection,  let  me  say,  gentlemen,  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  a  man  on  this  board  but  who  is  opposed  to  cor- 
poral punishment  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Setting  aside  myself,  they  are 
every  one  of  them  humanitarians.  They  have  so  expressed  themselves 
over  and  over  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  you  not  think  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
especially  these  gentlemen,  are  knowing  in  regard  to  the  severe  punish- 
ments that  have  been  given.  Doctor? 

A.  Well,  sir,  you  put  it "  in  regard  to  these  severe  punishments."  Yes, 
sir,  they  know  all  about  the  recent  punishments ;  they  know  about  every 
one  of  them,  as  I  have  said  before,  and  condemn  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  I  read  from  chapter  fifteen  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  State  Reform  School,  covering  all  there  is  spoken  of  discipline. 
Chapter  fifteen  says :  "  The  discipline  and  object  of  the  institution  being 
reformatory  rather  than  penal,  the  government  is  intended  to  be  parental 
and  kind,  and  the  law  of  love  should  be  the  ruling  element  in  all  the 
discipline  of  the  establishment.  The  means  of  restraint  and  punishment 
should  be  soley  of  a  moral  nature,  except  in  the  last  resort."  Will  you 
tell  me  if  you  have  a  rule  which  allows  young  men,  sixteen  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  to  be  strapped  and  flogged  with  a  leather  strap,  to  have 
cold  water  played  upon  them,  to  be  imprisoned  from  breakfast-time  until 
supper-time  in  a  sweat-box,  and  if  that  is  a  government  that  is  "  parental 
and  kind"? 

A.    I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  have  your  own  children  treated  in  that  way, 
Doctor  ? 

A.    If  they  could  not  be  disciplined  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  law  of  love  is  the  ruling  element  in  these  punish- 
ments ? 

A.  I  think  the  law  of  love  is  the  ruling  clement  in  the  State  Reform 
School, — emphatically  so.    It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  superintendent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Were  not  these  regulations  adopted  before  the 
State  put  the  incorrigibles  upon  them  ? 

A..    It  was  in  1869.     I  do  not  know  when. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  "  The  means  of  restraint  and  punishment  should 
be  solely  of  a  moral  nature,  except  in  the  last  resort."  Do  you  consider 
a  leather  strap,  applied  to  a  young  man,  putting  him  in  a  sweat-box  and 
pouring  a  stream *of  water  upon  him,  is  punishment  of  a  moral  nature? 

A.  If  it  is  a  last  resort.  I  think  that  any  punishment  that  tends  to  dis- 
cipline a  boy  and  bring  him  to  a  proper  conception  of  duty,  tends  to  leave 
him  in  a  moral  frame  of  mind. 

Q.  Then,  you  think  that  taking  a  boy's  trousers  off,  exposing  his  per- 
son, and  punishing  him  with  a  leather  strap,  raises  him  morally  ? 
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A.    If  done  properly,  and  for  the  proper  caase. 

Q.    In  that  manner  F 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frescott.    Is  the  book  of  punishments  there  P 

Mr.  Allen.    Yes,  sir ;  shall  I  send  them  to  jou  P 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  One  or  two  points  I  want  to  understand  more 
clearly.  You  say.  Doctor,  that  Mr.  Rawson  is  a  farm  officer — a  farm 
hand? 

A.    He  is  a  farm  employ^. 

Q.    Well,  he  occupies  that  position  now,  does  he  P 

A.    He  occupies  that  position  at  the  present  time. 
^  Q.    Has  he  occupied  the  same  position  since  he  came  to  the  institution 
that  he  does  to-day  P 

A.    I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.    And  he  occupies  it  the  same  as  he  has  done  at  any  other  time  P 

A.    I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  employed  in  the  institution  in  the  same  position  when  he 
punished  those  boys  P 

A.    Certainly,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  supposing  the  same  occurrence  should  come  up,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  put  a  man  in  there,  he  is  as  likely  to  be  asked  to  take  care 
of  the  boys  as  before,  is  he  not  P 

A.  The  experience  that  the  superintendent  and  the  trustees  had  with 
him  at  that  time,  if  they  found  it  necessary  to  put  him  in  any  such  posi- 
tion, would  lead  them  to  use  caution.  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  placed 
in  that  position,  if  it  could  be  possibly  avoided.  It  is  not  intended  he 
should  be ;  he  is  not  kept  there  for  that  purpose.  It  is  simply  because 
he  is  a  good  farm  hand,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bo3's  in  his  capac- 
ity, that  ho  is  retained  as  a  farmer. 

Q.  Has  he  had  charge  of  the  boys  in  the  same  capacity  since  that  he 
had  then  P 

A.    Possibly,  sir,  following  out  these  two  years. 

Q.    Since  that  P 

A.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q  You  state  that  you  do  not  approve  the  administration  of  the  strap 
as  it  has  been  used  P 

A.    I  should  be  glad  to  avoid  it. 

Q.  And  the  reason  why  you  have  been  forced  to  do  it  is  that  the  State 
hjis  deprived  you  of  proper  discipline  without  using  the  strap  P 

A.  They  have  placed  in  our  charge  a  house  of  correction  class  of  boys 
and  state  prison  subjects,  and  they  have  not  given  us  a  corresponding 
system  of  discipline ;  they  have  compelled  us  to  use  the  system  of  dis- 
cipline formerly  used  in  the  institution.  They  have  given  us  no  new 
powers ;  no  new  directions ;  no  new  methods  of  feeding ;  no  new  meth- 
ods of  clothing;  no  new  methods  of  instruction. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  stated  somewhere  in  your  evidence,  I  think,  that 
boys,  as  they  improved  in  their  conduct,  were  allowed  to  be  promoted 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  were  allowed  to  be  placed  outside  in 
trust-houses  as  they  became  better.    One  of  the  last  things  before  they 
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were  allowed  to  go  outside,  or  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  yisitlDg  agents, 
would  be  to  put  them  in  the  trust-houses  outside,  would  it  not  ? 

A.    Substantially ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  these  boys  connected  with  the  disturbance  boys  who 
were  in  these  trust-houses,  and  did  not  come  under  the  statement  of  in- 
corrigible boys  in  any  way  ? 

A.  What,  all  these  boys  that  have  been  discussed  ?  not  one  of  them, 
air,  except  Flynn  and  Sullivan  and  Hector. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  boys  being  punished  the  Satur- 
day before  by  one  of  your  officers  at  that  same  institution  P 

A.  I  do  not  recollect;  have  you  reference  to  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent Wood's  punishment  ? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  remember  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  he  punished  two  boys  on  the  bare  back  two 
days  before  this  sub-committee  visited  the  institution  P 

A.    I  have  heard  you  state  it,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  was  one  of  these  boys  stripped  to  his  back  P  Was  his  back 
bare? 

A.    It  should  have  been. 

Q.  Well,  these  were  two  boys  who  were  punished  the  Saturday  before 
we  were  up  there  ? 

A.    I  so  understand  it. 

Q.  Well,  was  not  one  of  these  boys  one  of  the  boys  that  was  whipped 
by  Rawson  on  the  Wednesday  after;  and  was  not  one  of  the  boys  one 
that  was  whipped  the  Saturday  before  by  Mr.  Wood  P 

A.    I  so  understand  it. 

Q.    He  was  whipped  again  by  Mr.  Rawson  P 

A.    I  so  understand  it. 

Q.  But  still  these  were  boys  that  were  in  the  trust-houses  outside ;  and 
also  Mr.  Flynn,  who  was  again  strapped  at  the  time  of  our  consultation  P 
They  were  both  in  the  trust-house,  these  two  boys,  and  the  Hector  boy 
was  also  flogged  on  his  bare  back  P 

A.    I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.    The  general  records  show  thatP 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  he  was  flogged  on  the  bare  back ;  boys  are 
rarely  flogged  in  that  way. 

Q.    You  would  not  swear  to  that  P 

A.    No,  because  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  here,  or  has  it  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  that  on  Thursday,  the  day  we  were 
there,  this  Hector  was  taken  from  the  workshop  to  the  barn,  under  the 
cover  of  a  pistol,  there  to  receive  his  punishment  P 

A  No,  sir ;  we  never  heard  of  it  We  have  heard  that  he  was  pun- 
ished by  that  Mr.  Rawson,  on  that  day,  but  not  under  the  cover  of  a 
pistol. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  was  punished  under  the  cover  of  a  pistol, 
but  that  he  was  forced  to  go  to  the  bam  under  the  cover  of  a  pistol— Mr. 
Rawson  held  his  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  Hector  marched  before  him  P 
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A.    It  has  never  so  appeared. 

Q.    Has  it  appeared  that  he  used  his  pistol  that  day  P 

A.    It  did  appear  that  he  drew  his  pistol  that  day. 

Q.    For  what  purpose  P 

A.  To  suppress  a  riot  in  the  shop ;  but,  sir,  it  did  not  appear  that  there 
was  any  connection  with  the  punishment  of  Hector  and  the  drawing  of 
the  pistol. 

Q.  Then,  it  never  yet  has  appeared  before  the  board  of  trustees  that 
he  was  forced  to  go  from  the  shop  to  the  barn  under  the  cover  of  a 
pistol  P 

A.    Never,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  it  might  appear,  possibly,  that  you  do  not  always  know,  and 
that  things  might  occur  that  do  not  come  before  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  things  do  occur  that  do  not  come  before  us,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  want  to  ask,  if  there  were  not  two  boys  beaten  by 
Mr.  Wood,  the  Saturday  before  the  Committee  went  out  there  ? 

A.    I  have  said  that  there  were. 

Q.     Do  you  know  their  names  ? 

A.     Sullivan  and  Flynn. 

Q.    Do  you  understand  they  were  both  punished  the  Saturday  before  P 

A.  I  think  that  was  the  testimony  given  to  the  sub-committee  in  my 
presence.   . 

Mr.  Sanderson.    You  mean  Kelly  and  Sullivan. 

Dr.  Harvey.  Well,  it  is  a  mistake  in  the  name  simply,  and  not  in  the 
punishment. 

Q.  Mr.  Davis.  Well,  the  fact  is,  that  these  boys  had  been  punished 
severely ;  and  the  cause  of  this  punishment  was  that  the  State  had 
refused  to  furnish  you  the  means  of  discipline  other  than  those  used. 
Now,  I  want  to  understand  clearly  whether  or  not  either  of  the  boys  that 
had  received  this  severe  punishment,  were  boys  that  had  been  promoted 
from  one  place  to  another,  until  they  were  placed  outside  in  the  trust- 
houses  of  the  institution ;  and  notwithstanding  they  were  so  placed,  they 
received  this  severe  punishment;  that  is  the  point  I  wish  to  understand 
clearly.    I  do  not  know  as  I  have  anything  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Without  going  into  any  discussion  of  the  boards 
in  the  practical  working,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  trustees  to  the  board 
of  state  charities ;  you  have  stated  there  were  boys  held  until  the  board 
of  state  charities  decided  whether  they  should  go  to  Bridgewater.  What 
is  the  practical  relation  P 

A.  The  practical  relation  is,  that  the  trustees  have  authority  by  statute 
to  apply  to  the  board  of  state  charities  for  a  transfer  of  their  subjects 
to  some  institution.  We  have  so  applied  in  several  instances,  and  the 
board  of  state  charities  have  granted  our  request.  Furthermore,  the 
board  of  state  charities  have  authority  to  transfer  the  inmates  of  that 
institution  to  us,  and  we  have  to  receive  them.  Further  than  that,  there 
is  no  practical  relation. 

Q.    Now,  in  those  cases  where  you  have  applied  to  have  them  trans- 
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fenred,  do  yon  mean  by  that,  cases  where  the  boys  have  been  incorrigible, 
or  other  boys  ? 

A.    Boys  that  have  been  incorrigible. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  boys  that  yon  apply  to  them  to  relieve  yon  of. 
What  is  the  institution  at  Bridgewiiter  that  they  are  transferred  to  P 

A.    It  is  called  a  workhouse, 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  placing  the  boys,  allowing  them  to  return  home, 
etc.,  who  acts  for  the  Stiite  in  that  capacity  of  examination  P 

A.    When  wo  wish  to  release  boys  ? 

Q.  That  is,  when  they  are  sent  out  to  farms,  etc.  What  is  Mr.  Tufts' 
relation  P  • 

A.  Well,  if  there  are  boys  to  be  released,  Colonel  Tufts  is  informed  of 
the  boys'  parents,  and  visits  the  families  and  reports  to  us  in  writing 
whether  or  not  the  homes  are  proper  homes  and  whether  or  not  he 
advises  the  boys  should  be  so  released.  If  a  farmer  on  a  farm,  specify- 
ing in  Berlin,  wishes  a  boy,  we  do  not  know  and  we  have  not  the  means 
of  knowing,  whether  that  farmer  is  a  proper  man  to  receive  the  boy  and 
care  for  him  as  the  boy  should  be  cared  for.  We  notify  the  agency,  and 
an  agent  visits  that  man  and  makes  his  report.  That  report  always 
comes  before  the  board  of  trustees  before  they  release  the  boys. 

Q-  There  is  another  thing  that  there  has  been  one  or  two  inquiries 
made  about,  and  that  is,  whether  you  have  ever  considered  the  question, 
and  whether  you  have  any  plan  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  is,  to  enable  the 
boys  to  learn  trades  there.  At  present,  I  underetand  you  to  testify,  that 
the  labor  department  is  formed  of  making  their  own  clothes,  carrying  on 
the  farm,  and  bottoming  chairs  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  whether  that  question  has  been  up,  and  how  it  stands.  I  see 
in  one  of  your  reports  that  you  make  reference  to  it,  that  you  would  like 
to  be  able  to  do  that  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  fact  that  the  boys  in  the  institution,  as  it  has 
existed,  have  had  for  their  occupation  bottoming  chairs.  In  the  summer 
those  in  the  trust-houses  work*  more  or  less  on  the  farm  ;  but  we  have 
DO  means  of  teaching  them  trades  and  giving  them  knowledge  of  a  pro- 
fession which  shall  enable  them  to  support  themselves  in  after-life.  We 
have  asked  the  State  to  give  us  means  of  doing  it.  The  State  has  at 
last  granted  that  aid,  and  we  hope  we  have  now  the  means  of  assisting 
the  boys  in  that  direction ;  but  the  State  seemed  to  blame  us  for  doing 
years  ago  what  we  propose  to  do  now,  and  what  they  have  granted  us 
the  means  of  doing  now. 

Q.  Well,  now,  when  you  get  your  new  erection  there,  which  is  to  be 
opened  in  two  or  three  weeks,— when  you  get  that  in  operation,  do  you 
understand  you  will  have  facilities  for  teaching  these  boys  more  or  less 
of  trades  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  we  expect ;  we  have  been  laboring  to  that 
end. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lowe.)  That  furnishes  employment  for  the  incorrigible 
boys  only,  as  I  understand  it  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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^ow,  take  the  other  class  of  boys,  which  are  the 
D  your  new  building  is  all  completed — ^they 
minority  P 

oabled  you  to  make  out  a  part  of  your  system 
they  can  learn  a  trade  which  will  enable  them 
ley  leave  ? 
provision  is  made  than  is  made  by  the  enlarge- 

onent  you  do  not  propose  to  transfer  any  but 

however,  that  the  trustees  have  investigated 
es.  We  have  endeavored  to  introduce,  among 
Lch  we  still  hope  to  be  able  to  introduce.  We 
of  the  leading  men  engaged  in  that  business 
bbout  it.  One  gentleman  of  this  Committee 
would  be  a  very  great  thing  ;  but  now  he  dis- 
it.  So  we  have  not  settled  upon  the  trade  we 
b  we  have  the  subject  constantly  under  our 

current  expenses,  you  are  limited  by  an  appro- 
suppose  P 

ir  year  we  are  asked  to  state  what  will  enable 
lother  year  as  it  has  been  run  in  the  past, 
ive  got  the  separation  there  which  the  new 
)e  to  do  better  for  the  whole  class  of  boys  than 
lings  ? 

y  much  better,  sir.  We  think  that  our  efforts 
that  we  have  been  poisoned  by  this  incorrigible 

in  upon  us  and  against  which  we  have  pro- 
e  move  that  class  and  have  the  reform  class 
}art  of  the  institution  at  least  to  the  Lyman 
hat  idea. 
s,)    Yesterday,  you  mentioned,  that  the  boys 

I  would  like  to  inquire  if  they  have  been  in- 
so,  how  they  have  been  informed  P 
been  informed  in  the  same  way  you  would  be 

0  this  room  and  saw  a  dozen  or  twenty  men 
g  to  me,  and  having  perfect  access  to  me.    You 

individual  in  the  room,  that  you  had  access 
t  no  one  was  refused,  and,  therefore,  you  would 
way,  that  you  had  access  to  me: 
inctly  informed  on  that  point  P 
>ys  have  ever  been  told  formally  that  they  had 
>  the  yard,  and  they  flock  around  me  in  dozens, 

1  boy  comes  and  asks  me  this  question,  and  an- 
sends  me  a  note  at  the  village,  that  he  wants  to 
See  for  the  boy,  and  meet  him.  The  trustees  go 
DStitution.    They  ask  no  questions ;  they  knock 
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St  no  door ;  tbey  ask  permission  of  no  officers ;  they  are  admitted  into 
every  department,  and  they  go  there  as  their  right  and  duty.  Every  boy 
in  the  institation  has  an  hour  when  he  can  leave  any  of  his  duties  to  con- 
verse with  the  superintendeut. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  for  the  trustees  to  inform  the  officers  just  coming 
into  service,  that  the  stories  of  the  boys  are  not  to  be  believed  ? 

A.  The  trustees  issue  their  orders  to  the  institution  through  the 
superintendent  always.  We  do  not  take  the  subordinate  officers  and 
make  confidants  of  them.  If  we  have  any  advice  to  give,  it  goes  through 
the  head  of  the  institution. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  What  he  means  is  whether  you  give  the  order 
through  the  superintendent  P 

A.  Most  certainly  we  do ;  he  has  quarterly  and  fortnightly  consultar 
tions  with  us  in  regard  to  the  matter ;  I  am  summoned  from  the  village 
frequ^itly  to  come  up  and  consult  with  him  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand.  Mr.  Hartshom^s  inquiry  was  whether 
you  instructed  the  officers  that  they  were  not  to  take  the  stories  and 
complaints  of  the  boys  P 

A.  No  sir,  the  superintendent  knows  more  about  the  boys  than  the 
trustees  do ;  they  would  be  very  foolish  to  make  any  such  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.    Ton  are  excused.  Doctor,  for  the  moment 

Dr.  Harvey.    Am  I  excused  for  the  day  ? 

Mr.  WASHBURif.    Let  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Hyde  settle  that. 

Dr.  Harvey.  I  hope  I  shall  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Prescott.  If  you  find  that  strap,  don^t  forget  to  send  it  down  to 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Allen.    You  can  send  one  up  like  it,  you  say  P 

Dr.  Harvey.    Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a  motion.  It  will  be 
remembered,  in  fact  it  has  been  an  open  secret,  that  during  the  progress 
of  the  consideration  by  this  Committee,  of  the  subject  intrusted  to  them 
by  a  former  order  of  the  House,  instructing  them  to  make  inquiries  into 
the  recont  disturbance  at  the  Reform  School,  certain  written  charges  or 
statements  were  presented  to  the  Committee,  on  which  evidence  was 
heard,  and  the  evidence  upon  which  contributed  to  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  Committee  came.  After  evidence  had  been  received,  the  Com-  " 
mittee  requested  the  gentleman,  who  had  the  charges  or  statements  in  his 
possession,  to  leave  them  in  the  possession  of  the  Committee,  in  order  that 
they  could  properly  be  incorporated  in  the  report  made  to  the  Legislature. 
That  gentleman  declined  to  leave  those  statements  in  the.  hands  of  the 
Committee.  He  was  then  requested  to  allow  the  Committee  to  take 
copies  of  them,  in  order  that  the  business  of  the  Committee  might  be 
properly  discharged,  and  he  still  declined.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
Committee  should  vote  that  these  statements  or  charges  be  left  in  the 
charge  of  the  Committee  for  the  purposes  indicated  by  them.  Where- 
upon a  statement  was  made — and  I  do  not  question  it — ^by  the  gentle- 
man of  the  Committee  who  had  the  papers,  that  he  had  received  them  in 
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ich  a  way,  that  he  should  feel  that  his  honor  was  compromised  if  he 
iould  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  or  should  allow  them 
take  copies  of  them.  The  question,  therefore,  being  upon  the  passage 
'  such  vote,  I  took  occasion  to  say,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  vote  to  com- 
j1  a  gentleman  to  go  back  upon  his  word  of  honor,  though  the  Com- 
ittee  felt,  that  in  justice  to  themselves  and  to  the  subject  intrusted  to 
em,  they  ought  to  have  the  charges.  Of  course  all  the  members  of 
e  Committee  said  that  we  ought  to  have  the  charges,  and  know  what 
ey  were  talking  about,  so  that  it  could  be  presented  in  its  true  light, 
otwithstanding  the  importance  of   the   subject,  and  the  earnestness 

the  request  of  the  Committee,  I  felt  I  could  not  vote,  and  I  said 
would  rather  take  my  chance  of  being  misunderstood  for  a  time,  than 

vote  to  compel  the  gentleman  to  go  back  upon  his  word  of  honor, 
berefore  the  Committee,  in  making  up  their  report,  had  no  charges 
ifore  them,  and  they  could  only  state,  as  they  did  state,  and  as  I  had  the 
mor  of  stating  in  the  House,  that  certain  statements  had  been  made, 
id  the  Committee  had  failed  to  find  evidence  in  support  of  them.  The 
mor  of  this  Committee— the  stainless  honor  of  this  Committee— was 
sailed  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  gentle- 
an,  to  presei've  whose  word  of  honor  the  Committee  had  taken  such 
lins,  sat  silently  there  and  saw  it  assailed  and  said  not  a  word.  Now, 
mention  these  things  by  way  of  induction,  and  by  way  of  introducing 
le  proposition  I  am  making,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
ittee  can  see  the  great  propriety  of  passing  the  vote  which  I  will  have 
e  honor  to  read  in  a  single  moment.  Not  to  renew  any  controversy* 
)t  to  make  any  hard  feeling,  not  in  any  way  but  in  the  simple  discharge 

official  duty,  I  propose  to  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  action 
'  the  Committee,  the  following  vote,  in  order  that  now  that  the  light 
%s  been  allowed  to  flow  in  upon  this  subject,  we  may  have  full,  free, 
id  conclusive  light  upon  it : — 

"  Whereas,  at  a  previous  hearing  by  this  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
le  recent  disturbances  at  the  Westborough  Reform  School,  certain  state- 
lents  in  the  nature  of  charges  against  the  management  of  said  institu- 
on  were  made  in  writing,  upon  which  statements  or  charges  evidence 
as  received  by  the  Committee ;  and  whereas,  after  hearing  said  evidence, 
le  Committee  requested  that  said  statements  might  be  placed  in  their 
Dssession,  in  order  that  the  allegations  and  their  conclusions  thereon 
ight  be  properly  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Committee;  and  where- 
},  the  person  having  possession  of  said  statements  or  charges  refused  to 
low  this  Committee  to  retain  them,  or  to  make  copies  of  them,  though 
lereto  earnestly  requested ;  now,  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  Charles  J.  Prescott,  Frank  Hinckley,  and  Henry  M. 
artshorn  be  notified  to  file  said  statements  or  charges  with  the  clerk  of 
lis  Committee  before  or  on  March  30." 

The  Chairman,  (rentlemen  of  the  Committee,  you  hear  the  vote 
Fered  by  Mr.  Washburn,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  part  of 
le  House.    Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  point.  Soon 
[ler  the  outbreak  of  the  boys  at  the  State  Reform  School  at  West- 
trough  occurred,  an  order  was  put  into  the  House  by  Mr.  Bird,  ordering 
is  Committee  to  report  in  regard  to  the  oaose  of  the  outbreak.    Some 
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days  after  that  order  was  introduced,  certain  statements  were  made  to 
me  by  a  member  of  the  House,  who  sits  next  to  me  in  the  House ;  I  refer 
to  Mr.  Hartshorn  of  Maiden — for  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  conceal— 
certain  statements  were  made  to  him  in  regard  to  some  abuses  there  in 
the  institution.  He  showed  me  at  that  time,  or  at  some  subsequent  time, 
some  statements  that  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Hinckley,  who 
was  connected  with  the  institution  in  the  position  of  farm  officer.  Those 
statements  were  not  in  the  nature  of  charges.  They  were  not  signed  by 
any  one.  They  were  mere  sheets  of  paper  with  memoranda  upon  them. 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  the  papers  should  be  put  in  my  posses- 
sion. He  was  not  willing  at  that  time,  but  at  a  subsequent  time  he 
told  me  I  might  have  those  statements  as  an  aid  to  the  investigation 
of  punishments  in  the  institution.  That,  then,  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
beginning  of  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  punishments  in  the  institution. 
That  was  the  first  thing — the  first  note  that  was  struck ;  the  first  hint 
that  any  member  of  this  Committee,  or  that  I,  received,  that  anything  in 
the  institution  was  not  as  it  should  be.  One  thing  led  to  another.  Sub- 
committees of  this  Committee  went  up  to  the  institution.  They  have 
had  a  score  of  boys  before  them ;  they  have  seen  the  boys  in  the  institu- 
tion ;  they  have  seen  the  boys  at  Worcester ;  they  have  seen  the  boys 
who  have  been  brought  from  Fitchburg,  and  they  had  got  on  as  far  as 
they  were  able  into  the  matter  of  punishments  in  the  institution.  They 
formed  certain  opinions.  They  did  not  form  those  opinions  from  state- 
ments made  in  writing  by  Mr.  Hinckley,  or  by  any  officer  of  that  institu- 
tion, but  they  formed  their  opinions  from  what  they  saw  with  their  own 
eyes  and  heard  with  their  own  ears ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that  some 
members  of  this  Committee  have  believed  that  the  punishmenta  at  this 
institution  are  injudicious  and  unnecessarily  severe,  and  not  upon  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Hinckley  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Hartshorn ;  but  as  it 
wa.s  hinted  in  their  statements  that  there  were  some  things  that  were 
wrong  there,  the  Committee  were  led  to  investigate.  There  ate  no 
direct  charges  in  writing  on  one  point  or  another.  There  are  memcf- 
randa— blank  pieces  of  paper — put  into  my  hands,  and  T  tr.ok  them  to 
the  Chairman  and  told  him  what  statements  had  been  made  to  me. 
This  thing,  as  I  say,  led  to  the  investigation  of  other  affairs  connected 
with  the  institution.  We  made  our  report.  Then  the  matter  was  sent 
back  to  us,  and  we  were  ordered  by  the  Legislature  to  inquire  whether 
any  legislation  was  necessary  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  discipline  ih 
that  institution.  I,  for  one,  thought  the  Committee  had  seen  enough  to 
warrant  them  in  bringing  in  some  legislation  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
cipline in  that  institution.  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  go 
through  this  investigation  again.  I  was  sorry  that  it  should  take 
three  or  four  weeks  of  the  time  of  the  Committee,  as  it  seemed  to 
me  the  time  might  be  better  taken  up  in  other  matters  before 
them.  The  Committee  had  seen  enough  out  there,  I  say,  to  warrant 
them  in  reporting  some  legislation  to  the  House,  and  I  for  one  was 
against  any  further  investigation;  for  I  thought  we  had  had  enough 
from  the  trustees,  from  the  chairman  of  the  board,  who  came  to  the 
committee-room  and  asked  for  a  full  investigation  of  the  matter  of  dis^ 
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dpline  in  the  institntioiL  It  is  upon  that  that  we  are  to  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  it  is  upon  nothing  else.  I  have  felt  there  was  some  honor  in 
this  matter ;  that  these  slips  of  paper  given  me  by  a  member  of  the 
House  I  had  no  right  to  put  before  this  Conmiittee  as  direct  charges. 
They  were  the  key-note  of  the  investigation;  but  it  is  not  upon 
these  charges  wholly  that  this  investig^on  is  based.  This  Com- 
mittee as  I  suppose,  if  it  is  to  do  things  in  this  way,  are  going  to 
examine  the  officers,  the  clerk,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Bigelow  and 
Mr.  Rawson  and  some  others,  and  they  are  going  to  have  before  them 
boys  connected  with  the  institution,  and  when  they  get  through  that 
examination  with  the  officers^  and  hear  the  statements  of  the  trustees 
and  the  statements  of  the  boys  connected  with  the  institution,  then  we 
shall  be  at  a  point  where  we  can  say  to  the  House  whether  any  ftirther 
legislation  is  necessary  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  discipline  at  the  West- 
borough  Reform  School.  Nobody  has  made  direct  charges  in  the  nature 
of  charges.  I  simply  state  for  one, — and  I  state  I  know  what  is  the  opin- 
ion of  nearly  every  member  of  the  sub-conmiittee  who  has  been  there  at 
Westborough,— I  state  there  is  a  condition  of  affairs  that  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  longer  to  exist  I  do  not  come  here  with  any  direct  charges,  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  chairman  of  the  trustees  came  in  to  the  commit- 
tee and  asked  us  to  make  a  thorough  investigation.  Now,  let  us  go  on 
with  the  investigation  of  the  superintendent  and  other  officers,  and  when 
we  get  through,  let  us  report  the  whole  thing  to  the  Legislature,  if  they 
want  it.  As  for  my  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  Committee  and  of  the 
counsel  who  have  come  here  in  defence  of  the  institution,  any  such  papers 
as  direct  charges,  when  they  are  not  signed  by  anybody,  I  do  not  propose 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  entirely  immaterial  what  vote  this 
Committee  may  pass  in  the  matter.  When  I  have  papers  put  into  my 
hands  by  a  member  of  the  House  as  notes,  as  hints,  or  as  suggestions  of 
an  investigation  here,  I  shall  hold  those  papers  secret  until  I  get  the  per- 
mission of  that  gentleman  to  put  them  in  here  into  the  counsers  hands 
in  the  nature  of  charges.  That  is  my  position  exactly  in  that  matter.  I 
take  this  view  which  I  have  stated  in  the  committee-room  hereto- 
fore, after  consultation  with  the  member  himsel£  I  might  as  well 
ask  certain  members  of  this  Committee  who  have  received  communi- 
cations, perhaps  from  somebody  connected  with  the  institution,  from 
some  trustee  of  the  institution,  from  the  superintendent,  or  perhaps  from 
Dr.  Harvey, — ^I  might  ask  them  to  give  me  those  statements,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  to  put  in  here  before  this  Committee.  Let  us  go  on 
with  this  investigation.  Here  are  the  trustees  who,  through  their  chair- 
man, ask  the  fullest  investigation.  Now,  let  us  go  on  independent  of  any 
statement  of  Mr.  Hinckley  or  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Phillips,  which 
you  may  have  heard  heretofore.  Let  us  do  what  the  Chairman  said 
yesterday  we  are  here  for,  begin  the  case  de  novo  and  continue  this 
examination.  That  is  my  position  in  the  matter,  and  I  mean  to  take  no 
other  position. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  state,  however,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  I  most  strenuously  urged  that  these  charges  should  be  filed 
with  the  Committee  before  we  concluded  our  investigation.    I  desire  to 
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say  that  while  these  papers  were  considered  private  by  Mr.  Prescott  sub- 
stantially, these  charges  have  appeared  in  the  public  prints  since  that 
time.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  paper  published  in  Massachusetts 
containing  almost  the  identical  charges  which  Mr.  Prescott. received,  and 
which  he  now  caUs  his  private  personal  property. 

Mr.  Washbubn.  The  exact  point  is  this :  Not  to  exclude  anybody, — 
not  to  exclude  everybody, — but  to  include  everybody  and  everything 
under  the  aun  that  can  be  brought  against  this  institution.  There  is  the 
whole  point  I  have  not  got  a  paper ;  nobody  has  mistaken  me  for  the 
attorney  of  this  institution ;  nobody  has  handed  me  any  memoranda, — 
neither  Dr.  Harvey  nor  Col.  Shepard ;  not  one  scrap  of  paper  have  I  had, 
and  no  conversation  do  I  have,  on  this  subject,  except  in  public  or  with 
persons  disinterested.  My  motion,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  which  calls  for 
light,  and,  therefore,  for  the  vindication  of  everybody  that  ought  to  be 
vindicated,  and  for  the  condemnation  of  everybody  that  pught  to  be  con- 
demned ;  and  that  is  the  whole  scope  and  substance  and  tenor  of  my 
proposition.  Not,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  that 
we  should  have  a  beginning  and  go  part  way  and  then  stop,  and  then 
take  back  something  that  has  been  controverted ;  not  that ;  but,  having 
an  opportunity  for  the  first  time,  at  the  full  and  unmistakable  request  of 
the  Legislature,  to  investigate  this  matter,  we  should  go  to  the  very  bot- 
tom, if  it  takes  us  all  the  spring  I  was  about  to  add  the  memorable 
phrase  of  a  United  States  president, "  If  it  takes  all  summer.^^  The  sug- 
gestion, that  this  may  take  a  long  time,  does  not  frighten  me  a  bit  The 
people  of  Massachusetts  are  not  going  to  be  disturbed ;  for  we  are  doing 
their  work  on  a  salary,  and  they  are  not  going  to  pay  us  any  more,  no 
matter  how  long  we  stay,  or  how  much  salary  we  spend ;  and  when  I 
work  by  the  job,  I  try  to  work  with  the  utmost  thoroughness ;  conse- 
quently, no  matter  about  the  time.  I  propose  to  go  into  this  thing,  and  I 
propose  to  have  Mr.  Prescott  and  everybody  who  has  got  anything  to 
say,  for  or  against  it,  have  the  freest  scope  and  amplest  opportunity. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the  gentleman's  word  of  honor: 
I  respect  his  sentiment,  I  am  sure,  and  if  the  suggestion  I  made  a  little 
while  ago  does  not  show  that,  I  do  not  know  what  can.  The  motion  I 
made  does  not  say  that  Charles  J.  Prescott,  Esq.,  shall  put  these  charges 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee ;  but  it  says  that  Charles  J.  Prescott,  Frank 
Hinckley,  and  Henry  M.  Hartshorn  shall  together  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee.  That  relieves  the  point  of  honor  entirely.''  Then,  if 
the  gentlemen  do  not  see  fit  to  produce  them,  I  do  not  care ;  if  they  think 
they  can  stand  the  onus  of  objecting,  then  let  them  do  it  I  can  stand  it, 
if  they  can.  Absolutely  disinterested,  purely  judicial,  seeking  right,  I  am 
willing  to  receive  anything  which  will  throw  light  upon  the  subject 

Mr.  Prescott.    Will  you  excuse  me  a  moment  P 

Mr.  Washburn.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  not  give  way.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mi*.  Chairman,  the  proposition  is  perfectly  fair  and  clear,  and 
should  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Committee.  I  will  only 
add  one  word ;  it  has  been  suggested  that  these  are  not  charges.  I  say 
these  are  statements  in  the  nature  of  charges,  and  I  say,  if  it  is  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  truth,  they  were  charges,  and  nothing  else ;  and  let  me 
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say  they  have  been,  since  the  report  of  this  Committee  to  the  House, 
advertised  in  the  newspapers  as  charges,  under  the  name  of  charges,  and 
if  I  mistake  not,  1  saw  a  Weslborough  paper  in  which  the  column  was 
headed,  "  Charges  preferred  by  Frank  Hinckley  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Charitable  Institutions."  To  what  end,  to  what  end,  Mr.  Chair- 
man ?  To  show  that  after  the  magnanimous  course  of  this  Committee, 
the  Committee  had  undertaken,  while  charges  had  been  preferred,  to 
ignore  them,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  publish  them  in  the  news- 
papers under  this  head,  as  a  supplement  or  statement  of  charges  in  behalf 
of  Frank  Hinckley.  Now,  these  are  the  fruits ;  I  challenge  the  light.  In 
a  judicial  capacity,  I  call  upon  what  may  be  called  the  complainant,  and 
I  call  upon  this  institution  to  furnish  to  the  Committee  every  ray  of  light 
on  the  subject,  in  any  phase  or  shape  they  can  collect  That  is  all ;  I  do 
not  know  that  I  need  to  say  more. 

Mr.  ToMPKiiifS.  I  will  say,  in  answer  to  the  hint  thrown  out  here,  that 
we  did  not  have  an  incentive  to  the  first  investigation  in  this  matter. 
Every  gentleman  of  this  Committee  remembers  well  the  conversation  we 
had  before  we  entered  into  it  in  detail.  We  know  that  there  were  certain 
hints  thrown  out,  which  we  afterwards  found  originated  in  certain 
charges,  anonymous  or  otherwise,  in  these  papers.  I  happened  to  be, 
sir,  by  your  direction,  one  of  the  sub-committee  who  went  to  Westbor- 
ough  and  examined  all  these  boys,  and  occupied  the  time  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  until  quarter  past  three  the  next  morning.  The  gentle- 
men were  patient  in  taking  down  notes.  They  sought  all  the  light  they 
could  get,  and  they  got  all  the  light  they  could  get.  We  took  these  boys, 
examined  them,  and  brought  down  the  evidence.  Then  we  consulted 
together  in  Committee  four  days.  It  was  days  before  we  finally  made  up 
their  report.  What  has  been  the  result  of  it  ?  We  have  had  charges 
thrown  against  us  that  we  have  been  whitewashed ;  and  sir,  I  feel  that 
the  honor  of  the  Committee,  or,  as  the  Chairman  on  the  part  of  the  House 
calls  it,  the  stainless  honor  of  the  Committee,  has  been  assailed.  The 
report  we  presented  to  the  House  was  signed  by  every  member  of  the 
Committee  except  one ;  and  it  was  honestly  agreed  to  make  the  report 
after  due  and  careiul  consideration.  Now,  are  we  to  stultify  ourselves  ? 
I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think,  sir,  we  are  working  in  the  dark,  and 
I  propose  to  work  in  the  light.  We  have  been  acting,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
far  different  from  the  course  that  you  have  in  a  com*t  of  law.  We  have 
no  charges  here.  We  want  them.  They  have  been  made  in  the  first  ex- 
amination, and  we  want  them  now.  I  care  not,  as  I  said  before,  whether 
thay  lyere  anonymous  or  otherwise.  I  shall  have  to  vote  for  the  motion 
offered  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Lowe.  This  seems  to  be  an  opportunity  for  ventilating  views, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee,  I  will  say  1  do  not  see  any  reason  at 
all  why  this  anonymous  communication,  which  merely  led  to  this  inves- 
tigation, should  be  produced  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  wo  know,  or 
have  suspicion  that  a  burglary  has  been  committed  in  a  room,  and  wish 
to  make  an  investigation,  it  matters  not  whether  wo  preserve  the  key 
by  which  we  get  in  or  not.  I  was  one  of  a  sub-committee  which  was 
appointed  by  the  chair  to  go  up  there  and  make  an  investigation.    We 
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went  there,  and  we  labored  from  ten  o^clock  in  the  morning  nntil  eleven 
o^clock  at  night,  and  examined  the  officers  and  scholars.  The  trustees, 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  boys  we  called  in,  we  told  them  to  bring  in 
any  boys  they  chose.  They  brought  in  every  one  they  desired  to,  and 
we  investigated  them.  We  satisfied  ourselves  that  certain  facts  had  come 
to  our  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  put  in  the  report.  The  order  did 
not  call  for  any  statement  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion, but  simply  with  regard  to  the  riot;  but  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion was  that  the  whole  sub-committee  thought  it  to  be  their  duty  that 
something  should  be  said,  and  two  of  the  committee  would  not  report 
until  it  had  been  put  in ;  that  in  some  cases  the  punishments  were  inju- 
dicious and  unnecessarily  severe.  It  was  not  until  this  was  put  in  that 
any  of  the  members  of  the  sub-committee  would  sign  the  report.  Two 
did,  and  one  did  not.  Now  the  subject  comes  up  in  another  form,  and 
we  are  beginning  anew,  de  novo,  and  I  will  state  I  cannot  see  any  more 
reason  for  admitting  these  anonymous  charges  or  statements,  than  for 
preserving  the  key  to  a  room  in  which  a  burglary  has  been  committed 
after  we  have  gained  admittance  to  it. 

Mr.  Train.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  appointment  of  this  sub-com- 
mittee was  not  based  upon  the  very  charges  that  we  are  asking  to  have 
presented  to  the  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  say  they  were ;  but  anything  else  might  have  occasioned 
it.    What  is  the  use  of  the  key  after  you  have  got  into  the  room. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  state  it  is  very  evident  that  the  sub-committee 
of  three  clauaa  that  the  report  was  made  up  and  based  upon  infoimation 
which  that  sub-committee  of  three  obtained  at  Westborough ;  while  the 
majority  of  this  Committee— eight  of  it — claim  that  the  report  was  made 
up  after  hearing  flagrant  charges,  although  not  signed,  put  in  writing  and 
presented  to  this  Committee,  taking  not  less  than  three  or  four  days  in 
investigating  them  before  this  sub-committee  went  to  Westborough  at  all. 

Mr.  Prescott     Will  you  allow  me  a  word  P 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  present.  Further,  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to 
these  charges,  that  while  they  were  the  personal  and  private  property  of 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  they  soon  after  appeared  in  print  substantially 
the  same  as  they  were  put  before  the  Committee ;  and  while  they  were 
in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  entirely  disproved,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  these  charges,  substantially,  were  given  forth 
as  facts  pertaining  to  the  Westborough  institution.  Now,  we  come 
again  to  take  up  this  question  entirely  anew,  and  we  ask  as  a  Com- 
mittee,— the  majority  of  us, — that  these  charges  shall  be  forwarded,  from 
whatever  source  they  may  come.  The  doors  are  wide  open,  and  we  ask, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  that  the  charges  that  were  first  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  were  of  the  most  flagrant  character,  and  that  were  spread 
broadcast,  shall  be  presented  here ;  that  vote  is  to  obtain  them,  and  I 
shall  put  that  vote  to  the  Committee  within  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Fbescott.  Suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  want  to  talk  a  little 
more  than  five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.    Then  you  will  have  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Fbescott.    It  appears  to  me  there  is  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
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brought  up  in  this  Committee  on  a  very  small  matter.    When  we  .were 
first  instructed  to  report  in  regard  to  the  outbreak  at  the  Westborough 
Reform  School,  no  member  of  the  Committee,  that  I  know  of,— certainly 
no  member  on  the  part  of  the  House, — ever  knew  that  the  punishments  up 
there  were  what  they  should  not  be.    Our  Conmiittee  had  made  a  report 
to  be  read  and  put  in.    That  report  stated  that  the  trouble  was  on 
account  of  some  of  these  incorrigible  boys,  and  this  was  their  last 
desperate  effort  to  escape  from  this  institution.    We  got  that  entirely 
from  the  superintendent,  and  from  what  the  trustees  told  us.    We  asked 
these  gentlemen,  or  one  of  them  at  least,  in  regard  to  the  punishments 
at  that  institution— I  did  myself— not  knowing  anything  at  all  in  regard 
to  the  punishments ;  we  asked  it  as  a  casual  question, "  What  are  the 
punishments  of  this  institution  ?  "    They  mentioned  certain  punishments. 
They  mentioned  some,  and  they  forgot  to  mention  others.    Nothing  at 
all  was  said  with  regard  to  any  sweat-box  connected  with  the  institution ; 
nothing  was  said  with  regard  to  the  punishment  of  boys  by  pouring 
cold  water  upon  them.    I  happened  to  come  incidentally  in  possession  of 
some  information  in  regard  to  these  facts.    I  brought  them  immediately 
to  the  Committee,  and  told  them,  that  before  the  Committee  reported  to 
the  Legislature  I  desired  to  investigate  still  further.    We  did  investigate ; 
we  did  Dot  confine  our  investigation,  however,  to  the  statements  made,  but 
we  made  our  investigation  by  sending  sub-committees  to  this  institution. 
If  there  are  no  charges  to  meiet,  I  think  the  sub-committee,  if  they  were 
not  sitting  here  as  jurors,  might  be  willing  to  make  some  charges.    I 
think,  for  one,  I  would  be  willing  to  make  charges  that  the  punishments 
in  that  institution  had  been  injudicious  and  unnecessarily  severe ;  that 
they  had  been  inhuman  and  brutal  at  times, — and  I  do  not  make  that 
charge  by  any  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hinckley.    I  did  think  that  there 
was  a  certain  sense  of  honor  about  the  publicity  of  the  statements  that  led 
into  this  inquiry.    But  we  had  an  investigation  which  was  an  investiga- 
tion with  the  boys  before  us ;  that  it  seems  to  me  was  what  we  based  our 
opinion  upon,  and  not  any  loose  statement  made  upon  scraps  of  paper, 
not  signed  by  an  oflScer  connected  with  the  institution.    1  felt  very  much 
embarrassed  in  the  matter,  because  it  seemed  to  place  me  in  a  false  position ; 
but  I  felt  my  honor  as  a  gentleman  prompted  me  to  keep  these  statements 
until  I  had  authority  to  make  them  public.     Since  this  discussion  arose, 
Mr.  Hartshorn,  of  the  House,  has  stated  to  me,  that  he  has  no  objection 
whatever  to  these  papers  being  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  Commit- 
tee.    I  shall,  therefore,  immediately  place  them  in  the  possession  of  the 
Committee  ;  but  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  that  is  not  what  we 
are  acting  upon.    The  chairman  of  this  board  of  ti-ustees  has  come  and 
asked  us  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  that  institution,  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  he  shall  have  it.    Whatever  papers  were  presented  to  me,  first 
by  Mr.  Hartshorn,  of  the  House,  he  having  received  them  from  Mr.  Hinck- 
•  ley,  who  is  connected  with  the  institution,  I  now  present  to  this  Commit- 
tee, having  for  the  first  time  received  the  consent  of  Mr.  Hartshorn  that  I 
might  do  so. 
Mr.  Davis.    I  wish  to  say  just  one  word.    There  has  been  a  great  deal 
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said  about  anfairness  in  this  matter  of  not  having  these  papers.  I  desire 
to  saj  here,  that  I  never,  as  one  of  the  Committee,  have  even  seen  these 
papers  myself.  I  think  I  only  echo  the  sentiment  of  every  member  of 
this  Committee,  when  I  say  I  have  never  seen  in  writing,  or  in  any  other 
way,  any  portion  of  them. 
Mr.  Train.  Is  the  gentleman  addressing  the  Committee  or  the  House  P 
Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  out  of  order,  I  would  desire  to  be 
called  to  order ;  but  if  not,  I  do  not  propose  to  be  insulted. 

The  Chairman.    The  gentleman  will  please  address  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Dayis.  I  think  I  stated  fairly  and  squarely  the  sentiment  of  this 
Committee,  that  I,  through  you  or  anybody  else  have  never  seen  one 
word  in  any  way  of  these  statements  that  have  been  referred  to.  Not  a 
word.  It  was  a  matter  I  considered  entirely  between  the  Chairman  and 
Mr.  Prescott    I  never  asked  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Tompkins.    But  you  were  present  when  they  were  read. 

Mr.  Davis.  My  jud lament  has  not  been  made  upon  any  such  state- 
ments such  as  have  been  made  I  stand  as  ignorant  of  these  papers  to- 
day, except  as  they  may  have  been  read  by  Mr.  Prescott,  and  referred  to 
by  others,  as  any  man  in  this  room.  I  have  never  seen  a  word  of  them, 
and  I  want  to  state  it  here,  so  that  everybody  will  understand  it  after  I 
have  stated  it.  I  want  to  be  put  right  about  this  whole  matter  of  harp- 
ing upon  these  papers.  It  is  right  to  ask  that  wo  may  have  them  before 
us ;  I  think  they  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  not  what  has  formed  my  opinion 
upon  this  matter, — not  at  all.  One  thing  more ;  we  stand  here  impartial. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  it  understood  that  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  am  investigating  the  institution  to  see  that  it  is  prop- 
erly conducted  in  all  its  departments.  I  am  investigating  the  condition 
of  the  boys,  to  see  that  they  are  made  to  behave  well,  and  controlled  and 
properly  disciplined,  or  whether  or  not  they  have  not  been  properly  dis- 
ciplined, and  whether  or  not  the  punishments  have  been  not  only  injudi- 
cious and  unnecessarily  severe,  but  if  they  have  been  brutal ;  and  what- 
ever the  result  may  be,  I  do  it  entirely  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  the  insti- 
tution, to  the  boys,  and  to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth — nothing 
else. 

Mr  Washburn.    I  call  for  the  vote,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hartshorn.    Mr.  Chairman— 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  Committee  to  settle.  Mr. 
Davis  has  truly  stated  that  he  never  has  seen  these  papers ;  the  members 
have  not  seen  them,  because  Mr.  Prescott  declined  to  put  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee.    The  question  is  upon  the  vote. 

Mr.  Prescott.  If  I  can  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
statement  you  make  it,  may  save  a  great  many  words.  I  desire  to  ask 
you  if,  the  very  next  morning,  I  did  not  sit  down  with  you  and  look  them 
all  through  and  present  them  immediately  to  you  ?  If  there  is  to  be  any 
misunderstanding  about  this  thing,  I  want  it  cleared  up.  I  have  stood  on 
my  honor  as  a  gentleman  here.  I  have  heard  some  statements  made,  "If 
you  have  got  anything  against  the  institution,  why  do  you  not  make 
charges  against  it?  "  How  are  we  going  to  make  them  until  we  get  in 
there  and  find  out  the  condition  of  things,  I  should  like  to  know.    Some- 
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body  says :  "  Prescott,  these  charges  of  Mr.  Hinckley — ^he  is  liable  for 
criminal  prosecution,^^  or  something  of  that  kind.  A  gentleman  puts 
these  papers  in  my  hands.  He  has  made  no  investigation ;  the  statement 
is  no  official  document,  made  in  proper  form.  Mr.  Hinckley  is  coming 
before  this  Committee,  and  when  he  comes  I  hope  these  sheets  will  be 
taken  and  these  statements  read,  and  he  will  be  asked  what  proof  he  has 
to  give  of  them.  I  hope  the  investigation  will  not  stop  there,  but  that 
we  will  go  on.  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  these  papers  have  been  pre- 
sented to  this  Committee, — and  for  myself,  I  now  feel  that  for  the 
first  time  I  have  the  consent  of  Mr.  Hartshorn  to  present  them, — 
I  desire  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  necessity  of  passing  a  vote  to  be 
published  in  regard  to  the  demand  of  certain  papers  from  me  which 
would  seem  to  place  me  entirely  in  a  false  position.  I  have  got  nothing 
but  what  I  desire  to  present  to  this  Committee.  Now,  it  seems  that  the 
•  Committee  are  more  desirous,  or  some  of  the  Committee  are  more  desir- 
ous, to  secure  loose  statements  made  upon  paper,  than  they  are  to  obtain 
positive  testimony  taken  by  three  members  of  this  sub-committee,  writ- 
ten down  by  themselves,  and  which  it  was  proposed  to  put  in  hero  yester- 
day, and  the  Committee  said,  "  No,  we  do  not  want  it."  .They  said,  "  LfCt 
us  have  the  boys."  Now,  I  say,  let  us  have  the  boys ;  let  us  have  the  offi- 
cers, and  everything. 

Mr.  Hartshorn.    As  this  is  a  public  hearing — 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  heard  at  the  proper  time,  but  not  while 
this  question  is  under  consideration.  In  answer  to  Mr,  Prescott,  I  will 
say, — for  I  do  not  desire  to  place  Mr.  Prescott,  or  any  other  member  of 
the  Committee,  in  a  false  position, — Mr.  Prescott  did  show  me  these 
charges  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  They  are  not  loose  statements ;  they 
are  charges. 

^r.  Prescott.    Is  the  word  charge  on  the  back  of  them  P 

The  Chahiman.  The  word  "  charge"  is  not  on  the  back  of  them ;  but 
if  any  gentleman  here,  or  any  member  of  this  Legislature,  should  read 
them  and  say  they  were  not  charges,  I  should  consider  him  insane. 

Mr.  Hartshorn.    I  would  like  to  be  heard  before  the  vote  is  taken. 

The  Chairman.  At  present  this  is  a  matter  the  Committee  are  dis- 
cussing among  themselves.  This  was  read  by  myself  exactly  as  was 
stated.  This  statement  the  Committee  desired  to  have  left  as  their  prop- 
erty before  their  report  was  concluded ;  it  was  strenuously  objected  to 
because  it  was  the  private  property  of  Mr.  Prescott,  and  that  vote  was  not 
pressed.  But  in  consequence  of  their  being  published  in  the  public  press, 
the  Committee  felt  they  were  placed  in  a  false  light. 

Mr.  Prescott.  As  gentlemen  may  infer  from  that  statement  that  I 
refused  to  give  them,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  in  the  public 
press,  I  desire  to  state  I  have  never  published  one  single  word  in  the 
public  press  in  regard  to  this  matter,  although  I  have  been  importuned 
by  the  representatives  of  several  newspapers  in  this  city  and  elsewhere. 
Any  statements  of  Mr.  Hinckley  have  been  published  entirely  without 
my  knowledge,  and  without  my  having  anything  to  do  with  it  whatever. 
I  want  no  misapprehension  on  that  matter. 
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The  Chairman.  The  question  is  upon  the  vote  offered  by  Mr.  Wash- 
born.     4 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  wish  to  enter  my  protest,  and  to  have  it  reported  that 
when  the  gentleman  has  given  these  papers  to  the  Chairman,  we  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  make  a  personal  matter  of  it,  and  pass  a  vote 
that  he  shall  do  what  he  has  already  done. 

The  Chairman.    I  will  not  press  the  vote  until  the  question  is  decided. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  as  though  this  was  forcing  things. 
It  is  entirely  useless  to  do  it,  and  we  do  not  want  anything  in  this  Com- 
mittee but  a  spirit  of  perfect  friendliness  and  sincerity ;  consequently,  I 
hope  this  vote  will  not  be  pressed. 

Mr.  Lowe.    I  hope  the  mover  of  the  motion  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Washburn.  When  this  excitement  has  somewhat  subsided,  I  will 
state  that  an  object  which  never  could  be  accomplished  before  this  motion 
was  introduced,  has  now  been  accomplished.  I  desired  the  production  of 
these  papers,  and  I  introduced  a  resolution  to  that  effect ;  it  has  resulted 
very  healthfully ;  in  fact,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and  I  will  not  ask  to 
have  the  vote  passed. 

The  Chairman.    The  motion  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Hartshorn.  I  would  like  to  say  one  word.  As  far  as  I  myself 
am  concerned,  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  objection  to  presenting  these 
papers.  They  were  simply  memoranda  of  conversations ;  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  that.  When  Mr.  Prescott  asked  if  he  might  make  them  ^ 
public,  or  what  would  amount  to  that,  lay  them  before  the  Committee,  I 
simply  declined  because  I  had  not  the  permission  of  Mr.  Hinckley  to  do 
it.  I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Hinckley,  and  I  did  not  ask  for  that  permission 
until  yesterday,  and  Mr.  Hinckley  told  me  he  had  no  wish  to  keep  them 
secret.  I  wish  it  understood  that  there  has  been  no  feeling  on  my  part 
against  presenting  them  to  the  Committee.  Mr.  Hinckley  will  be  before 
the  Committee  and  can  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  Tompkins.    You  did  not  cause  them  to  be  published  P 

Mr.  Hartshorn.    Not  at  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.    The  Committee  is  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  believe  the  Committee  summoned  certain  parties  to  be 
here  to-day ;  as  they  are  all  strangers  to  me,  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  present  or  not.  I  would  suggest,  now  that  the  Committee  has 
possession  of  the  papers,  that  they  ought  to  have  such  witnesses  as  were 
summoned. 

The  Chairman.    Do  you  wish  to  go  on  P 

Mr.  Hyde.    Not  unless  the  Committee  prefer,  as  the  hour  is  so  late. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Hyde  desires  to  know  what  witnesses  are  present.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  well  for  all  parties  to  know  who  are  present. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Phillips  is  here,  and  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Leach. 
We  have  also  the  physician's  certificate  that  Mr.  Hinckley  is  not  able  to 
he  here  to-day ;  but  I  understand  he  will  be  able  to  be  here  within  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  Allen.  If  it  is  deemed  proper  and  consistent  by  the  Committee, 
that  the  papers  should  be  read  as  evidence,  I  should  like  to  hear  them.  I 
have  heard  of  them  before,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  them. 
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Mr.  Prescott.  I  am  perfectly  willing,  any  papers,  of  course,  might  be 
read ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  have  it  understood  that  we  are  commencing 
this  investigation  with  certain  specific  charges,  made  in  due  form  and 
signed,  or  that  we  are  to  act  upon  these  charges  and  to  be  confined  to 
them.  The  opinion  I  have  formed  on  the  matter  of  discipline  in  that  in- 
stitution, has  not  been  formed  upon  these  statements.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  these  should  be  read,  and  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  hope  they 
will  be  read  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  will  try  not  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mittee any  more  than  I  can  help,  but  I  understand  this  investigation 
is  made  by  an  order  offered  in  the  House  by  me.  At  the  opening  of  the 
hearing,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  stated  that  whatever  had  been 
previously  done  was  past  and  gone ;  that  no  testimony  taken  at  the  re- 
cent hearing  would  be  considered  as  testimony  here  until  brought  in 
anew,  and  that  the  whole  matter  was  considered  a  new  matter,  and  that 
all  testimony  should  be  testimony  de  novo.  I  want  the  letters  read,  sim- 
ply for  information,  and  unless  otherwise  advised,  I  shall  assume  that  the 
Chairman  was  correct  when  he  stated  that  the  investigation  was  a  new 
one,  simply  to  inquire  into  the  discipline  of  the  State  Reform  School  at 
Westborough,  and  whether  any  or  what  legislation  is  necessary  thereon. 

Mr.  Washburn.    It  is  half-past  twelve. 

Mr.  Allen     Let  us  have  the  papers  first. 

Mr.  Washburn.  Let  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Hyde  look  them  over  after 
adjournment. 

The  Chairman  I  will  state  that  the  Committee  will  meet  in  the 
green  room  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

Adjourned. 
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THIED   HEARESTG. 


Thursday,  March  29, 1877. 

Senator  Denny  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Allen.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Committee,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  papers  which  Mr.  Prescott,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  furnished  to 
the  Committee,  read. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  looking  for  them  at  this  moment.  Previous  to 
commencing  upon  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Harvey  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion which  I  will  put  to  him,  in  continuation  of  his  testimony  yesterday. 
Dr.  Harvey,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  which  I  will  put  to  each  one  of 
the  witnesses  that  testifies  in  relation  to  the  punishments  at  the  Westbor- 
ough  Reform  School,  and  this  is  the  question :  Do  you  know  of  any 
punishments,  by  flogging,  at  the  Westborough  institution,  which  you  con- 
sider brutal  or  unnecessarily  severe,  excepting  the  cases  of  flogging  by 
Rawson,  which  you  testify  you  did  consider  injudicious  and  unnecessarily 
severe? 

Dr.  Haryey.  I  did  not  testify  that  I  considered  these  punishments 
were  unnecessarily  severe. 

Q.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  the  punishments  by  Rawson,  do  you 
know  of  other  cases  of  flogging  which  you  consider  brutal  and  unneces- 
sarily severe  ? 

A.    At  any  time  P 

Q.    At  any  time. 

A.  Since  my  connection  with  the  institution,  I  have  been  called  to  the 
institution  at  various  times  to  investigate  boys  who  had  been  punished, 
that  a  note  might  be  made  of  the  case.  Previous  to  the  present  admin- 
istration, under  Mr.  Allen,  I  was  called  several  times  in  like  manner ; 
there  were  tw6  or  three  cases  that,  in  my  judgment,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  the  then  superintendent,  were  unnecessarily  severe.  I  knew  at  that 
time  the  whole  circumstances  under  which  they  occurred. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  cases  since  the  present  superintendent  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  institution,  excepting  that  of  Rawson  ? 

A.  I  have  been  called  to  the  institution  by  the  present  superintendent 
in  two  notable  cases.  One  of  them  was  the  case  of  the  boy  Watson, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  case  of  flogging — I  refer  now  to  the  cases  of 
flogging  as  a  punishment.  In  the  case  of  the  boy  by  the  name  of  Kelly, 
panished  by  Assistant  Superintendent  Phillips,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 
case  of  severe  punishment,  and  where  there  was  a  question  of  veracity 
between  the  boy  and  the  officer.  I  was  called  in  and  investigated  the 
case.  I  was  satisfied  that  the  boy  was  lying  to  me,  just  as  he  had  lied  to 
tbe  superintendent  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
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panisbment  was  not  blameworthy.    I  do  not  recall,  tbe  present  moment, 

any  other  case. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Hyde.)     Well,  his  question,  Doctor,  is  whether  you  know 

any  case  coming  to  your  knowledge  where  the  punishment  has  been 

udicious  and  unnecessarily  severe  P     As  to  the  Rawson  case,  there  is 

difference  of  opinion  about  that. 

i.  No,  sir ;  that  was  testified  to  yesterday.  I  cannot  recollect  any 
ler  cases. 

i.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  How  was  this  boy  Kelly  flogged  P  Upon  what 
rt  of  his  body,  and  to  what  extent  P 

V.    The  boy  Kelly  was  for  some  misdemeanor  punished — 
J.     (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Do  you  mean  Kelly  or  McGee  P 
^.    If  I  said  Kelly,  I  meant  McGee.    He  was  punished,  but  to  what 
ent  and  for  what  cause  I  cannot  tell  you  at  this  moment.    It  can  be 
roduced  by  other  witnesses. 

J.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)     What  was  the  extent  of  his  punishment  P 
i.    The  reason  of  my  being  called  was  that  the  boy  showed  evidences 
injury  upon  his  face,  both  eyes  being  black  and  blue.    The  superin- 
dent  called  me  to  inspect  that  case  on  account  of  the  injury  thus 
rearing. 

J.    You  are  not  answering  my  question,  sir.    My  question  was  simply 
i:  What  was  the  extent  of  this  punishment  P 
\..    I  said,  sir,  it  was  all  on  his  face. 
J.    Won't  you  answer  my  question  P 

L  I  should  state  particularly  that  he  had  been  punished  upon  his 
e ;  but  in  my  investigation,  I  found  that  the  boy's  punishment  upon 
I  face  was  not  by  the  design  of  the  superintendent,  but  because  the 
f  refused  to  take  his  punishment  in  the  ordinary  manner,  upon  the 
,t  and  upon  the  thighs,  but  squirmed  about  in  such  a  way  that,  while 

superintendent  was  punishing  him,  the  strap  accidentally  struck  him 
the  face,  and  caused  the  discoloi*ations. 
I.    Did  the  superintendent  want  him  to  take  off  his  pants  P 
i.    In  the  struggle  he  struck  him  in  the  face.    I  do  not  understand 
t  the  superintendent  wanted  him  to  take  off  his  pants,  but  I  did  under- 
nd  that  he  was  punishing  him  on  that  part  of  the  body,  and  accidentally 

strap  struck  him  upon  the  face. 

i.  Don't  you  know  that  the  assistant  did  make  him  take  off  his 
users  P 

k.    I  do  not  know  that. 
J.    Were  you  not  so  informed  P 

i.  I  don't  know  that  I  was  so  informod.  I  do  not  think  I  was.  It 
y  have  been  so,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  I  was  so  informed.  The 
ticular  point  I  was  called  to  investigate  was  the  punishment  on  the  face. 
i.    Well,  you  have  not  yet  answered  the  question  of  the  Chairman ; 

I  want  to  ask  you  one.    Do  you  not  consider  the  punishment  of  a 
mg  man  twenty  years  old,  causing  him  to  take  off  his  trousers  and 
ipping  him  across  the  back,  is  brutal  and  unkind  ? 
ir.  Hyde.    The  Chairman  asked  him  that  question,  and  he  said  he  did 
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The  Chairmak.  I  did  not  understand  that  the  investigation  of  Dr. 
Harvey  was  continued.  Mj  idea  was  that  alter  Dr.  Harvey,  or  any  other 
witness,  has  gone  over  the  ground  fully  in  detail,  the  question  whether 
punishments  are  brutal  and  unnecessarily  severe  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
I  might  decide  they  were  so ;  another  pei*son  might  decide  to  the  con- 
trary. Now,  I  wish  to  have  each  witness  who  is  on  the  stand  in  relation 
to  punishments  state  whether  in  their  opinion  these  punishments  are 
brutal  andHinnecessarily  severe.  Very  likely,  before  we  get  through,  we 
will  get  the  opinion  of  other  persons  who  consider  the  punishments  as 
slated  to  be  brutal  and  unnecessai'ily  severe.  Consequently,  I  have  asked 
this  question  in  this  direct  form, — it  having  been  omitted  yesterday, — 
whether  he  so  considers  these  cases  of  punishment,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Rawson  punishments,  were  unnecessarily  severe.  The  Doctor  could 
say  yes  or  no,  and  that  would  answer  my  question.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  opinion  on  his  part  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution.    . 

Dr.  Haryet.    Is  my  answer  conclusive  with  reference  to  that  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  put  it  so  that  it  will  be,  sir.  Do  you  consider 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  of  flogging  by  Rawson,  there  have 
been  cases  of  flogging  in  the  institution,  under  the  present  administra- 
tion, that  were  brutal  or  unnecessarily  severe  P 

Dr.  Hary£Y.    It  has  not  so  appeared  to  me. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  punishment  by  the  use  of  the 
box,  under  the  present  administration,  in  your  opinion,  is  brutal  and  un- 
necessarily severe  P 

A.    I  do  not  consider  it  so. 

The  CuAiRMAK.  I  propose,  gentlemen,  to  ask  each  witness,  so  that 
we  will  know  what  they  think  about  that,  after  we  have  heard  their  tes- 
timony. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  You 
say  that  punishments  in  the  box  are  not  brutal  nor  unnecessarily  severe. 
I  so  understand  you,  do  I P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  limit  beyond  which  oflEicers  are  not  allowed  to  confine 
boys  in  the  box  P  Any  specified  number  of  days  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  institution  P 

A.    I  understand  that  there  is. 

Q.    What  are  those  rules  ? 

A.  I  understand  the  vote  of  the  trustees  in  reference  to  the  strait- 
jacket  covers  that  point,  and  have  so  testified  before  this  Committee. 

Q.    What  are  the  rules  in  regard  to  this  strait-jacket  P 

Mr.  Hyde.    We  will  let  them  be  read,  Mr.  Prescott. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  While  the  superintendent  is  looking  that  up, 
I  will  ask  you  a  third  question.  I  have  now  asked  you  with  reference  to 
punishments  by  flogging  and  punishments  by  the  box.  My  third  question 
is.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  punishment  by  the  use  of  cold  water 
which  you  consider  brutal  or  unnecessarily  severe  P 

A.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  Allen.    I  now  ask,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee  and 
those  interested,  that  the  charges  presented  by  Mr.  Prescott  be  read. 
10 
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Mr.  Htde.    The  superintendent  has  found  that  portion  of  the  records 
relating  to  the  use  of  the  strait-jacket. 

Dr.  Habvky  (reading).  "  Voledy  That  no  boy  be  put  in  or  kept  in  the 
^jacket  more  than  24  hours  at  a  time ;  and  in  case  of  a  repetition 
^  thought  necessary,  there  shall  be  an  intervening  space  of  12  hours 
e  another  application.^^ 

(By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Do  you  understand  that  refers  as  well  to  this 
len  sti'ait-jacket,  so  called  P 

We  understood  at  the  time  that  the  box  was  established  that  that 
a  sufficient  regulation  to  cover  the  stiait-jacket  proper  and  this  sub- 
e. 

(By  Mr.  Davis.)  Will  you  please  tell  me  when  that  vote  was 
d? 

January  9, 1873. 

Well,  it  is  perhaps  inmiaterial,  but  as  you  have  testified  that  this 
b-box,  or,  as  you  call  it,  the  wooden  strait-jacket,  was  placed  in  the 
in  April,  1875, 1  would  inquire  if  there  has  been  any  rule  adopted 
ve  to  that  ? 

I  am  willing,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  state  these  things  over  and  over 
1.  I  have  stated  this  to-day ;  that  we  considered  this  regulation  the 
regulation  pertaining  to  that,  and  as  covering  that  case. 

(By  Mr.  Allen.)  Is  there  any  vote  to  make  it  cover  the  case  of 
ox  after  it  was  put  up  P 

There  is  no  vote ;  that  is,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 
e  Chairman.  As  requested  by  Mr.  Allen,  I  will  read  the  state- 
3  which  were  presented  to  the  Committee,  and  prepared,  I  have  no 
t,  by  Mr.  Francis  Hinckley,  with  reference  to  the  punishments  of  the 
ution ;  and  after  reading  tliese,  I  will  ask  Mr  Hinckley  to  come  for- 
and  testify  in  relation  to  them.  I  cannot  read  them  in  any  particu- 
rder,  because  they  are  not  numbered. 

e  boy  Watson,  who  was  transferred  to  Bridgewater  last  spring, 
beaten  about  the  head  several  weeks  before  he  was  taken  from 

so  that  he  hardly  looked  like  a  human  being.  The  skin  was 
3n  in  several  places  on  his  face  and  head,  and  the  bruises  were 
lack  and  swollen  that  he  was  a  horrible  sight  to  look  upon. 
Priends  could  not  have  recognized  him.  Boys  from  the  institute 
tiat  beefsteak  was  applied  to  his  bruises  to  remove  the  diseolora- 
)efore  he  was  taken  to  Bridgewater.  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Armitage  would 
'  about  the  latter.  I  saw  Watson  after  he  was  pounded  and  put  in 
)dge,  where  he  was  kept  for,  I  don't  know  how  many  weeks  before 
as  sent  away.  His  offence  was  resisting  punishment  by  the  teacher 
3  first  school,  Mr.  Wheatley.  The  latter  seems  an  unfit  man  for  his 
,  and  his  prolonged  stay  here  is  quite  unaccountable,  except  on  the 
y  that  he  has  some  secret  hold  on  the  superintendent.  Perhaps  he 
is^some  of  the  many  puffis  which  appear  for  the  latter  in  the  papers, 
knovm  that  some  of  them  at  least  go  from  the  office  of  the  institute, 
[erstand  that  Watson  was  pounded  over  the  head  with  a  chair, 
omas  Gartland,  19  years  old,  was  found  hanging  by  the  neck  and 
in  his  cell  in  the  lodge,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1876. .  The  previous 
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day  he  made  some  distorbanoe  iti  the  school  taught  by  Mr.  Rice  (who 
now  teaches  the  high  school  in  Shrewsbury),  and  was  put  in  the  lodge. 
Saturday  p.  M.  he  was  taken  out  and  bathed ;  from  the  bath-room,  naked 
(as  say  the  boys),  into  the  school -room  and  flogged  black  and  blue. 
Then  returned  to  the  lodge  with  the  promise,  by  the  superintendent,  of 
another  flogging.  When  next  seen  the  boy  was  dead.  No  inquest  was 
held.  But  fearing  one,  beefsteak  was  applied  to  his  back  to  remove 
the  marks  of  the  flogging, — so  say  the  boys.  Wm.  A.  Hays  had  charge 
of  the  lodge  at  the  time,  and  cut  the  boy  down.  Mr.  Hays  and  Stephen 
Armitage,  who,  with  his  wife,  have  the  care  of  the  hospital,  would  know 
the  £Eu^t8  in  the  case.  Wm.  T.  Scott  of  Lynn  was  assistant  superin- 
tendent at  the  time  this  boy  was  driven  to  suicide,  and  would  know  many 
facts  about  matters  at  the  institute. 

Go88,  Turner  and  Quinn  escaped  from  the  institute  on  Sunday,  March 
6,  1876 ;  were  captured  same  day,  and  put  in  lodge  without  clothing, 
where  they  were  kept  six  weeks.  April  2d  they  were  drenched  by  the 
superintendent  for  making  a  noise  during  chapel  service.  He  used  a 
four-inch  hose,  through  which  the  water  was  forced  by  steam-pump  with 
great  power,  the  boys  screaming  and  crying  for  mercy.  Then  they,  or 
some  of  them,  were  put  in  a  strait-jacket  and  gagged,  and  kept  in  the 
dormitory  for  a  while,  then  returned  to  the  lodge— nine  weeks  altogether 
in  lodge.  Quinn  was  in  the  late  riot,  and  is  now  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion. 

Leach  Clark,  now  of  Rowley,  had  charge  of  the  lodge  while  these  boys 
were  there,  and  would  tell  the  facts,  probably. 

Fitz-Gibbons  was  flogged  by  the  superintendent  in  his  private  office, 
while  I  was  in  the  public  office ;  T  counted  forty-two  blows.  The  boy 
screamed  at  every  blow  at  first,  but  only  faintly  moaned  at  last.  H.  L. 
Chase,  clerk,  told  me  that  was  only  one  of  three  floggings  the  boy  got 
for  the  one  offence,  and  that  he  was  flogged  until  he  fainted.  The  of- 
fence was  taking  keys  from  Mrs.  Moore  in  the  dining-rof)m,  with  the 
intention  of  making  his  escape.  Fitz-Gibbons  was  subsequently  sent  to 
th(;  house  of  correction  for  this  offence,  with  the  boy  who  aided  him 

The  sweat-box  is  an  upright  box  jvhich  fits  the  body  so  closely  when 
the  door  is  closed  upon  a  boy,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  change  his 
position.  He  is  obliged  to  stand  perfectly  upright  with  his  arms  by  his 
side,  and  can  move  in  no  direction  A  slight  opening  through  which  to 
breathe  is  the  only  chance  for  light  or  air  Assistant  Superintendent 
Phillips  told  me  last  eve  that  he  had  taken  a  boy  out  of  the  box,  who  had 
been  in  three  hours,  trom  whose  hair  the  sweat  was  dripping,  and  whose 
clothes  were  soaked  with  perspiration.  I  asked  how  long  he  had  ever 
known  a  boy  to  be  kept  in  the  box ;  he  answered,  "  Four  days."  Of  course 
he  was  taken  out  nights,  or  he  would  have  died.  Other  officers  beside 
Mr.  Phillips  can  tell  about  the  use  of  the  sweat-box.  This  se<>ms  to  me 
like  torture  that  would  either  kill  or  cure  or  make  desperate. 

The  Chaibmak.  These  are  the  memoranda  which  the  Committee  had 
before  them  in  the  previous  investigation,  and,  as  was  stated  yesterday, 
are  the  basis  upon  which  they  continued  a  prolonged  investigation  in  ref- 
erence to  the  cruelty  of  the  punishment  in  the  institution  at  Westborough. 
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regard  to  your  statement,  just  one  word — your 
ire  the  basis  upon  which  the  investigation  was  held 
v^hich  certain  charges  were  made  in  the  House — ^I 
'alse  impression  that  may  be  deduced  from  that ; 

really  the  key  that  induced  the  Committee  to  in- 
r  the  institution.  The  statements  which  have  been 
)y  others  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  regard 
Ihis  institution  are  not  based  upon  the  statement  in 
e  papers  were  the  mere  key  which  was  the  cause  of 

hese  statements  are  statements  which  were  referred 
ph  the  Committee  earnestly  desired  to  have  put  in 
roperty,  and  which  Mr.  Prescott  thought  he  could 
ley  afterwards  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  which 
Bsion  of  the  Committee  yesterday,  and  on  which  we 
vestigatiou  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Hinckley  will 
and  be  sworn. 

r.  Francis  Hincklet — Sworn, 
It,  Allen,  as  you  heard  these  statements,  and  have 
Ration  in  the  past,  I  should  certainly  consider  it  a 
ntinue  to  hold  that  office,  and  continue  the  inves- 

hairman,  I  have  never  read  or  heard  these  papers 

en  minutes,  and  I  have  not  conferred  with  the  wit- 

iim  some  questions. 

ICAN.)     I  will  ask  Mr.  Hinckley  if  the  papers  that 

handwriting  ? 

ey  were. 

r.)    You  were  formerly  connected  with  this  institu* 


'  position  there  ? 

f  the  Peters  House. 

ly  your  position  was  at  the  Reform  School  in  West- 

r  the  Peters  House,  so  called,  and  subsequently  was 
louse. 

)  you  connected  with  this  school  P 
hs. 

)  Peters  House  and  the  Farm  House  were  known  as 
many  were  there  in  each  of  these  houses  on  an 

ers- House  accommodated  24  boys;  but  it  was  not 
bout  an  average  of  23,  I  think,  during  the  time  I 
House  accommodated  32  boys,  and  the  average  was, 
Br  30. 
ages  of  the  boys  under  your  charge  in  these  two 
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A.  From  15  to  20  years,  I  should  think.  Perhaps  some  were  less  than 
16 ;  I  don^  think  any  were  as  young  as  12. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  the  boy  Fitz-Gibbons  P 

A.  I  did  not  know  the  boy  personally.  He  was  a  boy  that  was  in  the 
main  institution ;  I  only  knew  him  by  reputation. 

Q.    You  knew  him  by  reputation  ? 

A.    I  knew  him  by  reputation. 

Q.    Do  you  recollect  anything  in  relation  to  his  being  flogged  within  a  ■ 
year  past? 

A.  I  chanced  to  be  in  the  institution,  soon  after  I  went  to  Westbor- 
ough,  one  evening  when  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  dining-room  in 
consequence  of  an  attack  by  Jones  and  Fitz-Gibbons  on  Mrs.  Moore. 
The  boys  were  soon  taken,— before  they  got  out  of  the  institution.  I 
saw  Jones,  but  I  did  not  see  Fitz-Gibbons.  I  did  not  know  how  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  superintendent's  private  office ;  but  when  I  was  in  the 
main  office  with  Mr.  Chase,  the  clerk,  he  told  me  that  Fitz-Gibbons  was 
in  the  private  office  with  the  superintendent.  I  had  previously,  I  think, 
met  the  superintendent  somewhere,  and  he  had  said  that  he  should  not 
punish  Jones,  because  he  intended  to  send  him  away ;  but  I  heard  the 
punishment  going  on  in  his  private  office,  and  Mr.  Chase  told  me  it  was 
Fitz-Gibbons,  and  the  superintendent  was  punishing  him.  I  listened  to 
the  punishment,— being  a  comparative  stranger  there;  I  counted  the 
blows  which  were  administered  to  the  boy.  I  desired  to  know  what  was 
considered  a  proper  punishment  to  a  boy  there;  I  felt  an  interest  in 
knowing  what  would  be  justified  in  my  case,  if  I  had  occasion  to  punish 
a  boy.  I  counted  the  blows.  I  counted  forty-two.  As  I  said,  the  boy 
screamed  at  first ;  but  his  voice  gradually  died  out  until  they  stopped, 
and  the  superintendent  came  out.  I  did  not  see  the  boy  at  all.  In  two 
or  three  days  afterwards,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  was  speaking 
to  Mr.  Chase  again,  about  the  boy  Fitz-Gibbons,  in  the  office.  I  told 
him,  while  he  was  telling  me  about  his  part  of  the  aftair,  that  I  was 
listening  to  the  flogging  tiie  boy  was  getting  and  counting  the  blows,  and 
I  told  him  what  I  counted  He  said,  '^  O  yes ;  and  that  was  only  one  of 
three  floggings  that  that  boy  got  for  this  offence.'* 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Who  said  this? 

A.    Mr.  Chase,  the  clerk. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allsm.)     What  was  it  he  said  P 

A.  He  said  '*  O  yes ;  that  was  only  one  of  three  floggings  which  the 
boy  received  for  this  offence." 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  the  condition  of  the  boy  when  the  flogging  was 
concluded  P 

A.    And  he  added,  "  He  fainted  under  that  punishment" 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Is  this  what  Mr.  Chase,  the  clerk,  told  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Allbn.  Will  you  state  whether  Mr.  Chase  told  you  who  inflicted 
the  blows  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  How  far  are  you  going  to  make  progress  in  that  way, 
when  the  gentleman  will  be  upon  the  stand  himself  ^ 

Mr.  Allen.    I  may  irankly  say  that  these  papers,  which  are  considered 
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by  (he  Chairman  as  having  the  same  force  as  charges,  if  what  is  stated  in 
them  is  true,  show  a  state  of  things  perfectly  infamous ;  if  they  are  not 
tme,  it  is  infamous  to  make  the  charges  to  go  before  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth.  I  want  to  know  whether  they  are  true  or  not.  If  they 
are  true,  things  shonld  be  radically  changed ;  if  not,  the  charges  should 
recoil  on  those  who  made  them. 

Mr.  Htde.  My  only  point  was,  that  as  long  as  Mr.  Chase  is  to  be  here, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  ask  Mr.  Hinckley  what  Mr.  Chase  said.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  technical  about  it,  but  I  think  there  should  be  a  limit  to  how 
far  he  should  say  what  Mr.  Chase  said. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Allen  that  we  can  have  the 
witness  here,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  Mr.  Hinckley  what  Mr.  Chase 
has  said. 

Mr.  Allex.  It  will  only  save  recalling  this  witness,  because,  if  they 
make  it  different, — if  Mr.  Chase  miakes  a  different  statement,— we  shall 
have  to  recall  this  witness.  It  is  to  save  time,  and  not  to  consume  it, 
that  I  ask  Mr.  Hinckley  this  question. 

Mr.  Htde.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not  true,  it  goes,  out  and  gives  a 
false  impression.    As  Mr.  Chase  can  be  heard,  I  think  it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Hinckley.  I  can  save  you  any  further  discussion  by  saying  that 
Mr.  Chase  did  not  tell  me  who  inflicted  the  blows. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)     Has  anybody  told  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who ;  and  what  did  they  say  P 

Mr.  Htde.  I  object  to  that  He  may  say  who  told  him,  and  then  you 
can  call  for  his  informant 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  for  one  shall  protest  against  limiting  this  investiga- 
tion down  to  such  narrow  limits ;  such  as  it  would  be  confined  to  in  a 
court-room.  We  know  that  one  of  the  trustees  of  this  institution  has 
already  been  allowed  two  days  to  state  facts ;  a  very  large  number  of 
them,  a  majority  of  them,  facts,  not  of  his  own  knowledge,  but  which  he 
has  heard  and  known  from  others,  in  regard  to  the  institution.  I  simply 
ask  that  now  that  we  are  taking  evidence  which  seems  to  be  important 
and  to  the  point,  looking  to  the  other  side  of  the  case,  that  the  same  right 
may  be  allowed  upon  this' side  as  upon  the  other.  I  strenuously  desisted 
myself  from  interposing  any  objection  to  the  testimony  given  here  by 
Dr.  Harvey  in  regard  to  what  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge  and  the 
statements  he  had  received  from  boys  and  officers  connected  with  the 
institution,  and  I  hope  the  same  latitude  will  be  allowed  to  the  other 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Train.  I  certainly  think  Mr.  Allen  has  pursued  the  right  course. 
I  hope  he  will  be  allowed  to  go  on  and  ask  any  questions  he  sees  fit, 
because,  as  be  properly  suggested,  these  charges  and  statements  are 
infamous,  and  we  know — a  majority  of  this  Committee  know — that  when 
this  matter  is  gone  through  with,  they  will  show  us  that  the  Committee 
treated  them  as  they  ought  to  be ;  that  they  were  proved  to  be  infamously 
false.  I  hope  Mr.  Allen  will  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  his  examination. 
Give  him  rope  enough,  and  he  will  hang  himself;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 
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Mr.  Allen.    You  mean  the  witness  P 

Mr.  Train.  I  do,  sir,  most  assuredly.  I  would  leave  it  entirely  with 
Mr.  Allen.  The  Chairman  is  not  disposed  to  restrict  the  investigation  to 
the  limits  which  would  be  required,  probably,  in  a  court  of  justice.  He 
could  not,  if  he  would ;  and  therefore,  he  will  trust  that  Mr.  Allen  will  not 
pursue  the  investigation  beyond  what  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable 
limit. 

Mr.  Dayis.  I  wish  to  say  just  one  word.  I  trust  the  Committee  will 
all  remember,  that  when  the  trustee  was  testifying  to  the  case,  relative  to 
what  the  superintendent  said  about  the  case,  whereby  the  sentence  of  one 
of  the  offenders  in  court  was  lessened  by  a  year,  I  asked  Dr.  Harvey  if 
he  knew  that  himself,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not.  He  said  he  heard 
it  from  others.  I  said  then,  that  it  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  best,  as  the 
superintendent  was  here,  to  let  him  state  the  fact,  rather  than  to  have  it 
stated  by  Dr.  Harvey ;  but  it  was  agreed  by  the  Committee  and  by  the 
counsel  on  both  sides,  and  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested,  that  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  all  that  he  had  heard  stated;  and 
while  it  was  not  quite  competent,  that  anybody  in  testifying  here  hang 
themselves,  if  you  give  them  rope  enough^  I  certainly  feel  that  every- 
body should  have  a  chance  to  teU  what  they  know  about  it ;  and  there- 
fore, I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  everybody  will  have  a  chance  and  will 
have  all  the  limit  that  is  asked  for  on  that  side. 

Mr.  Htdb.  If  you  will  allow  me  a  single  word.  I  think  I  asked  Mr. 
Harvey  myself  concerning  matters  within  his  knowledge.  Upon  the 
cross-examination,  a  great  many  questions  were  put  to  him  that  Dr. 
Harvey  said  he  could  not  answer  himself.  Now,  I  only  ask  how  far  you 
will  go  in  this  direction,  of  allowing  Mr.  Hinckley  to  tell  what  Mr.  Chase 
said. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allek.)  What  did  you  hear  in  relation  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  boy  Fitz-Gibbons  P  From  whom,  and  what  were  the  facts 
given  you  P 

A.  Mr.  Phillips,  the  assistant  superintendent,  told  me  that  Mr.  Chase 
told  him  that  he  (Mr.  Chase)  administered  the  panishment  to  the  boy. 
He  is  one  of  these  persons  who  whipped  him,  in  addition  to  the  superin- 
tendent ;  and  he  said  he  was  confident  Mr.  Chase  told  him  there  was  a 
third  person  who  whipped  him,  but  he  didn^t  remember  who  it  was. 

Q.    To  what  extent  did  he  say  the  fogging  was  continued  P 

Al.  He  said  the  boy  was  whipped  twice  by  the  superintendent.  He 
whipped  him  until  he  was  tired,  and  then  he  whipped  him  again.  About 
the  third  person  he  did  not  state ;  he  did  not  recollect 

Q.    What  was  the  age  of  the  boy  Fitz-Gibbons  P 

A.    I  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  think  about  15  or  16 ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  afterwards  P 

A.    I  did  not ;  not  to  know  him. 

Q.    The  boy  Watson ;  do  you  remember  him  P 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  P 

A.  I  did ;  after  he  was  punished ;  I  did  not  know  him  before,  only 
seeing  him  with  the  other  boys  of  the  institution. 
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Describe  his  appearance  when  you  saw  him  after  his  punishment 

His  head  and  face  were  severely  bruised  and  swollen,  and  black 
lue ;  the  skin  was  broken  in  several  places  about  the  face  and  head, 
e  looked  very  badly.  I  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  lodge, — I  think 
one  of  my  own  boys  there, — and  seeing  him  he  attracted  my  atten- 

I  asked  him,  or  I  made  the  remark,  "  You  have  rather  a  bad  look," 
aething  of  that  sort,  and  he  said,  "  Yes,  they  have  been  almost  kill- 
e  for  nothing."    I  had  no  prolonged  conversation  with  him. 

Did  you  speak  with  him  P 

I  think  I  did.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  punished  for,  and  he  said, 
luse  1  wanted  to  go  with  another  boy," — meaning,  no  doubt,  being 
apany  in  the  yard  when  they  were  at  play. 

Will  you  state,  in  your  opinion,  how  that  boy's, — how  any  injury  to 
oy's  face  could  be  caused  by  one  or  two  blows  with  a  strap  P 

No,  sir ;  I  should  not  consider  it  possible  to  have  been  caused  by 
p.  I  think  the  officer  who  struck  him  over  the  head  with  a  chair 
le  that  he  did  so.  The  boy  was  fighting  desperately,  and  he  struck 
ver  the  head  with  a  chair. 

(By  Mr.  Hyde.)     Who  was  the  officer  P 

Mr.  Bigelow. 

(By  Mr.  Allen.)     What  else  did  that  officer  tell  you  P 

Well,  I  think  that  he  said  that  the  boy  was  fighting  Mr.  Wheatley, 
iras  the  teacher  who  attempted  to  punish  him,  and  he  thought  he 
getting  the  best  of  Mr.  Wheatley.  The  boy  had  shown  fight,  and 
Lghting  him,  and  he  came  up  behind  him  and  struck  the  boy  over 
>ad  with  a  chair. 

(By  Mr.  Train.)  How  large  was  this  boy  P  What  was  his  phy- 
? 

He  was  20  years  old,  I  should  think. 

As  stout  as  you  are  ? 

Not  as  tall,  but  broader,  I  should  think. 

Pretty  good-sized  man  for  a  boy  P 

Yes,  I  think  he  would  weigh,  perhaps,  140  pounds ;  I  do  not  know 
le  would  weigh  as  much  as  that.    He  was  quite  a  large  boy. 

(By  Mr.  Allen).  Do  you  know  in  what  manner  that  teacher 
bed  him,  before  he  resisted  P 

No,  sir ;  I  do  not 

What  were  you  informed  P 

Mr.  Wheatley  told  me  that  he  was  punishing  him  with  a  strap, 
e  also  told  me  that  the  marks  on  his  face  were  caused  by  a  strap. 

Did  he  tell  you  in  what  manner  he  fought  the  punishment,  or 
ptedtoP 

No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  stripped  or  attempted  to  strip  the  young 

I  do  not. 

What  do  you  know  in  regard  to  the  drenching  of  Goss,  Turner, 
tuinn,  on  Sunday  afternoon  P 
I  only  know  what  I  was  told  about  it,  in  the  main.    I  was  in  the 
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cbapo],  and  the  boys  made  a  disturbance  Sunday  forenoon.  T] 
tendent  was  present  and  the  other  officers.  The  boys  hallooed  ii 
which  was  under  tlie  chapel,  and  some  boy  thumped  with  soi 
the  floor  over  their  heads  and  under  our  feet.  They  repeated 
best  of  my  recollection,  twice ;  they  might  have  repeated  it  t 
I  mean  at  three  dififerent  times ;  twice,  certainly,  and  I  do  nc 
three  times.  No  one,  to  my  knowledge,  moved  from  the  chaj 
I  came  out, — when  we  came  out  of  the  chapel, — the  superintei 
to  me  and  said  that  he  thought  it  not  best  to  interfere  with  th 
to  take  care  of  those  we  had  in  the  chapel  until  we  got  througl 
he  says,  **  these  boys  have  had  their  turn,  and  I  will  have  mini 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     What  was  that  remark,  Mr.  Hinc 

A.    "  These  boys  have  had  their  turn,  and  now  I  will  have  i 

Q.    Who  made  that  remark  ? 

A.    The  superintendent. 

Q.    Was  this  in  the  chapel  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  superintendent  was  on  the  platform  and  ] 
ing  out  in  the  rear  of  my  boys.  I  did  not  know  what  kind 
ment  was  administered  until  some  time  afterwards,  and  I  do  noi 
who  told  me  that  the  superintendent  had  used  a  hose  upon  the 
was  told  that  that  was  the  way  the  boys  were  punished.  The  s 
was  set  agoing  and  a  hose  attached,  and  the  superintendeni 
into  the  lodge  and  held  the  stream  on  the  boys  in  the  cell. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)     What  was  the  force  of  the  water  in 

A.    I  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  suppose  it  must  be  very  powerful 

Q.     What  was  the  size  of  the  stream  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  the  size  of  the 
suppose  about  an  inch.    That  is  the  size  that  was  frequently  ui 

Q.    Was  that  hose  used  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fii 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q.    Thomas  Gartland ;  did  you  know  him  ? 

A.    I  only  saw  him  after  he  was  dead,  to  know  him. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  in  relation  to  his  death,  and  what 
on  that  day  ? 

A.  The  first  I  knew  about  the  boy^s  death  the  superintends 
I  think  it  was  Saturday  evening,  I  was  in  the  institution,  an 
me  if  I  had  heard  of  the  suicide.  1  said  I  had  not.  He  ss 
Gartland  had  hung  himself  in  his  cell ;  but  fortunately  he  ws 
anybody ;  he  was  a  worthless  kind  of  a  boy,  passionate,  and 
believe  that  was  all  I  knew  about  it  until  the  funeral,  which  I 
the  chapel  on  the  next  day  ;  I  think,  Sunday.  The  other  sti 
manuscript,  which  you  hold,  were  the  statements  made  to  me 
I  saw  there,  in  regard  to  his  flogging,  before  he  hung  hin 
were,  in  substance,  that  the  boy  was  put  into  the  lodge,  accor 
best  of  my  memory,  on  Friday,  and  he  was  taken  out  on  Sat 
bathed, — on  Saturday  afternoon ;  that  Mr.  Rice  took  him  froi 
room,  while  he  was  naked  and  wet  into  the  school-room  s 
him  on  the  bare  back  severely ;  that  he  was  promised  further 
by  the  superintendent  on  returning  to  the  lodge ;  and  that  th 
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ng  in  death.  Those  were  the  statements  made 
of  tlic  boys, — a  boy  who  was  inside  of  the  main 
id  ho  was,  at  the  time  he  told  me,  in  my  family 

)    Who  was  this  boy  that  told  you  ? 
Crowley. 


Have  you  heard  anything  of  any  application 
v*e  the  marks? 
told  me. 
say? 

lie  boy  was  carried  into  the  hospital,  becfstcrik 
ied  to  his  back  to  take  out  the  marks  of  thh 

ill  you  describe  that? 

K,  and, by  the  way,  I  have  seen  very  liltle  of  it; 
or  taken  one  out  of  it.  I  chanced  to  be  in  the 
[led  in  it  there ;  it  is  an  upright  box,  intended, as 
jared,  to  fit  closely  to  the  person  of  the  boy,  so 
stand  in  one  position  while  confined  in  it,  and 
[  have  heard  stated,  so  arranged  tliat  the  sides 
[ist  tho  boy.  I  heard  Mr.  Phillips  say,  in  the 
rs,  that  it  could  be  compressed  with  sufficient 
s  bones. 

ome  above  tho  boy's  head  ? 
haps  tho  box  was  eight  feet  high;  it  may  be 

jnicnces  for  breathing? 

ing  about  the  height  of  the  boy's  face,  a  small 
of  the  box,  and  a  couple  of  slats  put  across  it. 
aps  five  or  six  inches  square,  with  slats  across  it. 
card  from  the  assistant  superintendent,  or  any 

0  the  condition  of  boys  when  tiiken  from  that 

indent  Phillips  told  me  that  he  had  taken  a  boy 
in  there  from  three  hours  to  three  houi-s  and  a 

1  was  dripping  from  his  hair,  and  his  clothes 
ted  with  perspiration.  That  was  in  warm 
several  officers  speak  of  the  sweat-box  and  of 
•f  being  kept  in  it.  One  officer  said  he  had  had 
ley  staggered  and  were  unable  to  walk  straight 

One  officer  said  that  he  had  seen  boys  drop 

he  had  to  Uike  them  out  in  certain  instances ;  I 

our  cases  he  had  to  take  them  out,  and  they  had 

Mn  out 

iggest  that  we  have  the  names  of  those  officers. 

Do  you  remember  who  it  was  ? 

d  mo  he  had  taken  out  throe  or  four  was  Mr, 
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Chase,  the  clerk ;  the  officer  who  said  boys  staggered  when 
out  was  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Garden  House. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     Was  this  at  a  meeting  of  the 
the  investigation  ? 

A.    It  Wiis.    The  statement  of  Mr.  Chase  was  in  the  pre 
officers.    I  think  Mr.  Brown's  statement  was  made  to  me 
the  meeting. 

Q.  If  you  will  excuse  me  a  moment,  I  want  to  have  th( 
know  under  what  circumstances  these  statements  were  i 
officers,  and  how  you  came  to  hear  them  ? 

A.  The  superintendent  called  these  officers  together, — a 
think, — and  asked  what  they  thought — 

Q.  One  moment,  Mr.  Hinckley.  Was  this  a  meeting  of  al 
called  together  after  the  time  when  the  first  investigation  co 

A.  It  was  after  the  order  wjis  introduced  into  the  Legis 
tliink  after  the  first  hearing  was  had..  I  think  I  had  bee 
Committee. 

Q.    This,  then,  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  officers.    Was 
tendent  present? 

A.    He  was. 

Q.    Were  any  of  the  trustees  present  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Hinckley,  go  on  and  state  what  was 
meeting  of  the  officers. 

A.  The  superintendent  asked  each  officer  which  he  co 
most  severe  punishment, — that  of  the  strait-jacket,  or  that  < 
box.  Some  thought  one  was  the  most  severe,  and  the  otheri 
other  was  the  most  severe.  I  cannot  remember  the  stateraei 
made.  I  did  notice  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chase,  because  il 
severe  punishment  than  I  supposed  the  sweat-box  caused, 
sweat-box  was  a  more  severe  punishment  than  I  had  siippos 

Q.    By  what  name  was  this  box  called  and  known  in  the  i 

A.  I  never  heard  it  called  but  one  name  until  I  came  L 
was  sweat-box. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  When  did  you  first  hear  the  na 
box  applied  to  it  ? 

A.  When  at  Col.  Shcpard's  request  I  caught  a  boy  in  Mai 
was  connected  with  the  institution.  The  boy  wanted  1  sho 
with  Col.  Shcpnrd  for  him,  that  he  should  not  be  severely 
asked  him  what  the  punishments  were,  if  a  boy  was  cai 
away ;  he  said  ho  was  first  stripped  and  severely  punished— 

Q.  Well,  I  asked  you  the  question  when  you  first  he 
sweat-box  applied  to  this  machine? 

A.    — then  he  was  put  in  the  sweat-box,  this  boy  said, 
fore  I  had  been  connected  with  the  institution. 

Q.  You  call  it  a  sweat-box.  Would  you  call  it  a  swe: 
sense,  or  was  it  named  alter  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  in 
Swett?  I  merely  ask  for  information,  Mr.  Chairman;  ha 
the  box  myself,  I  merely  asked  for  information  whether 
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sre  P    Is  there  any  means  of  sweating  a  boy 

neans  whatever,  to  my  knowledge. 

le  sweat-box  applied  to  it  P     Don't  you  think 

t  of  the  trustees  ? 

s  the  only  member  of  the  trustees  who  had 

en  in  it 

^et  you  all  in. 

ou  did.    I  like  to  have  things  called  by  their 

Duld  not  confining  a  boy  in  this  box  induce 

pt  in  very  cold  weather. 

tiown  boys  to  be  confined  in  itP 

ree  to  four  days  is  the  limit    I  think  it  was 

eard  from  the  officers. 

I  see  Mr.  Harvey,  one  of  the  trustees,  there  ? 

I  to  refer  to  him  ? 

of  his  general  treatment  of  the  inmates,  and 
3m? 

recollect  consulting  Dr.  Harvey,  was  in  rela- 
ig  the  boys  go  into  the  pond.  Mr.  Harvey 
enough. 

vhat  was  his  general  conduct  towards  the 
)urse  or  'tendency  of  his  conduct  and  advice 

;here  is  any  general  tenor.  I  think,  on  one 
house,  ill,  a  good  deal  longer  than  he  ought 

with  him  P 

seemed  to  have  a  lung  difficulty.  I  noticed 
d  very  short  indeed,  and  seemed  exhausted, 
matter,  and  he  said,  "  I  am  sick."  Said  I, 
He  went  to  the  house  and  went  to  bed ;  he 

0  appetite.  He  could  not  seem  to  get  his 
e  very  shortly ;  his  breath  did  not  get  down 
alarmed  about  him  at  first,  and  reported  the 
ad  he  said  keep  him  at  the  Peters  House  until 
t  him  there  two  days,  and  the  doctor  did  not 
lector  had  been  about,  and  he  said  he  had, 
i  not  stop.  I  then  spoke  to  the  matron,  and 
lid  have  the  boy  come  there ;  the  boy  Loring 
uffering,  and  needed  attention.  She  said  she 
ten  he  came.    Still  the  doctor  did  not  come 

1  went  over  and  inquired  if  he  had  been  up. 
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She  said  he  had,  but  had  not  come  there  because  he  was  in  a  hurry.  I 
learned  that  from  Mrs.  Armitage.  I  felt  some  like  scolding  about  it,  and 
I  did.  I  do  not  remember  what  I  said,  but  I  think  it  was  abusive  that  a 
boy  should  be  lying  in  that  way  without  attention.  I  think  it  was  the 
next  day  when  I  came  from  the  field  that  my  wife  said  that  the  doctor 
and  superintendent  had  been  there  and  taken  the  boy  away ;  and  the  next 
time  I  saw  the  superintendent,  he  said  the  doctor  said  there  didn't  much 
ail  the  boy ;  but  he  was  kept  in  the  hospital  quite  a  number  of  weeks.  I 
could  not  say  how  many.  I  should  think  four,  before  he  returned  to 
the  Peters  House. 

Q.  Was  the  general  bearing  of  Dr.  Harvey  towards  the  inmates  kind 
and  gentle,  or  stern  ? 

A.  I  only  witnessed  his  manner  on  one  or  two  occasions ;  I  thought 
it  was  harsh,  unkind.  I  took  a  boy,  who  had  a.  malignant  ulcer  on  his 
leg,  to  the  doctor  at  the  hospital.  He  said  it  must  be  burned  out  with 
caustic,  and  he  commenced  to  go  through  with  the  operation.  He  put 
his  caustic  into  the  wound  on  the  boy's  leg,  and  it  commenced  to  bleed 
and  bum  a  great  deal ;  and  the  boy  seemed  to  be  in  great  agony,  and  he 
instinctively  put  his  hand  to  the  doctor's  arm.  "  Get  away  your  hand," 
says  the  doctor,  and  he  kept  on  sticking  in  caustic.  When  he  got 
through,  I  took  the  boy  home,  and  he  said  he  never  wanted  to  go  near 
the  doctor"  again.  He  seemed  to  suflfer  a  great  deal  with  the  sore.  I 
think  the  doctor  was  unnecessarily  harsh  and  unkind ;  I  felt  it  a  good 
deal  myself  at  the  time.    That  is  about  the  only  case  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect,  Mr.  Hinckley,  seeing  any  other  marks,  wounds 
or  bruises  upon  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution,  the  results  of  flog- 
ging which  the  boys  received  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  several  boys  with  their  backs  marked,  at  one  time  and 
another. 

Q.     By  flogging? 

A.     I  think  so. 

Q.     Give  the  instances,  the  names,  and  all  you  know  about  it? 

A.  A  boy  by  the  name  ot  Miller,  belonging  at  the  Garden  House,  was 
at  work  grading  around  the  new  building,  last  summer, — I  cannot  tell 
the  precise  time, — with  an  Irishman  by  the  name  of  Doyle.  I  was  told 
that  the  Irishman  took  the  boy  in  to  the  superintendent  on  a  complaint 
that  he  swore,  and  the  superintendent  punished  him  for  swearing.  I  saw 
the  boy  that  night,  when  he  went  in  bathing.  I  saw  the  boy's  back ;  he 
was  bathing  in  the  pond,  and  my  boys  were  bathing  in  the  pond  at  the 
same  time.  His  back'  was  very  severely  marked  from  blows;  across  his 
back,  from. his  shoulders  nearly  down  to  his  hips;  his  back  was  a  great 
deal  inflamed  and  swollen.  I  asked  the  master  of  the  Garden  House 
about  it,  and  he  said  he  was  punished  by  the  superintendent  in  the  fore- 
noon for  swearing.  Another  boy  in  the  Garden  House  1  saw  in  a  similar 
condition.  His  back  was  very  severely  marked.  His  name  was  Kelly, 
and  he  was  monitor  at  the  Garden  House.  The  master  of  the  Garden 
House  was  away ;  he  had  been  away,  I  think,  on  a  vacation.  This  was 
in  the  summer,  and  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  boys  had  punished 
this  boy  on  the  back.    The  circumstances,  as  narrated  to  me,  were  these : 
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)d  at  night,  and  the  officer  who  punished  him 
eard  a  little  noise  in  the  sleeping-hall,  and  he 
re  and  saw  there  were  three  boys  out  of  their 
Kelly,  was  near  the  door ;  that  he  went  down 
out,  he  bcinc^  the  monitor,  and  punished  him 
the  strap.  When  the  boy  went  in  bathing  at 
lastor  of  the  Garden  House,  returning  the  next 
!k  when  he  was  naked,  and  it  was  very  severely 
>ss  his  shoulders,  and  across  his  back  all  the 
cry  severe. 

)     IIow  old  was  this  boy  ? 
might  be  20  years, — he  was  as  tall  as  I  am,  but 

A  full-sized  man  P 

;  cases  which  occur  to  my  mind  were  the  two 
the  Farm  House,  by  A.ssistant  Superintendent 
were  Dennis  Sullivan  and  James  Kelly. 
N.)     The  same  Kelly  boy  you  have  referred  to  P 

iVhat  are  the  names  of  the  boys  ? 

d  James  Kelly. 

not  the  same  Kelly  he  has  been  speaking  of 

nd. 

X.)     What  was  the  first  Kelly  boy's  name  P 
given  name;  he  was  monitor  at  the  Garden 

.)     When  was  this,  Mr.  Hinckley  P 
speaking  of? 

the  first  of  February ;  perhaps  it  was  on  the 
February. 
»an  the  exact  date,  but  about  when.      Do  you 

precise  date ;  it  was  last  February.  I  was  sick, 
lent  Wood  went  down  to  take  care  of  the  boys, 
rcre  going  out  from  dinner  and  they  passed 
,  table  on  which  was  some  moat  cut  up.  My 
extend  their  hands  as  thou^^h  they  intended  to 
She  did  not  see  them  take  any.  They  turned 
was  in  sight  and  did  not  t:vke  any;  they  were  in 
ut  in  line.  Mr.  Wood,  after  dinnei*,  went  with 
took  these  two  boys  out  of  the  shop  into  the 
naked. 
For  that  offence? 

Who  informed  Mr.  Wood  of  it  P 

led  them  on  their  backs  and  thighs,  severely.    I 

xt  morning.    One  of  the  boys — I  think  it  was 
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Sullivan — showed  Ihc  marks  on  his  legs,  where  the  end  of  the  strap  had 
struck  him,  and  the  skin  was  broken  in  four  or  five  places.  His  back 
was  marked  a  o^ood  deal  all  tho  way  up  and  down.  I  saw  the  skin  was 
broken  in  four  or  five  places, 

Q.    "What  were  the  ages  of  these  boys  ? 

A.    Sixteen  or  seventeen,  1  think. 

Q.    Any  other  cases  ? 

A.    Tho  next  were  the  punishments  by  Mr.  Rawson. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sandeiison.)  Was  Mr.  Wood  furnished  with  a  strap,  or 
did  he  use  your  strap  ? 

A.    He  had  my  strap. 

Q.    Who  furnished  him  with  that  strap  ? 

A.  My  wife  came  to  mo,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Wood  wants  your  strap  " ;  I 
said,  *'  It  is  in  my  pocket."    My  cluthes  were  near  by,  and  she  took  it  out. 

Q.    Then  you  punish  with  the  strap  ? 

A.    I  have  used  the  strap  a  great  many  times. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allex.)     Any  other  cases  ? 

A.  Tho  cases  punished  by  Mr.  Rawson  were  a  boy  by  the  name  of 
Flynn  and  the  same  Dennis  Sullivan,  whom  I  have  mentioned  before.  I 
was  down  here  on  the  summons  of  this  Committee.  Mr.  Uawson  had 
charge  of  the  boys  that  day,  and  he  told  mo  when  I  arrived  homo  at 
night  that  he  had  punished  two  of  them. 

Q.    Is  Mr.  Riiwson  under  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  is  one  of  the  farm  hands,  sent  to  take  care  of  the  boys 
by  the  superintendent.  The  comphiint  against  the  boys  was  that  they 
whispered  while  at  work  in  tho  shop.  He  took  them  into  the  barn, 
stripped  them  naked,  and  punished  them  with  a  little  piece  of  trace,  as 
the  boys  said.  I  did  not  sec  tho  trace;  I  only  saw  tho  marks  on  the 
boys'  backs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanderson.)  They  were  not  the  samo  boys,  both  of 
them,  were  they  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  one  of  them,  Sullivan,  was  the  same  boy;  Flynn  was 
another  boy. 

Q.  What  was  the  appearance  of  the  boys^  persons  when  you  examined 
them? 

A.    They  were  severely  punished ;  I  noticed  the  thin  skin  seemed  to  be 
taken  off  all  the  way  up  and  down  their  backs ;  small  bits  of  the  outer  skin 
were  raised  and  hanging ;  the  wounds  on  Flynn's  back  did  not  seem  to 
be  so  deep,  however,  as  they  did  on  the  Sullivan  boy's ;  Sullivan's  back 
was  more  inflamed.    The  blows  seemed  to  be  heavier,  but  fewer. 
Q.    What  was  the  general  appearance  of  the  Sullivah  boy's  back  P 
A.    Red  and  inflamed,  showing  marks  of  the  punishment. 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Washburn.)    Is  that  a  recent  case  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    Do  you  know  of  other  cases  ? 
A.    The  second  day  I  was  down  here  the  boy  Hector  was  punished  by 
Mr.  Rawson.    He  was  my  monitor  in  the  shop  and  had  care  of  the  boys 
and  the  giving  out  of  the  cane  for  the  chair  seats,  etc.,  and  was  expected 
to  talk  with  the  boys  as  occasion  require. 
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Q.    What  was  his  age  P 

A.    I  do  not  know  his  precise  age ;  I  should  think  20.    He  was  a  man 
cnrown. 

iiVTiat  was  his  general  character  ? 

He  was  a  quiet  boy,  and  was  understood  to  be  a  feeble  boy — a 

iptive.    I  remember  the  remarks  of  the  superintendent  on  Christ- 

y,  that  he  was  inclined  to  indulge  the  boy  in  his  request  to  go 

nd  dine  with  a  former  master,  because  he  thought  he  would  not 

I  opportunity  of  eating  many  Christmas  dinners.    He  considered 
consumption.    He  was  sent  outside  because  it  was  thought  it 

be  better  for  him. 

iTou  say  Rawson  punished  him  P 

ie  punished  him  for  the  same  offence  that  the  other  boys  were 

id  for.    He  was  stripped  and  punished  with  the  same  piece  of  trace 

laked  back. 

u  what  condition  did  you  find  him  ? 

There  were  marks  of  very  heavy  blows  upon  his  back ;  the  skin 

t  broken,  but  there  were  clearly  defined  marks  the  whole  width  of 

se  across  the  shoulder-blades  and  in  other  places  across  the  back. 

)rst  marks  that  I  saw  were  on  the  shoulder-blades ;  the  lowest 

ot  below  the  waist,  I  think. 

Did  you  know  he  was  stripped  ? 

■  only  know  as  I  was  told.    He  told  me  he  was  stripped,  and  the 

oys  said  he  was  stripped. 

[By  Mr.  Tompkins.)    Hector  told  you  he  was  stripped  ? 

He  did. 

Washburn.    Brother  Allen,  don't  you  think  you  had  better  sum- 

r.  Rawson  ? 

^LLEX.    I  think  we  want  him  here  by  all  means ;  I  think  there  is 

bt  about  it. 

(By  Mr.  Davis.)     I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hinckley  relative  to  the 

mishment;  whether  he  remembers  definitely  whether  the  boys 

iken  to  the  barn,  or  whether  they  were  whipped  in  the  shop  below 

n— in  the  case  of  Rawson  whipping  Sullivan  and  Flynn  P 

[  think  I  was  told  that  the  first  boys  he  punished  he  took  into  the 

ym  in  the  shop. 

[  would  like  to  know  whether  of  not  Mr.  Hinckley  knows  in  regard 

case  any  method  whereby  Hector  w£is  taken  to  the  bam  when  he 

lipped ;  whether  there  was  anything  said  about  his  going  under 

f  a  pistol  ? 

He  told  me  that  he  had  a  pistol  at  his  head  when  he  went  out,  and 

er  boys  told  me  so. 

^ho  told  you  so,  the  Hector  boy,  or  did  Mr.  Rawson  say  it  P 

The  Hector  boy  and  the  other  boys. 

He  said  he  was  taken  to  the  bam  under  the  cover  of  a  pistol,  did 

iTes,  sir,  and  the  other  boys  were  a&aid  if  they  interfered  he  would 
is  pistol  upon  them. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Are  there  any  other  cases  on  which  you  can 
give  as  any  information  P 

A.    Not  that  I  have  seen  myself. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaibman.)  Do  I  understand  that  the  two  boys  were 
flogged  one  day  by  Mr.  Rawson,  while  you  were  here  in  Boston ;  and  that 
Hector  was  punished  the  next  day  after,  while  you  were  here  in  Boston  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  went  home  from  here,  were  you  informed  of  the  punish- 
ment of  these  two  boys  P 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  caution  Mr.  Rawson  about  punishing  boys  again  in  like 
manner  P 

A.  I  did  not  know  the  extent  of  the  punishment.  I  had  not  seen  the 
boys,  and  had  no  extended  talk  with  Mr.  Rawson.  He  simply  said,  *'  I 
have  had  occasion  to  punish  two  boys  to-day ,^^  and  handed  me  the  keys 
and  went  out. 

Q.  Did  you  make  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  punish- 
ment or  with  reference  to  the  oflfence  for  which  they  were  punished  P 

A.  The  boys  were  then  in  school,  and  I  made  no  inquiry  especially 
until  the  boys  came  out  of  school.  Mr.  Rawson  seemed  in  a  hurry,  and 
said  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to  the  barn,  and  went  out.  When  the  boys 
came  out  of  school,  I  did  inquire  particularly  about  it,  having  previously 
inquired  of  my  wife  what  she  knew  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  caution  Mr.  Rawson  against  punishing  boys  in  like  man- 
ner again  P 

A.    I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  caution  him  P 

A.     I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    Did  you  report  this  to  the  superintendent  ? 

A.  I  went  to  the  office  very  soon  after  I  got  home,  but  before  I  had 
seen  the  boys  or  heard  anything  of  the  extent  of  the  punishment.  I  did  not 
see  the  superintendent,  and  did  not  know  then  that  he  was  on  a  vacation. 
I  was  suffering  severely  from  a  cold,  and  did  not  go  to  the  office  again 
that  night.  When  I  had  learned  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  next  morning  I 
went  to  the  office  intending  to  report  the  case  to  the  superintendent,  but 
did  not  see  him,  because  he  was  not  there. 

Q.    Did  you  afterwards  P 

A.  I  did  not,  because  at  night  he  had  the  boys  at  the  office.  I  reported 
the  case  here,  and  he  had  the  boys  up  and  was  examining  them,  ap- 
parently, when  I  got  home. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Peescott.)    Who  was  there  when  he  examined  the  boys  P 

A.    The  boys  were  sent  to  the  office. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  they  were  sent  for  to  appear  before  a  sub- 
committee of  this  Committee  P 

A.    They  were  sent  for  before  I  got  home. 

Q.    They  appeared  before  members  of  this  Committee  P 

A.  I  understand^  they  did.  They  were  sent  for  soon  after  dinner, 
before  the  Committee  came  up  there. 

12 
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Then,  afterwards,  they  were  presented  to  the  Committee,  were 
? 

I  understand  so ;  the  boys  told  me  so. 

(By  Mr.  Allen.)  Will  you  state  whether  these  floggii^gs  upon 
i  inmates  of  the  institution  are  of  daily  occurrence  at  that  institu- 

I  should  think  they  were  very  frequent  at  least.  We  hear  of  them 
often.  We  hear  the  officers  speaking  of  punishing  boys,  and  some- 
I  of  a  great  many  in  a  day. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  a  strap  used  ?     [Exhibiting  a  strap.] 

Yes,  sir ;  similar  to  that.  I  have  seen  some  thicker  and  some 
Br. 

Is  that  one  of  the  lightest  used  P 

I  am  not  able  to  say.    I  have  two  myself,  and  I  have  seen  those  of 
officers.    I  have  seen  them  wider  than  that 

You  have  seen  them  lighter  or  smaller  than  that  ? 

No,  sir ;  I  have  not,  I  think. 
.  Allen.    This  strap  is  exhibited  by  the  superintendent. 

Will  you  describe  the  strait-jacket  ? 

I  never  saw  but  little  of  the  strait-jacket  I  have  only  seen  it  in 
istitntion,  and  never  saw  it  used  on  a  boy. 

Pbescott.    What  strait-jacket  do  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Allen  ? 
.  Allen.    That  made  of  cloth. 

TNES8.  I  saw  the  body  of  a  strait-jacket,  on  one  occasion,  lying 
B  floor,  and  that  is  the  only  way  I  have  of  describing  it  It  was, 
rently,  a  jacket  to  fit  the  person  with  straps  and  buckles,  to  draw 
ht  over  the  breast  and  feet. 

Were  the  legs  strapped  together  ? 

I  only  saw  it  on  the  floor. 

(By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Do  I  understand  that  you,  being  in  charge 
B  Farm  House,  had  also  the  general  run  of  the  institution  itself  P 

Yes,  sir. 

(By  Mr.  Allen.)  Mr.  Hinckley,  you  said  you  used  the  strap, 
you  tell  me  in  what  manner  you  used  itP 

I  generally  used  it  on  the  boys^  hands,  but  not  always.    In  a  few 
I  used  it  otherwise.    I  think  the  first  boy  I  ever  punished  with  the 
at  all,  was  soon  after  I  went  to  the  institution.     He  was  very  noisy 
tiool,  and  I  took  him  out  and  told  him  to  take  off  his  pants. 

How  old  was  he  P 

I  think  he  was  17  or  18  years  old.  He  said  he  would  not  I  told 
I  thought  he  would ;  and  he  did.  I  gave  him  a  few  blows  around 
egs.  I  believe  he  considered  the  punishment  very  light.  I  am  not 
e  that  he  was  marked,  but  he  might  have  been  a  little.  I  could  not 
)sitive  about  that.  That  was  the  first  case.  The  next  case,  in  which 
lished  him  without  a  strap  — 

(By  Mr.  Sanderson.)     What  was  this  boy's  name  P 

Westwater.  The  next  boy  I  punished,  excepting  on  the  hand, — 
ame  does  not  occur  to  me  at  the  moment, — ^is  not  in  the  institution 

He  went  away,  and  was  bound  out    I  punished  him  for  burning 
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his  shoes.  I  had  cautioned  him  against  burning  his  shoes  under  the  sU 
grate  where  he  was  holding  them  to  warm  his  feet  I  cautioned  I 
several  times.  I  came  in  and  found  that  he  had  set  them  under  the  gr 
and  burned  them  so  that  they  were  spoiled ;  he  had  entirely  ruined  th< 
I  told  him  to  go  upstairs  and  take  off  his  pants.  He  did  so,  and  I  p 
ished  him. 

Q.    How  old  was  he  ? 

A.    I  should  think  16. 

Q.    Did  you  punish  others  in  the  same  manner  P 

A.  Those  were  the  only  cases,  I  think,  in  which  I  have  punisi 
in  the  same  way. 

Q.  Pardon  me  for  asking  you  if  you  do  not  think  it  is  brutal  to  mi 
a  young  man  18  years  old  take  off  his  pants  and  expose  his  person,  &a 
must  have  done,  in  your  presence,  and  apply  the  strap  to  his  naked  f 
son  ?    Didn't  it  occur  to  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  in  the  world  did  you  do  it  forP 

A.  Because  it  seemed  to  be  expected  that  I  should  do  it,  not  only 
the  boys,  but  by  the  officers  of  the  institution. 

Q.     (By  the  Chairman.)    I  would  like  to  ask  you,  if  you  would 
have  felt  justified  in  using  some  method,  if,  in  your  discretion,  you  thou 
it  would  be  equally  as  advantageous  P 

A.  Perhaps  I  would.  I  had  punished  boys  in  other  methods  bef 
The  boys  evidently  thought  I  was  not  punishing  them  in  the  way  t 
were  in  the  habit  of  being  punished;  they  thought  I  punished  v 
lightly.  They  supposed  I  was  doing  it  for  an  opportunity  to  get  n 
reputation  among  the  boys. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  that  very  clear.  You  say  you  punished 
the  strap  because  the  boys  expected  it  of  the  officers  of  the  institnti 
and  that  was  your  reason  for  using  the  strap  P 

A.    And  because  they  deserved  punishment 

Q.  You  say  you  had  discretion,  and  you  could  have  used  other  foi 
which  would  result  equally  favorable,  if  you  had  wished  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  could. 

Q.    Why  didn't  you  do  it  P 

A.  Simply  because  I  thought  this  would  be  the  most  effectual  and  st 
factory  under  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Then,  your  answer  is,  that  you  consider  the  strap,  under  all  circ 
stances,  the  best  means  of  punishment  P 

A.    I  did  at  that  time ;  yes,  sir, 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     Do  you  now,  from  your  experience  P 

A.    I  do  not 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)     Are  you  not  very  much  ashamed  of  it,  now 

The  Chairman.    That  is  very  hard,  Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  Hyde.    I  would  have  the  question  asked,  by  all  means. 

A.    I  think  it  is  not  creditable. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Who  furnished  these  straps  P 

A.    I  had  mine  from  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  leather, 

Armitage. 
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Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  would  like  to  ask  just  this  question :  if 
you  don^t  consider  the  strap  a  proper  mode  of  punishment  because  of 
recollections  of  paternal  and  maternal  punishment  with  a  leather  slipper 
upon  the  buttocks  P 

A.    I  never  had  a  flogging,  sir,  in  my  life,  from  man  or  woman. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)     Have  you  ever  thought  you  deserved  one? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  What  was  the  general  conduct  of  these  trust 
boys  under  your  charge  in  these  two  houses  ? 

A.  The  general  conduct  was  obedience  to  my  requirements  and  the 
rules  of  the  institution. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  trust  boys,  which  you  say  were  generally  obe- 
dient, were  flogged  while  you  were  there  P 

Mr.  Hyde.    By  whom  P 

Mr.  Allen.    By  anybody. 

A.  I  flogged  all  who  were  flogged  there,  except,  perhaps,  some  slightly 
punished  a  few  times.  I  cannot  tell  how  many,  sir ;  there  are  the  records 
of  the  institution. 

Q.    When  did  you  leave  the  institution,  Mr.  Hinckley  P 

A.    On  the  16th  of  February. 

Q.    Last  month  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  the  occasion  of  your  leaving  P 

A.    I  resigned, 

Q.    For  any  special  reason  P 

A,    Well,  I  disliked  the  atmosphere  of  the  institution. 

Q.    You  resigned  after  this  investigation  commenced  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  had  once  testified  before  this  Committee.  Were  you 
requested  to  by  the  superintendent  P 

A.     I  was  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  You  said  the  atmosphere  was  not  good.  I  want 
to  know  whether  you  thought  the  ventilation  was  bad  or  notP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  You  have  said  that  the  boy  Gartland  was  stripped 
and  flogged  for  swearing  P 

A.  I  have  not  said  he  was  stripped.  I  only  testified  with  regard  to 
the  marks  upon  his  back. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  opinion,  will  taking  a  young  man  18  or  19  years  old 
and  flogging  him  be  likely  to  cure  him  of  the  habit  of  swearing  P 

Mr.  Tompkins.    That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Allen.    Well,  we  are  taking  the  opinion  of  all  witnesses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  If,  after  having  reprimanded  a  boy  under  your 
charge  for  swearing,  he  still  continued  to  use  profane  and  obscene  lan- 
guage, what  would  be  your  remedy  P 

A.    I  would  punish  him  in  some  way,  whichever  I  thought  best. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  In  this  particular  case,  the  boy  was  engaged 
in  work  with  an  Irishman.  Will  you  state  whether  that  Irishman  was 
in  the  habit'of  swearing  P 
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A.    I  am  told  that  he  did  swear.    I  have  never  heard  him. 

Q.  And  the  boy  was  flogged  for  what  you  are  informed  the  man  did 
with  whom  he  was  placed  ?  Now,  will  you  state  from  what  you  saw  at 
the  Reform  School,  during  the  year  or  more  you  were  there,  whether 
the  treatment  of  the  inmates  was,  in  cases  other  than  those  of  the  Raw- 
son  man,  brutal  and  unkind  P 

A.  I  think  the  boys  in  a  great  many  cases  were  excessively  punished, 
and  needlessly  and  abusively  so. 

Q.  And  whether  you  have  criticised  such  punishment  as  brutal  and 
unkind  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Did  you  ever  administer  punishment  your- 
self when  you  considered  it  was  brutal  and  unkind  ? 

A.    Not  when  I  administered  it. 

Q.    I  mean  when  you  administered  it  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  I  should  like  to  have  you  answer  my  question : 
In  case  of  a  repetition  of  profanity  and  obscene  language,  you  say  you 
would  use  punishment.  What  kind  of  punishment  would  you  adopt  in 
an  aggravated  case  P 

A.  I  used  various  kinds  of  punishment,  and  always  tried  to  adapt  it 
to  the  circumstances,  so  that  it  should  be  effectual. 

Q.    Would  you  use  the  sweat-box  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

(J.    I  say,  would  you  P 

A.    I  think  I  should  not. 

Q.  What  would  you  do — pray  with  him  and  beseech  him  to  be  a  bet- 
ter boy,  and  try  him  again  P 

A.  I  should  talk  to  him  seriously,  and  it  would  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  boy's  apparent  feeling  what  I  did. 

Q.  You  would  not  depend  on  moral  suasion,  would  you,  in  cases  of 
that  kind  P 

A.    No,  sir,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Train.    That  is  all.    I  guess  you  are  human. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Of  course  the  Committee  will  take  any  such  action  as  they 
see  fit ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  counsel  to  go  through  with 
the  witness,  and  then  for  the  Committee  to  go  through  with  him. 

The  Chairman.    Mr.  Prescott's  question  may  be  in  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Htde.  I  think  very  likely  he  will  have  more  to  ask  after  I  get 
through. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  only  make  it  in  the  form  of  a  suggestion ;  but 
if  Mr.  Prescott's  questions  are  in  the  form  of  direct  questions,  he  might 
pat  them  ;  but  if  they  are  indirect  in  their  nature,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  let  them  go  until  the  time  comes  for  cross-examination  P 

Mr.  Prescott.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  be  called 
direct  or  indirect.    It  is  only  for  light  and  information  that  I  am  seeking. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  think  Mr.  Prescott  had  better  ask  his  questions,  if 
he  wants  to. 
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ing  received  consent,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask 

rr.)     Are  there  any  strict  rules  and  regulations 

9rs  in  regard  to  punishments  P 

edge.    I  have  not  heard  of  any, 

Bcame  an  officer  of  the  institution,  were  any  rules 

o  your  hands  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  punish- 

itricted,  then,  in  the  matter  of  punishments,  at  all  ? 

in  the  Peters  House  and  the  Farm  House,  called 
>  the  institution  sometimes  and  confined  in  the 


3y  confined  there  at  a  time  P 

the  will  of  the  master. 

d  while  there  P    Who  tends  them  while  there  P 

as  care  of  the  lodge, — the  inside  officer  of  the 

ile  they  are  there,  generally  P 

re  fed  twice  a  day. 

1  the  lodge,  are  they  ever  deprived  of  their  cloth- 

•e.    I  never  took  the  boys'  clothing  away  when  I 
and  I  have  put  boys  in  the  lodge  several  times. 
e  at  these  trust-houses  sometimes  taken  up  to  this 
the  sweat-box  ? 

e  from  any  house  I  had  charge  of.    They  were 
)r  other  officers,  I  think,  sometimes, 
it  that  word  **  sweat-box," — have  you  ever  heard 
t-jacket  before  this  investigation  P 

sers  call  itP 

scallitP 

c  in  pretty  general  use,  so  far  as  you  know  P 

was. 

her  point.     After  the  investigation  commenced, 

lerstand  you  to  say  that  a  meeting  of  the  officers 

this  matter  with  the  superintendent,— to  talk  over 

by  of  the  sweat-box  and  the  strait-jacket  ? 

>ject  of  punishments.    I  do  not  know  that  that 

understand  that  at  that  time  some  of  the  officers 
)wn  boys  to  be  taken  out  of  that  box  in  a  fainting 
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Q.    How  many  such  cases  as  that  were  related  ? 

A.    I  think  Mr.  Chase  was  the  only  ofSoer  who  spoke  of  that. 

Q.    Mr.  Chase  is  the  clerk  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  any  statement  was  made  that  boys  were  sick  who  had 
been  put  in  the  box  ? 

A.  That  was  spoken  of,  that  the  boys  were  sometimes  sick  and  vomited , 
etc.,  in  the  box. 

Q.  What  do  the  boys  consider  the  more  severe  pmiishment, — the  use 
of  the  strap,  or  the  use  of  that  box,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  So  far  as  the  boys  I  have  had  experience  with,  I  think  they  would 
prefer  the  strap. 

Q.  You  were  there,  were  you,  on  the  12th  of  January  last,  when  this 
outbreak  occurred? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Hinckley,  in  your  best  judgment,  what  was  the 
cause  of  that  outbreak  there, — the  direct,  or  more  remote  cause  P 

A.  The  immediate  cause,  as  I  conclude  from  the  boy^s  statement, — 
and,  by  the  way,  I  refer  to  the  boy  who  testified,  not  a  great  while  ago, 
in  regard  to  the  rioters,  and  was  one  of  them —  Early  after  the  trial,  I 
asked  several  of  the  boys  what  th^  state  of  feeling  of  the  boys  was, — ^why 
they  were  incliued  to  commence  that  riot.  They  said  it  was  commenced 
by  the  boy  Collins,  because  he  had  been  abused  by  officer  Bigelow. 

Q.    How  abused  P 

A.    Struck  a  blow  in  the  mouth,  in  the  yard,  in  the  morning. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  can  learn  from  the  boys,  this  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  when  the  riot  occurred  in  the  evening  P 

A.    The  same  day,  or  some  time  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day  it  occurred. 

Q.  The  boys  say,  then,  the  cause  of  it  was  that  officer  Bigelow  struck 
a  boy  in  the  mouth  previous  to  the  outbreak.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  that 
the  general  opinion  of  the  boys, — do  they  talk  it  P 

A.    That  seemed  to  be  the  immediate  cause,  in  the  minds  of  the  boys. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  boys  being  willing  to  join  in  an 
outbreak  of  this  kind  P  Simply  because  one  boy  received,  or  thought  he 
received,  some  unjust  punishment  P 

A.  Out  of  sympathy  with  the  boys,  I  should  say,  and  On  account  of 
grievances  of  tiieir'own. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  punishments  in  that  institution  have  been  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  cause  the  boys  to  be  in  a  rebellious  spirit,  ready  for  an 
outbreak  at  any  time  P 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  more  directly  the  cause  of  the  outbreak 
than  the  erection  of  the  new  wing  of  the  building,  where  some  of  these 
incorrigible  boys  were  to  be  kept  P 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  erection  and  nearness  to  completion  of 
the  new  wing  to  the  building,  where  some  of  these  most  vicious  boys 
were  to  be  confined,  was  the  main  and  moving  cause  of  the  late  outbreak 
in  any  way  ? 
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A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  boys,  directly  or  indirectly,  express  dread  of 
going  into  that  new  part  ? 

A.  I  don^t  know  but  I  have  heard  the  matter  alluded  to ;  but  there  is 
nothing  distinct  in  my  memory  about  it.  I  have  spoken  to  the  boys 
under  my  care  about  it,  and  said  it  would  be  a  fine  opportunity  for  them 
to  learn  trades  there,  probably,  that  might  be  useful  to  them  when  they 
were  away. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  reputation  of  the  officer  Bigelow  among  the 
boys? 

A.    I  believe  the  boys  consider  him  a  severe  officer — harsh. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Hinckley,  what  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  officers  in 
that  institution  towards  the  boys,  in  regard  to  their  treatment  of  them  P 

A.  That  they  are  worthless  fellows,  and  deserve  a  good  deal  of  pun- 
ishment. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)     Whose  opinion  did  you  say  that  was  P 

A.    Mine,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the 
institution  P 

A.    It  is  what  I  thought,  as  their  general  opinion. 

Mr.  Prescott.    It  was  the  expression  of  his  opinion  of  the  officers. 

Witness.    It  was  my  opinion  of  the  opinion  of  the  officers. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  boys  of  the 
institution  P 

A.    Will  you  please  define  that  P 

Q.  I  believe  the  question  was,  what  was  your  opinion  of  the  opinion  of 
the  officers  of  the  institution  with  respect  to  the  boys  ? 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  didn't  mean  to  put  the  question  in  that  way,  but  in 
something  like  this  form :  What,  in  general,  is  the  treatment  of  the  boys 
by  the  officers, — is  it  kind  and  humane  ? 

Witness.  It  is  not,  in  my  judgment;  the  feeling  seemed  to  me  to  be 
one  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  boys. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)    Contempt  of  the  officers  P 

A.    Contempt  of  the  boys. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Hyde.)     By  the  officers  P 

A.  By  the  officers ;  I  mean  by  the  officers  generally ;  I  don't  know 
that  I  should  include  the  superintendent,  but  I  should  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Do  the  boys  have  any  contempj;  for  any  of 
the  officers,  to  your  knowledge  P 

A.    Boys  have  contempt  for  the  officers  P 

Q.    Any  of  them  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  or  to  go  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  the  officers  think  most  of  the  boys  bad  boys  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  most  of  the  officers  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  you  think  there  are  many  boys  escape 
from  the  institution  P 

A.  I  don't  know  how  many  definitely ;  I  know  something  near  the 
numbers  who  have  escaped  from  the  outside  houses  while  I  was  there, 
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and  I  believe  I  do  from  the  main  institution, — somefjhing  near;   not 
exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn.)  Do  you  diflfer  irom  the  opinion  which  most 
of  the  officers  entertain,  as  you  think,  that  most  of  the  boys  are  bad  boys  ? 

A.    I  think  most  of  the  boys  are  bad  in  that  sense. 

Q.    You  think  that  is  one  reason  why  they  are  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Washburn.    I  simply  want  to  shape  the  inquiry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  When  you  were  before  the  Committee 
before,  something  was  testified  in  regard  to  the  two  boys  punished  by 
Mr.  Wood  so  that  tiiey  were  sick  ? 

A.    It  was 

Q.    Was  he  assistant  superintendent  at  that  time  P 

A.    He  was. 

Q.    He  was  appointed  in  Mr.  Phillips's  place  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  were  two  assistant  superintendents  at  that  time.  I 
believe  Mr.  Wood  was  intended  to  be  assistant  superintendent  in  the  new 
building. 

Q.  In  regard  to  these  statements,  Mr.  Hinckley,  that  were  made  and 
read  here,  some  of  which  have  come  under  your  own  personal  knowledge, 
but  the  most  of  them — I  believe  the  most  important  assertions — were 
statements  you  have  gained  from  the  boys  P 

A.    From  the  boys  and  the  officers. 

Q.  From  boys  and  officers.  When  boys  are  punished  there  by  the 
strap,  are  they  usually  punished  in  a  room  by  themselves,  where  there  is 
no  one  to  witness  the  punishment  P 

A.    I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  That  is  the  usual  mode  of  punishment.  Why,  have  you  never  put 
boys  in  this  sweat-box  P 

A.  Never ;  I  never  felt  that  it  was  such  a  punishment  that  I  wanted 
to  inflict.    I  think  it  is  not  used  much  by  the  officers  in  the  outside  houses. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  much  that  box  has  been 
used,  say  during  the  past  six  months,  or  the  six  months  previous  to  the 
former  investigation  P 

A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  definitely,  only  that  it  is  used  fre- 
quentiy. 

Q.  From  statements  made  to  you  by  officers,  have  you  judged  that 
the  use  of  that  box  was  frequent  P 

A.    I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  strict  record  of  the  punishments  which  you  inflicted 
upon  the  boys  ? 

A.    Corporal  punishments  P 

Q.    Corporal  punishments  P    What  do  you  mean  by  corporal  punish- 
ments P 
A.    I  mean  punishments  by  the  strap. 
Q.    Do  you  record  the  number  of  blows  given  ? 
A.    I  do. 

Q.    And  the  cause  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

18 
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Q.    Do  you  know  whether  or  not  other  punishments  are  recorded  P 

A.    They  are  not  in  the  outside  hotlses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  From  what  you  say  you  have  heard  other  people 
say,  and  what  you  know  in  regard  to  the  sweat-box,  would  not  you  feel 
warranted  in  asserting  that  it  is  used  there  frequently  ? 

A.    I  would. 

Q.    And  you  don^t  make  that  statement  entirely  on  hearsay  ? 

A.    I  believe  that^s  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htdg.)  You  had  better  boys  in  the  trust-houses  than  in 
the  institution  ? 

A.    They  are  so  considered  when  sent  out 

Q.    And  how  often  a  month  did  you  punish  with  the  strap  P 

A.  Some  months  I  had  four  or  five  cases,  and  some  months  none ; 
some  months  one  or  two. 

Q.  How  were  they  punished  with  the  strap,  generally;  light  or 
severe  P 

A.    I  called  them  severe. 

Q.    You  didn't  call  them  light  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  didn't  intend  to. 

Q.    Called  them  severe  P 

A.    In  my  judgment  they  were. 

Q,    What  was  the  effect  of  your  punishment  P 

A.    I  was  generally  pleased  with  the  result 

Q.    Was  the  effect  good  ? 

A.    I  thought  so. 

Q.    Have  you  any  reason  to  differ  from  that  opinion  now  P 

A.    Not  in  the  main. 

Q.  That  is,  you  mean  to  say,  that  whenever  you  flogged,  the  result 
was  good,  and  when  any  others  flogged  the  result  was  not  good — that  is 
what  you  mean  to  say  P 

A.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  don't  intend  to  make  my  punishments 
so  severe  as  to  excite  the  boy's  revenge,  or  make  him  feel  that  I  was 
punishing  because  I  loved  to  punish.  I  always  intended  to  labor  with  a 
boy  until  he  was  satisfied  that  I  did  not  mean  to  neglect  my  duty. 

Q.  When  punished,  it  was  in  the  judgment  of  the  boy — he  thought 
it  was  your  duty  to  punish  P 

A.  You  can  look  at  it  as  you  choose ;  I  intended  it  to  be  according  to 
my  judgment,  and  I  intended  the  boy  to  feel  that  it  was  just 

Q.    Now,  all  punishments  you  made  with  the  strap  were  severe  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.    And  was  the  result  good  always  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was,  in  the  main. 

Q.  Now,  here  are  a  couple  of  reports — annual  reports — that  we 
happen  to  have  here— just  see  if  this  is  yours  [handing  a  paper].  Was 
that  report  made  by  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hyde.    I  will  read  it 
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Mr.  Hyde.  Well,  now,  let  as  see.  In  that  time,  jou  punished  six 
times  in  January  that  year,  and  in  July  six  times,  and  the  highest  num- 
ber of  blows  you  gave  was  twenty  ? 

'.  Washburn.     Do  I  understand  that  this  report  was  made  by 

3SSP 

'.  Hyde.  It  is  Mr.  Hinckley's  report,  and  he  had  the  better  class  of 
in  the  trust-houses. 

'.  Presoott.  I  believe  the  Committee  requested,  on  the  first  day's 
ng,  that  they  might  have  the  record  of  the  punishments. 

(By  Mr.  Sanderson.)  The  boy  named  Thomas  Kelly  you  stated 
a  monitor  in  the  Garden  House.    Is  this  the  same  boy  ? 

No,  sir ;  this  is  one  of  my  boys.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
en  House  boy. 

'.  Prescott.    On  the  first  day  of  the  hearing,  the  Conmiittee  re- 
»d  the  record-book  of  the  punishments,  etc. ;  I  should  like  to  ask  if 
papers  are  here,  and  request  that  they  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
□aittee. 

'.  Hyde.    They  are  here,  and  will  be  put  in  at  the  proper  time. 
'.  Prescott.    I  should  like  to  see  them. 

'.  Htde.  If  the  Committee  desired  them,  I  should  put  them  in ;  but 
uld  like  to  put  them  in  in  regular  order.  I  think  we  had  better  go 
ith  the  examination. 

'.  Prescott.  I  don't  desire  to  ask  any  questions  in  regard  to  them, 
would  like  them  to  be  placed  here  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee. 
Committee  requested  that  the  record-book  of  the  punishments  at  the 
ution  be  produced. 

e  Chairman.  I  would  assume  that  the  record-book  is  at  our  dis- 
I. 

'.  Hyde.    It  is  here, 
e  Chairman.    Very  well ;  you  can  go  on  with  the  examination. 

(By  Mr.  Hyde.)  When  you  went  there,  were  there  any  instruc- 
given  you  as  to  how  you  should  punish  ? 

Nothing  definite ;  I  had  a  talk  with  the  superintendent 

What  did  he  tell  you  P 

He  said  there  were  various  modes  of  punishment  used.  He  spoke 
le  strap  among  the  rest ;  a  punishment  by  confining  in  the  lodge ;  a 
shment  by  extra  work,  and  by  taking  away  privileges,  and  by  taking 
J  food,  etc. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  punishing,  these  boys  you  punished — 
exercised  your  own  judgment  ? 

Yes,  sir. 

Now,  how  were  these  boys  generally  punished  by  you  with  this 
>P 

On  the  hand. 

Were  any  punished  otherwise  than  on  the  hand  P 

Some.  The  two  I  named  some  time  ago — Westwater  and  Dugan 
jre  punished  otherwise. 

Westwater  seems  to  have  been  punished  otherwise  than  on  the 
I,    What  was  he  punished  on  P 
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A.    He  was  punished  about  the  legs. 

Q.    His  pants  taken  down  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  anybody  instruct  you  about  that  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Which  do  you  think  will  produce  most  serious  injury  ? 

A,    Punishment  upon  the  thigh. 

Q.    I  mean  physical  injury. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  think  boys  are  more  easily  injured  upon  the  thigh  than 
the  hand,  where  there  are  small  boys  ? 

A.    The  thigh  is  much  more  sensitive  than  the  hand. 

Q.    I  don't  wish  to  know  which  is  more  sensitive,  but  I  wish  to  1 
which  you  tliought  is  more  injured. 

A.    I  think  there  is  more  danger  of  injury  upon  the  thigh,  becaus 
skin  can  be  lacerated  and  the  hand  would  not  be. 

Q.    Do  you  think  that  a  blow  upon  tJie  bare  skin  is  much  more  s 
ux>on  the  thigh  than  upon  the  hand  ? 

A.    Much  severer. 

Q.    What  is  your  opinion  of  those  boys  up  there  ? 

A.    In  what  respect  ? 

Q.    You  said  the  otlier  teachers  and  officers,  you  understood,  regj 
the  boys  as  worthless  and  of  little  consequence  in  the  institution. 
made  some  general  remark  of  that  kind ;  not  in  these  exact  words. 

A.    I  replied  to  Mr.  Prescott  what  I  thought  about  the  boys. 

Q.    You  spoke  of  what  the  others  thought  about  the  boys. 

A.    The  way  they  felt  towards  them. 

Q.    How  do  you  feel  towards  them  ? 

A.    I  think  they  are  worth  an  effort  to  save  them. 

Q.    You  felt  different  from  the  others  ? 

A.    I  think  I  did. 

Q.    You  were  at  the  riot  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    Was  that  well  managed, — I  mean  the  suppression   of  tha 
last  January  ? 

A.     No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.    Well,  what  was  there  that  was  not  right? 

A.     The  boys  ought  to  have  been  stopped  before  they  smashe 
furniture. 

Q.    Were  you  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  did  you  stop  it  ? 

A.    I  did  everything  I  was  asked  to  do ;  I  didn't  take  the  lead  c 
business,  because  it  was  not  my  place  to  do  so. 

Q.    How  soon  were  you  there,  personally,  after  it  broke  outP 

A.    I  was  there  very  soon  after  it  broke  out. 

Q.    What  was  the  condition  when  you  arrived  upon  the  see 
action  ? 

A,    The  boys  were  smashing  furniture  about  the  school-room. 
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Q.    At  that  time,  did  yon  think  yon  could  quell  them  ? 

A.    I  don't  say  so. 

Q.  After  the  water  came  upon  them,  did  you  think  that  the  proper 
way  of  subduing  them  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  think  they  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Q.    By  the  method  used  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  the  way  it  was  applied  to  the  boys  directly. 

Q.    Tou  think  it  might  be  done  some  other  way  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  might  have  been  effected  some  other  way. 

Q.    You  sometimes  write  for  the  papers,  don't  you  ? 

A.    I  think  I  have  written  some  things  that  have  been  published. 

Q.  See  if  those  two  articles  are  yours  P  [Handing  extracts  from  news- 
papers.] 

A.    I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  will  read  these  two  articles  [Reading]  :  "  The  following 
letter  was  written  to  a  friend  by  Frlincis  Hinckley,  formerly  of  Maple- 
wood,  who  is  at  present  acting  in  an  official  capacity  at  the  State  Reform 
School  at  Westborough :" — 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    What  paper  was  that  published  in  P 

A.    The  ••  Maiden  Herald,"  I  think. 

[Mr.  Hyde  coatinued  reading]  ;— 

**  Statb  Rbfokm  School,  ) 

**  Westborouoh,  Mass.,  January  10, 1876.  > 

**We  took  charge  of  the  *  Peters  House,'  December  15.  We  have 
twenty-four  boys  to  teach,  to  feed,  to  work,  to  keep  clean,  and,  worst  of 
all,  to  closely  watch  and  keep  from  running  away ;  in  boy  parlance,  to 
see  that  they  don't  *  squawk.'  We  have  some  very  good  boys,  that  we 
can  respect  and  trust  a  good  deal.  But  these  are  the  exceptions.  Gen- 
erally, they  are  treacherous,  impudent,  greedy  if  not  gluttonous,  ungrate- 
ftil  for  any  favors  shown,  and  only  susceptible  and  governable  by  fear  of 
punishment.  We  ^d  many  cases  where  corporal  punishment  is  indis- 
pensable and  the  only  corrective  that  is  yieloed  to.  This  life  is  no  sine- 
cure, you  may  be  sure.  I  have  a  greenhouse  to  take  care  of  and  exten- 
sive and  elaborate  flower-beds,  also  a  vineyard,  where  they  have  raised 
six  tons  of  grapes  in  a  season ;  also  extensive  vegetable  gardening,  and  am 
general  se^sman  for  the  whole  concern.  This,  you  see,  with  my  twenty- 
lour  boys,  will  prevent  my  rusting  out.  The  principal  work  of  the  boys 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  bottoming  cane- seat  chairs,  which  are  taken 
in  large  lots  from  different  manufacturers.  I  have  one  of  the  best  and 
most  capable  boys  to  act  as  monitor  in  the  shop,  and  I  am  able  to  be 
absent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  six  hours  of  their  daily  labor.  They 
attend  school  four  hours  of  the  day.  The  remainder  of  the  time  is 
spent  in  play  and  rest  We  rise  at  6.30  and  the  boys  go  to  bed  at  7.30. 
Saturday  afternoon,  after  two  o'clock,  is  spent  in  play  and  bathing.  Two 
afternoons  in  the  week  all  the  boys  meet  in  the  chapel  and  are  taught 
music  by  a  man  employed  especially  for  that  purpose.  On  Sundays  we 
all  go  to  chapel  twice,  and  the  boys  sing  and  are  taught  Bible  lessons  by 
a  clergyman  from  Westborough.  The  boys  are  kept  under  quite  rigid 
discipline,  Colonel  Shepard  being  a  model  man  for  superintendent  of 
such  an  institution ;  always  gentlemanly,  \eTj  cautious  and  very  firm. 
Over  400  boys,  many  of  them  six  feet  tall  and  much  heavier  than  I  am, 
from  the  worst  and  most  brutal  class  in  society,  and  at  an  age  when 
'  blind  bull  power '  is  stronger  in  them  than  ever  again,  make  up  a  dan- 
gerous element  to  handle  if  it  is  not  done  with  discretion." 
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Q.  Mr.  Tbain.  Is  he  now  representing  the  good  boys, — those  boys  in 
the  trust-houses  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.    Those  boys  in  the  trust-houses,  I  suppose. 

Witness.    I  think  that  is  not  defined. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  state- 
ment that  there  are  over  400  boys  in  the  institution,  many  six  feet  tall, 
"  heavier  than  I  am,"  and  of  "  the  worst  classes." 

The  Chairman.    That  is  all  included  in  the  letter? 

Mr.  Hyde.    It  is  included  in  the  January  letter. 

Mr.  Pkescott,    If  I  understand  it,  this  is  January,  1876. 

Mr.  Hyde.  This  is  January,  1876.  This  is  after  he  had  been  in  the 
institution  two  weeks ;  he  came  December  15th ;  this  is  all  written  after 
he  had  been  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Prescott.    A  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Hyde.    We  have  now  one  written  January  27, 1877  [Reading]. 

"  WB8TBOBOT70H,  January  23, 1877. 

•*  Mr.  Editor. — Thinking  that  some  particulars  of  the  recent  riot  in  the 
State  Reform  School  might  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  I  jot  down  a 
few  for  your  disposal.  Iwas  quietly  sitting  in  the  bath-room  of  the  Farm 
House  on  Friday  evening,  January  12,  when  at  a  little  after  six  o'clock  I 
was  called  out  and  notified  that  I  was  wanted  at  the  main  institution  to 
help  suppress  a  riot  Disposing  of  my  32  boys  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that 
they  should  be  safe  in  my  absence,  1  started  for  the  main  building,  which 
is  three  or  four  minutes'  walk  from  the  Farm  House,  which  I  occupy. 
Arriving  there  I  found  the  boys  of  the  first  and  second  schools,  about  lUO 
in  number,  were  in  undisputed  possession  of  their  school-rooms,  and  were 
rioting  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  The  two  rooms  are  connected  by 
folding  doors,  are  in  the  second  story,  and  directly  over  the  third  and 
fourth  schools.  The  boys  were  yelling  like  demons,  while  throwing  about 
and  smashing  everything  movable  in  the  rooms.  The  windows  and  iron 
gratings  that  covered  them  were  smashed  out  by  the  aid  of  settees  used 
as  battering  rams,  and  the  settees  hurled  into  the  yard  where  the  oflficers 
were  standing.  The  superintendent  had  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
quiet  them  by  firing  several  shots  from  his  revolver  over  their  heads. 
They  were  wild  and  furious.  Teachers'  desks  were  smashed  and  thrown 
at  the  officers ;  clocks,  cabinet  organs  and  everything  within  reach  shared  , 
the  same  fate.  I  received  a  part  of  a  desk  and  seat  upon  the  back  of  my 
neck  and  shoulders  while  I  was  aiding  in  getting  the  four-inch  hose-pipe 
to  bear  upon  them.  We  soon  had  two  streams  going  into  the  windows, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  building,  throwing  the  water  entirely  across  the 
room  and  out  of  the  opposite  windows.  But  this  had  no  emjct  to  quiet 
them.  Some  were  able  to  avoid  the  water  by  crowding  into  a  little  room 
where  the  Sunday  clothing  was  kept,  others  forced  their  way  through  a 
small  scuttle  into  the  attic,  and  were  not  touched  by  the  stream. 

"  But  the  water  was  kept  pouring  into  the  rooms,  and  when  one  of  the 
rioters  came  in  sight  he  was  instantly  met  by  the  forcible  stream  of  icy- 
cold  water,  and  was  sure  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Some  of  them  made 
their  way  to  the  roof  through  the  ventilator.  But  as  that  part  of  the 
building  had  not  been  forgotten,  it  was  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice  before 
they  reached  it,  and  escape  that  way  was  impossible.  And  in  this  way 
they  were  held  in  the  building  until  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  chilled 
through  and  everything  about  them  wet,  cold  and  comfortless.  Then  the 
hose  was  taken  up  the  stairs  to  the  door  leading  into  the  rooms  which 
they  had  barricaded  with  furniture,  but  which  was  soon  opened  wide 
enough  to  let  the  stream  directly  upon  them,  whereupon  they  rushed  into 
^e  wardrobe  and  shut  the  door,  except  those  who  had  got  mto  the  attic. 
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The  upper  panels  of  the  wardrobe  door  were  knocked  out,  and  we  then 
had  them  at  close  quarters,  and  they  got  such  a  showering  as  they  will 
never  forget.  They  screamed  and  cried  for  mercy  as  loudly  as  they  had 
Tppi^nily  yelled  out  their  defiance.  The  superintendent  and  myself  entered 
»om  and  selected  the  leaders  of  the  outbreak  and  passed  them  out  to 
imljer  of  twenty-five,  and  they  were  passed  along  the  line  of  officers 
itizens  who  had  assembled  to  help,  to  the  cells  where  they  were 
1  up.  Then  tJie  rank  and  file  were  passed  out  in  line  to  their  dor- 
ies, where  they  were  glad  to  get  out  of  their  cold  and  wet  clothing 
ry  beds.  The  riot  was  thus  hydropathically  treated  and  suppressea, 
ot  a  boy  escaped,  and  no  one  was  seriously  injured.  The  only  per- 
rho  was  injured  at  all  was  a  young  man  who  had  re(?ently  taken  the 
on  of  teacher  in  the  third  school.  He  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a 
which  was  thrown  at  him  in  the  supper  room;  previous  to  the  riot 
school-rooms,  which  made  an  ugly  cut  in  his  head  just  above  his 
3ad,  and  which  bled  profusely,  covering  his  face  and  person, 
liere  were  ninety-seven  bowls  thrown  at  the  officers  in  the  supper- 
,  but  Mr.  Davis  was  the  only  person  injured,  and  was  able  to  at- 
o  his  usual  duties  next  day  After  this  brisk  firing  of  bowls  in  the 
Moom,  which  was  after'  the  boys  had  taken  their  supper,  they 
d  into  the  yard,  and  were  soon  collected  in  the  school-rooms  as 
,  where  the  subsequent  riot,  or  second  part  of  it,  was  enacted.  The 
obtained  possession  of  the  school-rooms  in  this  wise :  There  was 
[>ne  person  in  charge  of  each  school.  The  boy  Collins  gave  a  whis- 
hen  several  who  were  in  the  plot  started  for  the  officers  in  charge 
skates  in  their  hands,  one  end  of  the  strap  being  fastened  to  the 
,  Others  turned  off  the  ^as  at  the  same  time,  and  then  began  a 
taneous  throwing  of  books  and  slates  at  the  officers.  But  it  was 
in  the  rooms,  and  the  officers  slipped  out  by  a  side-door  and  locked 
liscreants  in.  Then  the  riot  went  on  at  a  merry  pace,  and  everything 
ble  was  smashed  without  mercy.  The  leaders  of  this  outljreak,  to 
imber  of  fourteen,  have  been  presented  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  county, 
re  doubtless  indicted.  This  outbreak  has  been  expected  a  long 
and  may  be  repeated  almost  any  day,  although  those  who  were 
red  to  be  the  most  dangerous  boys  are  now  secured.  But  there  is 
and  will  be,  a  desperate  and  dangerous  element  among  them,  ripe 
lything.  They  are  the  depraved  children  of  the  paupers  and  crimi- 
)f  the  Old  World  which  fill  our  prisons,  poorhouses,  hospitals,  and 
charitable  institutions  everywhere,  swelling  our  taxes  and  disgrac- 
ur  civilization.  Thank  fortune,  there  is  this  benefit  from  the  crush- 
rostration  of  the  business  world ;  to  wit,  this  wretched  tide  of  crimi- 
nigration  is  discouraged  and  nearly  ended.  The  boys  engaged  in 
lot  will  range  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  are  very  robust, 
ly  and  strong,  and  full  of  desperate  energy,  and  in  the  last  resort 
nly  be  controlled  by  violence.  Their  plan  in  this  riot  was  to  over- 
the  officers  in  charge,  take  their  keys  and  escape,  and  if  they  could 
kept  cool  enough  to  have  earned  out  their  plan,  I  see  no  reason  why 
might  not  have  succeeded.  The  Collins  boy,  who  started  the  riot, 
moer  my  care,  and  worked  on  the  farm  with  me  in  the  summer, 
ery  well  outwardly,  but  I  soon  saw  and  felt  that  he  was  having  a 
ifluence  on  the  other  boys ;  that  he  was  reckless  and  dangerous,  and 
led  him  into  the  institution  again.  F.  H." 

(By  Mr.  Hyde.)    One  other  thing,  Mr.  Hinckley.    Do  you  know 
ihat  got  into  the  "  Springfield  Republican  "  P 
No,  sir. 

Did  you  furnish  it  to  anybody  P 

I  wrote  out  a  statement  of  which  I  think  that  is  a  part. 
To  whom  did  you  give  it  P 
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A.  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Sanborn. 

Q.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir,— Frank  B.  Sanborn.. 

Mr.  Sanborn  [who  bad  jast  entered  the  room].    Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  so  much  applause. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    When  did  you  hand  that  to  Mr.  Sanborn  P 

A.    I  cannot  tell  the  date. 

Q.    About  when  ? 

A.    Well,  it  is  within  J^ree  weeks,  I  should  think. 

Q.    Did  you  famish  the  papers  this  morning  read  by  Mr.  Presoott  P 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  wrote  those,  I  think. 

Q.    Did  you  hand  them  to  Mr.  Frescott  personally  P 

A.    I  can't  remember  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.    If  you  didn't,  to  whom  did  you  hand  them  ? 

A.    I  Aaay  have  handed  them  to  my  Mend,  the  member  from  Maiden, 
Mr.  Hartshorn. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  request  that  they  should  not  be  furnished  to  the 
whole  Committee  P 

A.    I  think  not 

Q.    When  you  parted  with  them,  did  you  seek  to  exercise  any  restraint 
upon  them  P 

A.    I  understood  they  were  for  Mr.  Prescott's  use,  and  not  for  any 
public  use. 

Q.    Did  you  understand  that  they  were  for  his  use  individually,  or  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  ? 

A.    For  his  use  individually,  as  I  understood. 

Q     And  that  he  was  not  to  furnish  them  to  the  Committee  P 

A.    I  didn't  suppose  that  Mr.  Frescott  would  let  them  go  out  of  his 
hands,  without  my  permission. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  applied  to  for  permission  to  hand  them  to  the 
Committee  P 

A.    Yc9,  sir. 

Q.    By  whom  P 

A.    By  Mr.  Hartshorn. 

Q.    Did  you  consent,  or  object  P 

A.    I  told  him  I  didn't  have  any  serious  objection. 

Q.    What  was  your  purpose  in  writing  them  P 

A.    The  purpose  was  to  have  an  invesiigution. 

Q.    Did  you  think  the  invcsti;?ation  would  be  helped  if  they  didnt  go 
to  the  whole  Committee  P 

A.    1  didn't  know  the  whole  Committee,  but  I  did  know  Mr.  Frescott. 

Q.    Why  did  you  restrict  Mr.  Frescott  not  to  hand  them  to  the  Com- 
mittee, if  you  ditln't  object  to  one  of  the  Committee  having  ihcm  P 

A.    I  supposed  Mr.  Frescott  would  furnish  it  from  the  items. 

Q     You  supposed  he  would  furnish  it  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  you  supposed  he  would  not 
inform  the  Committee  of  them  P 

A.    You  misunderstood  mo. 
U 
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Q.    Well,  what  did  you  state  P 

A.  I  supposed  he  would  not  give  the  papers  to  the  Committee ;  I  sup- 
osed  he  would  bring  out  the  facts  for  investigation. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  he  would  furnish  those  papers  to  the  Ck>mmittee 
f  which  he  was  a  member  ? 

A.  I  supposed  it  would  be  natural  for  the  Committee  to  know  the  con- 
3nts  of  the  paper  in  substance. 

Q.  What  objection  had  you  to  his  communicating  to  the  Committee 
he  contents  of  the  paper  communicated  to  him,  if  you  were  really  seek- 
ag  to  have  this  matter  investigated  P 

A.  I  supposed  he  would  communicate  the  substance  of  that  to  the 
/onmiittee. 

Q.  What  objection  had  you  to  his  handing  them  to  the  Committee,  if 
our  desire  was  to  have  this  matter  investigated  P 

A.    I  had  not  thought  of  that  matter  at  all. 

Q.    Why  did  you  expect  he  would  not  hand  them  to  the  Committee  P 

A.  Because  it  was  a  matter  of  private  information  furnished  to  him 
►y  me. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  them  to  him  as  a  member  of  this  Conmiittee,  or 
adividually  P 

A.    As  a  member  of  this  Committee. 

Q.  Why  did  you  wish  to  furnish  the  writing  just  to  one  member  of 
tie  Committee  and  not  to  the  whole  CommitteeP  Did  you  expect  him  to 
ead  it  to  the  Committee  P 

A.  I  supposed  it  would  be  known  to  the  Committee  by  his  questioning 
witnesses ;  I  supposed  it  to  be  a  private  memorandiim  to  aid  him  in  call- 
Qg  out  facts. 

Q.    Why  didn't  you  wish  to  aid  the  whole  Committee  P 

A.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  Committee ;  I  supposed  one 
s  good  as  the  whole. 

Q.    Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Prescott  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  him  P 

A.    I  can't  tell  how  long ;  I  cant  give  just  the  moment. 

Q.    Ever  know  him  before  thd  Legislature  commenced  P 

A.    No. 

Q.    How  did  you  happen  to  know  him  P 

A.    I  was  introduced  by  the  member  from  Maiden,  Mr.  Hartshorn. 

Q.    Had  you  any  previous  acquaintance  with  him  before  that  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  after  the  introduction  did  you  hand  him  the  papers  P 

A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  handed  them  to  him  at  all,  nor  can  I 
-emember  when  I  handed*them  to  Mr.  Hartshorn. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  met  Mr.  Prescott  did  you  hand  him  these 
lapersP 

A.    I  cannot  state  definitely. 

Q.    About  how  long  P 

A.    A  few  days,  I  should  say. 

Q.    Can  you  fix  definitely  when  you  first  met  Mr.  Prescott  P 
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A.  I  think  about  the  time  this  investigation  was  called  for. 

Q.  Can  joa  fix  the  date  of  that  ? 

A.  It  is  not  far  from  the  first  of  February,  I  should  say. 

Q.  About  the  first  of  February.    Where  did  you  make  the  statement 

to  Mr.  Prescottf 

A.  At  his  office. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  it  P 

A.  I  should  think  it  was  on  Monday. 

Q.  On  Monday.    You  were  then  an  officer  of  the  institution  T 

A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  How  happened  you  to  be  down  here  P 

A.  I  came  down  at  the  request  of  my  fHend. 

Q,  Mr.  Hartshorn  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  previously  talked  with  him  P 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  Then  he  requested  you  to  come  down.    Did  he  tell  you  what  he 
wanted  you  to  come  for  P 

A.  He  wanted  I  should  come  to  give  information  upon  this  matter,  if 

I  had  it 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  came  down  P 

A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  At  that  time,  so  &r  as  you  know,  had  tliis  Committee  any  informa- 
tion, or  formed  any  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  school  or  to  its  discipline  P 

A.  I  had  heard  that  they  had. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  of  the  Committee  up  there  at  that  time  P 

A.  I  think  there  had. 

Q.  There  had  been  some  Committees  up  there  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  P 

A.  Some  days  before. 

Q.  Who  had  been  up  there  P 

A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  themP 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  went  down  to  Mr.  Prescott^s  office  with  Mr. 
Hartshorn  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  in  substance  what  is  contained  in  those  papers  P 

A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Then,  afterwards,  you  wrote  that  out  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hartshorn  P 

A.  I  think  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hartshorn. 

Q.  What  did  you  request  Mr.  Hartshorn  to  do  with  itP 

A  I  gave  it  to  him  to  give  to  Mr.  Prescott,  if  he  chose. 

Q.  Well,  you  understood  he  would  do  that,  did  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  the  papers  P 
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A.    I  do  not  know  that  I  hare  seen  them  until  now. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  although  you  furnished  it  to  Mr.  Prescott,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  you  did  not  expect  him  to  show  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee, nor  read  it  to  the  Committee,  but  to  ask  questions  about  it,  and 
Lhat  they  might  therefore  infer  that  some  one  told  him  so  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  objection  had  you  to  his  communicating  it  to  the  Committee ; 
you  believed  it  to  be  true,  didn't  you  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    What  objection  had  you  to  the  Committee  knowing  the  truth P 

A.    None. 

Q.  Then,  why  did  you  expect  that  he  would  not  hand  it,  or  read  it,  to 
the  Committee  P  What  reason  had  you  for  expecting  him  to  withhold 
from  the  Committee  the  communication  made  by  yoi\? 

A.  I  had  made  it  to  him  in  the  nature  of  a  private  statement  at  a 
private  interview,  and  I  supposed,  if  he  thought  it  desirable  to  have  it 
made  public,  that  he  would  ask  my  permission. 

Mr.  PiiESCOTT.  You  asked  why  he  expected  me  to  withhold  it 
from  the  Committee.  I  would  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  I  think  it 
was  the  very  day — 1  think  it  was  on  the  Monday — that  I  made  a  stiite- 
roent  in  the  Committee  that  ccitain  sUitcments  had  been  made  to  me  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  and  I  hf»ped  the  report,  about  then  ready  to  be  put 
in,  would  not  be  put  in  until  I  had  made  further  investigation.  I  think  it 
was  on  tliat  veiy  day  that  I  sat  down  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  showed  to  him  every  word  of  this  in  writing.    I  say  tliat  for  myself. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  am  not  seeking  to  criticise  you.  I  want  to  know  his 
reason  why  he  wanted  to  withhold  it  from  the  Committee. 

Mr.  riiESCOTT.  I  did  not  undei-stand  that  it  was  to  bo  withheld  from 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  Hyde.    That  is  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  PuESCOTT.    The  fact  is,  a  suggestion  was  made  that  we  should  go 
to  Mr.  Denny's  oflSce  that  day.    They  were  immediately  put  before  Mr. . 
Denny  after  the  Committee  adjourned. 

Mr.  Wasubuun.  It  seems  to  me,  that  as  we  have  got  the  witness 
under  oath,  we  had  better  go  on  examining  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Hinckley,  why  you  were 
not  willing  to  have  those  charges  put  before  the  Committee  ? 

A.    I  believe  I  have  not  said  I  was  not  willing. 

Q.    Why  didn't  you  expect  him  to  ? 

A.  For  the  reason  I  have  said,  that  it  was  a  private  communication 
from  me  to  him. 

Q.  Why  were  you  willing  to  make  a  private  communication  to  a 
member  of  the  Committee  that  he  should  not  make  to  the  whole  Com- 
mittee P 

A.  I  did  not  expect  it.  I  said  I  expected  he  would  make  known  to 
the  Committee  what  the  papers  contained. 

Q.    Why  didn't  you  expect  him  to  present  the  papers  ? 

A.  I  had  not  definitely  thought  about  that,  anyway.  I  only  had  the 
feeling,  as  I  hiinded  those  memorandums  to  Mr.  Prescott,  that  they  were 
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for  his  Qse,  and  I  did  not  suppose  that  they  would  be  made  public  unless 
I  should  be  asked  if  I  was  willing  to  make  thorn  public. 

Q.  I  asked  whether  you  were  unwilling  to  communicate  to  the  whole 
Committee  what  you  made  to  Mr.  Prescott  ? 

A.    I  was  not  unwilling. 

Q.    Why  did  you  then  to  him,  and  not  to  the  Committee  ? 

A.  For  the  same  reason  I  said  before — ^that  I  knew  Mr.  Prescott,  and 
did  not  know  the  Committee  ? 

Q.    Tou  only  met  him  once  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  What  reason  had  you  in  view,  that  you  should  communicate  with 
Mr.  Prescott  and  not  with  Ihe  whole  Committee  P 

A.  I  had  the  same  reason  as  I  have  said — I  had  no  objection  to  com- 
municating with  the  Committee. 

Q.    What  reason  can  you  give  ? 

A.  Only  for  the  reason  I  have  given— that  I  handed  them  to  Mr. 
Prescott  as  between  man  and  man,  not  having  any  idea  of  making  them 
public ;  but  I  had  no  objection  to  the  Committee^s  knowing  what  was  in 
them,  however. 

Mr.  Pkescott.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  only  about  40  minutes  before 
the  HouSe  meets,  and  that  we  should  get  through. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  will  read  that  communication  from  the  "Springfield 
Republican,"  and  then  conclude. 

The  Chairman.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Hyde  [reading]  :— 

"  The  Reform-School  Scandal.— Pictures  of  the  Westborough  Discipline 
whose  Truth  is  Substantially  Admitted, 

"  [From  the  stntcment  of  F.  Hinckley,  master  of  the  Farm  House.] 

"  But  in  an  institution  where  a  boy  is  flogged  three  times  on  the  bare 
back  for  one  ofifence,  and  until  he  faints,  ana  then  sent  to  the  hoase  of 
correction  for  the  same,  as  was  Fitz-Gibbons,  is  it  strange  if  a  spirit  of 
revenge  should  be  generated  in  that  boy  sufficient  to  lead  him  t«  violent 
conduct,  and  to  escape  from  the  institution  as  he  did,  atler  serving  out  his 
sentence  in  the  house  of  correction  P  When  bovs  are  confined  in  the 
lodge,  on  bread  and  water  for  nine  weeks,  without  their  clothing,  for 
attempting  to  escape,  as  were  Turner,  Quinn,  and  Gross,  is  it  strange 
that  they  should  have  a  hand  in  the  riot  of  January  12  P  And  is  it  strange 
that  many  another  boy  who  has  been  flos^^ed  on  the  bare  back  until  his 
skin  was  welted  and  marked  from  shoulders  to  heels  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  disgraced  a  Southern  plantation  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
slavery,  should  have  been  ready  to  join  in  the  riot  ?  Miller  was  floprged, 
in  this  way  by  the  superintendent,  for  swearinp.  Sullivan  and  Flynn 
and  Hector  by  officer  Kawson,  for  whispering  when  at  work  in  the  shop, 
were  stripped  naked  and  flogged  With  an  old  trace  until  their  backs  were 
a  horrid  sight  Kelly  and  Sullivan  were  flogged  by  Assistant  Super- 
intendent Wood,  for  a  supposed  attempt  to  take  a  piece  of  meat  from  a 
table  which  they  were  passing,— flogged  on  the  bare  back  in  an  inhuman 
manner, — leaving  cruel  marks  which  were  noticeable  for  more  than  a 
week.  These  are  but  a  few  of  hundreds  of  cases  which  have  occurred 
and  are  constantly  occurring  at  the  institution.  I  know  the  difficulties 
of  fi^etting  facts  of  this  kind ;  but  the  Committee  knew  of  the  above  cases, 
and  examined  several  of  the  bovs'  backs — adding  the  evidence  of  their 
own  sight  to  the  statements  made.  Boys  fear  to  tell  of  their  treatment 
in  many  cases,  and  the  officers  intend  to  have  no  other  witnesses  of  their 
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inhnmaii  beatiogs  present  Any  officer  who  reveals  the  fkots,  is  in  peril 
of  losing  his  podtion,  because  it  would  brinff  odium  on  the  institution, 
and,  of  course,  he  will  not  criminate  hims^.  Thomas  Gartland  com- 
mitted suicide  at  the  institution  in' January,  1876,  after  being  unmercifully 
flogged  on  the  bare  back,  and  put  in  the  lodge  with  the  promise  of  more 
flogging  by  the  superintendent,  which  he  escaped  by  hanging  himsel£ 
Boys  have  been  kept  under  the  torture  of  the  sweat-l^x,  in  many 
instances,  until  they  have  fainted  and  fallen  on  being  taken  out.  In  sum- 
ming up  the  causes  of  the  riot,  I  should  agree  with  the  Committee  so  fkr 
as  to  say  that  they  are  threefold:  first,  revenee  for  cruel  treatment; 
second,  a  desperate  state  of  mind  from  lon^^  confinement ;  third,  a  deter- 
mination to  set  out  of  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  jgetting  into  the  house  of 
correction,  wnere  they  say  they  are  treated  much  better.^^ 

Mr.  AiXEN.    The  date. 

Mr.  Htbe.    The  date  isnt  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  How  did  it  happen  that  you  conmiunicated  this  to 
Mr.  Sanborn,  when  you  say  you  didn^  communicate  it  to  the  Committee 
because  you  didn't  want  the  public  to  know  it  P 

A.    I  was  asked  for  a  statement  for  Mr.  Sanborn. 

Q.    Did  you  request  him  not  to  communicate  it  to  the  public  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  understand  he  was  going  to  communicate  it  to  the  public  t 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    What  did  you  understand  P 

A.  I  understood— by  the  way  I  did  not  make  the  statement  to  Mr. 
Sanborn,  but  Mr.  Sanborn  requested  to  see  me  and  I  went  to  see  .Mr. 
Sanborn  and  showed  him  the  statement  which  I  had  made  for  another 
person. 

Q.    What  statement  did  you  show  him  P 

A.    I  showed  him  the  statement  that  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bird. 

Q.    Then  you  had  made  a  statement  to  Mr.  Bird  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    In  writing  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  got  a  copy  of  that  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  communicated  to  Mr.  Bird  not  with  the  expectation 
that  Mr.  Bird  would  communicate  it  to  the  public  P 

A.  Mr.  Bird  said  he  did  not  want  it  for  public  use.  I  supposed  the 
facts  stated  would  be  made  public ;  I  didn^  suppose  the  writing  in  itself 
would  be  made  public. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  it  to  Mr.  Bird  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
public  P 

A.  I  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Bird,  at  his  request,  to  aid  him  in  the 
investigation. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Sanborn,  did  you  expect 
it  was  going  to  be  made  public  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  request  him  not  to  make  it  public  P 

A.  I  didn^  expect  it  would  be  made  public  in  that  form,  I  supposed 
Mr.  Sanborn  might  make  it  public  in  his  own  way. 
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Q.    What  did  yon  understand  his  own  way  to  be  P 

A.  I  supposed  he  might  gather  from  that,  material,  perhaps,  to  make 
an  article  for  a  newspaper. 

Q.    And  you  expected  it  would  be  used  for  a  newspaper  article  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir ;  I  thought  that  might  be  the  case. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  the  article  contains  the  substance  of  what  you  com- 
municated? 

A.    I  think  it  does. 

Q.    Was  it  in  your  language  P 

A.    I  think  the  whole  of  it  is  in  my  language. 

Q.    Your  language  ? 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q.    You  expected  he  would  use  it  in  that  way  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  expected  he  would  communicate  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  were  not  willing  that  the  Committee  should  have 
it,  because  you  were  afraid  it  would  become  public  P 

A.    I  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Htdb.    I  should  like  to  refer  to  those  notes. 

Mr.  Sanbobn.  I  would  say  to  Mr.  Hyde,  that  if  he  wishes  to  bring  out 
the  facts,  and  not  simply  to  confuse  the  witness,  he  had  better  put  me 
upon  the  stand. 

The  Chaibman.    Yes,  sir ;  we  will  have  you  by  and  by. 

Mr.  Htdb.  We  want  to  get  at  the  real  reason.  [To  witness.]  What 
is  the  real  reason  you  didn^  want  the  Ck>mmittee  to  see  this  paper  P 

A.    I  believe  I  have  stated  it 

Q.    What  real  reason  have  you  P 

A.    None  but  what  I  stated. 

Q.  Why  didnH  you  want  Mr.  Presoott  to  read  or  hand  that  paper  to 
the  Committee  P 

A.  I  belieye  I  did  not  say  that  I  didn^t  want  him  to  read  or  hand  it  to 
the  Committee. 

Q.    Well,  why  notP 

A.  For  the  reason  I  have  stated ;  because  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Presoott 
as  a  private  matter,  and  I  didn^t  suppose  he  would  use  it  in  a  public  way 
—that  is,  communicate  the  writing  itself  without  permission  from  me. 

Q.    Bid  you  say  he  ever  applied  to  you  P 

A.    I  have  been  applied  to. 

Q.    WhenP 

A.    Within  a  day  or  two. 

^    Were  you  ever  applied  to  within  a  day  or  two  till  this  week  P 

A.    I  don^t  know  that  I  was. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  until  within  a  day  or  two  you  have  never  been 
applied  to  for  permission  to  use  thatP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  object  to  its  being  used  in  any  way  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  say  to  any  one  that  you  didn't  want  it  used  P 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.  At  the  time  jou  handed  it  to  him,  did  yoa  so  state  that  expectation 
tohimP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didnH  communicate  to  him  in  any  way  your  expectation  that 
he  shouldn^t  read  it  or  hand  it  to  the  Committee? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn^t  you  suppose  he  wouldn't  use  it  for  some  purpose  of 
the  kind? 

A.  The  reason,  as  stated,  was,  that  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Prescott  as  a  mem- 
orandum to  guide  him  in  the  investigation,  for  his  use  personally,  and 
that  he  would  use  the  substance  of  it  as  he  pleased ;  but  the  writing 
itself  was  for  his  private  help. 

Q.  Why  did  you  wish  to  guide  Mr.  Prescott,  and  not  guide  the  whole 
Committee  ? 

A.  I  hadnH  been  asked  for  help  by  the  whole  Committee,  or  for  a 
writing  by  the  whole  Committee. 

Q.    At  this  time,  had  you  let  the  Committee  know  you  knew  anything  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  no  opportunity.  I  considered  Mr.  Prescott  the 
Committee. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  expect  he  would  read  the  paper  to  the  Committee, 
or  hand  it  to  them  ? 

A.  For  the  same  reason  I  have  stated,— that  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Prescott 
as  a  memorandum  to  guide  him  in  the  investigation.  I  understood  that 
he  was  to  give  them  the  substance  and  keep  the  paper ;  that  it  was  a 
private  matter  so  far  as  the  paper  was  concerned,  and  that  the  substance 
of  it  was  to  be  used. 

Q.    Did  yon  understand  he  would  state  where  he  got  the  information? 

A.    Nothing  was  said  about  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  expect,— that  he  would  state  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
Committee  ? 

A.    I  should  presume  he  would. 

Mr.  Prescott.  With  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  I  would  like 
to  ask  one  question  of  the  witness  before  the  Committee  adjourns. 

The  Chairman.    Ton  may  ask  the  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott).  Did  you  put  these  papers  into  my  hands  as 
an  aid  to  this  investigation  of  the  institution  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  Didn^t  I  tell  you  at  the  same  time  that  I  should  immediately  trans- 
mit these  facts  to  the  Committee  ? 

A.    I  don^t  know  that  you  did.  *  ^ 

Q.    Did  you  put  any  ban  of  secrecy  upon  me  in  regard  to  the  matter  ? 

A.    I  did  not 

Q.  Didn^t  I  then  suggest  it  would  be  well  to  go  to  the  office  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  regard  to  this  matter  ? 

A.    I  think  you  mentioned  that. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Htde.)    One  single  question.    Was  any  application  ever 
made  that  copies  of  this  paper  be  fhmished  to  the  Conunittee  by  you  P 
•  A.    Not  to  my  recollection. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10  ▲•  M. 
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FOURTH  HEAEING. 


Fridat,  March  30, 1877. 
Senator  Dennt  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  further  ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Hinckley. 

Dr.  Harvey.  Mr.  Chairman :  If  it  would  be  in  order,  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  an  error  in  the  evidence  of  Tuesday,  as  given  by  myself, 
upoQ  the  stand.  I  have  conferred  with  the  stenographer,  and  he  has  re- 
ferred to  his  notes  and  states  that  it  is  an  error  in  print.  On  the  16th  page, 
in  my  evidence^ 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  pause  a  moment,  Doctor?  I  suppose  it 
will  bo  more  satisfactory  to  the  Committee,  and  to  every  one,  to  have  the 
fact  confirmed  by  the  stenographer ;  if  he  states  that  it  is  an  error,  that, 
of  course,  confirms  it. 

[The  stenographer  stated  that  Dr.  Harvey  had  pointed  out  to  him  a 
sentence  in  the  printed  evidence  which  did  not  precisely  correspond  with 
his  notes.] 

Dr.  Harvey.  The  sentence  now  reads,  that  the  trustees  "  favor  the 
idea  that  the  boys  should  be  punished  upon  the  thighs  and  back,  rather 
than  upon  the  buttock.^  It  should  read,  '*  upon  the  thighs  and  buttock, 
rather  than  upon  the  hand.*^  On  the  24th  page,  in  a  question  asked  by 
Mr.  Allen,  the  word  *'  sent  ^^  he  did  not  include  in  his  question ;  his  ques- 
tion was, — 

"  About  what  is  the  average  of  the  boys  there  P  " 

I  have  conferred  with  Mr.  Allen  in  regard  to  this,  and  he  agrees  with 
me.  You  will  see  that  the  answer  refers  to  the  boys  there,  and  not  the 
boys  Bent  there. 

Mr.  Prescott.    Can  I  ask  Dr.  Harvey  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.    Is  it  new  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Prescott.    No  ;  it  bears  upon  a  point  in  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is  no  objection  to  it,  only  we  do  not  want 
to  open  up  his  testimony  again  now. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  want  to  ask  him  just  one  question. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Harvey,  a  member  of  the  Committee  wants  to 
ask  you  a  question.  We  do  not  want  to  open  up  your  testimony  again, 
and  I  presume  Mr.  Prescott  does  not  intend  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  do  not  desire  to  do  it.    I  want  to  ask  you.  Doctor, 
this  question.  When  did  you  last  see  the  strap  which  you  took  from  the 
committee-room  during  the  previous  investigation  ? 
10 
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Dr.  Harvey.  The  last  time  I  saw  the  strap,  to  my  knowledge,  was 
when  I  took  it  from  the  room.  What  I  did  with  the  strap,  I  said  mider 
oath,  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  have  nothing  further. 

The  Chairman.    Mr.  Hydo  will  proceed. 

Conltntialion  of  Mr.  Einckley^s  Testimony, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Did  you  communicate  what  was  in  the  article  in 
the  Republican  or  in  the  papers  you  handed  to  Mr.  Prescott  in  substance 
to  any  other  persons  except  those  you  mentioned  yesterday  P 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  you  write  any  other  letters  while  you  were  at  the  school  which 
have  been  published  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  school  other  than  those 
two  which  were  read  here  yesterday  P 

A.  I  think  not.  One  of  those  was 'published,  I  think,  as  a  private 
letter. 

Q.    But  it  was  published  P 

A.    It  was  published. 

Q.    I  mean  letters  that  were  published  P 

A.    Those  were  all. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understood  you  yesterday,  in  regard  to  these  charges,  the 
boys  whom  you  say  were  improperly  treated  were  Watson,  Gartland, 
Fitz-Gibbons,  Goss,  Turner  and  Quinn.  Now,  which  of  th^e  was  first 
punished,  in  order  of  time,  I  mean,  of  these  six  boys  ? 

A.  The  first  punishment  I  knew  of  after  I  went  to  the  institution  was 
that  of  Fitz-Gibbons. 

Q.  Then  of  these  six  you  speak  of,  the  first  one  you  refer  to  in  order 
of  time  was  Fitz-Gibbons  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  was  that  P 

A.  Very  soon  after  I  went  to  the  institution ;  I  do  not  know  the  precise 
date. 

Q.    Well,  I  do  not  ask  you  as  to  the  exact  date ;  which  month  was  it  ? 

A.    I  should  think  it  was  in  January ;  it  might  have  been  in  December. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understood  you  yesterday,  the  trouble  for  which  Fitz- 
Gibbons  was  punished  was  when  he  and  Jones  assaulted  Mrs.  Moore  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  of  the  assault  on  her  P  At  any  time 
did  you  see  these  boys  ? 

A.    I  saw  Jones  very  soon  after. 

Q.    Yes ;  but  I  mean  at  the  time  of  the  assault  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  whatever  they  did  to  Mrs.  Moore,  you,  personally,  do  not 
know? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q:    All  you  know  is  what  you  have  heard  P 

A.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  personally  present  at  any  pmiishment  inflicted  on 
Fitz-Gibbons  P 
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A.    I  was  not  in  the  same  room. 

Q.    And  all  you  knew  of  what  was  being  done  was  hearsay  P 

A.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time,  did  you  have  the  same  opinion  of  that  punish- 
ment that  you  have  now  P 

A.  At  that  time  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  he  was  punished  three 
times  for  that  offence. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  the  punishment  that  you  heard,  that  you  testified 
about  yesterday,  that  you  thought  was  wrong ;  it  was  the  other  two  that 
you  did  not  hear  ? 

A.    I  testified  in  regard  to  the  punishment  I  overheard. 

Q.    What  did  you  think  of  the  punishment  you  overheard  P 

A.    I  thought  it  was  severe. 

Q.    You  seem  to  have  said  that  all  the  punishments  are  severe  P 

A.    Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Well,  when  you  say  severe,  do  you  mean  too  severe,  brutal  and 
inhuman  P    I  want  to  get  what  your  idea  was  at  the  time. 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  tell  you  precisely ;  I  did  not  see  the  precise 
effect  upon  the  boy.  I  did  not  see  the  punishment  administered,  and  did 
not  form  so  definite  an  opinion  about  it  as  I  should  have  done  if  I  had 
seen  the  effect  upon  the  boy,  and  known  the  precise  circumstances.  I 
thought  it  was  a  severe  punishment,  and  a  hard  punishment 

Q.  Well,  in  all  that  you  have  reported,  you  have  reported  them  to  be 
severe  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  thought  all  your  punishments  were  justified,  when  you 
knew  all  the  circumstances  P 

A.    They  might  have  been  justified. 

Q.    Well,  you  thought  they  were  P 

A.    I  thought  they  were  at  the  time. 

Q.    Well,  now,  when  was  the  next  punishment  P 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    Who  punished  him  nextP 

A.    I  do  not  know,  only  as  I  have  heard. 

Q.    Well,  I  mean  what  was  your  information  P 

A.  My  information  was,  that  he  was  punished  three  times.  The  pun- 
ishment I  heard  was  one  of  the  three  which  he  received. 

Q.    Well,  which  one  was  that  P 

A.    I  understood  it  to  be  the  first. 

Q.  Then  you  say  the  one  you  heard  was  the  first  one.  Now,  when,  as 
nearly  as  you  can  state,  was  the  next  one  P 

A.    I  do  not  know  the  time. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  hear  of  it  P 

A.  I  should  think  two  or  three  days  afterward.  I  say  that  he  received 
three  punishments. 

Q.  Then,  two  or  three  days  afterward,  you  heard  thatjhe  had  received 
other  punishments.    Who  told  you  P 

A    Mr.  Chase  told  me. 

Q.    For  what  offence  P 
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The  same  offence. 

Did  he  tell  you  who  punished  him  P 

He  did  not. 

Have  you  ever  learned  ? 

[  have  heard. 

I  mean,  from  any  information  you  have  received  P 

I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Chase  said  that  he  punished  him  himself. 

For  that  oflfence  ? 

N^o ;  he  gave  him  one  of  three  punishments,  at  any  rate. 

Who  gave  him  the  third  P 

I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  ever  heard  P 

I  have  not  heard  the  name  of  the  person. 

Did  Mr.  Chase  tell  you  he  ever  gave  him  one  of  these  punish- 

No,  sir. 

Who  did  P 

Mr.  Phillips  said  that  Mr.  Chase  told  him. 

Did  you  know  any  of  the  circumstiinces ;  have  you  been  informed 

le  second  punishment  P 

I  have  not. 

Or  the  extent  of  itP 

I  have  not. 

Or  the  character  of  it  P 

I  have  not 

Or  anything  about  it  beyond  that  general  statement  P 

Only  that  it  was  corporal  punishment ;  that  it  was  whipping  or 

ig. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

That  was  the  understanding. 

Well,  now,  it  was  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  assault  oc- 

that  you  learned  these  facts  in  regard  to  Fitz-Gibbons  P 
Yes,  I  learned  them  all  from  Mr.  Chase. 

Well,  it  was  about  that  time  that  you  learned  all  that  you  know 
tP 

No,  sir;  what  I  learned  from  Mr.  Phillips  about  it  I  learned  later. 
Well,  how  late  was  it  that  you  learned  anything  about  it  from  Mr. 
s?' 

I  cannot  tell ;  about  a  month  later. 

What  did  you  learn  from  Mr.  Phillips  in  addition  to  what  you 
i  from  Mr.  Chase  P 

Mr.  Phillips  told  me  that  Mr.  Chase  told  him  that  Fitz-Gibbons 
mished  by  the  superintendent  and  by  himself,  and  he  believed  by 

person. 

Well,  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  Mr.  Chase  told 
Eit  he  was  punished  twice  P 

Yes,  sir ;  only  he  did  not  tell  me  in  just  that  language. 
But  in  substance  that  P 
Yes,  in  substance  that. 
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Q.    Well,  did  Mr.  Phillips  inform  you  of  more  than  that  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Mr.  Phillips  added  nothing  to  your  previous  knowledge  ? 

A.  I  think  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Chase  said  that  he  punished  him  until 
he  was  tired,  and  then  punished  him  again,  and  that  the  same  was  true 
of  the  superintendent. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  punishments  did  that  make,  do  you  understand  P 
You  have  been  a  teacher ;  let  us  have  a  little  arithmetic  about  it. 

A.    They  were  counted  as  two  punishments,  and  then  there  was  a  third. 

Q.  Well,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  superintendent  punished 
him  twice,  and  Mr.  Chase  punished  him  twice,  and  then  he  was  punished 
by  a  third  party  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Then,  that  would  make  more  than  three  ? 

A.  It  would,  if  you  counted  each  time  a  punishment.  The  under- 
standing was,  that  he  was  punished  by  three  persons,  and  that  they  pun- 
ished him  until  they  wei'e  tired,  and  then  rested  and  punished  him  again. 

Q.    Well,  how  long  an  interval  of  rest  did  you  understand  there  wasP 

A.    I  did  not  understand ;  I  was  not  informed. 

Q.    When  was  it  you  had  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Phillips  ? 

A.    I  cannot  tell  precisely ;  I  should  think  within  a  month  of  this  time. 

Q.  Then  you  say,  that  you  learned  from  Mr.  Chase,  that  there  were 
three  punishments  inflicted  upon  Fitz-Gibbons.  At  the  time  you  learned 
these  facts,  did  you  think  the  boy  had  been  unduly  punished  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    That  was  your  opinion  then  P 

A.    It  was. 

Q.    Why  did  you  not  report  it  to  the  trustees  P 

A.    I  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  do  it 

Q.  When  did  you  feel  called  upon  to  report  this  matter  to  anybody  P 
When  did  your  conscience  become  quickened  upon  that  point  P 

A.    When  the  Legislature  called  for  an  examination. 

Q.  Well,  up  to  that  time,  you  had  not  felt  called  upon  to  say  anything 
to  anybody  about  itP 

A.    Oh,  yes,  I  had  spoken  about  it. 

Q.    To  whom  P 

A.    To  Mr.  Hartshorn  of  Maiden. 

Q.    To  anybody  else  P 

A.    Yes,  I  think  I  had. 

Q.    To  whom  P 

A.    I  cannot  tell ;  I  talked  about  it  with  other  persons. 

Q.    Why  did  you  not  mention  it  to  the  trustees  P 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason,  except  that  I  did  not  feel  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  do  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  it  was  your  duty  to  commence  with  Mr.  Hart- 
shorn P 

A.    Well,  I  did  so  in  familiar  talk. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  you  did  not  regard  it  as  one  of  your  duties, 
as  a  teacher,  if  you  saw  abuses  going  on,  which  in  your  judgment,  as  you 
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now  would  say,  were  inhaman  and  brutal,  it  was  not  your  duty  to  report 
them  to  the  trustees  P 

A.    I  was  not  there  as  a  teacher. 

Q.    In  whatever  capacity  you  were  there,  you  were  paid  by  the  State  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  men  whom  the  State  had  put  over  it  to  look  after  it  were 
the  trustees. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hinckley  one  question. 

The  Chaibman.  Before  you  ask  it,  it  would  be  well  enough  to  know 
what  the  purport  of  the  question  is. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  Whether  the  trustees  ever  made  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
report  to  them  P 

Mr.  Htde.  At  the  proper  time  everybody  will  have  a  chance  to  ask 
questions. 

The  Chairman.    That  will  come  in  at  another  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Now,  I  want  to  know  if  you  saw  this,  why  you 
did  not  report  it  yourself  to  the  trustees  ? 

A.    It  never  occurred  to  me  as  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Q.  Then  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  if  you  saw  anything  wrong  in 
that  institution  the  trustees  were  the  proper  men  to  report  it  toP 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  only  made  reports  to  the  superintendent 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  the  superintendent,  in  reference  to  it,  that  you 
thought  it  was  wrong  or  improper  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  supposed  the  superintendent  knew  all  about  it  himself, 
and  did  not  care  for  my  opinion. 

Q.  Well,  now,  who  was  the  next  boy  of  these  six  in  the  order  of 
timeP 

A.    Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  name  the  six  P 

Q.  Well,  you  have  not  forgotten  those  you  have  named  in  your 
charges,  have  you  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  submit  that  is  a  very  unusual  question  to  put  before  a 
witness  without  naming  the  boys. 

Mr.  Htde.  Well,  a  man  who  has  been  over  this  so  many  times  might, 
I  think,  have  some  recollection.  I  am  speaking  of  Fitz-Gibbons,  Watson, 
Gartland,  Goss,  Turner  and  Quinn ;  and  I  ask,  who  comes  next  in  order 
of  time  among  those  boys  who  were  punished  P 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  should  think  Gartland  came  next  to  Fitz-Gibbons, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Well,  Gartland  came  next.  By  the  way,  how  old  was  Fitz-Gib- 
bons P 

A.    I  do  not  know  his  age. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  see  him  to  know  himP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  about  Gartland :  do  you  know  how  old  he  wasP 

A.    Nineteen  or  twenty,  I  believe. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  see  him  to  know  him  P 

A.    I  think  I  did  not  until  after  he  was  dead. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  boy  after  he  was  dead  P 
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A.    I  think  I  saw  his  face. 

Q.    AnythlDg  more  P 

A.    Nothing  more. 

Q.    Now,  what  did  you  personally  know  in  regard  to  him  P 

A.    Nothing. 

Q.    Then  you  personally  knew  nothing  about  him  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  from  information,  who  did  you  understand  flogged  him  P 

A.    I  understood  the  superintendent  flogged  him. 

Q.    The  superintendent  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Anybody  else  P 

A.  Only  as  I  have  stated  what  I  heard  from  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr. 
Phillips. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  you  to  state  it  now  in  direct  testimony.  I  want  this 
in  a  regular  way.  I  mean  at  this  time,  not  at  that  time  when  the  super- 
intendent flogged  him.  Tou  make  certain  charges  that  Gartland  was 
flogged,  and  that  he  was  told  that  he  was  to  have  more,  and  that  he  went 
away  and  committed  suicide.  I  am  speaking  about  affairs  which  hap- 
pened at  that  time,  and  you  say  you  understood  that  the  superintendent 
flogged  him  P 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that.  I  think  I  had  the  Gartland 
matter  confused  with  Fitz-Gibbons  when  I  answered  before.  I  do  not 
understand  that  the  superintendent  flogged  him. 

Q.    Who  do  you  understand  flogged  him  P 

A.    I  understand  that  Mr.  Rice,  the  teacher,  flogged  him. 

Q.    Who  told  you? 

A.    I  think  the  boy  Crowley  told  me. 

Q.    What  is  his  full  name  P 

A.    James  Crowley. 

Q.    Was  he  one  of  your  boys  ^ 

A.  Tes,  sir,  he  was  subsequently ;  he  was  in  the  institution  at  the 
time. 

Q.    When  did  he  tell  you,  or  about  when  ? 

A.    I  cannot  precisely  tell,  but  a  good  while  ago — months  ago. 

Q.    Well,  how  long  after  the  occurrence,  or  about  how  long  P 

A.  Well,  it  might  have  been  three  months  after.  When  he  came  to 
the  Peters  House, — I  do  not  remember  definitely  the  time, — something 
brought  up  a  conversation  in  reference  to  Gartland,  and  he  told  me  that. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  boy  Crowley's  reputation  for  truth  in  the 
school  ? 

A.  Well,  much  the  same  as  the  boys  in  general ;  it  would  depend 
upon  circumstances.  We  should  always  consider  and  ascertain  the  mo- 
tive for  telling  a  story,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  truthfulness  of  it.  We 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  placing  implicit  reliance  upon  boys'  statements. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  known  him  to  be  punished  for  falsehood  P 

A.    Yes,  I  have  since ;  I  had  not  then. 

Q.    Was  he  punished  when  he  was  under  you,  for  falsehood  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Who  punished  himP 

A.  Perhaps  I  should  modify  that ;  I  punished  him  by  sending  him  to 
the  dormitory, 

Q.    To  the  dormitory,  or  to  the  lodge  P 

A.    To  the  dormitory. 

Q.  Did  you  punish  him  more  than  once  for  falsehood  when  he  was 
under  you? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  this  flogging  Grartland  re- 
ceived than  what  he  told  you  ?  Were  you  informed  of  anything  else 
except  what  he  told  you  ? 

A.  I  do  not  distinctly  recollect;  I  am  under  the  impression  that  I 
heard  it  from  others. 

Q.    Well,  name  any  others. 

A.    I  cannot  name  them. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  in  addition  to  that,  beefsteak  was  applied  to  his 
back.    Do  you  know  that  ? 

A.    I  have  said  Crowley  said  so. 

Q.    You  do  not  use  Crowley's  name  P 

A.    I  say  "  the  boys." 

Q.  You  say, "  No  inquest  was  held.  But  fearing  one,  beefsteak  was 
applied  to  his  back  to  remove  the  marks  of  the  flogging, — so  say  the 
boys."  Now,  did  you  have  any  other  information  except  that  you  received 
from  Crowley  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  as  to  that. 

Q.    That  was  all  based  on  what  Crowley  told  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  got  Fitz-Gribbons  and  Gartland.  Now,  the  next  of 
these  remaining  four —    O,  when  did  you  learn  this  from  Crowley  ? 

A.    Well,  he  has  repeated  the  statement  at  a  number  of  different  times. 

Q.    When  was  the  earliest  time  P 

A.    I  cannot  tell. 

Q.    About  when ;  I  don't  mean  the  exact  date,  of  course  P 

A.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date.  He  was  sent  to 
me  in  the  summer  or  spring ;  I  think  it  was  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  these  facts  last  spring,  in  substance ;  whatever  you 
now  know  you  knew  then  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  report  this  to  the  trustees  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bring  the  facts  in  relation  to  Gartland  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  P 

A.    I  presume  I  did. 

Q.    Well,  do  you  recollect  any  one  to  whom  you  stated  them  P 

A.    I  do  not,  distinctly. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  a  coroner  was  notified  at  the  time  the 
boy  died  P 

A.    I  do  not 

Q.    Now,  the  next  of  these  boys  in  order,  of  the  four  remaining,— 
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Watson,  Gobs,  Turner,  and  Quinn.    Who  was  next  punished  in  order  of 
time? 

A.    I  should  (hink  Watson. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  personally  know  anything  about  the  punishment  of 
Watson? 

A.    I  did  not  see  it ;  I  only  say  what  I  heard  about  it. 

Q.    Now,  who  told  you  about  that  ? 

A.    Mr.  Wheatley  told  me  about  that,  and  Mr.  Bigelow  told  me  about  it. 

Q.    Now,  what  did  they  tell  you  ? 

A.  I  think  Mr.  Bigelow  told  me  that  he  knocked  the  boy  down  with 
his  strap,  hitting  him  in  the  faoe,~that  he  brought  him  down  two  or 
three  times,  I  think  he  told  me ;  and  Mr.  Bigelow  told  you,  that  he  knocked 
him  down  with  a  chair. 

Q.    Well,  what  did  you  understand  he  was  punished  for  ? 

A.    I  understand  that  he  was  resisting  Mr.  Wheatley. 

Q.    In  what  manner  ? 

A.    Trying  to  get  away  from  him,  I  understand. 

Q.    What  do  you  understand  he  did  ? . 

A.  He  drew  out  one  of  these  chair-seating  awls.  I  understood  that 
he  had  got  away  from  Mr.  Wheatley  and  got  a  long  awl.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand that  he  used  it  upon  Mr.  Wheatley 

Q.  Well,  don^t  you  understand  that  he  had  this  chair  awl  and  was  try- 
ing to  overcome  some  one  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Describe  this  awl  ? 

A.  It  is  an  awl  the  boys  use  in  seating  chaira.  They  are  rather  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  different  lengths.  Some- 
times they  are  three  and  four  inches  long. 

Q.    Well,  are  they  sharp  P 

A.  The  point  is  usually  sharp.  They  are  flattened,  something  like  a 
screw-driver. 

Q     Pretty  sharp  P 

A.    Pretty  nearly  to  an  edge. 

Q.    Well,  in  the  hands  of  a  desperate  boy —    How  old  was  Watson  P 

A.    I  believe  20  years  old. 

Q.    A  stout  boy  P 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    How  much  would  he  weigh  ? 

A.  I  think,  I  said  yesterday,  that  he  might  weigh  140  pounds.  I 
shoald  think,  on  a  little  deliberation,  that  he  would  not  be  as  large  as 
that ;  but  he  was  a  stout  boy. 

Q.  Well,  should  you  consider  an  instrument  of  that  kind,  in  such  a 
boy's  hands,  a  dangerous  weapon  P 

A.    I  should. 

Q.  If  he  should  come  at  you,  with  an  instrument  of  that  kind,  you 
would  do  almost  anything  to  defend  yourself,  would  you  not? 

A.    I  should  take  almost  any  means. 

Q.    Would  you  knock  him  down,  if  necessary  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

16 
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Q.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  yon  say  this  is  the  instrument  he  had  at 
the  time  these  two  officers  knocked  him  down.  Now,  what  was  there,  if 
he  was  coming  at  them  with  an  instrument  of  that  kind,  improper  in  their 
knocking  him  down  P 

A.    Nothing,  as  I  perceive. 

Q.  Then,  in  that,  you  consider  they  did  their  duty  ?  When  a  boy  be- 
comes defiant,  in  that  way,  you  think  he  should  be  brought  to? 

A.    I  think  it  was  proper  that  he  should  he  brought  to. 

Q     With  all  that  force? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  l>oy,  with  this  dangerous  weapon  in  his  hand,  came  upon  you, 
would  you  defend  yourself? 

A.    I  would. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  anything  further  that  you  have  heard  in  regard  to 
that? 

A.     1  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  material. 

Q.  When  do  you  understand  he  was  punished  upon  the  back  ?  You 
say  he  was  knocked  down  and  subjected.  Now,  when  do  you  understand 
he  was  punished  ?    Tou  say  you  saw  his  back  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that.    I  did  not  say  that  I  saw  his  back. 

Q.    I  understood  you  to  say  so. 

A.    You  misunderstood  me,  then. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  said  ?  I  understood  you  to  say,  as  a  witness  here, 
that  you  saw  him  after  he  was  punished. 

A.    I  did ;  but  I  did  not  see  his  back. 

Q.  O,  I  beg  your  pardon.  What  punishment  do  you  understand  he 
received  then  ? 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Wheatley  told  me  that  he  took  him  into  a  private  room 
to  punish  him,  and  they  had  a  desperate  encounter.  Finally,  the  boy 
attempted  to  get  away  from  him,  and  had  succeeded,  and  going  out  of 
the  door,  ran  into  the  chair-shop  and  armed  himself  with  this  awl. 

Q.  When  do  you  understand  the  punishment  you  have  spoken  of  was 
inflicted  upon  him  ?  Don't  you  have  some  impression  about  it,  whether 
before  he  got  the  awl,  or  after  he  got  it  ? 

A.  Well,  I  spoke  of  the  Gartland  case,  and  I  spoke  of  Watson's  case, 
because  of  the  appearance  of  unjustifiable  punishment.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  define  when  and  where  it  was.  I  only  name  the  fact  of  his  appearance 
— that  he  had  been  severely  punished. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  jis  the  punishment  is  concerned,  for  aught  you  know, 
it  was  the  contest  at  the  time  he  had  the  awl  drawn  ? 

A.    Yes ;  I  supposed  it  to  be  so. 

Q.    That  was  upon  his  head  and  face  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  in  your  charges,  that  he  was  beaten  about  the  head 
several  weeks  before  he  was  taken  away,  so  that  he  hardly  looked  like  a 
human  being,  etc.  How  long  after  this  was  it  that  you  saw  him  ?  How 
long  was  it  after  this  contest  that  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  I  should  think  it  was  the  next  day.  It  was  one  or  two  days 
afterwards. 
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Q.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  consider  the  means  used 
after  he  had  that  awl  were  justifiable,  and  that  it  was  the  only  thing  the 
teacher  coald  do,  in  substance. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    He  did  not  say  that 

Mr.  Hyde.    I  am  not  giving  it  exactly. 

A.  The  impression  made  upon  my  mind  was,  that  there  was  a  boy 
who  was  severely  battered  up,  and  there  ought  to  be  an  examination  into 
the  circumstances,  and  the  facts  ought  to  be  known. 

Q.    When  did  this  occur,  or  about  when  P 

A.    I  cannot  tell  you  the  date ;  I  think  it  was  in  warm  weather. 

Q.    Well,  when  was  it  you  saw  the  boy  P 

A.     A  day  or  two  afterward. 

Q.    Why  did  you  not  report  thfct  to  the  trustees  ? 

A.    I  think  the  trustees  saw  the  boy. 

Q.    Well,  who  were  the  trustees  that  saw  him  P 

A.    I  think  Mr.  Sargent  saw  the  boy ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Q.    Well,  anybody  else  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  of  any  other  trustee  that 
saw  him. 

Q.    Who  told  you  that  Mr.  Sargent  saw  the  boy  P 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you  that  Some  of  the  oflBcers  said  that  Mr.  Sargent 
was  at  the  institution,  and  went  down  to  the  lodge  and  saw  the  boy. 

Q.     Well,  that  was  the  reason  you  did  not  mention  that  to  anybody  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  that  was  not  the  reason. 

Q.  Well,  why  then  did  you  not  mention  it,  if  you  saw  the  boy  in  this 
condition  P 

A.  I  thought  it  was  known,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  men- 
tion it.    It  did  not  occur  to  me  as  being  my  place. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  it  appear  to  you  to  be  necessary  for  you  to  mention 
it  to  Mr.  Sanborn  and  Mr.  Prescott  P 

A.  Because  the  Legislature  was  inquiring  in  regard  to  discipline  at 
the  school. 

Q.  Well,  but  did  you  not  understand  that  the  trustees  were  always  in 
charge  of  that  duty,  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  their  duty  P 

A.    I  supposed  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  supposed  it  was  a  part  of  their  duty,  why  did  you  not 
inform  them  of  it  P 

A.     Because  there  were  officers  who  could  mention  it  to  them. 

Q.    Well,  were  there  special  officers  to  inform  them  of  such  matters  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  T  do  not  know  as  it  was  specially  the  duty  of  any  officers 
to  inform  them. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  duty  rested  on  them  all  alike,  it  was  as  much  your  duty 
as  theirs  P 

A.    Well,  I  do  not  understand  that  it  rests  on  them  all  alike. 

Q.    Well,  it  rested  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  you  ? 

A.  I  suppose  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  report  to  the  trust- 
ees the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  institution. 

Q.    It  was  your  duty  to  report  to  the  Committee  here  ? 

A.    It  was  my  duty  to  report  to  anybody  I  felt  called  upon  to  report  to. 
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Q.  Well,  how  was  it  you  felt  called  upon  to  report  to  the  Committee 
any  more  than  to  the  trustees  ? 

A.  When  the  Legislature  called  for  an  investigation,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  report  any  facts  which  I  knew  of  at  the  institution  which  would  secure 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter 

Q.    You  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  indention  these  facts  to  the  trustees? 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Hyde  expects  to  prove  on  this 
line  of  questioning.  I  would  like  to  ask  tliis  question :  Whether  this 
Committee  considers  it  an  offence  either  against  law  or  morals  for  this  or 
any  other  witness  to  give  information  to  the  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Htde.  The  trouble  has  been  that  the  Committee  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  The  chair  will  decide  that  we  do  not  consider  it  an 
offence  against  law  or  morals  for  a  witness  to  give  information  to  the 
Committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htde.)  Now,  you  say  that  boys  from  the  institution  say 
that  beefsteak  was  applied  to  remove  the  discoloration  before  he  was  sent 
to  Bridgewater.    How  do  you  know  that  P 

A.    From  the  same  boy,  Crowley. 

Q.    Crowley  told  you  that,  and  that  is  all  you  know  about  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  put  these  statements  down  as  boys^  statements. 

Q.    Why  was  he  sent  to  Bridgewater,  do  you  know  P 

A.  I  do  not  know,  of  my  own  knowledge ;  I  know  he  was  considered 
an  incorrigible  boy,  and  not  fit  for  the  Reform  School. 

Q.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Watson  was  punished  over  the 
head  with  a  chair.  Do  I  understand  you  that  he  was  pimished,  except 
when  he  had  that  awl  drawn  P 

A.    It  was  during  that  fight. 

Q.  Now,  we  come  down  to  the  last  of  these  boys, — Gross,  Turner  and 
Quinn, — what  do  you  know  about  them  P  What  do  you  know,  personally, 
first? 

A.  I  had  no  part  in  the  matter,  and  do  not  know  anything  personally 
about  it. 

Q.    You  know  nothing  personally.    What  were  you  informed  P 

A.  I  was  informed  that  there  were  three  boys  that  had  run  away  one 
Sunday,  escaping  from  the  roof  of  the  building.  They  were  taken  at 
night,  and  in  the  afternoon  were  brought  back  and  put  in  the  lodge,  and 
were  kept  there  nine  successive  weeks  without  their  clothing. 

Q.    Now,  who  told  you  this  P 

A.  I  think  I  saw  the  boys  in  the  lodge.  I  was  told  that  by  different 
officers  of  the  institution.  I  cannot  say  positively  whether  Mr.  Leach 
Clark  told  me  or  not.  He  was  the  man  that  had  care  of  the  lodge,  and 
my  information  came  from  him.  Whether  he  told  me  that  personally,  I 
am  not  positive. 

Q.  Well,  the  first  thing  they  did,  so  far  as  you  know,  was  that  they 
ran  away  from  the  institution  and  were  brought  back,  and  for  that  they 
were  confined  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  when  they  were  in  the  lodge,  you  say  they  were  drenched 
with  water.    What  size  hose  was  used  ? 

A.    Four-inch  hose,  I  believe. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  that  P 

A.  Well,  I  saw  the  hose ;  I  think  I  have  seen  the  hose  that  was  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Sanbork.  These  facts  are  testified  to  by  Dr.  Harvey,  and  I  submit 
that  Mr.  Harvey's  evidence  is  of  more  value  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Hyde.    I  agree  to  that  perfectly. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  would  say  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
examine  Dr.  Harvey  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  be  accommodated  or 
not ;  yon  will  be  some  time. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  should  like  to  do  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.    It  may  not  be  convenient  to-day  for  you  to  do  it,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Now,  did  you  see  the  hose  that  was  used  P 

A.    I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  you  mean,  when  you  say  four  inches,  that  that  was  the  diam- 
eter of  the  nozzle  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

A.    I  mean  the  hose. 

Q.    What  is  the  diameter  of  the  nozzle  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  the  diameter  of  it. 

Q.    About  what? 

A.    About  an  inch. 

Q.    Then  it  was  a  four-inch  hose  with  an  inch  nozzle  ? 

A.     Yes,  I  should  say  it  was. 

Q.    It  would  be  quite  different  from  a  four-inch  nozzle  would  it  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  here  in  your  article,  "  When  boys  are  confined  in  the 
lodge,  on  bread  and  water  for  nine  weeks,  without  their  clothing,  for 
attempting  to  escape,  as  were  Turner,  Quinn  and  Goss,  is  it  strange  that 
they  should  have  a  hand  in  the  riot  of  January  12th  ?  "  Were  these  boys 
all  of  them  at  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the  riot  ? 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.    What  ones  were  ? 

A.    Quinn. 

Q.    That  was  the  only  one  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  a  little  strange  if  Turner  and  Goss  took  part  in 
the  riots,  would  it  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  but  it  would  not  be  strange  if  they  had  the  disposition. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  say  they  were  put  in  the  lodge  for  punishment,  and 
then  for  disturbing  services  in  the  chapel  water  was  played  upon  them. 
Turner  and  Gross  remained  in  the  lodge  until  they  went  to  Bridgewater, 
did^they  not  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know. 
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Q.    They  were  sent  away? 

A.    They  were  sent  away,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  soon  after  were  they  sent  away  ?  Now,  I  believe-  we  have 
some  more  of  your  reports,  if  you  will  look  at  these  and  see  if  they  are 
your  reports  of  the  boys  under  your  charge  [Handing  the  witness  cer- 
tain papers  ] 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Committee  have  the  reports  of 
punishments  for  the  year  ending  March  11, 1877,  before  them. 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  was  about  to  say,  if  the  reports  of  any  one  oflftcer  of 
this  institution  are  to  be  put  in — as  it  is  quite  proper — ^I  would  move  that 
the  reports  of  all  punishments  by  the  officers  /or  the  year  commencing 
the  first  of  March  last,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  first  of  March,  1876,  to  the  first  of  March 
1877  P 

Mr.  Prescott.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Htde.  The  only  thing  I  would  suggest,  is  this :  they  called  before 
for  the  punishments  for  one  month,  and  that  was  furnished ;  if  they  will 
say  what  they  want,  we  will  bring  all  that  you  want ;  you  have  the  right 
to  them  of  course. 

Mr.  Prescott.  We  will  call  now  for  the  report  of  the  year,  and  if  it 
appears  at  that  time  that  we  want  more  we  shall  of  course  reserve  the 
right  to  ask  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Sanborn,  to  ask  for  all  the 
punishments  of  every  description  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    Yes  sir. 

The  Chairman.    We  will  make  that  request,  then. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Here  we  have  the  report  from  January  1  to  January  31, 
1877.  There  are  four  boys  punished  by  the  witness,  in  all  cases  by  the 
strap.    He  says  the  blows  were  severe,  and  the  eflfect  good. 

Mr.  Davis.    What  month  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  January,  1877.  That  was  the  punishment  of  Lynch,  12 
blows,  severe;  James  Kelly,  12  blows,  severe;  Edward  Heflferen,  12 
blows,  severe ;  and  Alanson  Jones,  25  blows,  severe ;  and  the  efifect  good. 
Then  we  have  for  November,  1876 ;  it  records  the  punishment  of  James 
Pettes,  Thomas  Ash,  Frank  Saunders,  Thomas  Scanlon,  Richard  Young, 
Dennis  Kelly  and  Thomas  Flynn ;  from  six  to  20  blows  in  each  case,  and 
the  efiect  good. 

Mr.  Prescott.  T  wish  you  would  state  what  the  number  was  in  the 
month  of  December. 

Mr.  Hyde.    You  have  that ;  the  report  was  put  in  yesterday. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  have  some  reports  of  other  officers  I  wish  to  put  in. 

Mr.  Hyde.    In  the  month  of  August,  Patrick  Ash. 

Mr.  Prescott.    This  was  the  month  previous  to  the  outbreak. 

Mr.  Hyde.    It  was  put  in  yesterday. 

Mr.  Prescott.  The  reason  I  have  some  feeling  about  this  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is,  that  undoubtedly  they  have  looked  over  the  months  and 
made  selections  to  present  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Hyde.    No  sir ;  I  have  called  for  all  the  reports  of  this  officer. 
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Mr.  Prescott.    I  would  like  to  have  them  all  read. 

The  Chaibhan.    Those  put  in  yesterday  you  do  not  care  to  have  read. 

Mr.  Prescott.  Do  I  understand  that  those  papers  being  put  in  are  a 
part  of  the  record  of  yesterday  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  those  two  particular  cases  they  went  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  those  punishments  of  other 
officers  that  were  put  in  went  into  the  record  P 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  because  we  have  the  testimony  of  one  officer 
before  us  now,  and  his  records  are  being  put  in.  When  we  come  to  the 
other  officers,  their  reports'  will  probably  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Prescott.  Well,  as  those  were  put  before  the  Committee,  it  seems 
to  me  they  should  be  put  into  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Hyde.  You  asked  for  them,  but  they  have  not  been  read ;  you 
asked  for  the  record-books,  and  they  were  simply  laid  upon  the  table ; 
they  have  not  been  read  by  any  one. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  The  purport  of  Mr.  Hyde^s  questions  indicates  that  he 
wishes  to  bring  out  from  this  witness  the  fact  that  he  has  punished 
frequently.  Now,  I  submit  that  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  shown  to  the 
Committee  without  comparing  his  punishments  with  those  of  other 
officers ;  and  if  this  line  of  questioning  is  to  be  insisted  upon,  I  shall  call 
for  the  punishments  by  other  officers. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Sanborn,  I  should  say,  if  I  took  ten  drinks  in  the 
morning,  I  was  drinking  frequently,  whatever  others  might  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  rule  that  while  this  witness  is  under  examina- 
tion his  punishments  may  be  put  in.  As  all  the  punishments  of  the  in- 
stitution have  been  called  for,  the  whole  will  go  into  the  records  of 
this  hearing.  It  will  be  proper  also  to  put  in  any  punishments  of  other 
officers  coming  before  us  for  examination. 

Mr.  Davis.  As  I  am  engaged  now  in  taking  the  minutes  of  the  pun- 
ishments of  this  witness  from  month  to  month,  receiving  them  from  the 
records  as  presented  by  the  institution,  even  if  the  record  of  last  July 
and  last  December  were  referred  to  yesterday  for  my  own  Qonvenience, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  number  repeated,  that  I  may  take  it 
down. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Now,  in  the  month  of  May  there  were  five,  of  twelve 
blows  each,  all  of  which  were  reported  to  have  had  a  good  effect.  In  the 
month  of  April,  there  were  three,  from  seven  to  twelve  blows  each,  all 
severe,  and  all  having  a  good  effect.  In  the  month  of  March,  1876,  there 
were  five,  from  seven  to  twelve  blows  each,  all  severe,  and  the  effect  good. 
In  February,  1876,  there  were  four,  the  effect  good,  and  the  blows  severe 
These  are  the  punishments  reported  by  him. 

The  doomnents  were  handed  to  the  Committee.    They  read  as  follows : 
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State  Reform  School. — Record  of  Corporal  Punishment  inflicted 
by  Francis  Hinckley  from  Feb.  1  to  Mar.  J,  1876, 
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From  November  1  to  November  30, 1876. 
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From  December  1, 1876,  to  January  i,  1877. 
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From  January  1  to  January  31^1877. 
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,  ^  QotUng  into  small  boy's  bed  for  vile  purposes. 
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i.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Now,  Mr.  Hinckley,  you  were  twioe  reported  by 
superintendent  to  the  trustees  for  inefficiency? 
.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 
.    Do  you  not  know  that  you  were  reported  P 
.    No,  sir. 

,.    Where  were  you  the  Ist  of  January  P 
.    At  the  Peters  House. 
.    How  long  did  you  remain  there  P 

.    From  the  16th  of  December,  1876,  to  the  20th  of  November.  1876. 
,    Where  were  you  removed  to,  then  P 
.    To  the  Farm  House. 

\.    Do  you  understand  there  was  any  reason  for  that  transfer  P 
.    I  know  what  the  superintendent  said  to  me. 
.    What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

.  He  said  that  the  former  occupant  of  the  Peters  House  was  an 
licant  for  his  old  position,  and  that  the  trustees  would  like  to  have 
come  back ;  and  he  asked  me  how  I  would  like  to-  go  to  the  Farm 
ise.  He  thought  that,  perhaps,  the  former  master  of  the  Peters 
ise  was  more  familiar  with  and  would  be  a  better  hand  to  take  care 
he  flower-beds  and  shrubbery  than  myself,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
prefer  more  plain  farming  instead  of  diat  work.  I  told  him  I  would 
!er  plain  farming  to  that  work,  and  that  was  all  that  was  said  about  it 

Did  not  Mr.  Swett  and  Mr.  Deblois,  as  a  committee  of  the  trustees, 
b  upon  you  in  regard  to  the  matter  P 
.    They  did,  before  I  went  to  the  Farm  House. 
.    What  did  they  say  to  you  ? 

.  I  suppose  I  should  not  be  able  to  report  their  conversation  m  full  P 
,.    No,  but  the  substance  of  it  P 

.  1  can  give  the  substance  of  it.  They  stated  in  substance  that  the 
arintendent  thought  there  were  some  things  which  could  be  improved 
ly  management,  and  asked  me  if  1  would  make  those  changes,  etc.  I 
them,  if  I  went  to  the  Farm  House,  I  expected  to  do  my  full  duty, 
as  I  meant  to  have  done  to  the  best  of  my  ability  where  I  was. 

Well,  did  you  understand  they  were  satisfied  with  the  way  you  had 
brmed  your  duty  ? 

.  Mr.  Deblois  indicated  that  the  superintendent  was  in  all  respects 
sfied. 

.    Therefore,  you  were  removed  to  the  Farm  House.    Well,  was  there 
fault  found  with  the  way  you  performed  your  duties  at  the  Farm 
iseP 

.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 

.    What  has  been  your  occupation  before  you  went  there  P 
T.  Sanbobn.    I  suppose   you  intend   to   put   in  the  testimony  of 
le  trustees  P 

[r.    Hyde.    I  presume  we  shall  have  all  the  testimony  you  want 
re  you  get  through  with  it 
T.  Sanborn.    I  have  no  doubt  of  it 
.    I  was  assistant  visiting  agent  for  Gardiner  Tufts, 
.    How  long  were  you  there  P 
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A.  The  most  of  the  season ;  from,  I  think,  about  May,  up  to  the  time 
I  went  there. 

Q.    Well,  six  or  seven  months. 

A.    Before  that  I  was  a  constable  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  a  state  constable  P 

A.    About  four  years. 

Q.    How  did  you  get  out  of  that  service  ? 

A.    By  the  abolition  of  the  force. 

Q.    You  went  out  of  the  service  with  honors,  and  was  not  retained  P 

A.    No  one  was  retained. 

Q.    They  were  newly  appointed,  and  you  were  not  reappointed  P 

A.    I  never  applied  for  the  appointment. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  were  not  reappointed  P 

A.    I  was  not  reappointed. 

Q.  Bid  you  ever  punish  with  anything  except  the  strap, — I  mean  when 
corporal  punishment  was  inflicted  P 

A.  Not  to  any  extent ;  I  may  have  hit  a  boy  with  anything  I  had  in 
my  hand  sometimes. 

Q.    Well,  tell  us  if  you  ever  did  P 

A.  I  think  I  have  hit  a  boy  with  a  cane  that  I  have  sometimes  carried 
about  me ;  nothing  that  I  consider  regular  punishment. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  punish  a  boy  with  a  rope  P 

A.    With  what,  sir  P 

Q.    Did  you  ever  punish  a  boy  with  a  rope  P 

A.  I  sometimes  used  a  piece  of  rope  in  place  of  the  strap ;  I  have  done 
that. 

Q.    Well,  you  reported  the  8t]:ap  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  sometimes,  when  you  reported  a  strap,  you  had  actually  used 
a  rope  P 

A.  Exactly ;  I  used  a  rope  strap  instead  of  a  leather  strap ;  that  was 
all. 

Q.  Rawson,  or  whoever  punished  these  boys,  which  were  your  boys, 
would  not  have  been  in  charge  of  them  if  you  had  been  at  the  institution 
attending  to  your  duties  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Now,  you  punished  Westwater ;  how  many  times  did  you  punish 
himP 

A.    I  do  not  know  how  many  in  all ;  two  or  three  times,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  punish  him  very  severely  as  to  the  number  of  blows 
you  gave  him  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  make  any  statement  to  any  member  of  the 
Committee,  as  nearly  as  you  can  fix  it  P 

A.    Not  far  from  the  first  of  February ;  I  cannot  tell  the  precise  date. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  had  charge  of  the  boys  at  the  Peters  House,  they 
did  work  upon  the  land  in  the  summer  time  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  kind  of  work  did  your  boys  do  P 
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i-work  and  gardening-work. 

rou  have  charge  of  the  boys  when  they  were  at  work  P 

sir. 

is,  if  they  went  out  for  a  day,  was  there  any  other  officer  to 

of  them  except  yourself? 
trictly  an  officer,  but  a  monitor. 
,  that  was  one  of  the  boys  ? 

that  was  one  of  the  boys,  but  still  he  did  not  stand  in  precisely 
lation  to  the  lastitution  that  the  other  boys  did. 
,  I  mean  as  to  your  own  boys,  was  there  anybody  in  charge 
rk  to  look  after  them  as  an  officer,  except  youi*self  ? 
ir. 

the  monitor  was  under  your  instruction  ? 
sir. 

ras  monitor  of  the  boys  ? 
sir. 
,  now,  were  you  in  the  habit  of  regularly  going  out  with  your 

ir. 

,  was  there  any  considerable  complaint  there  because  you  did 

your  boys  as  much  as  you  ought  to  ? 

not  hear  of  any. 

fou  ever  hear  anybody  complain  because  in  the  warm  weather 
le  shady  side  of  the  field  ? 
jir,  I  never  heard  of  any. 

fou  ever  pmcliso  sitting  in  the  shade,  while  the  boys  wore  in 
work  in  charge  of  tlie  monitor  P 
s  always  around  with  my  boys. 

jvhen  your  boys  were  out  at  work,  were  you  ever  sitting  in  the 
tree,  while  they  were  attending  to  their  duties  P 
*way  from  the  boys. 
lOim.    I  would  like  to  ask  if  this  complaint  is  set  forth  in  the 

E.    What  indictment  ? 

lORN.    Against  this  defendant.    I  will  not  press  it. 

Air.  Hyde.)    Now,  do  you  not  know  there  was  a  complaint 

because  you  liked  the  shady  side  of  a  tree  P 
sir. 

did  you  call  the  boys  to  dinner  P 
boys  I  was  with  I  called  by  voice,  and  the  other  boys  who 

field,  under  the  monitor,  came  at  the  sounding  of  the  steam- 

,  how  much  of  the  time  did  you  have  the  boys  out  in  the  field 

vore  not  there  yourself;  I  mean  when  they  were  out  at  work 

ner  months  P 

IS  always  with  them.    My  boys  were  frequently  divided  up 

rangs,  and  I  was  always  with  some  of  them.  ■ 

foa  remember  the  superintendent  came  along  one  time  and 
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found  you  reading  a  newspaper  under  a  tree  when  your  boys  were  off 
in  the  field  P 

A.    When  some  of  Ihem  were  off. 

Q.    Well,  who  was  with  you? 

A.  There  were  boys  both  sides  of  me ;  the  house  boys  about  to  leave 
their  work  there  and  to  go  into  the  garden  jnst  below. 

Q.  Well,  did  not  the  superintendent  speak  to  you  and  say  you  ought 
to  bo  with  the  boys  at  that  time  ?  Did  ho  not  tell  you  they  were  swear- 
ing over  there  and  overrunning  the  horse,  and  ought  to  be  looked  after  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Nothing  of  that  kind  P 

A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time.  I  had  a  note  from  the  superintendent, 
saying  he  would  like  to  have  me  keep  my  boys  together  as  well  as 
possible  when  they  wore  in  tho  field.  I  went  and  saw  him  about  it,  and 
told  him  I  could  not  carry  on  my  work  and  keep  (hem  together,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  divide  them  up  or  else  neglect  our  work  in  different 
places;  and  he  said,  "  Well,  then,  do  the  best  you  can,  Mr.  Hinckley.'^  I 
said  I  intended  to  do  that,  and  believed  I  did  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  I  have  not  yet  the  full  report  of  yesterday's  proceedings,  but 
I  think  you  mentioned  yesterday  some  other  cases  in  which  you  thought 
tho  punishments  were  too  severe.    Will  you  mention  some  of  them  again  P 

A.     I  mentioned  the  Gartland  boy,  who  was  punished  for  swearing. 

Xi.     That  was  the  boy  the  Irishman  reported  P 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  told  you  that  P 

A.  Well,  some  of  the  boys  told  me  about  it  first,  and  then  the  master 
of  the  Garden  House  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

Q.     What  is  his  name  P 

A.     Brown. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  circumstances,  except  what  you 
have  heard  P 

A.     That  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  you  speak  about  the  boys  trying  to  take  some  meat  from  the 
table  in  the  kitchen ;  was  any  report  made  of  this  except  by  your  wife? 

A.    She  was  the  one  who  reported  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  way  he  happened  to  have  his  punishment,  because 
your  wite  reported  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  his  name  ? 

A.    There  were  two  of  them — Dennis  Sullivan  and  James  Kelly. 

Q.    Who  punished  them  P 

A.    Mr.  Wood. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    Who  is  Mr.  Wood  P 

A.    The  assistant  superintendent. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  have  no  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Hinckley,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  Dr.  Harvey  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  have  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hinckley. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Wheatley —  By  the  way, 
what  is  Mr.  Wheatley^s  position  P 
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A.  .  He  is  teacher  of  the  first  schooL 

Q.    He  is  called  the  first  teacher,  is  he  not  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  hear  him  say  he  had  punished  a  boy  for  some  offence, 
and  that  he  would  do  so  again  on  the  slightest  pretext  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  were  the  circumstances  P 

A.  Mr.  Wheatley  said  he  was  punishing  a  boy  who  caught  him  by  the 
whiskers.  He  said  he  gave  him  a  severe  punishment  for  that,  and  after- 
ward he  punished  him  upon  all  occasions,  whether  the  boy  committed 
any  offence  or  not  He  made  it  a  point  to  punish  him  upon  every  sort  of 
an  occasion,  I  do  not  know  for  how  long  a  time ;  but  he  said  it  did  not 
make  any  difference  whether  the  boy  committed  an  offence  or  not,  he 
made  it  a  point  to  punish  him  very  often. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  him,  that  this  first  teacher  said  that  he 
would  punish  this  boy  every  chance  he  got,  on  the  slightest  pretext,  or 
words  to  that  effect? 

A.  He  said  that  he  did  do  so ;  it  was  something  that  had  occurred 
some  time  before. 

Mr.  Train.    Is  he  talking  about  Mr.  Wheatley  now  ? 

Witness.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  You  say  that  Mr.  Wheatley  would  punish  this 
boyP 

A.    Yes ;  he  said  he  had  done  so. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Who  was  this  boy  P    Do  you  know  P 

A.    The  boy's  name  was  Flynn. 

Q.    Is  he  in  the  institution  now  P 

A.    I  think  he  is ;  he  was  when  I  left  there. 

Q.    When  was  this,  that  he  made  this  remark  to  you  P 

A.  He  made  the  remark  to  me  some  time  within  two  or  three  months 
before  I  left  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  There  is  one  thing  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Hinckley, 
that  I  have  not  got  quite  clear.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Wheatley  was  pun- 
ishing a  boy.    Was  that  Watson  that  had  the  awl  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  am  not  quite  clear  whether  Mr.  Hinckley  was  punish- 
ishing  Watson  and  Watson  escaped  from  him  and  went  into  the  seating 
room  and  obtained  an  awl  during  his  absence  with  which  to  protect  him- 
self. I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  he  prepared  himself  for  the  de- 
fence and  obtained  an  awl  before  the  attempted  punishment,  or  whether 
during  the  punishment  he  escaped  and  went  into  the  seating  room  and 
obtained  this  awl  as  a  weapon  of  defence.  I  wish  you  would  state 
clearly  on  that  pointP 

A.  As  the  matter  was  related  to  me — I  did  not  see  it — Mr.  Wheatley 
took  the  boy  into  a  private  room  to  punish  him,  and  the  boy  escaped- 
from  Mr.  Wheatley  and  got  out  of  the  room  and  ran  to  the  chair-shop ;  I 
think  his  face  was  then  bloody ;  he  got  an  awl  and  sung  out  for  some  of 
his  companions  to  help  him,  and  three  or  four  of  them  ran  into  the  yard 
with  their  awls  in  their  hands.    That  is  the  way  I  understand  it 
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Mr.  Dayis.  Well,  that  makes  it  clear.  It  was  a  little  cloady  with  me 
whether  or  not  he  prepared  himself  for  the  defence  before  this  punish- 
ment commenced,  or  whether  he  got  the  best  of  the  teacher  and  ran 
away  and  got  that  awl  to  protect  himself  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  Yon  stated,  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Wheatley,  the 
man  who  has  charge  of  the  chair-shop,  stated  that  he  would  punish  this 
boy,  and  had  punished  him,  for  the  slightest  offence,  simply  because  he 
caught  him  by  the  whiskers.  Do  you  mean  that  for  your  own  state- 
ment? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  boys  state  anything  in  regard  to  his  punish- 
ments ?    Do  you  know  what  their  opinion  of  him  is  as  a  master? 

A.    I  have  not  heard  many  express  an  opinion. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  hear  the  boys  say  anything  against  him  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  night  of  the  riot  hearing  them  say :  **  DonH 
toufih  Mr.  Wheatley ;  don't  touch  Mr.  Wheatley ''  ? 

A.    I  never  heard  that  before. 

Mr.  Htdb.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question,  Mr.  Davis.  There 
is  nothing  to  prove-how  much  Mr.  Wheatley  had  punished  the  boy  before 
he  got  the  awl.  I  understand  there  is  no  evidence  whether  it  was  slight 
or  severe  before  he  got  the  awl,  but  you  are  putting  it  in  a  way  as  if  the 
boy  was  justified  in  getting  the  awl. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  want  to  state  it  clearly,  so  that  my  position  may  be 
understood.  I  am  not  discussing  whether  he  was  punished  severely  or 
not.  It  has  not  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  it  makes  a  difference  in  my 
judgment  whether,  during  the  punishment  which  had  been  commenced 
by  Mr.  Wheatley,  the  boy  escaped  from  Mr.  Wheatley  to  the  place  where 
he  obtained  this  awl,  and  obtained  it  then  to  protect  himself,  from  what 
it  would  if  the  boy  beforehand  had  prepared  himself  with  this  awl  as  a 
matter  of  defence.  Now,  I  want  to  state  how  I  understand  it,  so  it  can 
be  understood  by  everybody  alike.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Wheatley  was 
punishing  the  boy,  and  the  boy  escaped  from  Mr.  Wheatley  and  entered 
the  chair-shop,  and  took  an  awl  to  protect  himself  with  after  the  punish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hyde.    I  should  prefer  yon  would  put  it  that  Mr.  Hinckley  says  so. 

Mr.  Dayis.  I  will  assume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  the  way  Mr. 
Hinckley  states  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  he  has  personal  knowl- 
edge of  it 

The  Chaibman.  That  will  come  out  in  the  direct  examination  of  Mr. 
VHieatley  himself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pkescott.)  Who  do  I  understand  you  got  your  informa- 
tion from,  in  regard  to  this  Watson  punishment  ? 

A.  Mr.  Wheatley  told  me  about  it  himself,  Mr.  Bigelow  told  me  about 
it,  and  I  have  heard  it  frequently  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Sanbobn.    I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hinckley  one  or  two  questions. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  want  to  ask  one  more  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Mr.  Hinckley,  from  your  experience  there 
with  the  institution,  do  you  not  consider  it  a  very  natural  thing  for  boys 
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at  the  ago  of  19  or  20,  when  they  are  about  to  receive  corporal  punishment, 
to  resist  the  punishment  ? 

A.    It  seems  to  me  so. 

Q.  With  your  experience,  do  you  believe  it  is  wise  to  continue  corporal 
punishment  of  boys  of  that  age  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    For  any  offence  P 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanderson.)  I  want  to  know  what  you  would  substitute 
for  corporal  punishment  ? 

A.    What  I  should  substitute  ? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  Well,  anything  that  would  be  most  eflfectual  and  have  a  good 
influence  upon  the  boys.  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  you,  because  I 
have  not  considei*ed  the  matter;  but  that  of  course  which  would  have 
the  best  influence  upon  the  boys.  If  they  could  not  be  influenced  ^y 
good  counsel  and  brought  into  subjection  some  way,  I  would  adopt  that 
method  which  would  be  most  likely  to  result  in  good. 

Q.  Well,  if  there  is  no  other  punishment  for  the  purpose,  would  you 
not  give  corporal  punishment? 

A.    I  think  it  is  safer  to  abolish  corporal  punishment  myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  And  yet  you  do  not  know  what  you  would 
substitute  for  it  P 

A.  I  do  not  know  definitely,  in  any  case.  There  are  various  ways  of 
punishing  at  the  institution. 

Q.  You  would  not  suggest  turning  them  all  over  to  Moody  and  San- 
key,  would  you  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Well,  now,  this  is  a  point  upon  which  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question.  In  your  judgment,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  boys, 
as  a  matter  of  discipline,  to  confine  them  in  the  dormitories  or  lodge  P 
'  A.  I  prefer  it  very  much  to  corporal  punishment.  I  think  the  effect  is 
that  the  boys  have  time  for  reflection.  Their  passions  would  not  be  ex- 
cited as  by  corporal  punishment,  and  the  effect  of  it  would  be  generally 
better.  A  great  many  of  the  boys  whom  I  have  had  under  my  care,  pre- 
ferred that  I  should  give  them  a  strapping  and  have  it  over  with,  as  they 
say,  than  to  go  to  the  lodge,  or  to  any  confinement,  or  to  the  sweat-box, 
which  they  sometimes  mention. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Mr.  Hyde  asked  you  some  questions  as  to 
whether  you  had  reported  these  punishments,  inflicted  by  officers,  to  the 
trustees.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  it  was  any  part  of  your  duty 
assigned  you  by  the  superintendent  to  report  to  the  trustees  anything 
more  than  your  own  doings  P 

A.    Nothing  more. 

Q.    Were  you  even  required  to  report  your  own  doings  to  the  trustees  P 

A.    Not  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  questioned  by  any  of  the  trustees  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  your  punishment  P 

A.    NotataU. 
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Q.  Were  you  ever  questioned  by  any  of  the  trustees  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  punishments  which  had  come  under  your  observation  P 

A.    Not  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  questioned  by  any  of  the  trustees  as  to  your  pun- 
ishment and  management  of  the  boys  ? 

A.    Not  at  all. 

Q.  Would  you  make  any  exception  of  the  case  referred  to,  when  Mr. 
Deblois  and  Mr.  Swett  had  their  interview  with  you  P 

A.    Nothing  was  said  about  it  then. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  question  you  in  regard  to  your  management  of  the 
boys  ? 

A.    They  did  not 

Q.  Did  the  superintendent  ever  question  you  in  regard  to  your  pun 
ishments  ? 

A.    They  never  questioned  any  of  my  punishments,  to  my  knowledge 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  your  testimony,  the  whole  matter  of  your 
punishments  was  left  to  your  own  discretion  ? 

A.  Except  that  I  had  some  talk  with  the  superintendent  when  I  went 
there  about  punishments. 

Q.  Tes ;  but  no  member  of  the  trustees  ever  talked  with  you  on  the 
subject  of  punishments  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Were  you  ever  spoken  to  there  in  the  spring, 
about  Fast  Day  time,  about  letting  your  boys  out  barefooted,  without 
having  shoes  on  P 

A.  I  was  not  spoken  to  directly,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  but  I  may 
navo  been  on  one  occasion  spoken  to  by  the  superintendent.  There  was 
one  of  my  boys,  I  think,  got  his  boots  off  in  the  sunny  part  of  the  day, 
and  the  superintendent  saw  it,  and  spoke  about  its  being  inexpedient  to 
let  the  boys  take  off  their  shoes.  I  think  he  sent  for  me  on  one  occasion 
and  said  that  he  had  seen  a  boy  playing  in  his  bare  feet,  and  he  did  not 
like  to  see  it 

Q.    Did  Dr.  Harvey  ever  speak  to  you  about  it? 

A.  I  think,  when  the  boys  were  in  the  house  at  one  time,  and  had  their 
shoes  off,  and  some  of  them  ran  out  upon  the  platform  one  day  when  Dr. 
Harvey  was  at  the  house, — I  think  it  was  on  Sunday, — I  think  he  spoke 
to  the  boys,  and  asked  them  what  they  were  out  there  barefooted  for,  and 
told  them  they  had  no  business  to  be  out  there  barefooted,  or  something 
like  that.     I  have  no  recollection  of  his  speaking  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  Did  any  word  ever  come  to  you  from  Dr.  Harvey  about  letting  the 
boys  go  out  barefooted  ? 

A.  One  day  the  superintendent  spoke  to  me,  I  think,  and  said  Dr. 
Harvey  thought  it  was  dangerous  to  have  the  boys  run  out  barefooted  in 
that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  When  you  were  requested  to  transfer  your 
duties  from  the  Peters  House  to  the  Farm  House,  was  any  reason  given 
you  by  the  superintendent  except  that  the  former  master  of  the  Peters 
House  was  coming  back  and  wanted  the  place  P 
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..  Notihing  further  than  what  I  stated.  I  asked  the  superintendent 
J  the  change  was  made,  and  said  to  him :  "  Of  course  you  are  under 
)bligadon  to  tell  me  unless  you  choose/^  Well,  he  said  he  intended 
»e  perfectly  fair  about  it ;  he  said  he  thought  the  trustees  approved  of 
Morsels  management  of  the  flower-beds  and  shrubbery,  and  perhaps 
^as  more  used  to  it  than  I  was,  and  could  do  it  more  satisfactorily ;  he 
)  said  that  the  former  master  wanted  to  come  back.  These  were  the 
its  made  to  me  by  the  superintendent, 
[r.  Sanborn.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
[r.  Hyde.    Nothing  further. 

he  Chairman.  Mr.  Sanborn  told  me  that  he  has  one  or  two  questions 
^,  and  it  is  not  going  over  the  evidence  we  received  yesterday.  I  will 
nent,  therefore,  his  asking  Dr.  Harvey  the  questions  which  he  has 
rmed  me  he  desires  to  ask  him.  We,  of  course,  do  not  wish  to  go 
k  over  the  evidence  we  have  already  received. 

Dr.  Edwin  B.  Harvey— JRccaWed 
>.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    I  did  not  hear  distinctly  your  testimony  this 
ming  about  the  trace  with  which  Rawson  flogged  these  boys ;  when 
yon  last  see  this  trace  ? 

..  One  day,  in  the  committee-room,  during  the  other  investigation, 
sr  the  Committee  had  adjourned,  I  remained  in  the  room  with  two  or 
)e  members  of  the  Committee.  I  think  Mr.  Davis  was  one  of  the  Com- 
tee,  but  I  cannot  say  positively.  The  trace  was  alluded  to,  and  was 
lined  in  my  presence.  Our  conference  in  reference  to  it  resulted  in 
taking  the  trace ;  whether  I  asked  for  the  trace  or  not,  I  am  unable  to 
Since  I  took  the  trace  from  the  room  nt  that  time,  I  have  no 
wledge  or  remembrance  of  it  definite  enough  for  me  here  to  make  a 
.ement  under  oath.  It  is  possible  I  took  it  with  me  in  my  pocket ;  it  is 
sible  I  may  have  shown  it  to  a  person  on  the  way  home ;  it  is  possible 
ay  have  thrown  it  from  the  car  window ;  but  I  state  under  oath  I  have 
knowledge  sufficiently  definite  to  enable  me  to  make  a  statement 
!er  oath. 

i.    Now,  Dr.  Harvey,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  did  you  not  tell  mo  in 
very  room,  yesterday,  you  standing  there  and  I  standing  hero,  that  you 
jw  that  trace  out  of  the  car  window  between  Southborough  and 
stborough  P 
.    I  did  nut,  sir. 
.    What  did  you  tell  me  P 

,    I  told  you  I  had  no  definite  knowledge  of  it ;  that  I  might  havo 
>wn  it  from  the  car  window  while  going  home. 
1.    Are  you  under  oath  ? 
.    I  am  under  oath. 

1.    Then  you  testify  under  oath  that  you  did  not  tell  me  that  you 
(W  it  out  of  the  car  window  between  Southborough  and  Wcstborough  ? 
.    I  do  not  understand  that  I  told  you  so,  sir.    It  is  impossible  I  should 
0  told  you  so,  for  I  have  no  such  knowledge. 
^    Did  you  havo  the  trace  in  the  cur  with  you  P 
.    I  cannot  give  you  testimony  positively  on  that  point.    I  remember 
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taking  it  from  tho  room,  bat  I  repeat  I  have  no  knowledge  suffici( 
definite  for  me  to  testify  under  oath. 

Q.  Where  Wiis  tho  trace  upon  the  day  when  you  took  it  fron 
room  ?    Wiis  it  in  a  paper  ? 

A.    It  was  in  a  paper. 

Q.  Could  you  have  taken  that  trace  from  your  pocket  and  thro'\ 
out  of  the  car  window  without  your  knowledge? 

A.  Just  as  easily  ;is  1  could  have  done  anything  without  my  rei 
brance.    Your  question  was,  "  Without  my  knowledge." 

Q.    Without  your  knowledge? 

A.  Kot  without  my  knowledge  at  the  time,  but  without  my  rer 
brance  at  the  present  time. 

Q.    Have  you  any  recollection  ? 

A.  1  have  no  definite  recollection,  so  definite  that  I  can  testify  u 
oath. 

Q.    What  indefinite  recollection  have  you  ? 

A.    Do  you  wish  nie  to  state  impressions  under  oath  ? 

Q.    Yes,  sir,  if  you  have  nothing  better. 

A.  I  have  had  two  impressions,  Mr.  Chairman.  Ono  is,  that  1 
throw  it  from  the  car  window  somewhere  approaching  my  home,  an( 
other  is  that  I  threw  it  into  the  coal  stove  after  arriving  home,  but  I 
not  testify  that  I  did  cither. 

Mr.  Davis.    I  suppose  I  shall  bo  excused,  if  I  ask  a  question. 

The  Chairman.    We  do  not  want  to  go  back. 

Mr.  Davis.    No,  I  will  keep  right  along. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Do  you  remember  the  conversation  you  h&c 
other  day  over  that  strap  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  any  of  the  conversation  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  cannot  repeat  the  words. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that  you  said  the  strap  belonged  to 
trustees  and  not  to  the  Committee,  and  you  were  going  to  have  it? 

A.    I  do  not  remember  that,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure,  Dr.  Harvey,  that  strap  was  given  to  you  by  any 
of  the  Committee  ? 

A.    I  wish  you  could  put  your  question  in  a  different  form. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  any  one  of  the  Committee  in  the  room  where 
say  you  received  that  strap,  gave  that  strap  to  you  P 

A.  I  am  sure  I  asked  if  I  could  have  the  strap ;  I  am  sure  I  askec 
the  strap  in  some  way. 

Q.    Well,  in  some  way ;  now,  how  P 

A.  I  cannot  state  the  exact  words,  sir;  but  I  am  sure  I  asked  foi 
strap,  else  I  could  not  have  taken  it. 

Q.    Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this :  if  you  will  swear  that  you  did 
say  to  one  of  tho  Committee,  "  Where  is  that  strap  P    I  am  going  to  I 
that;  that  belongs  to  the  trustees,  and  not  to  this  Committee  " ;  and 
are  you  willing  to  swear  that  whoever  you  told  that  to,  did  not  tell 
that  if  it  belonged  to  the  trustees,  the  trustees  ought  to  have  obtaint 
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before  the  Committee  did  ?  Are  you  ready  to  swear  that  that  conversa- 
tion did  not  occur? 

A.    I  shall  have  to  ask  the  stenographer  to  repeat  the  question. 

[The  question  was  read  by  the  stenographer.] 

Dr.  Harvey.  I  am  ready  to  swear  I  did  not  say  I  am  going  to  have 
it ;  further  than  that  I  am  not  ready  to  swear  what  that  language  was. 

Mr.  Davis.    I  do  not  wish  to  ask  any  more  questions. 

Mr.  WiLUAM  S.  PniLLiPS--iSw;orn. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sanborn,  do  you  want  to  ask  Mr.  Phillips  any 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn.  Mr.  Phillips  is  not  my  witness,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
he  is  going  to  testify  to.    I  should  like  to  hear  from  the  superintendent 

The  Chairman.  We  call  Mr.  Phillips  because  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  at  the  other  investigation  followed  that  of  Mr.  Hinckley, 
who  has  just  concluded.  As  Mr.  Hinckley  in  his  testimony  refers  to  Mr. 
Phillips  as  the  party  who  gave  the  information,  we  think  that  to  cor- 
roborate his  testimony  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  Mr.  Phillips  should  be 
examined  now,  then  go  to  the  superintendent  afterwards. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  Then  I  will  leave  the  examination  wholly  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Hyde,  as  I  have  an  engagement  in  another  room. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Phillips  some  questions. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  was  your  connection  with  the  State 
Reform  School  ? 

A.    Assistant  superintendent. 

Q.    When  did  it  commence  ? 

A,    June  1, 1876. 

Q.    June  1, 1876,  it  commenced ;  when  did  it  terminate  P 

A.    February  8, 1877. 

Q.  Previous  to  your  being  an  officer  at  the  State  Reform  School,  what 
experience  had  you  in  taking  charge  of  boys  ? 

A.    None  whatever,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  your  official  connection  with  the  State  Reform  School  P 

A.    Assistant  superintendent 

Q.    What  were  your  duties  as  assistant  superintendent  ? 

A.  To  assist  the  superintendent  iu  his  various  duties,  and  when  the 
superintendent  was  away  to  perform  those  duties  that  were  performed  by 
him  when  he  was  present. 

Q.  Were  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  made  known  to  you 
when  you  went  to  the  school  ? 

A.  Copies  of  the  by-hiws  were  placed  in  my  hands.  The  by-laws 
covered  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution,  I  think,  pretty  gener- 
ally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  How  long  do  I  understand  you  were  con- 
nected with  this  school  as  assistant  superintendent  P 

A.    Very  nearly  nine  months. 

Q.    Commencing  at  what  time  ? 

A.    Juno  1,  1876. 

Q.    When  did  you  leave  there  ? 
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A.    February  8, 1877. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  been  in  any  other  position 
where  you  had  tho  management  or  control  of  boys  ? 

A.    Never,  of  a  reformatory  nature. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  institution  where  you  previously  have 
had  control  of  boys  ? 

A.    It  was  a  Sunday  school. 

Q.    Where  was  that? 

A.    In  East  Boston. 

Q.    In  what  capacity  ? 

A.    Assistant  superintendent. 

Q.  As  this  investigation  is  virtually  or  solely,  as  I  understand  it,  on 
the  matter  of  punishments  and  discipline  at  the  Westborough  Reform 
School,  I  will  ask  you  what  are  tho  forms  and  modes  of  discipline  in  that 
institution  ? 

A.  Punishment  by  the  strap,  the  sweat-box,  by  water  from  the  hose, 
standing  in  various  positions,  standing  on  a  line  in  the  yard.  I  think  of 
no  other  at  present. 

Q.    Any  confinement  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    Confinement  in  the  lodge  and  dormitories. 

Q.    Tou  saw  the  strap  here  which  has  been  exhibited  P 

A.    I  saw  it. 

Q.    That  is  about  what  is  used  there  as  a  strap,  is  it  P 

A.    It  is. 

Q.  Among  other  modes  of  punishment,  you  mention  the  sweat-box ; 
is  that  known,  or  was  it  known  while  you  were  there  at  the  institution, 
as  a  sweat-box  P 

A.    It  was. 

Q.    Was  it  called  a  sweat-box  by  the  officers  of  the  institution  P 

A.    Both  sweat-box  and  box. 

Q.    What  did  the  boys  call  it  P 

A.    Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other ;  generally  the  sweat-box. 

Q.  During  your  nine  months'  connection  with  that  institution,  did  you 
hear  that  called  the  wooden  strait-jacket  P 

A.    I  never  did,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  taken  boys  out  of  that  box  P 

A.    I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  a  boy  out  of  that  box  who  seemed  to  suffer 
anything  from  confinement  in  it  P 

A.    I  have. 

Q.    Will  you  relate  P 

A.  A  boy  by  the  name  of  Redding — Edward  P.  Redding — ^was  placed 
in  the  box  and  remained  there  three  hours,  or  about  that  tune.  When  he 
was  taken  out,  the  sweat  was  dripping  from  his  hair  and  came  through 
the  shoulders  of  his  jacket. 

Q.    Who  put  him  in  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  You  put  him  in.  Well,  how  oame  you  to  take  him  out  in  three 
hours  P    Was  that  the  time  you  put  him  in  fpr  P 
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A.    I  thought  the  punishment  was  severe  enough. 
Q.    When  you  took  him  out,  did  you  not  think  it  was  too  severe  P 
A.    Probably,  if  he  had  not  been  sweating  so  much,  I  should  not  have 
"-^     him  out  so  soon. 

Do  I  understand  you  that  his  hair  and  clothes  were  saturated  when 
s  tiken  out ?    That  is  correct,  is  it? 

That  is  correct. 

What  time  of  year  was  this  P 

I  cannot  state,  but  it  must  have  been  in  warm  weather. 

Did  you  frequently  put  boys  into  the  boxP 

Very  seldom. 

Were  boys  frequently  put  into  the  box  P 

They  were. 

From  your  best  knowledge  and  belief,  Mr.  Phillips,  about  how 
boys  should  you  say  have  been  punished  by  confinement  in  that 
uring  your  service  of  nine  months  in  that  institution  P 

1  do  not  think  I  could  state  anywhere  near  the  number;  I  might 
lort  and  I  might  overrun. 

Well,  somewhere  within  a  reasonable  number,  according  to  your 
[idgment  and  belief  P 

During  the  time  I  was  connected  with  the  school? 

Yes,  during  the  time  you  were  there. 

I  should  say  a  hundred,  certainly. 

How  many  have  you  put  in  there  P 

That  I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

(By  Mr.  Train.)    About  how  many  P 

Well,  sir,  I  never  kept  any  account ;  I  should  say  at  the  highest, 
ps  six. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  kept  account  P    Did  yon 

keep  a  record  P 

I  did  not 

(By  Mr.  Lowe.)    Was  any  record  kept  by  anybody  about  that? 

The  teachers,  I  undei*stand,  kept  a  record  of  the  punishments  P 

(By  Mr.  Pkescott.)  How  long  have  you  known  a  boy  kept 
in  that  box  as  a  punishment  P 

The  boys  are  taken  out  at  noon  and  also  at  night.  I  have  known 
to  bo  confined  four  days,  always  understanding  that  they  are  taken 
;  noon  and  at  night. 

Are  they  fed  at  noon  P 

They  are  not. 

What  is  their  food  at  morning  and  night  P 

Bread  and  water  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  at  night. 

What  time  in  the  morning  are  they  put  in,  and  what  time  at  night 
ley  taken  out  P 

They  are  put  in,  sometimes,  at  six  o'clock,  when  the  boys  arise,  and 
iken  out  at  night  when  the  boys  retire.  ^ 

(By  Mr.  Davis.)    What  time  is  that? 

It  depends  upon  the  season  of  the  yea^;  at  five  and  half-past  fiv# 
umer  and  six  in  the  winter,  or  in  that  vicinity. 
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Mr.  Tompkins.  Mr.  Phillips- 
Mr.  Prescott.  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Tompkins ;  I  am  not  through. 
If  you  will  just  make  a' memorandum  of  your  question,  you  will  oblige 
me ;  if  you  ask  it  now,  it  might  throw  me  off  from  some  questions  I 
would  like  to  ask. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  I  understand  that  some  boys  have  been 
kept  there  as  long  as  four  consecutive  days  ? 

A^    Being  kept  out  at  night. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  boys  being  taken  out  of  that  box  in  a 
fainting  condition  ? 

A.    I  have  heard  so. 

Q.    When  did  you  hear  soP 

A.  A  number  of  times  during  my  connection  with  the  school.  I  can- 
not state  positively,  with  one  exception,  and  that  was  the  day  that  the 
investigation  commenced  at  the  State  House.  I  will  not  be  positive,  but 
within  a  day  or  two  of  that  time. 

Q.    What  were  the  circumstances  ? 

A.  One  of  the  officers  made  a  statement  that  he  had  taken  boys  from 
the  box  in  a  fainting  condition. 

Q.    Who  was  the  officer  that  made  the  statement? 

A.    The  clerk. 

Q.    Mr.  Chase? 

A.    Mr.  Chase. 

Q.    What  statement,  definitely,  do  I  understand  that  he  made? 

A.  That  ho  had  taken  boys  from  the  box,  and,  upon  taking  them  out, 
they  had  fainted. 

Q.  Did  you  undei*stand  from  him,  that  when  he  had  taken  them  dut 
they  had  dropped  on  the  floor? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Did  you  understand  that  this  was  a  single  case  P 

A.    Ho  said  boys. 

Q.    Was  this  at  a  meeting  of  the  officers  ? 

A.    It  was,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  soon  after  the  Committee  commenced  on'this  investigation, 
a  month  or  more  ago,  a  meeting  of  officers  was  held  to  consider  among 
other  things  the  effects  of  some  of  the  punishments  there  ? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Chase  stated  that  he  had  taken  boys  out  of  the  box  in  a 
fainting  condition. 

A.    He  did. 

Q.    What  number? 

A.  He  did  not  state  the  number ;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  said 
boys. 

Q.    Did  you  consider  it  one  or  two  or  several  ? 

A.    CcrUiinly  more  than  one. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  other  officers  make  any  statements  in  regard  to 
any  of  the  other  punishments  or  the  condition  of  the  boys  after  confine- 
moat? 
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A.  Nothing  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  boys  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Was  tliere  a  boy  in  that  sweat-box  the  day  of  the  riot? 

A  There  was. 

Q.  By  the  way,  by  whose  order  was  he  pnt  in  ? 

A.  I  think  by  tlie  supei*intendent's.    I  will  not  be  positive  in  regard  to 

that ;  it  may  have  been  by  the  order  of  the  lodge  officer. 

Q.  What  was  the  boy's  offence  ? 

A.  Spitting  on  the  walls  of  his  dormitory. 

Q.  What  is  that  word  P 

A.  Spitting. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  kept  in  there  P 

A.  That  day  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Until  about  ten  or  eleven,  I  should  say. 

Q.  W^as  you  ordered  to  take  him  out  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  him  out  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  did  you  take  him  out? 

A.  About  that  lime. 

Q.  Ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  he  put  in  P 

A.  He  was  put  in  in  the  morning,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you ;  probably  at  the  usual  time  of  putting  boys  in. 

'  Q.  I  do  not  understand  from  you  who  put  him  in  ^here  P 

A.  That,  I  cannot  inform  you  positively. 

Q.  You  took  him  out  ? 

A.  I  took  him  out. 

Q.  Have  you  known  other  boys  to  be  put  into  that  sweat-box  and 

kept  all  day  ? 

A.  I  have, 

Q.  Whom  P 

A.  Davis. 

Q.  Anybody  else  P 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  at  present 

Q.  Who  was  Davis  put  in  by  P 

A.  By  order  of  the  superintendent  for  eloping — that  is  the  name  ap- 
plied to  runaways. 

Q.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  understood  you  loafing ;  yon  mean  that  the 
boy  ran  away  from  the  institution  P 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  When  he  was  captured,  he  was  put  in  the  sweat-box  as  a  punish- 
ment, was  he  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  kept  there,  one  day  P 

A.  More  than  one  day,  but  I  cannot  state  the  exact  number  of  days 
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Q.  How  do  the  boys  feel  about  the  panishment  of  the  sweat 
compared  with  the  strap  ? 

A.    They  do  not  like  it.    I  think  they  prefer  something  else. 

Q.    Do  yoQ  think  they  call  it  a  more  severe  punishment  ? 

A.    I  think  so ;  it  depends  upon  the  season  and  the  weather. 

Q.    Boys  of  what  ages  are  punished  in  this  manner  P 
^  A.    Boys  from  all  ages,  from  16  to  20. 

Q.  Well,  now,  that  box,  if  I  understand  it — and  I  believe  I  c 
adjustable  sides,  has  it  not  ? 

A.    It  has. 

Q.    Well,  can  that  punishment  be  made  a  very  severe  punishmi 

A.    It  can. 

Q.    Is  it  left  optional  with  the  officers  in  regard  to  severity  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  boys  when  they  are  punished  in  that  box  are  ge 
pushed  up  with  their  hands  down  by  their  sides,  and  the  walli 
compressed  that  they  cannot  raise  their  arms  P 

A  Oftentimes  that  is  the  case,  but  it  depends  on  the  officer 
istering  the  punishment 

Q.  Well,  the  boy  is  put  into  the  box  and  the  door  is  buttoned 
back  of  the  box  P 

A     It  is. 

Q.  Then,  after  the  boy  is  in  there,  these  sides  are  pressed  up 
himP 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  boy  being  sick  there  P 

A.    I  have. 

Q     More  than  one  instance  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  the  name  of  any  boy  ? 

A.  A  boy  by  the  name  of  Lombey  is  one.  I  do  not  recol] 
other,  although  I  know  there  were  many. 

Q     You  know  there  were  many.    How  do  you  know  it  ? 

A.    I  have  seen  them. 

Q.    Was  this  matter  talked  over  at  the  officers^  meeting  P 

A     I  think  the  fact  of  the  boys'  vomiting  was  spoken  of. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  infer  from  the  statement  made  then  that 
boys,  or  a  number  of  boys,  had  been  sick  while  in  the  box  P 

A     I  did. 

Mr.  Tompkins.    May  I  ask  a  question  P 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  had  rather  you  would  wait 

Mr.  Tompkins.    I  thought  you  had  got  through ;  you  sat  down 

Mr.  Prescott.    Is  it  in  relation  to  this  box  P 

Mr.  Tompkins.    It  is. 

Mr.  Pkescott.    Then  ask  the  question. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)    You  testified  that  you  had  yours 
boys  into  this  box ;  you  also  said  you  did  not  know  how  many 
put  in.    The  question  I  wish  to  ask  is  this :  Was  it  your  duty  as  a 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  boys  you  put  in  this  box  P 
19 
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.     Not  necessarily. 

.    Then,  you  are  not  required  to  perform  the  duties  that  are  required 

he  other  officers  ? 

.    I  was  not. 

T.  PRESCOTT.    Have  you  got  through,  Mr.  Tompkins? 

T.  Tompkins.    Yes,  sir. 

.     (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     Have  you  ever  known  water  to  be  played 

loys  as  a  mode  of  punishment  ? 

.    I  have. 

^     What  were  the  circumstances  ?    State  all  you  know  about  it 

.    Well,  I  believe  there  have  been  some  cases  that  have  come  before 

Committee  in  this  investigation  where  boys  were  disturbing  chapel 

ices ;  but  I  know  nothing  of  it,  except  from  hearsay,  as  it  occurred 

)re  I  was  connected  with  the  school. 

,.    Well,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  boys  have  been  punished, 

as  a  mode  of  punishment  for  actual  disturbance,  but  as  a  mode  of 

ishment,  by  having  water  played  upon  them  ? 

.    Yes,  sir. 

.    Have  you  seen  it? 

.     I  have. 

.    Well,  relate  what  you  have  seen  ? 

.    I  have  st^en  a  boy  by  the  n  ame  of  Crowley  played  upon,  and  after 

ing  been  played  upon  given  dry  clothes  and  warm  drink  and  then 

to  bed. 

.    Who  played  upon  him  ? 

.    The  superintendent,  I  think. 

.    Did  you  see  him  ? 

.    Idid. 

What  was  it  for ;  what  was  the  offence  ? 
.    He  had  been  guilty  of  an  offence  some  weeks  previous,  I  think — 
lulting  an  officer. 
,.    Assaulting  an  officer  ? 
.     Yes,  sir. 

Were  his  clothes  on  him  when  he  had  the  water  poured  on  him  ? 
.    They  were. 
;.    All  his  clothes  ? 

.    Yes,  sir ;  he  may  have  had  his  jacket  off,  but  I  think  not 
,.    For  how  long  was  the  water  played  upon  him  ? 
.    I  shall  have  to  use  my  judgment  in  answering  that  question. 
,.     Well,  to  the  best  of  your  judgment? 
.    Perhaps  ten  minutes. 
1.    Did  you  consider  it  a  severe  punishment  ? 
.    Not  for  the  offence. 
,.    What  time  of  year  was  this  ? 

.    I  cannot  state  definitely,  but  think  in  November — in  October  or 
ember ;  October,  perhaps. 
.    How  did  the  boy  take  his  punishment  ? 

.    As  one  might  expect    I  do  not  know  as  I  can  answer  you  in  any 
Dite  way. 
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Q.  Well,  was  the  puaishment  severe  to  the  boy  ?  Did  he  suffer  a 
good  deal  daring  the  punishment  P 

A.    He  must  have  suffered. 

Q.    He  most  have  suffered  a  good  deal  during  the  punishment  P 

A.    He  asked  that  the  hose  might  be  stopped,  and  it  was. 

Q     What  was  that  answer  P 

A.    He  asked  that  the  water  might  be  stopped. 

Q.    And  what  else  P 

A.    And  it  was. 

Q.    The  water  was  stopped,  then,  as  soon  as  he  begged  lor  mercy  P 

A.  He  was  made  to  retract  certain  statements  he  had  made  and  when 
these  were  all  retracted  the  water  was  stopped. 

Q.  He  was  made  to  retract  certain  statements  while  the  water  was 
being  played  upon  him,  and  then  certain  statements  were  gleaned  from 
the  boy ;  do  I  understand  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  examined  by  the  superintendent,  while  the 
superintendent  was  playing  upon  him  P 

A.  He  retracted  certain  statements  he  hW  made  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain officers.    I  do  not  recollect  what  the  statements  were. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  any  other  boy  being  played  upon  with  the 
hose  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    WhoP 

A.    Lombey. 

Q.    Who  was  he  pmiished  by  P 

A.    I  think  by  Mr.  Cummings. 

Q     Did  you  see  that  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    What  was  his  offence  P 

A.  I  am  under  the  impression  it  was  stealing  a  strap  from  the  drawer 
of  an  overseer. 

Q.     Stealing  a  strap.    Was  it  one  of  those  that  they  used  for  punish- 

A.  I  presume  so.    Mr.  Cummings  told  me  it  was  for  stealing  a  9trap. 

Q.  He  was  played  upon  by  the  hose.    How  long  P 

A.  Perhaps  12  or  14  minutes — ^in  that  vicinity. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  stream  from  this  hose  P 

A.  I  should  judge  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  when  it  left  the  pipe. 

Q.  Was  it  a  pretty  forcible  head  of  water  P 

A.  It  would  probably  reach  25  feet. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  boys  that  have  been  punished  in  this 
way  ? 

A.  Cahoon  was  punished. 

Q.  By  whom  P 

A.  By  Mr.  Hayes. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Hayes  P 

A.  He  was  assistant  carpenter  at  that  time.  He  had  charge  of  the 
boys  in  one  oi  the  halls. 
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Q.    I  do  not  understand  you  what  Mr.  Hayes^  position  is  now  P 

A.    His  ofScial  position  was  assistant  carpenter. 

Q.    This  boy^s  name  was  Cahoon  P 

A.    Cahoon. 

Q.    Did  you  see  this  punishment  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    When  was  it  P 

A.    About  the  time.that  the  others  were  administered. 

Q.    Well,  was  that  punishment  similar  to  the  others  P 

A.    It  was. 
.  Q.    What  was  the  offence  P 

A.  lie  threatened  to  assault  an  ofScer,  I  believe ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing previous  to  that  which  I  did  not  know  about 

Q  He  threatened  to  assault  an  ofScer.  Do  you  know  of  any  other 
cases  P    You  have  mentioned  Cahoon,  Lombey  and  Crowley. 

A.    Longdon. 

Q.  Longdon  was  the  boy  played  upon  by  the  large  hose  P  By  whom 
was  he  played  upon  P 

A.    By  the  supeiintendent^ 

Q.    What  was  that  for  P 

A.    I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.    Did  you  see  it  P 

A.    I  say  after  the  hose  had  been  played  upon  the  boy  I  saw  him. 

Q.    When  was  this  P 

A.    I  think  after  the  riot  of  January  12. 

Q.    Well,  he  was  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  riot,  was  he  P 

A.    He  was  connected  with  it. 

Q.    Where  is  he  now  P 

A.    At  school,  I  think. 

Q.    He  was  not,  then,  one  of  the  boys  sent  away  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    What  is  his  ftill  name  P 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  What  do  you  know  about  the  punishment 
of  the  boy  Longdon  P 

A.  Nothing  from  observation.  I  passed  the  lodge  by  accident  and 
saw  that  a  largo  number  of  the  officers  were  there  P 

Q.    Were  where  P 

A.  In  the  lodge  where  the  punishment  was  going  to  be  inflicted.  I 
immediately  passed  upstairs  into  the  building  to  see  that  the  rooms  were 
guarded. 

Q.    This  was  soon  after  the  outbreak,  as  I  understand  itP 

A.    It  was  perhaps  a  week  after. 

Q.  These  officers  were  just  in  there  to  witness  this  punishment  or 
this  operation  P 

A.  I  do  not  know  why  they  were  there.  Perhaps  they  wanted  to  see 
the  operation.    I  think  they  did,  or  else  they  would  not  have  been  there. 

Q.    Well,  you  did  not  see  it  yourself,  did  you  P 
A.    I  did  not  see  it. 
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Q.    What  did  you  hear  about  it  afterwards  P 

A.  I  beard  that  the  boy  was  played  upon  and  attempted  to  come  out 
of  the  cell  where  he  was,  and  he  was  struck  by  the  superintendent — this 
is  hearsay — and  was  forced  back.  He  was  finally  held  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  played  upon  by  some  of  the  other  officers.  ^ 

Q.    Was  he  played  upon  1  »y  the  large  hose  ? 

A.    By  the  large  hose. 

Q.  Well,  was  that  the  natural  force  of  the  water,  or  was  the  steam- 
pump  applied  ? 

A.    I  think  the  steam-pump  was  applied,  but  I  cannot  say  positively. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  spoken  about  this  as  hearsay ;  whom  did  you  hear 
it  from  ? 

A.    From  Mr.  Bigelow. 

Q.    He  was  down  there,  was  he  P 

A.    He  must  have  been,  sir. 

Q.    How  soon  after  the  a£fair  occurred  did  he  tell  you  about  it  P 

A.  He  was  speaking  of  the  influence  of  it,  I  think,  within  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Chase  and  myself. 

Q.    How  long  do  you  understand  this  water  was  applied  to  him  P 

A.    I  did  not  hear. 

Q.    What,  in  your  best  judgment,  was  the  force  of  the  stream  P 

A.  If  the  force-pump  had  been  applied,  it  would  have  forced  a  stream 
80  feet 

Q.    How  far  P 

A.    Eighty  feet. 

Q.    Do  you  know  how  long  the  boy  was  played  upon. 

A.    I  do  not 

Q.    What  was  done  with  him  aflerwards  P 

A.    I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  hear  P 

A.    I  heard  he  was  placed  in  the  box. 

Q.    Did  he  have  his  clothes  on  when  he  was  played  upon  P 

A.    That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  boy  Sullivan  being  punished  by 
an  application  of  hydropathic  treatment  P 

A.  There  was  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Sullivan,  and  another  by  the  name 
of  Ryan,  it  seems  to  me.  I  did  not  see  either  of  them  until  they  were 
wet 

'Q..    What  do  you  know  about  it? 

A.  I  passed  into  the  lodge  some  little  time  after  the  playing,  and  saw 
them  standing  in  the  lodge  in  the  cell,  wet. 

Q.    Did  they  have  their  clothes  on  at  that  time  P 

A.    They  did. 

Q.    Were  they  drenched  through  ? 

A.    They  were. 

Q.    Standing  in  the  lodge  at  that  time  P 

A.    They  were. 

Q.    In  separate  cells  P 

A.    Together. 
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Q.    What  were  they  punished  for  P 

A.    I  cannot  tell  you ;  probably  for  being  connected  with  the  riot 
Q.    Are  they  connected  with  the  institution  ? 
A.    Ryan  is  at  Worcester,  and  I  think  Sullivan  is  at  the  school. 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    You  were  not  there  P 
A.    I  was  not  there. 

Q.    I  understand  you  then,  or  I  desire  to  understand  you  distinctly, 
that  this  water  was  applied  to  the  boys  in  the  manner  you  have  described 
as  a  mode  of  punishment ;  not  to  quell  a  riot  or  a  disturbance  that  the 
boys  were  making  at  the  time,  but  as  a  mode  of  punishment  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Are  there  any  other  cases  of  punishment  of 
this  nature  that  you  remember  P 
A.    I  do  not  recollect  of  any. 

How  long  are  boys  sometimes  confined  in  the  lodge  there  P 
Three  or  four  weeks. 
Each  in  a  separate  cell  P 

If  there  is  room  enough ;  if  there  are  cells  enough,  so  that  each  boy 
can  have  a  cell  for  himself. 
Q.    How  many  cells  are  there  P 
I  think  19. 

Are  they  sometimes  all  full  P 
They  are. 

What  is  their  treatment  while  they  are  confined  in  the  lodge  P 
They  are  fed  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon. 
Twice  a  day  P 
Twice  a  day. 

Of  what  does  their  food  consist  P 

Of  bread  and  water,  both  morning  and  evening ;  and  sometimes 
meat  during  the  week,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a  week. 
Q.    Are  they  always  fed  regularly  ? 

Unless  a  boy  commits'some  offence  while  there,  I  think  they  are. 
Who  has  charge  of  the  feeding  of  them  P 
Tho  lodge  officer.    ^ 

You  say  they  ai*e  fed  regularly  unless  they  conmnit  some  offence 
while  there.    What  do  you  mean  by  that  P 

A.    If  they  are  saucy  or  impudent  to  the  lodge  officer,  he  sometimes 
deprives  them  of  food,  or  gives  them  a  short  allowance. 

Q.    Well,  how  long  have  you  known  a  boy  to  be  kept  there  without 
food? 
A.    In  the  lodge  P 
Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.    Not  more  than  one  meal,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  about  the  boys  Goss,  Turner,  and  Quinn,  who 
were  confined  in  the  lodge  some  eight  or  nine  weeks  P 
A.    I  know  nothing  about  them,  sir. 

Q.    That  occurred  before  your  connection  with  the  institution  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Before  I  forget  it,  there  was  a  boy  Hector  spoken  of  here  yester- 
day ;  do  you  remember  the  boy  P 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    He  was  a  colored  boy,  was  he  P 

A.    He  was. 

Q.    He  was  panished  by  whom  P 

A.    I  think  he  was  panished  by  Mr.  Rawson. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  after  he  was  panished  P 

A.    I  did  not 

Q.    How  old  is  this  boy  Hector  P 

A.    I  shoald  judge  he  was  18  years  old. 

Q.    Is  he  in  good  health  P 

A.  He  has  very  poor  health ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  consumption ;  he 
was  pronounced  a  consumptive  by  the  physicians. 

Q.     Who  pronounced  him  in  consumption  P 

A.     Dr.  Harvey. 

Q.    When  P 

A.     During  my  stay  at  the  school. 

Q.    Has  he  been  sick  in  the  hospital  any  considerable  time  P 

A.     I  think  not  while  I  was  there ;  I  understand  that  he  had  been. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  he  was  removed  to  one  of  the  outside 
houses  on  account  of  his  health,  in  any  way  P 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     How  did  you  understand  thatP 

A.    From  Col.  Shepard  and  other  officers. 

Mr.  Sanbobn.  Has  it  been  asked,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  Mr.  Phillips 
left  the  institution  P 

The  Chaibman.    Yes,  sir ;  in  February,  1877. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbescott.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  boy  by  the 
name  of  Lotz,  or  Lutz,  connected  with  the  institution,  who  has  been  pan- 
ished? 

A.    I  do— Elmer  Lutz. 

Q.    Who  do  you  know  of  his  being  punished  by  P 

A.     He  was  punished  by  the  superintendent. 

Q.    WhenP 

A.  '  Since  the  riot  of  January  12th. 

Q.    What  was  he  punished  for  P 

A.  For  saying  that  a  boy  would  testify  at  the  trial  of  the  rioters  that 
he  was  a  spy  upon  them. 

Q*     He  said  what  P 

A.  For  making  a  statement  that  a  boy  would  testify  against  the  riot- 
ers that  he  was  a  spy  upon  them. 

Q.    To  whom  did  he  say  so  P 

A.  He  acknowledged  it  in  the  presence  of  Col.  Shepard,  Mr.  Chase, 
myself,  and  some  other  officers. 

Q.    When  was  this  P 

A.  I  cannot  tell  yoo  exactly.  It  was  soon  after  the  riot  of  January 
12th. 
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Q.  Tou  say  he  was  punished  by  the  superintendent.  Were  you  pres- 
ent at  the  punishment  P 

A.  I  was  in  the  next  room.    I  was  not  present 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  punishment  going  on  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  was  the  boy  punished  ? 

A.  Across  the  legs. 

Q.  What  with  P 

A.  I  presume.with  a  strap. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  was  punished  across  the  legs  P 

A.  I  saw  the  marks  of  the  blows  afterwards  in  the  bath-room. 

Q.  How  long  afterwards  did  you  see  the  boy  P 

A.  It  might  gave  been  a  fortnight. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  as  long  as  a  fortnight  P 

A.  It  might  have  been,  and  it  might  have  been  longer ;  I  cannot  state 
precisely  P 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  nature  of  this  punishment  P  You  say  you  saw 
him  a  fortnight  afterwards,  and  saw  his  legs  ? 

A.  His  legs  were  badly  marked,  so  much  so  that  I  inquired  of  Mr. 
Armitage,  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  bath-room,  who  the  boy  was ; 
he  was  back  to  me  at  the  time,  and  had  not  his  clothes  on. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  marks  show  upon  the  boy  at  that  time  P 

A.  They  did  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  the  skin  broken  at  all  P 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  was,  but  it  was  badly  discolored. 

Q.  Badly  discolored  upon  his  body  P 

A.  No  sir,  upon  the  calves  of  his  legs. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  boy  anything  about  his  punishment  P 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  room  adjoining  when  this  punishment  was  going 
on,  were  you  P 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  This  punishment  took  place,  where  P 

A.  In  the  superintendents  private  office. 

Q.  About  how  many  blows  should  you  judge  were  struck  P 

A.  I  should  have  to  judge,  as  I  cannot  tell — perhaps  25. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  boy  scream  during  the  punishment  P 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  old  a  boy  was  this,  by  the  wayP 

A.  I  should  judge  about  17. 

Q.  Is  he  now,  or  was  he  connected  with  the  institution  when  you  left 
itP 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  There  has  been  something  said  about  the  punishment  of  the  boy 
Fitz-Gibbons ;  do  you  know  anything  about  his  punishment  P 

A.  Nothing,  only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  know  by  hearsay  P 

A«  I  have  heard  Mr.  Chase  say  that  he  was  punished  three  times, — 
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once  by  the  superintendent,  once  by  Mr.  Chase,  and  the  third  party,  I 
think,  he  did  not  name 
Q.    When  was  this  Fitz-Gibbons  punished  ? 

That  I  cannot  tell  you.  • 

It  was  while  you  were  connected  with  the  institution,  was  it  P 
It  was  not. 

How  long  prior  to  that  ? 

That  I  cannot  tell  you,  because  I  do  not  know  the  date  oT  the  oo- 
currence. 
Q-    What  was  it  that  Mr.  Cha^e,  the  clerk,  told  you  about  it  P 
That  the  superintendent  and  himself  had  punished  the  boy. 
Well,  did  you  understand  that  this  was  for  one  offence  ? 
I  supposed  so. 

What  was  that,  you  supposed  so  ? 
I  did. 

That  the  superintendent  and  Mr.  Chase,  and  some  third  party  had 
punished  this  boy.  Did  Mr.  Chase,  the  clerk,  tell  you  how  severely  he 
punished  him? 
A.  Until  he  was  tired,  and  rested,  and  tried  again,  and  that  he  fainted. 
Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  was  punished  until  he  fainted ;  and 
then  commenced  again,  and  the  boy  fainted  under  the  second  punish- 
ment ?     Do  I  understand  that  Mr.  Chase  punished  him  twice  ? 

A.  I  will  make  the  same  statement  I  did  before,  that  you  may  under- 
stand. He  commenced  to  punish  the  boy,  and  became  exhausted ;  he  then 
rested  and  continued  the  punishment,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
punishment  the  boy  fainted. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Sanuorx.)    I  understand  that  the  officer  was  exhausted 
before  the  boy  was  ? 
A.     He  was. 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairnaan,  that  I  have  many  other 
questions  to  ask  Mr  Phillips  I  have  got  a  matter  coming  up  as  soon  as 
the  House  comes  in,  at  half-past  one,  and  it  would  suit  my  convenience,  if 
it  would  the  other  members  of  the  Committee,  to  adjourn  a  little  eaiiier 
to-day, — say  at  half-past  twelve  o^clock. 

Mr.  Washburn.    I  think  we  should  sit,  if  possible,  until  one  o'clock ; 
and  either  let  Mr.  Hyde  go  on,  or  let  Mr  Denny  ask  the  questions. 
Mr  Prescott.    But  I  have  questions  to  ask  myself. 
Mr.  Washburn.    We  are  all  here,  and  have  got  to  meet  Monday,  any- 
way.    I  think  we  had  better  go  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Mr.  Phillips,  I  want  to  understand  rather 
more  definitely  than  I  do  now,  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  this  boy 
Fitz-Gibbons,— just  what  Mr.  Chase  told  you. 

A.     Mr.  Chase  told  me  that  the  superintendent  punished  the  boy ;  he 
then  took  the  boy  and  punished  him  until  he  was  tired,  and  rested;  then 
he  commenced  again,  and  the  boy  fainted  during  the  second  punishment 
Q.     Does  Mr.  Chase  frequently  punish  boys  ? 
Nut  very  frequently. 

What  became  of  Fitz-Gibbons  atterward  P 
I  cannot  tell  you. 
20 
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Q.    How  soon  after  the  punishment  did  Mr.  Chase  tell  you  of  it  P 

A.    Not  knowing  when  the  punishment  was  inflicted,  1  cannot  tell  you. 

lase  told  me  two  or  three,  perhaps  four  times,  during  the  summer. 

Li.    What  other  cases  of  punishment  have  you  known  by  the  officers  of 

3  institution  P 

A.    There  have  been  many,  but  I  don't  recollect  any  particular  cas^  at 

esent.    Mr.  Wheatiey  once  whipped  a  boy  for  swearing,  and  punished 

n,  I  considered,  unnecessarily  severely. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  when  he  was  punished  P 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  afterwards  ? 

A.    I  saw  him  as  he  came  from  the  room  in  which  the  punishment  was 

ministered. 

Q.    Where  was  the  punishment  administered  P 

A.    I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  on  his  person,  or  not.    I  cannot  say ; 

It  I  should  judge  from  the  sound  of  the  blows  that  they  were. 

Q.    Well,  how  severe  was  it? 

A.    I  should  judge  that  he  had  60  blows  administered. 

Q.    You  say  you  think  he  was  punished  across  the  backP 

A.    I  shouUl  judge  so,  by  the  sound  of  the  blows. 

Q.    You  were  in  the  adjoining  room,  were  you  P 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  the  boy's  outcries  P 

A.    I  did. 

H.    How  soon  after  the  punishment  did  you  see  the  boy  P 

A.    Immediately  after. 

Q.    Did  you  consider  it  as  a  very  severe  or  an  unnecessarily  scTere 

mishment  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  when  this  was  P 

A.    I  think  very  nearly  the  first  of  the  year;  probably  in  December; 

cannot  state  positively. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Just  let  me  get  the  name  of  that  boy  P 

A.    I  think  his  name  was  Dudley. 

Q.    How  old  a  boy  was  this  ? 

A.    I  should  judge  18. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    What  other  officers  have  you  known  to 

inish  boys  there  ? 

A.    I  do  not  recollect  any  other  at  present 

Q.    Did  you  ever  know  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  punishing  any  boys  P 

A.    He  has  punished  boys ;  all  the  officers  have  punished  boys. 

Q.    Do  you  know  of  any  particular  cases  of  his  punishment, — having 

BU  the  boys  afterward  ? 

A.    I  do  not  recollect  of  any  at  present 

Q.    When  these  boys  are  punished,  are  they  told  before  punishment 

^at  they  are  being  punished  ibr  P 

A.    Sometimes. 

Q.    Are  they  always  P 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  they  osnallj  punished  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
oflfence  P 

A.    Generally. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaibhan.)  How  do  you  know  they  are  not  told  before- 
hand what  the  punishment  is  for  ? 

A.  From  the  fact  that  I  have  punished  boys  who  did  not  know  what 
they  were  punished  for. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  teacher  punishing  boys  not  telling  them 
what  they  were  punished  for  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  your 
practice  in  that  respect  differed  from  the  other  officers  ? 

Mr.  Hyde  I  suppose  in  any  case  where  the  boy  understood  the  reason 
he  did  not  tell  him. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  have  sometimes  punished  a  boy  when  he  denied 
committing  the  offence,  but  he  generally  acknowledged  it  veiy  soon. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Well,  are  the  boys  in  the  dining-room  some- 
times punished  by  having  their  food  taken  away  from  them,  or  by  having 
to  eat  different  food  P 

A.    They  are. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  notable  case  where  a  large  number  of  boys 
were  put  on  short  rations  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  recollect  a  lime  when  the  whole  of  the  upper  depart- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  boys  employed  in  the  officers^  quarters, 
were  placed  on  shoit  rations. 

Q.    For  what  aggravated  offence  ? 

A.  Such  as  disturbance  in  the  chapel,  making  a  disturbance  in  the 
sleeping-hall  at  night,  and  booting  in  the  yard. 

Q.    How  many  boys  were  punished  at  that  time  in  this  way  ? 

A.  I  should  judge  the  upper  department  consisted  of  126  boys ;  per- 
haps more. 

Q.    What  did  they  have  for  dinner  that  day  ? 

A.    I  think  they  had  bread  and  water. 

Q.  Well,  they  were  not  told  by  the  officer  in  charge  what  they  were 
put  on  short  rations  for  at  that  time  P 

A.    Not  by  the  officer  in  charge ;  they  were  told  by  myself. 

Q.  Did  the  officer  object  in  any  way  to  your  telling  the  boys  why 
they  were  thus  punished  P 

A.    I  will  make  a  statement. 

Q.    That  is  what  I  desire. 

A.  I  had  stated  to  the  superintendent,  when  he  arrived  home  one 
afternoon,  that  the  boys  had  been  disorderly. 

Mr.  Prescott.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  that  the  witness  may  with- 
hold his  statement  until  I  return.  There  is  a  gentleman  at  the  door  who 
wishes  to  see  me  a  moment. 

The  Chairman.    He  can  go  on  with  his  statement. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  should  like  to  hear  his  statement. 

Mr.  Phillips.    I  think  the  Committee  have  the  statement  that  I  made. 

The  Chaxrman.    We  will  wait  a  moment,  until  Mr.  Prescott  gets  back. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Well,  will  yoti  state  the  circumstances  that 
occurred  in  the  dining-room  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  may  not,  perhaps,  state  it  correctly.  If  you  will  refer  to  the 
papers  which  you  have  in  possession,  you  will  find  an  exact  statement  as 
it  occurred  at  the  time. 

^  "^  '  Chairman.)  What  statement  are  you  now  referring  to  P 
d  to  placing  these  boys  on  short  rations,  and  the  effect  it 

AN.    I  have  not  any  such  papers  in  my  possession. 
{.    I  declined  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee, 
n  being  pressed,  I  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 
Chairman.)     Who  pressed  you  to  leave  it? 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee. 
an.    Well,  you  can  go  on.    Whatever  it  is,  I  do  not  recol- 

T.    I  remember  his  handing  to  members  of  the  Committee 

ment  of  this  affair,  that  he  took  down  at  the  time. 

I  never  saw  it. 

iVN.    What  was  it  ? 

T.     About  the  trouble  with  Mr.  Wheatley. 

an.    I  do  not  kpow  what  he  refers  to ;   why  not  go  on  P 

'T.    You  may  state  as  coiTectly  as  you  can  the  circum- 

5.  As  nearly  as  I  recollect,  1  called  the  superintendent's 
fact  that  the  boys  had  been  disorderly  in  the  chapel  that 
they  had  been  disorderly  in  passing  from  the  chapel  to 
pon  arrivinj^  in  the  yard  they  made  unnecessary  noises 
id  the  same  evening,  afttM*  the  bo.ys  had  retired,  there  was 
1  the  sleeping-hall.  I  told  him  that  unless  he  had  objec- 
ike  to* have  the  boys  next  day  go  without  their  food  and 
ort  rations  He  said  all  n;rht  The  next  morning,  as  I 
Ing-room  to  take  the  report  which  I  did  at  each  meal  to 
was  absent.  I  found  they  had  been  placed  on  short  rations, 
itaken,  the  officer  who  usually  has  charge  of  the  dining- 
it  that  morning,  and  I  took  the  position  myself.  During 
>ys  made  a  mnrmurinjr  noise.  I  spoke  of  the  fiict  to  the 
after  breakfast,  and  at  dinner-time  I  wiMit  to  the  dining- 
d  collected  th«»  reports,  and  said  to  the  officer  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Wheatley,  that  I  would  like  t^  say  a  word  to  the 
ailed  them  to  attention,  which  was  usually  done  before 
^-d  their  dinner.  Apparently  he  paid  no  attenti(»n  to 
I  his  back  upon  me  and  called  the  boys  to  attention, 
cessarily  a  short  space  when  it  was  quiet,  and  I  took  that 
say  a  word  to  the  boys;  telling  them  why  they  were 
rations,  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  have  full 
When  I  commenced  to  speak,  the  officer  who  had  charge 
oom  threw  himself  on  the  centre-table  and  manifested 
at  my  remarks  and  Jiis  sympathy  with  the  boys.  He 
for  the  boys  to  commence  their  meal,  and  immediately 
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started  from  the  diniD^-room  and  went  into  the  kitchen, — his  place  was 
in  the  dining-room.  I,  as  a  matter  ot*  course,  was  obliged  to  remain 
there  until  he  returned,  because  he  had  left  the  dining-room  unprotected, 
giving  the  boys  an  opportunity  to  create  a  riot  at  that  time  if  they  wished 
to.  They  very  soon  grasped  the  idea  and  murmured  very  loudly.  I 
called  them  to  order  and  addressed  a  tow  words  to  them,  and  told  them 
I  hoped  the  remainder  of  the  meal  would  be  eaten  in  the  usual  silence, 
and  it  was  done.  I  communicated  the  fact  to  the  superintendent,  and 
that  is  what  you  have  reference  to,  I  suppose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  What  action  was  taken  by  the  superintend- 
ent in  regard  to  the  matter  P 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  that  any  action  was  taken.  I 
did  not  know  at  that  time  that  any  action  was  taken,  or  that  any  was 
not  taken. 

Q.  What  was  your  point  in  the  matter  ?  Did  you  desire  the  boys 
should  know  why  they  were  put  on  short  rations  ? 

A.    I  did,  most  certainly. 

Q.  And  you  judged  from  Mr.  Wheatley's  conduct  that  he  was  dis- 
pleased at  your  desire  to  tell  the  boys  why  they  were  put  on  short 
rations  P 

A.    It  appeared  so  to  me.  , 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Train.)    You  accomplished  your  purpose,  did  you  not  P 

A.    I  did,  in  a  measure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Were  you  present  at  the  outbreak  on  Jan- 
uary 12th  ? 

A.  I  was  seated  in  the  office,  a  short  distance  from  the  dining-room, 
engaged  in  conversation  with  Mr.  C'hase  and  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Marchington,  who  were  there  at  the  time.  I  was  just  taking  off  my 
coat  to  go  on  duty,  when  we  heard  a  very  loud  noise  and  were  immedi- 
ately notified  that  the  boys  were  "  raising,"  a  term  which  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  disturbance  there.  I  started  for  the  dining-room,  and  heard  a 
shot  fired  above  the  noise  of  broken  crockery.  The  pistol  shot  had  the 
effect  to  partially  quiet  the  disturbance.  The  boys  were  beginning  to 
get  uneasy  Again,  and  the  paitial  quietness  that  had  been  commenced  by 
the  firing  of  the  pistol  was  overcome  by  the  noise  which  immetiiately 
followed.  When  I  entered  the  room,  the  boys  were  in  the  act  of  throw- 
ing the  bowls ;  many,  of  them  placed  the  bowls  upon  the  table,  and  it 
was  very  quiet.  I  saw  a  number  of  boys  lying  on  the  floor  with  wounds 
on  the  head.  One  officer  had  been  struck  with  a  bowl  over  the  forehead, 
and  was  bleeding  badly.  I  immediately  asked  the  officer  in  charge, — 
who,  by  the  way,  was  Mr.  Wheatley, — who  the  ringleader  was.  He  said 
he  knew,  and  would  tend  to  him.  I  saw  it  was  useless  to  try  to  get  any- 
thing from  him,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  other  business. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)     Who  fired  the  shot  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  the  shot  fired,  but  think  it  was  fired  by  Mr.  Davis,  the 
officer  of  the  third  school ;  it  was  the  officer  that  was  struck  with  the 
bowl. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Well,  do  I  understand  from  what  you  say, 
that  you  considered  these  officers  were  insubordinate  to  you  P 
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A.    I  considered  that  Mr.  Wheatley,  one  of  them,  was. 

Q.  He  refused  to  answer  you  when  you  asked  him  who  the  ringleader 
wasP 

A.  He  did  I  gave  certain  directions  to  other  officers,  all  of  whom 
obeyed  instantly. 

Q.    Tou  were  then  assistant  superintendent  of  the  institution  P 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Phillips,  in  your  best  judgment,  what  was  the  cause  of 
that  outbreak  P 

A.  The  general  impression  upon  my  mind  at  the  time  was,  that  an 
officer  struck  one  of  the  boys,  and  he  resented  it,  and  communicated  it  to 
his  fellows,  and  they  concocted  this  plan.  Another  thing  was,  that  the 
boys  expected  soon  to  go  into  the  enlargement,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  a  strono;er  part  of  the  building.  Another  thing,  which  I  think  waa 
the  most  direct  cause,  was  the  fact  of  this  officer  showing  the  spirit  that 
he  did  in  the  dining-room  that  day. 

Q.    What  officer  was  that  P 

A.    Officer  Wheatley. 

Q.    That  was  the  spirit  shown  P 

Mr.  Hyde.    Allow  me  to  ask  a  single  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr  Hyde.)  This  trouble  in  the  dining-room  was  on  the  same 
day  that  the  riot  occurred  in  the  school-room  ? 

A.    It  was. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    That  was  the  beginning  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  What  was  this  conduct  of  Mr.  Wheatley,  the 
officer  P 

A.  As  I  stated  before,  throwing  himself  upon  the  centre-table,  and 
manifesting  by  his  countenance  and  actions  his  displeasure  at  my  remarks 
to  the  boys,  and  showing  full  sympathy  with  them. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  throwing  himself  upon  the  table  ? 

A.  Well,  as  I  would  if  I  should  launch  myself  upon  the  table,  place 
my  elbow  upon  the  table,  and  my  head  upon  my  elbow,  throw  up  my 
feet,  and  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets. 

Q.  You  mean  he  was  in  that  sulky  mood  because  of  your  desire  to 
explain  to  the  boys  at  that  time  why  they  were  put  on  short  rations  P 

A.    I  do. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  illustration  that  Mr.  Phillips  was 
attempting  to  make  was  an  illustration  that  Mr.  Wheatley  performed 
about  the  same  acts  in  respect  to  him  that  Mr.  Phillips  would  to  Mr. 
Prescott  if  he  should  throw  himself  upon  this  table ;  and  that  is  what  he 
intended  to  illustrate.    I  would  like  to  have  that  fully  understood  now. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  described  it  as  nearly  as  I  could,  and  I  suppose  the 
gentlemen  understood  it. 

Q.     (  By  Mr.  Sanborn.)     Were  his  gestures  insulting  P 

A     They  were,  decidedly  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  You  think  that  created  a  rebellious  spirit 
among  the  boys  P 

A.    It  did. 
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Q.  Do  yoQ  know  anything  about  this  officer  Bigelow  striking  this  boy 
Collins  ? 

A.    From  what  he  told  me,  I  can  give  you  his  words,  I  think  P 

Q.    Who  told  you? 

A.    Officer  Bigelow. 

Q.    What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

A.  He  told  me  a  boy  attempted  to  come  over  the  line ;  and  he,  having 
his  glove  on,  struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  pushed  him  backwards  into 
the  line  ? 

Q.    This  occurrence  was  when  ? 

A.    A  very  short  time  previous  to  January  12th. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    Was  it  not  that  day  P 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.    Let  us  understand  that? 

A.    I  think  not ;  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  to  understand  that.  You  say  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
turbance was  officer  Bigelow  pushing  a  boy  by  the  shoulder  back  into 
the  line  ? 

A.    That  was  one  of  the  causes. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  disturbance  which  occurred  some 
days  after  he  pushed  this  boy  in  this  way  P 

A.     Precisely. 

Q.  '  You  do  not  show  any  connection  between  that  and  the  disturbance  P 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanbokn.)  It  was  the  same  boy  who  began  the  disturb- 
ance ? 

A.    It  was. 

Q  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  think  the  Committee  did  not  understand 
it  from  your  testimony  before.  You  say  that  some  days  previous  to  the 
12th  of  January,  officer  Bigelow,  with  a  glove  upon  his  hand,  pushed  a 
boy  by  the  shoulder  into  his  place  in  the  line,  the  *  boy  being  out  of  his 
place ;  that  is  correct,  is  it? 

A.    Precisely. 

Q.  That  is  the  statement  this  gentleman  made  to  you.  And  that  de- 
veloped a  spirit  of  insubordination  which  on  the  12th  of  January  burst 
out  among  these  boys  in  the  supper-room.    Is  that  your  idea  P 

A.    That  is  my  idea  precisely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  you  think  you  were  not  properly  sus- 
tained there  in  your  authority  as  assistant  superintendent? 

A.    I  thought  so  at  the  time. 

Q.  Sustained  by  whom  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  superintendent  did 
not  sustain  you  in  your  authority  ? 

A.  If  he  sustained  me,  I  was  not  aware  of  it;  I  knew  of  no  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  the  officer.  There  may  have  been  punishment 
inflicted  upon  him. 

Q.  You  communicated  to  him  the  fact  of  Mr.  Wheatley's  conduct  in 
the  adjoining  room  ? 

A.     I  did. 

Q.     What  did  he  say  ? 

A.    Well,  not  to  be  positive,  I  think  I  had  some  little  conversation  in 
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regard  to  it,  and  I  know  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Wheatley  in  regard  to  it.  I  think 
the  Colonel  spoke,  but  I  am  not  positive.  1  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
reprimanded  or  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  reputation  of  this  officer  Bigelow  among  the  boys 
there  P 

A.  I  think  the  boys  as  a  general  thing  dislike  him ;  although  I  have 
heard  other  boys  say  he  was  an  officer  that  always  did  his  duty. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  fact  of  his  former  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion? 

A     I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  know  he  was  once  discharged  from  the  institution  P 

A.    I  have  learned  that  fact  since ;  it  has  been  stated  here. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  punishments  inflicted  upon  the  boys  there  from 
time  to  time  were  known  to  the  board  of  trustees? 

A.  I  think  some  of  them  were,  from  the  fact  that  the  teachers  have  to 
report  all  corporal  punishment  which  they  administer  to  the  superinten- 
dent once  a  month. 

Q.  Yes,  but  do  you  think  the  trustees  were  knowing  to  the  punish- 
ments by  the  use  of  the  hose  ? 

A.    I  think  some  of  them  were. 

Q.    Who? 

A.    I  cannot  say  positively ;  it  is  simply  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Prescott,  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  ask 
these  questions,  and  we  have  had  read  to  us  from  the  records  of  the 
trustees  the  very  fact  that  they  did  know  about  these  punishments.  Now 
what  is  the  use  of  taking  any  time  to  go  into  an  investigation  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  Prescott.    What  do  I  understand  was  read  from  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Harvey  in  his  testimony  yesterday  read  from  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  to  the  trustees  with  reference  to  all  these 
punishments.    Am  I  not  correct.  Dr.  Harvey? 

Dr.  Harvey.  In  the  testimony,  sir,  which  I  gave  yesterday,  I  read 
from  the  records  concerning  the  establishment  of  the  box,  and  the  record 
in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  strait-jacket,  etc. 

Mr.  Prescott.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  was  a  report 
made  before  or  after  the  punishments  were  inflicted  ? 

The  Chairman.    That  was  at  one  of  the  quarterly  meetings. 

Dr.  Harvey.  I  read  from  the  quaiterly  report  at  the  time  the  box 
was  established. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  What  Mr.  Prescott  wants  to  know  is,  whether  these 
trustees  knew  that  these  punishments  took  place. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  has  testified  to  it,  directly.  I  have  no  sort  of 
objection,  except  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    Was  it  testified  to  except  by  Dr.  Harvey  P 

The  Chairman.    He  is  the  only  trustee  that  has  been  before  ua. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  I  want  to  know  whether  the  trustees  were 
knowing  to  the  mode  of  punishment  by  use  of  the  hose ;  for  instance,  if 
they  played  upon  the  boys,  whether  that  was  a  mode  of  punishment  of 
which  they  were  cognizant 
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A.    That  I  cannot  tell  yon  positively. 

Q.    Do  yon  think  any  of  the  trustees  knew  about  it  ? 

A.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  Dr.  Harvey  did.  It  is  simply  an 
impression. 

Q.  I  understand  that  in  cases  of  your  own  punishment,  you  made  a 
record  of  them  ?  ^ 

A.    No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.    When  you  strapped  a  boy  P 

A.    I  made  no  record  of  that 

Q.    Were  you  not  required  to  do  so,  by  the  rules  P 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.  Were  you  never  asked  by  the  superintendent  to  make  any  record 
of  your  punishments  ? 

A.    I  never  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanbobn.)  Were  not  these  blanks  furnished  to  you  for 
that  purpose  ?  ^ 

A.  They  were  not  furnished  to  me,  sir.  The  first  time  I  saw  one  of 
these  blanks  was  within  three  months  of  the  present  time. 

Q.    After  you  had  been  there  six  months  P 

A.    About  that  time. 

Q.    Have  you  not  seen  these  reports  made  by  other  officers  P 

A.  I  had  seen  reports  come  in,  but  what  they  were—  I  did  not  look 
at  them ;  they  were  passed  to  the  clerk  of  the  institution,  and  not  to  my- 
self. 

Q.  You  did  not  consider  it  a  part  of  your  duty,  then,  to  examine 
themP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  anybody  examine  them,  so  far  as  you  observed  P 

A.    The  clerk  took  them,  I  think,  and  plticed  them  on  file. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Did  you  understand  you  were  restricted,  in 
any  way,  in  regard  to  the  severity  of  punishments  P 

A.    Not  at  all. 

Q.    Or  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  punishment  P 

A.    NotataD. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  you  had  authority  to  inflict  any  punishment  that 
you  saw  fit  upon  the  boys  ? 

A.    Most  certainly. 

Q.    If,  in  your  judgment,  it  was  proper  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    You  did  so  consider? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Was  any  copy  of  the  by-laws  of  the  institu- 
tion ever  put  into  your  hands  P 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  desire  to  state  that  I  shall  ask  some  further  questions 
of  this  witness  at  some  future  time. 

The  Chairman.    Before  the  Committee  adjourns,  I  will  just  state  that 
we  shall  adjourn  this  hearing  and  meet  Tuesday  next,  probably  in  this 
room,  and  Mr.  Fhillips*  testimony  will  be  continued  then.    I  wish  to  ask 
Mr.  Phillips  two  or  three  questions,  just  now. 
21 
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Q.  (By  the  Chaibman.)  You  have  testified  now  with  reference  to 
the  panishments  of  the  institution,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Pres" 
cott  I  wish  to  know  whether,  in  your  opinion,  you  consider  the  disci- 
pline in  that  institution  too  seyere  P 

A.  I  think  in  some  cases,  the  discipline  and  punishments  have  been 
severe. 

Q.    Generally,  do  you  think  they  have  been  too  severe  P 

A.    I  think,  genertJly,  they  have  not  been. 

Q.    Do  you  think,  generally,  they  have  been  as  severe  as  they  should  be  P 

A.    In  some  cases  not  so  severe. 

Q.    Well,  generally,  as  severe  or  not,  as  they  should  be  P 

A.    Fully  as  severe. 

Q.    Do  you  think  the  use  of  the  sweat-box  is  too  severe  a  punishment  P 

A.    In  warm  weather,  I  should  say  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  generally,  the  use  of  the  sweat-box  was  too  severe  a 
punishment  for  the  offence  you  have  known  it  used  for  P 

A.    It  would  depend  upon  the  length  of  tim^. 

Q.  Well,  my  question  is  sufficiently  definite  for  you  to  answer.  In 
your  opinion  do  you  think  the  punishment  in  that  sweat-box  was  too 
severe  for  the  offence  committed  P 

Mr.  Sakbobk.  Does  it  appear  that  he  knows  how  long  the  boys  were 
kept  in  the  box.    I  should  like  to  know  what  he  knows  about  it 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  he  has  been  asked  about  that ;  he  has  told 
us  that  he  saw  a  boy  come  out  perspiring  very  much.  Now,  my  question 
is  whether  in  his  opinion  the  use  of  the  sweat-box  was  too  severe  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  offence  committed  P 

A.  As  far  as  the  offences  for  which  I  have  put  boys  in  there  are  con- 
cerned, I  think  it  was  not.  I  do  not  know  the  offences  for  which  other 
officers  put  boys  in  the  box. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  do  you  not  think  that  is  too  severe  a  punish- 
ment P 

A.    I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  think  all  the  punishments,  so  far  as  you  know,  were  judi- 
cious or  injudicious  P 

A.  I  will  state  that  they  do  not  produce  the  effect  that  is  intended. 
The  punishments  have  created  a  spirit  of  rebellion  among  the  boys,  which 
I  think  milder  forms  would  not  have  done. 

Q.  Would  you  call  that  judicious  or  injudicious  punishment  that  pro- 
duced that  effect  P 

A.    Rather  injudicious  in  some  cases. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  all.  Do  you 
remember  your  testimony  before  the  Committee  P 

A.    I  do  not 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  what  you  said  on  the  7th  of  February  in 
reference  to  this  point 

Mr.  Prescott.  Have  you  not  got  that  other  statement  that  Mr.  Phil- 
lips put  in  before  this  Committee  P 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  got  it,  but  I  think  it  is  substantially  what 
he  has  said  here  to-day. 
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In  answer  to  my  question  on  the  7th  of  February,  you  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Does  not  think  the  discipline  has  been  too  severe,  and,  if  any- 
thing, too  lenient ;  sweat-box  frequently  used,  but  never  too  severely  for 
the  nature  of  the  offence ;  thinks  the  discipline  is  of  a  reformatory  charac- 
ter ;  punishments  in  the  main  are  judicious/^  As  £eu:  as  my  knowledge 
goes  that  was  your  statement  before  this  Committee.  I  will  only  ask 
now  whether  ihe  statement  you  made  at  that  time  is  stOl  your  opinion ; 
whether  you  confirm  the  statement  of  the  7th  of  February,  as  I  have 
read  it. 

A.    With  some  few  exceptions,  which  I  did  not  recall  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  stated,  then,  that  the  discipline  had  not  been  too  severe,  and,  if 
anything,  too  lenient  You  stated,  then,  that  the  sweat-box  was  frequently 
used,  but  never  too  severely  for  the  nature  of  the  offence.  You  stated, 
then,  that  you  thought  the  discipline  was  of  a  reformatory  character,  and 
that  the  punishments  in  the  main  are  judicious.    That  is  correct,  is  it  P 

A.    In  the  main. 

Mr.  Tbain.    I  move  we  adjourn. 

The  Chaibman.  This  hearing  stands  a<youmed  until  Tuesday  next  at 
lOo^clock,  ▲.!!. 
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FIFTH  HEARING. 


Tuesday,  April  3, 1877. 

Senator  Denny  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  want  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  I  ought  to  have 
stated  the  other  day,  and  intended  to  have  stated,  but  what  I  supposed 
was  well  understood.  I  appeared  here  the  other  day  to  take  the  place 
of  Mr.  Allen,  who  had  been  conducting  this  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
boys,  if  I  may  so  speak.  He  told  me  that  sometimes  he  should  be  absent, 
and  asked  me  if  I  could  come  in  to  take  his  place.  I  told  him  I  was  very 
much  engaged  before  another  committee,  but  if  it  were  possible,  I  would 
come  in  if  he  would  send  me  word  the  day  before  my  services  were 
needed.  That  is  the  reason  I  appeared  the  other  day.  The  newspapers 
said,  withoat  exception,  that  I  was  counsel  for  Mr.  Hinckley ;  that  may 
be  intended  merely  as  a  joke.  Mr.  Hinckley  needed  no  counsel ;  and  if 
he  had,  he  could  not  have  applied  to  me  for  that  purpose;  I  merely 
took  Mr.  AUen^s  place  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  will  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed,  that  the 
much-talked-of  trace,  which  was  put  in  before,  has  been  found  by  Dr. 
Harvey,  and  I  will  leave  it  with  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Phillips  will  please  come  forward,  and  we  will 
continue  his  examination. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Phillips— Cbfrftn^ed. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a  very  few  questions. 
Had  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Hinckley,  as  inflicted  upon  the  boy  Watson  P 

A.    I  had  not. 

Q.  Had  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Hinckley,  upon  the  boys  Goss,  Turner,  and  Quinn  P 

A.    I  had  not 

Q.  Had  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Hinckley,  upon  the  boy  Fitz-Gibbons  P 

A.    I  had  not. 

Q.  As  assistant  superintendent,  did  your  duties  bring  you  frequently 
and  constantly  in  contact  with  the  boys  P 

A.    They  did. 

Q.    Did  the  boys  have  opportunity  to  see  you  at  any  time  they  pleased  P 

A.    They  did. 

Q.    Did  the  boys,,  at  any  time,  complain  to  you  of  cruel  treatment 
they  were  receiving  from  any  officers  of  the  institution  P 
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A.    I  think  thej  did. 

Q.    Can  yon  call  to  mind  particalar  cases  ? 

A.    I  do  not  recollect  any  at  present 

Q.  Do  yon  think  they  have  complained  to  you  of  ornel  treatment,  and 
that  you  cannot  call  to  mind,  at  this  moment,  any  particular  cases  P 

A.    I  do.    • 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  on  Saturday,  as  you  stated  a  month  ago,  that 
in  your  opinion  the  discipline  at  Westborough  was  not  cruel  or  unneces- 
sarily severe  P 

A.    Not  generally. 

Q.  Not  generally;  you  think  there  have  been  particular  oases  in 
which  it  may  have  been  P 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  Can  yon  call  any  of  these  particular  cases  to  mind  that  you  person- 
ally know  of  P 

A.  The  case  of  Sullivan,  punished  by  Mr.  Wood.  I  saw  the  marks  on 
the  boy^s  back  and  body ;  apparently  the  first  blows  of  the  strap  had 
raised  large  blisters,  and  the  following  blows  had  taken  the  blisters  off, 
leaving  the  flesh  raw. 

Q.    Did  you  witness  that  punishment  P 

A.    I  did  not  witness  the  punishment. 

Q.    How  long  after  he  was  punished  did  you  see  the#boy  P 

A.    I  think  it  might  have  been  a  day  or  two ;  I  will  not  be  positive. 

Q.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  offence  for  which  the 
boy  received  the  punishment  P 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  attending  it,  so  far  as  you  know 
anything  about  it  P 

A.  There  was  a  supposed  attempt  to  take  meat  from  the  dining-room 
table. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  all  the  facts.  Was  that  the  only  cause  of  the 
punishment  P 

A.    So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  that  was  the  cause  P 

A.    From  the  mistress  of  the  Farm  House,  and  also  from  the  master. 

Q.    Who  were  the  mistress  and  master  of  the  Farm  House  P 

A.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinckley. 

Q.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinckley,  then,  told  you  that  the  cause  of  the  boy^s 
punishment  was  an  attempt  to  take  meat  from  the  dining-room  table. 
Was  that  it  P 

A.    It  was  a  supposed  attempt 

Q.  Did  they  state  any  other  reasons  for  the  punishment  than  this  as 
you  have  now  stated  P 

A.    Not  to  me,  sir. 

Q.    You  do  not  understand  that  the  boy  had  been  guilty  of  any  other 
offence  than  attempting  to  take  meat  from  the  dining-room  table  P 
A.    I  did  not 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  he  received  this  punishment  from  Mr.  Wood ; 
that  is  all  you  know  about  the  cause  of  his  punishment  P 
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A.    That  is  all  I  know,  sir. 

Q.  Can  yoa  call  to  mind  any  other  punishment  which  jon  considered 
excessive,  severe  or  cruel,  other  than  that  of  the  boy  Sullivan  you  have 
just  referred  to  P 

A.  The  case  pf  another  Sullivan  boy,  who  belonged  to  the  main  insti- 
tution, and  was  connected  with  the  first  school.  He  was  whipped  by  Mr. 
Wheatley  across  the  head  and  shoulders, — in  fact,  all  over  his  body. 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.    I  think  it  was  in  December,  but  I  cannot  state  positively. 

Q.    Did  you  witness  the  occurrence  P 

A.    Part  of  it 

Q.    Well,  sir,  please  state  the  particulars,  as  you  saw  them. 

A.  I  went  to  the  dining-room,  as  usual,  to  take  the  reports  and  to  see 
if  any  boys  were  absent.  I  found  that  Mr.  Wheatley  and  the  Sullivan 
boy  were  absent,  and,  as  they  had  not  been  reported  at  the  office,  it  was 
my  duty  to  find  them.  On  my  rounds  I  heard  a  noise.  I  started  and 
went  to  where  the  noise  proceeded  from,  and  found  that  Mr.  Wheatley 
was  punishing  the  Sullivan  boy,  striking  him  across  the  head,  shoulders 
and  face. 

Q.    Did  you  know  what  he  was  punishing  him  for  P 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    What  was  he  punishing  him  with  P 

A.    A  trace. 

Q.    A  what,  sir  P 

A.    A  horse  trace. 

Q.  Mr.  Wheatley  used  something  similar  to  that  P  [Showing  a  piece 
of  a  trace.] 

A.    I  should  say  it  was. 

Q.    Where  was  that  punishment, — in  what  part  of  the  institution  P 
*     A.    Partially  in  the  school-room,  and  from  thence  into  the  entry. 

Q.    Was  the  boy  struggling  violently  P 

A.    At  times. 

Q.    Was  he  not  all  of  the  time  P 

A     Not  all  the  time,  because  he  remained  quiet 

Q.  Did  you  consider  Mr.  Wheatley  used  unnecessary  violence  at  the 
time  P 

A.    I  thought  his  punishment  was  too  long. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  Mr.  Wheatley  used  unnec^essary  violence  at 
the  time  P 

A.    I  did.     » 

Q.    Did  you  so  ceport  it  to  your  superior  officer,  the  superintendent  P 

A.    I  did  not 

Q,  Why  did  you  not  report  the  fact,  if  you  considered  that  the  punish- 
ment was  unnecessarily  severe  P 

A.    I  supposed  that  no  notice  would  halve  been  taken  of  it,  if  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  the  superintendent  the  other  case  of  severe  pun- 
ishment you  spoke  of, — that  of  the  other  boy,  Sullivan,  punished  by  Mr. 
Wood. 

A.    I  did  not 
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Q.    WhyP 

A.    For  the  same  reason. 

Q.  That  yon  thought  the  superintendeiit  would  take  no  notice  of  it, — 
do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  ? 

A.    You  do. 

Q.  What  made  you  suppose  that  the  superintendent  would  take  no 
notice  of  reports  made  of  excessive  punishment  of  the  boys? 

A.  Fix)m  the  fact  that  he  took  a  peculiar  method,  perhaps,  and  seldom 
conferred  with  his  officers  in  regard  to  punishments,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  you.  Will  you  please  state  the  reason  again 
why  you  considered  it  would  be  useless  to  report  to  the  superintendent 
cases  of  severe  punishment? 

A.  From  the  fact  that  I  had  reported  other  cases  and  no  notice  had 
been  taken  of  it,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Q.  What  other  cases  had  you  reported  that  no  notice  had  been  taken 
of? 

A.    Not  cases  of  punishment. 

Q.    What  had  you  ever  reported  to  him  that  he  had  taken  no  notice  of? 

A.  The  affairs  in  the  dining-room  that  had  occurred  from  time  to  time, 
the  officers  being  late,  and  many  other  small  things,  which  I  do  not  recol- 
lect. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  superintendent  took  no  notice  of  your  obser- 
vations P 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    You  do  not  know  whether  he  took  notice  of  it  or  not  ? 

A.    Not  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  not  just  now  state  that  the  reason  you  did  not  report  these 
cases  of  severe  punishment  was  that  you  thought  that  the  superintendent 
would  take  no  notice  of  them  ? 

A.    That  is  what  I  stated. 

Q.  And  the  reason  why  you  thought  he  would  take  no  notice  was 
because  you  had  made  reports  of  other  offences  of  which  he  had  taken 
no  notice  ? 

A.    Precisely. 

Q,  I .  asked  you  what  these  offiances  were,  and  you  say  of  a  trivial 
nature,  were  they  not  P 

A.    Some  of  them  were,  and  others  were  of  a  very  gross  nature. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  state  those  of  a  very  gross  nature  which  you  refer 
to? 

A.  Well,  a  subordinate  officer  insulting  the  assistant  superintendent 
while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty ;  the  case  which  I  referred  to  last 
Friday 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Wheatley  leaning  on  his  elbow  and 
not  apparently  paying  attention  to  your  suggestion  P 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    You  did  report  that  to  the  superintendent  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    You  say  that  you  know  that  the  superintendent  paid  no  attention 
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to  this  suggestion,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  flagrant  cases  of  punish- 
ment  were  not  reported  by  you  P 

A.    So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.    Well,  do  yon  know  that  privately  he  did  not  pay  attention  to  itP 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  Then,  why  do  yon  assume  that  he  would  not  pay  attention,  if  you 
had  reported  these  flagrant  cases  P 

A.  From  the  fact  that  he  had  not  stated  anything  to  me  in  regard  to 
these  cases. 

Q.  Would  he  be  likely  to  report  anything  to  yon  P  If  you  went  to 
the  superintendent  and  reported  a  case  of  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of 
any  subordinate  officer,  it  would  be  for  him  to  take  it  in  hand,  would  it 
not? 

A.  Very  true ;  but  I  think  my  position  warranted  a  little  confldenco  in 
regard  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  superintendent  did  or  did  not,  in  tho 
case  you  have  mentioned,  take  any  notice  of  it? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    You  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  did  notP 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  You  now  state,  do  you,  that  tho  case  of  punishment  by  Mr.  Wood, 
tho  assistant  superintendent, — tho  offence,  as  far  as  you  know,  was,  that 
the  boy  merely  attempted  to  take  a  piece  of  moat  from  the  table  P 

A.    So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  that  boy  was  guilty  of  any  other  offence  at 
that  time  which  caused  that  punishment  P 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    You  neror  did  hear  anything  Ihrther  than  that  P 

A.    I  did  not 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  that  boy  and  others  had  been  engaged  in 
riotous  proceedings  that  forenoon  P 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    You  never  heard  so  P 

A.    I  nerer  heard  so. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  cases,  in  the  six  months  that  you  wore  at  the 
institution,  of  cruel  punishment  of  the  boys  that  you  can  call  to  mind, 
except  these  two  that  you  have  personal  knowledge  of  P 

A.    I  do  not  recollect  them  at  present. 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  would  like  to  make  this  remark,  Mr.  Chairman. 
You  ask  if  there  is  any  case  of  cruel  punishment.  It  would  be  better  for 
him  to  state  whether  there  were  any  punishments,  and  then  let  tho  Com- 
mittee make  up  their  minds  whether  they  were  cruel  or  not.  I  think  he 
stated  on  Friday  last  that  there  were  five  or  six  boys  played  upon  in  a 
naked  condition  in  the  lodge.  He  might  not  consider  it  cruel,  while  this 
Committee  might 

The  Chaioman.  K  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  continue  the  examina- 
tion. 

Q.  (By  the  Coairman.)  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  in  which 
you  considered  the  punishments  severe,  in  the  six  months  you  were 
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tbere,  with  the-  oxcoption  of  the  two  jou  hare   mentioned,  of  joar  own 
knowledge  ? 

Mr  Phescott.  I  appeal  to  the  Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  would 
not  bo  belter  to  ask  what  punisbmonts  were  administered,  ratlior  than 
what  severe  punishments,  because  there  might  be  punishments  he  would 
not  speak  of  in  answering  the  question  put  in  that  form. 

The  Cdairman.  It  is  of  course  admitted  thdt  there  wei-e  a  great  ranny 
punishments  in  the  institution — have  boon  in  the  past,  and  will  be  in  tho 
Mature.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  these  punislunents  were 
cruel  and  unjustifiable 

Mr.  PttESCOTT.  .  Are  we  net  to  be  tho  judges  of  that  P  * 

The  CiiAiKMAN.    Certainly  we  are. 

A.  I  think  thero  have  been  cases,  but  do  not  recollect  them  at  pres- 
ent. 

Q.  Now,  I  have  asked  you  in  reference  to  punishments  in  general ;  I 
have  niso  asked  you  in  reference  to  punishments  by  flogging ;  now,  I  ask 
you  specffically  with  reference  to  punishments  by  the  use  of  cold  water. 
Do  you  know  of  any  punishments  in  which  cold  water  was  used,  which 
you  thought  at  tho  time  wci'e  oxces^vo  or  cruel  ? 

A.    Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  now,  of  any  punishments  by  the  use  of  cold  water 
that  were  excessive  P 

A.    I  think  they  wore  all  excessive. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  think  so  when  they  occurred,  and  why  do  you 
think  so  now  P 

A.  From  the  fact  that  I  was  under  discipline,  and  was  expected  to 
punish  whenever  punishments  were  necessary. 

Q.  That  did  not  deprive  you  of  your  reason  at  the  time,  did  it  P  You 
had  your  discretion  as  much  then  as  now  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    You  say  you  did  not  think  they  were  excessive  at  the  time  P 

A.    I  did  not  think  so  at  that  time. 

Q.    You  think  so  now  P 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  protest  against  any  punishment  that  yon  had  been 
witness  to  or  heard  of,  while  you  were  there  P 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.  I  do  not  wish  to  misunderstand  you,  Mr.  Phillips.  You  say  that 
there  were  no  punishments  by  the  use  of  cold  water  which  you  thought 
were  excessive  at  the  time  they  were  administered  P 

A.    At  that  time. 

Q.    You  do  think  they  were  excessive  now  P 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  How  long  since  your  mind  changed  with  reference  to  these  pun- 
ishments P 

A.    I  cannot  state  positively. 

Q.    Well,  sir,  state  as  near  as  you  can.    It  is  quite  important  to  know 
what  caused  the  change  in  your  mind  with  re£arence  to  that  P 
.  A.    Well,  within  six  weeks. 
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Q.  Within  six  weeks  there  has  been  a  change  in  your  Tiews  with 
respect  to  the  punishments  at  the  institution,  has  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  yoa  give  us  the  reason  why  there  has  been  any  change  in 
reference  to  yonr  views  of  the  punishments  in  that  institution  ? 

A.  Uectiuse  I  think  it  is  not  a  proper  way  to  refoim  bo^s  by  punish- 
mcnt. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  my  question  at  all.  You  say  you  entertained 
those  views  previous  to  six  weeks  ago,  and  within  six  weeks  your  views 
have  changed.    Now,  I  ask  what  caused  that  change  in  your  mind  P 

A.  From  the  fact,  I  think  it  is  not  a  proper  way  to  bring  boys  to 
reform. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer.  You  thought  it  was  proper  six  weeks  ago, 
and  now  you  think  it  is  improper;  now,  I  want  to  know  what  has 
brought  about  the  change  in  your  views  P 

A.    Precisely  what  I  stated. 

Q.    Well,  what  is  itf 

A.  The  answer  I  have  given  twice ;  that  I  think  it  is  not  a  proper 
way  to  reform  boys. 

Q.  Well,  why  do  you  think  so  now,  when  you  did  not  think  so  six 
weeks  ago  P 

A.  From  the  same  reason  that  a  party  has  a  right  to  change  his  opin- 
ion on  any  question. 

Q.    I  wish  to  know  what  caused  that  change  of  opinion  P 

A.    I  have  toUl  you,  sir. 

Q.  '  No,  you  h:ive  not. 

A.    I  supposed  I  had. 

Q.  You  state  the  fact  your  opinion  has  changed ;  I  ask  yon  what  lias 
brought  about  that  change, — have  you  no  other  reason  to  give  P 

A.     I  have  no  other  reason,  sir. 

Q.    IIow  many  weeks  is  it  since  you  left  the  insdtation  P 

A.    I  lefk  Fel)ru:iry  8. 

Q.     It  is  not  far  from  six  weeks  ago  P 

A.    It  is  in  that  vicinity. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  consider  that  your  leaving  the  institution  has  had 
any  influence  in  changing  your  views  with  reference  to  punishments  P 

A.    I  do  not  hardly  think  it  has. 

Q.    You  do  not  P    Why  did  you  leave  the  institution  P 

A.  Because  I  wished  to ;  there  was  no  special  reason.  I  thought  I 
should  not  bo  supported  by  those  in  authority  if  I  remained ;  consequently 
I  resigned. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  your  duties,  as  performed,  were  satisfac- 
tory while  you  were  in  the  institution  P 

A.     I  never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.    Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  they  were  not  P 

A.    I  have  not. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated,  Mr.  Phillips,  that  you  had  never  had  expefienod 
in  the  charge  of  boys  previous  to  going  to  the  Westboroogh  institution^ 
except  in  the  Sunday  school  P 
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A.    I  did,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  your  opinion  of  the  boys  while  you  were  in  the  institu- 

on? 

A.    Some  were  good  boys  ;ind  some  were  very— what  we  would  call 

ird  boys — disagreeable  boys  to  manage. 

Q.    As  a  whole,  do  you  consider  them  hard  or  easy  to  manage  P 

A.    Difficult;- hard. 

Q.    Hard  to  manage.    Did,  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  usual 

mishmcnts  of  tlie  institution  while  you  were  there  P 

A«    I  was  not  entirely  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  in  regard  to  the  pun- 

hmcnts  P 

Q.    Well,  sir,  you  were  not  settled  in  your  own  mind  whether  they 

ere  proper  or  improper,  then  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  remember  you  stated,  did  you  not,  that  the  punishments  were, 

your  judgment,  severe  while  you  were  in  the  institution  P 

A.    1  believe  I  made  that  statement. 

Q.    At  iho  same  time,  you  were  not  satisfied  in  your  own  mind  whether 

oy  were  proper  or  improper  P 

A.    Not  at  all  times. 

Q.    Well,  at  any  time,  did  you  consider  that  they  were  otherwise  than 

•opcrP  ^ 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Punishments  which  you  inflicted  yourself? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  that  I  inflicted  myself. 

Q.    Then  you  inflicted  punishments  in  the  institution  which  you  con* 

[ierod  improper  P 

A.    I  have. 

Q.    Why  did  you  do  it? 

A.    Simply  to  carry  out  the  discipline. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  to  carry  out  instimctions,  or  simply  to  be  able  to 

an  age  the  boys  P 

A.    To  carry  out  instructions. 

Q.    Could  you  have  used  any  other  mode  that  was  not  severe,  if  you 

id  chosen  to  do  so  ? 

A.    .1  think  I  could. 

Q.    Then,  why  was  it  necessary  for  you  to  use  severe  punishments  to 

rry  out  instructions,  if  you  had  discretion  to  use  other  forms? 

A.    I  cannot  state. 

Q.    Well,  it  is  very  material.    If  you  inflicted  severe  punishments 

iiilo  you  were  in  tlie  institution,  because  you  believed  you  were  carrying 

t  your  instmctinns,  and  at  the  same  time  you  say  you  had  it  at  your 

scretion  to  inflict  other  forms  of  punishment  and  yet  did  not  do  it,  why 

i  you  not  do  it  ? 

A.    I  cannot  state. 

Q.    You  say,  Mr.  Phillips,  you  do  not  know  why  you  did  not  do  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

[).    You  know  of  no  reason  why  you  left  the  institution,  except  of  your 

rn  free  will  ? 
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A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  sir,  that  you  did  not  give  satisfaction  in  the  insti- 
tution P 

A.    I  was  not  aware  of  it  until  the  present  moment. 

Q.    You  never  had  fault  found  with  your  management  of  the  boys  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  punished  boys  too  severely.  Do  you  know 
whether  you  have  punished  them  as  severely  as  anybody  else  punished 
them  in  Uiat  institution  P 

A.  That  I  cannot  say.  Some  officers  punished  very  severely ;  but  it 
was  seldom  that  I  saw  a  punishmeut  inflicted. 

Q.  Did  you  think  at  that  time  you  ever  punished  a  boy  more  severely 
than  the  oiTcnce  demanded  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  think  any  officer  in  the  institution  punished  more  severely 
than  the  offence  demanded  P 

A.    That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.    You  do  not  know  tliat  they  did  P 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  did,  There  is  nothing  that  occurs  to  me 
at  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sullivan  boy. 

Q.    Punished  by  Mr.  Wood  P 

A.  Punished  by  Mr.  Wood.  That  was  during  this  investigation ;  and 
also  by  Mr.  Whentloy,  the  case  I  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago. 

Q.  These  are  two  cases  in  which  you  think  the  punishment  may  have 
been  more  severe  than  the  offence  demanded  P 

A.    Those  occur  to  me  at  present. 

Q.  You  have  just  stated  that  you  punished  boys  more  severely  than 
you  ought  to  have  done,  have  you  not,  because  you  thought  the  rules 
required  itP    You  h.ive  stitcd  so,  hive  you  notP 

A.    I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  stated  so  or  not ;  I  may  have  stated  so. 

Q.  You  stilt  3d  that  within  five  minutes,  in  answer  to  my  question, 
that  you  thought  the  punishment  you  had  inflicted  was  too  severe,  and 
you  so  punished  because  the  discipline  of  the  institu  ion  required  it.  You 
now  say  you  never  punished  a  boy  more  severely  than  you  thought  the 
case  required  P 

A.  The  case  I  had  in  my  mind,  when  you  asked  me  these  two  ques- 
tions, I  will  state,  if  you  wish. 

Q.    Yea,  sir.     ' 

A.  It  was  the  case  of  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Cahoon.  punished  by  hav* 
ing  water  played  upon  him.  The  officer  appealed  to  me  to  know  if  he 
had  had  enough.  I  told  him  to  use  his  own  judgment.  He  again  asked 
the  question,  and  I  thought  he  should  have  more. 

Q.    You  said  you  thought  he  ought  to  have  more  P    , 

A.  He  asked  the  question,  and  I  told  him  to  use  his  own  Judgment 
That  was  the  case  I  had  in  mind  when  you  asked  me  a  question,  and  I 
gave  an  answer  which  was  not  as  I  could  answer  conscientiously. 

Q.  Now,  do  I  understand  that  this  punishment  oi  Cahoon  was  more 
severe  than  the  offence  demanded  P 

A*    That  was  the  ease  I  had  in  my  mind. 
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Q.    Do  you  say  it  was  more  severe  than  it  ought  to  have  been  P 

A.  I  thought  so,  but  do  not  now.  I  thought  so  a  few  moments  ago, 
when  I  stated  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  at  this  moment  ?  A  few  moments  ago  yon 
thought  it  was.  I  asked  you  in  gcnoral  a  few  moments  ago  this  ques- 
tion :  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  punishments  by  the  use 
of  cold  water  tliat  have  been  unnecessarily  severe?  You  answered  that 
you  did  not.  This  case  of  Gaboon  in  particular.  Now  you  say,  you 
think  that  w;is  not  too  severe  for  the  offence  committed  ? 

Mr.  PuESCOTT.  Among  the  first  questions  asked  him  last  Friday,  was 
about  a  boy  being  confined  in  the  sweat-box  who  was  taken  out  after 
being  there  three  hours,  and  his  hnir  and  clutliing  were  completely  sat- 
urated with  pcrepi ration.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  of  very  little 
moment  what  the  witness  upon  the  stand  may  think  in  regard  to  the  pun- 
ishment, whether  it  was  judicious  or  not.  If  the  punishments  and  the 
nature  of  the  punishments  are  submitted  to  this  Committee,  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  the  proper  judges  whether  these  punishments  are  unnecessarily 
severe,  brutal,  and  inhuman,  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  spent  about  an  hour  last  Friday  asking 
this  witness  questions  on  this  veiy  point.  I  thought  perhaps  I  could 
draw  out  sometliing  conclusive  in  about  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  PitpscoTT.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  did,  or  at 
any  mto  I  intended  to,  confine  my  questions  immediately  to  the  matter  of 
punishments,  whether  ho  consitlered  them  severe  or  not. 

Q.  (By  the  Ciiaikman.)  Well,  I  have  now  asked  you  about  pnnish- 
ments  by  flogging  and  punishments  by  the  use  of  water.  I  remember 
you  stated  that  you  thought  the  punishments  by  the  box  wore  sometimes 
too  sevoi-o.    You  stated  that  last  Friday,  did  you  not  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  To  what  particular  case  did  you  refer,— what  was  the  name  of  the 
boy? 

A.    Redding. 

Q.    Who  put  that  boy  in  the  box  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  That  is  the  case  of  severe  punishment  which  you  refer  to,  and  jon . 
put  the  boy  in  the  box  ? 

A.    That  is  so ;  I  did. 

Q.  You  put  him  there  at  your  own  discretion,  for  an  offence  whicfa  Hm 
boy  committed  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Who  told  you  to  put  him  in  the  box  P 

A.    The  instructor  in  the  sewing-room. 

Q,    What  was  the  instructor's  name  P 

A.    It  was  a  lady. 

Q.  Did  you  take  orders  from  the  lady  instructor  in  the  sewing-^ 
room? 

A.    I  did. 

Q,    Did  you  consider  her  your  superior  officer  P 

A.    I  did  not 
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Q.  Should  yon,  if  jou  thought  it  unftdvisable,  obey  one  of  the  lady 
instructors  ? 

A.    I  should  not 

Q.  Then,  in  this  case,  you  put  the  boy  in  the  box  by  her  adyioe, 
because  you  thought  it  was  proper  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Who  took  the  boy  out  of  the  box  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Had  any  one  told  you  to  take  the  boy  out  of  the  box  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  kept  him  there  at  your  discretion,  did  you  not  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  Then,  if  that  boy  received  too  severe  punishment,  you  were  the 
cau^  of  it,  were  you  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    How  long  was  that  boy  in  the  box  P 

A.    About  three  hours. 

Q.    Put  in  at  what  time  ? 

A.    During  the  forenoon. 

Q.    And  taken  out  when  P 

A.    Before  twelve  o^olock. 

Q.  Then  this  case  of  too  severe  punishment  by  the  use  of  the  box  was 
a  case  which  you  inflicted  yourself? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge,  do  you  know  of  any  other  case  by  the  use 
of  the  box  that  was  too  severe? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  at  present.  I  think,  sir,  many  cases  in 
which  boys  were  placed  in  the  box  in  the  morning,  and  confined  all  day, 
in  the  hot  weather  of  the  summer,  were  ta  severe. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  the  superintendent,  or  to  any  one  else,  that  you 
thought  you  had  punished  that  boy  Redding  too  severely  at  the  time  P 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  consider,  at  that  time,  you  had  punished  him  too  severely  P 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    Do  you  think  so  noW  P 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    How  long  since  you  changed  your  mind  about  the  boy  Redding  ? 

A.    Shortly  after  the  offence. 

Q.    When  was  the  offence? 

A.    During  last  summer ;  I  cannot  state  the  day. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  offence  did  you,  on  reflection,  consider  you  had 
punished  him  too  hard  ? 

A.    I  cannot  state. 

Q.    State  as  near  as  you  can  P 

A.    Well,  perhaps  three  weeks. 

Q.  About  three  weeks  afler,  you  thought  you  had  punished  the  boy 
Redding  too  hard.    Have  you  thought  so  ever  since  ? 

A.    1  have  thought  so. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean,  then,  in  stating,  in  answer  to  the  diroct  qiies- 
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tion  I  put  to  you — ^*  Did  you  ever  consider  a  punishment  by  the  box  un- 
n6cessarny  severe  ?  " — **  1  think  not." 
A.    I  probably  was  confused,  as  I  am  now  somewhat 
Q.    Which  way,  then,  is  this  Committee  to  understand  you  to  testify? 
Do  you  tliink  that  case  was  severe,  or  that  the  cxiso  was  too  severe  F 
A.    It  was  severe. 
^     Too  severe? 
I  think  50. 
But  you  were  the  cause  of  it  ? 

I  WHS. 

No  one  else  was  responsible  for  it  but  yoursolf  ? 

No,  sir. 

Tliere  was  not? 

There  w;is  not. 

But  you  dill  not  report  it? 

I  did  not  rcjjort  it. 

)  CuAiUMAN.  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  this  witness  at 
It. 

Pkescott.    I  had  not  finished  my  examination  the  other  day,  Mr. 
man. 
I  Chairman.    You  may  go  on,  Mr.  Prescott. 

(By  Mr.  Pkescott.)  In  regard  to  that  sweat-box,  Mr.  Phillips, 
ere  any  boards  sometimes  used  to  make  that  box  smaller  than  it 
3  made  naturally? 

Sometimes,  sir,  boards  are  placed  on  the  inside  of  it. 

Are  they  there  ready  for  use  ? 

Yes,  sir. 

The  size  of  the  box  can  bo  made,  without  the  use  of  these  boards, 
ches  wide  ? 

I  cannot  state  anything  in  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  it 

Have  you  known  any  case  where  those  boards  were  used  ? 

I  have. 

These  extra  boards  ? 

I  have  seen  the  boards  in  the  box. 

What,  sir?  • 

I  have  seen  the  boards  in  the  box  when  a  boy  was  taken  out 

What  were  they  used  for  ? 

To  make  the  box  smaller. 

To  make  the  box  smaller  than  16 J  inches? 
I  Chairman.    Let  him  answer  that  distinctly. 

Prescott.    I  merely  had  reference  to  Dr.  Harvey's  testimony, 

took  down,  particularly,  in  writing  at  the  previous  examination, 
arvey's  testimony  was  that  the  box  was  21  inches  in  width,  and 
ing  compressed,  it  could  be  made  16^  inches. 

Chairman.    But  it  could  not  be  made  less  than  that? 

Prescott.    Not  without  extra  boards  being  used. 

(By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  you  know  of  any  boy  being  confined 
when  the  extra  boards  were  used  ? 

I  do;  Lombey. 
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Q.    Who  was  it? 

A.    A  boy  by  the  name  of  Lombey. 

Q.    Is  he  a  small  boy  ? 

A.    He  is  a  boy  who  would  weigh  perhaps  130  pounds. 

Q.    Well,  is  he  narrow-chested  or  broad-chested  P 

A.    Broad. 

Q.  Should  you  not  judge,  if  that  boy  was  put  in  there  with  thei 
boards,  that  he  was  squeezed  in  there  pretty  tight? 

A.    I  should  say  he  was. 

Q.    Could  he  move  his  hands  ? 

A.    His  hands,  but  probably  not  his  arms. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  case  where  boys  have  been  put  i 
with  their  hands  or  arms  strapped  ? 

A.    I  did  not  know  of  it 

Q.    Did  you  ever  use  a  strap  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.    I  did  not 

Q.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  strap  being  used  in  that  way  ? 

A.    I  have. 

Q.    What  have  you  heard  about  it  P 

A.  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Cummings  strapped  a  boy  with  hit 
behind  him  in  the  box ;  and  also  that  Mr.  Chase  did  the  same. 

Q.  You  testified  at  the  last  hearing,  Mr.  Phillips,  that  Mr.  Ch 
you  that  the  superintendent  punished  the  boy  Fitz-Gibbons,  ai 
called  Mr.  Chase,  who  took  the  boy  and  punished  him  until  he  ws 
he  rested,  and  then  he  commenced  again,  and  the  boy  fainted  du 
second  punishment.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Mr.  Chase  m 
statement  to  you  P 

A.  We  were  sitting  in  the  office,  writing  and  talking,  and  he  m 
statement 

Q.  How  came  the  matter  to  be  brought  up ;  what  led  to  his 
any  such  statement  as  that  P 

A.    We  were  talking  about  punishments. 

Q.    Did  he  speak  of  this  in  a  sort  of  braggadocia  way  P 

A.    Not  precisely;  I  think  he  was  simply  relating  things 
occurred. 

Q.  He  did  not  seem  to  speak  of  it  in  a  manner  as  if  he  was  a 
it,  did  he  P 

A.    Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  stated  that  in  the  matter  of  your  punishing  the  boys, ; 
sidered  that  you  were  carrying  out  your  instructions  in  the  matte 
cipline  in  the  institution.    What  did  you  think  about  that  P 

A.  I  have  heard  the  superintendent  say,  that  we  should  alwi 
quer  the  boy — any  boy.    He  did  not  say  what  means  we  should  u 

Q.     You  speak  of  one  boy  being  punished  by  a  tug  there ;  is 
plement  often  used  as  a  mode  of  punishment  or  as  a  weapon  P 
A.    I  think  it  is. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  use  a  round  tug  there  P 
A.    I  never  did* 
28 
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Q.  What  do  yoa  think  it  is ;  one  like  this  P  [Showing  the  witness  a 
piece  of  trace,  or  tug.] 

A.    Something  like  that,  it  may  have  been  longer  in  some  instances. 

Q.    Do  tho  officers  always  carry  this  in  their  pockets  F 

A.    Some  of  them  do. 

Q.  Well,  this  is  the  tug,  I  belioye,  with  which  the  boy  Hector  was  pun- 
ished ;  I  wish  you  would  look  at  that,  and  see  if  you  think  any  of  the 
officei*s  caiTy  ai'ound  a  weapon  of  that  kind,  as  thick  and  as  heavy  as 
that? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  have  you  known  to  carry  a  weapon  Uke  that  P 
.   A.    Mr.  Wheatley. 

Q.    Whop 

A.    Mr.  Wheatley. 

Q.    Anybody  else  P 

A.    Mr.  PhilUps. 

Q.    Who? 

A.    Myself. 

Q.    Anybody  else  P 

A     Mr  Wood. 

Q.    Mr.  Wood ;  anybody  else  P 

A.    Mr.  Bigclow,  I  think ;  no  others  that  I  recollect 

Q.    Well,  that  is  dififeront  from  the  common  strap,  is  it  P 

Mr.  Frescott.  1  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  other  strap  is  here 
that  was  presented  to  the  Committee  P 

Col.  Shepard.    I  carried  it  home  the  other  night 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  things  that 
have  been  put  in  here  as  evidence  may  remain  here  until  this  hearing  is 
doseii. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Did  you  see  the  other  strap  that  we  had 
here  before  us  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  sometimes  use  an  extra  heavy  strap 
like  this  P 

A.    They  do. 

Q.    Do  they  carry  it  about  their  persons  P 

A.    They  do. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  do  not  mean  a  strap  such  as  we  had 
here  last  week  P 

A.    It  is  the  kind  of  a  strap  that  Mr.  Prescott  now  shows  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pkescott.)  Whenever  you  used  the  strap  upon  a  boy, 
or  confined  him  in  the  sweat-box,  or  punished  him  in  any  way  by 
corporal  punishment,  were  you  required  to  report  or  record  this  punish- 
ment P 

A.    I  was  not 

Q.    Were  you  never  asked  to  do  it  P 

A.    I  was  not 

Q.    Did  you  ever  understand  that  it  was  a  part  of  your  dotj  P 

A.    I  never  did. 
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Q.    Did  joa  ever  see  anything  in  the  roles  requiring  jon  to  do  it  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  jon,  Mr.  Phillips,  that  the  punishments  you  inflicted 
you  were  not  compelled  to  record  or  report  P 

A.    I  was  not. 

Q.    Were  you  an  exception  to  the  other  officers  in  that  respect  P 

A.    I  think  not ;  I  think  the  teachera  were  required  to  keep  a  record. 

Q.  The  teachers  were  required  to  keep  a  record.  Were  the  teachers 
required  to  keep  a  record  of  the  boys  they  put  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    I  think  not 

Q.  Well,  were  not  the  officers,  when  they  punished  boys,  required  to 
report  it  P 

A.    It  was  very  seldom  that  any  case  was  reported. 

Q.  We  have  reports  of  the  punishments  by  Mr.  Hinckley,  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Armitage,  Mr.  Cummings,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Hayes  and 
Mr.  Bigelow.    These  are  both  teachers  and  officers,  are  they  notP 

A.    They  are. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  other  teachers  and  officers  were  obliged  to 
report  punishments  by  confinement  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  see  any  record  P 

A.    No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  I  mean,  did  you  ever  see  any  record  of  punishments  in  the  sweat- 
box  P 

A.    I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  records  of  punishments  made  out  upon  these 
blanks  P 

A.    I  have  seen  one  or  two. 

Q  Did  you  not  see  some  of  them  while  you  were  in  the  institution 
seyeral  months  P 

A.    Never,  until  I  had  been  connected  with  the  school  six  months. 

Q.    Never  heard  of  it  P 

A.  Never  heard  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  those  kept  in  the  great 
book. 

Q.    What  were  those  P 

A.    Simply  a  statement  that  such  a  boy  was  confined  in  the  lodge. 

Q.    Do  they  also  report  that  they  were  confined  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    They  do  not 

Q.  Mr.  Phillips,  you  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  boys  Sullivan,  Gaboon, 
Crowley  and  Lombey  had  been  punished  by  having  water  played  upon 
them  by  the  hose, — do  you  recollect  any  others  P 

A.    I  do  not  recall  any  others. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  more  about  the  punishment  of 
the  boy  Sullivan  by  officer  Wheatley.    When  was  it,  and  where  P 

A.  It  was  in  the  school-room  and  in  the  entry-way ;  I  do  not  know 
what  the  offence  was.  Mr.  Wheatley  was  punishing  the  boy  about  the 
head  and  shoulders  and  body. 

Q.    How  many  blows  should  you  judge  P 

A.    Fifty  or  sixty ;  I  cannot  state  positively. 
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Q.    Did  it  mark  the  boy's  face  and  head  any  p 

A.    I  think  it  did. 

Q.    What  was  done  with  the  boy  afterwards  P 

A.    He  was  put  in  a  strait-jacket  and  placed  in  the  dormitory  P 

Q.    How  long  was  he  kept  in  the  strait-jacket  P 

A.    Sixteen  or  seventeen  hours. 

Q.  How  do  I  understand  yon  boys  are  fed  when  they  are  put  in  the 
8t^:eat-boxP 

A.  They  are  fed  in  the  morning  before  they  are  placed  in  the  box,  and 
again  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.    They  are  fed  on  bread  and  water. 

Q.    Given  no  dinner  P 

A.    No  dinner. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  the  punishment  of  a  boy  there  by  the  name 
of  John  Danihy  P 

A.  He  has  been  punished,  but  I  do  not  reoolleot  any  circumstances 
connected  with  it. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  of  a  boy  named  Kenny  being  punished  there  P 

A.  He  has  been  punished,  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  these  matters  P  When  these 
officers  used  this  extra  heavy  trace,  which  is  about  double  the  thickness 
of  the  strap  first  shown  to  the  Committee,  did  they  get  authority  from 
the  superintendent  or  trustees  to  use  that  extra  heavy  weapon  P 

A.    I  cannot  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  think  they  did  P    You  say  you  used  one  once  P 

A.    I  have  used  one  in  self-defence  only. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    In  what  did  you  say  P 

A.    In  self-defence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prbsoott.)  Did  these  officers  have  any  authority  from 
the  trustees  to  use  this  extra  heavy  weapon  P 

A.    I  know  of  nothing  in  the  by-laws  that  mentions  it 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  do  not  think  of  anything  further. 

Mr.  LowB.    I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.    Dr.  Lowe  will  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lowe.)  You  spoke  on  Friday  of  a  boy  being  confined  in 
the  box  and  left  there  until  eleven  o*clock  at  night,  was  it  not  P 

A.    It  was. 

Q.    How  happened  you  to  find  him  P 

A.    I  happened  to  be  up  there. 

Q.  Was  a  boy  who  was  found  vomiting  in  the  box  released  from  it 
and  put  back  again  P 

A.  I  cannot  state  positively,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  many  that  are 
troubled  with  vomiting  when  placed  in  the  box.  Sometimes  they  clean 
up,  and  then  are  placed  in  the  box  again,  and  sometimes  they  are  taken 

OUtP 

Q.    Do  you  know  of  the  boy  Lombey  complaining  of  extra  pressure, 
which  came  from  the  extra  boards  put  in  P 
A.    I  think  nearly  all  the  boys  speak  of  the  force. 
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Q.  Well,  have  yon  any  reason  to  snppose  that  he  w.is  pressed  by  this 
aiTaogement  more  than  any  one  else  put  in  ? 

A.    I  do  not  recollect  of  anything. 

Q.  Is  there  any  record  kept,  in  any  way,  of  confinements  in  the  sweats 
box  ?    Is  there  any  verbal  statement  made  P 

A.    Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Mr.  Phillips,  did  yon  ever  know  a  boy  kept 
in  the  box  after  he  had  expressed  penitence  and  conformed  to  the  rules  P 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    What  did  you  say  P 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  knew  of  a  boy  kept  there  after  he  had  expressed  peni- 
tence and  willingness  to  conform  to  the  rules  P 

A.    I  have  not. 

Q.  You  told  me,  a  few  moments  ago,  that  within  the  last  six  weeks 
your  views  had  changed  with  reference  to  the  punishments  of  the  institu- 
tion P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom  have  you  conversed  during  the  last  six  weeks  upon  the 
punishments  of  the  institution  P 

A.    My  immediate  friends  and  family. 

Q.    Any  one  besides  them  P     Any  one  connected  with  the  institution  P 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.    Any  one  that  has  been  connected  with  the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Hinckley. 

Q.    Whop 

A.    Mr.  Hinckley.  ^ 

Q.    Who  else  have  you  conversed  with  about  the  institution  P 

A.    I  do  not  know,  personally. 

Q.    Any  member  of  this  Committee  P 

A.    Not  that  I  am  aware  of.    I  do  not  recollect  any. 

Q.    Any  member  of  the  Legislature  P 

A.    I  may  have  made  some  remarks  to  some  member. 

Q,    Well,  state  to  whom,  if  you  have  P 

A.    K  I  have,  it  was  to  Mr.  Hartshorn. 

Q.  You  think  you  have  conversed  with  Mr.  Hinckley  and  Mr.  Harts- 
horn? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Any  one  else  that  was  familiar  with  the  institution  P 

A.    I  do  not  recollect  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  You  spoke  of  a  boy  being  placed  in  the  box 
and  kept  there  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night    What  night  was  that  P 

A.    That  was  the  night  of  the  riot. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  as  one  of  the  cruel  cases  of  punishment 
in  the  institution,  or  as  an  oversight  following  naturally  from  a  night  of 
Bach  excitement  as  prevailed  at  that  time  P 

A.    It  was  probably  an  oversight. 

Q.    You  do  not  state  that  as  an  intended  act  of  cruelty  P 

A.    I  do  not. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  You  state  here  about  boys  being  confined  in 
that  sweat-box  until  they  Yomited.  You  say  they  are  taken  out,  and 
when  they  get  over  it,  they  are  put  back  into  it,  are  they  P  Is  that  the 
way  you  mean  itP 

A.    Precisely. 

Q.    How  many  cases  have  you  known  of  that  kind  P 

A.    I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.    Well,  have  you  known  fifty  P 

A.    I  think  not 

Q.    Have  you  known  twenty-five  P 

A.    I  have  not 

Q.  Well,  tell  somewhere  near.  Have  you  known  ten,  according  to 
your  best  judgment  P 

A.    I  think  there  has  been  as  many. 

Q.  Now,  how  is  thatP  You  stated  when  the  boys  were  ready  to  mind 
and  become  obedient  they  were  released.    Did  you  state  thatP 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  Well,  were  they  inquired  of  whether  they  were  penitent  and  ready 
to  obey  always  P 

A.    I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.    Is  that  your  experience  P 

A.  My  experience  is,  that  if  a  boy  asked  to  come  out,  I  always  took 
him  out 

Q.    Have  you  ever  said  anything  to  him  and  asked  him  to  mind  P 

A,    I  have. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  the  custom  is  P  How  sick  have  you  known 
boys  to  become  there  by^  being  confined,  Mr.  Phillips  P 

A.    Sick  enough  to  vomit 

Q.  Well,  of  course  you  have  your  judgment  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  Is 
it  because  the  atmosphere  is  so  close  in  there,  or  because  they  are  under 
such  a  system  of  torture  P 

A.    Well,  perhaps  both. 

Mr.  Davis.    I  do  not  think  I  will  ask  any  more  questions. 

Mr.  Hyde.    I  will  ask  you  o'nly  a  few  questions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Mention  any  other  boy  that  ever  vomited  in  the 
box. except  LombeyP 

A.    I  do  not  recollect  any  at  present 

Q.  You  cannot  recall  any  other  P  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Lombey 
boy's  vomiting  P 

A.    I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.    Was  he  not  proverbial  for  overeating  and  having  that  result  P 

A.  He  was  a  very  hearty  eater,  but  as  far  as  the  other  part  is  con- 
cerned I  cannot  state. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  any  such  results  following  his  hearty  eating 
at  any  other  time  P 

A.    Please  ask  the  question  once  more. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  any  such  result  to  follow  his  hearty  eating, 
except  at  the  time  he  was  in  the  box  P 

A.    I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. 
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Q.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  P 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.  Now^,  this  boy  that  yoa  pat  in  there  and  kept  three  hours,  and  when 
he  came  out  he  was  sweating  P 

A.    He  was. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  know  of  any  other  instances  P 

A.    There  have  been  many  others. 

Q.    Well,  did  you  ever  know  of  any  other  P 

A.    I  have. 

Q.    WhatP 

A.    I  cannot  recall  them  now. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  your  judgment  about  swearing  up  there  P  Do  you 
approve  of  it  P 

A.    Most  certainly  not. 

Q.    Did  you  over  do  any  swearing  there  P 

A.    I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  one  time,  after  you  had  conducted  prayer,  say  in  sub- 
stance— perhaps  not  the  exact  words,  but  in  substance — ^**  Damn  them, 
the  more  you  pray  for  them  the  worse  they  acf  P 

A.    No,  sir;  I  positively  deny  it. 

Q.    Anytliing  of  the  kind  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  1  positively  deny  it. 

Q.  And  in  another  instance,  "  God  damn  them,  you  would  give  twenty 
dollars  for  four  of  those  boys,  and  you  would  take  it  out  of  their  hides  ^^  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  used  any  such  language. 

Q.  And  did  not  Mr.  Armitage  speak  to  you  about  using  such  language 
at  the  time  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.    Now,  you  do  noi  like  officer  Wheatley,  do  you  P 

A.    Not,  perhaps,  as  well  as  I  might. 

Q.    Well,  you  rather  dislike  him,  do  you  not  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  if  you  like  to  have  it  so. 

Q.    Well,  I  only  want  the  fact  just  as  it  is  P 

A.  I  think  he  is  an  officer  that  does  not  attend  to  his  duties  as  he 
should. 

Q.    Well,  you  and  Mr.  Wheatley  did  not  get  along  very  well  together  P 

A.    Not  as  well  as  we  should. 

Q.    What  were  your  duties  up  there  P 

A.    Assistant  superintendent. 

Q.    What  were  your  duties  as  assistant  superintendent  P 

A.  To  look  after  the  discipline  and  attend  to  the  general  wants  of  the 
institution. 

Q.  Were  there  no  by-laws  or  rules  defining  what  your  duties  there 
wereP 

A.    There  were. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  liave  a  copy  of  them  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  See  if  this  is  a  copy  of  them  P  [Handing  the  witness  a  copy  of 
the  by-laws  of  institution.] 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Will  you  read  the  first  two  sections  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    [Reads.] 

Sect.  1.  The  duties  of  the  superintendent  shall  devolve  upon  the 
assistant  superintendent  for  the  time  being,  in  case  of  the  absence,  ill- 
ness, or  death  of  the  superintendent 

Sect.  2.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  aid  in  the  discipline  and  oreneral  man- 
agement of  the  institution,  and  to  report  to  the  superintendent  all  in- 
stances of  impropriety  of  conduct,  neglect  of  duty,  or  violation  of  the 
by-laws  and  regulations  which  may  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  he  shall 
attend  personailv  to  the  necessary  bathing  and  clothing  oi  the  boys,  and 
he  shall  be  at  the  office  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  and  remain 
there,  imless  called  away  by  other  duties,  until  the  boys  are  sent  to  bed 
at  night 

Mr.  Phillips.    Shall  I  read  the  third  section  P 
Mr.  Hyde.    Yes,  if  you  wish. 
Mr.  Phillips  [reading]  : — 

Sect.  3.  He  shall  keep  the  books  containing  the  financial  accounts  of 
the  institution,  and  others,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  admissions, 
discharges  and  histories  of  the  boys,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  their 
accuracy  and  neatness.  He  shall  also  keep  full  and  accurate  files  of  all 
bills  of  expenses,  paid  and  unpaid ;  carefully  examine  and  certify  to  the 
correctness  of  the  bills,  when  not  certified  to  by  the  superintendent ;  and 
be  able  to  state  the  indebtedness  or  expenses  of  the  institution  ^whenever 
called  upon  to  do  so.  At  the  close  of  each  financial  year,  he  shall  furnish 
to  the  treasurer  a  specific  statement  of  all  the  expenses  of  the  institution 
during  the  vear ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  fiimish 
a  iiill  schedule  of  tools,  furniture,  bedding,  cattle,  horses,  carriages,  and 
of  all  movable  property  belonging  to  the  institution.  He  shall  also 
make  out  indentures,  and  do  such  other  necessary  writing  as  is  not 
especially  assigned  by  these  by-laws. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Did  you  have  a  copy  of  these  before  you  oom- 
menced  your  duties  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  Now,  the  by-laws  say  you  shall  report  all  the  instances  of  improper 
conduct.  Should  you  consider  it  improper  conduct  for  a  person  to  punish 
a  boy  more  severely  than  he  ought  to  P 

A.    I  should. 

Q.    Then  it  was  your  duty  to  report  such  cases,  if  you  knew  of  them  P 

A.    It  was. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  report  any  to  the  superintendent  or  to  the  trustees  P 

A.    I  think  not    I  do  not  recollect  of  any. 

Q.    Now,  you  have  stated  that  you  used  a  tug  once  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  were  the  circumstances  of  that  P 

A.  I  was  going  to  whip  a  boy  with  a  light  strap,  and  the  boy  attempted 
to  strike  me.  I  spoke  with  him  a  moment,  and  he  appeared  to  repent  I 
told  him  to  hold  out  his  hand,  ancf  he  would  not ;  he  attempted  to  choke 
me,  then  I  struck  him. 

Q.    What  with  P 
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A.  My  hand.  Then  I  took  mj  heayy  strap  and  struok  him  aoroM  tt 
shoulders. 

Q.    How  did  yon  happen  to  have  that  strap  P 

A.    I  had  it  with  me. 

Q.    Did  you  carry  it  all  the  time  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  did  yon  happen  to  have  it  P 

A.    I  cannot  tell  yon. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  carry  it  at  any  other  time  P  How  mach  did  you  ev< 
carry  it  P 

A.  I  have  carried  it  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  desire  among  the  boj 
for  mischief. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  heavy  strap,  as  you  call  it  P  Was  it 
piece  of  a  tug  P 

A. .  It  was. 

Q.    Where  did  you  get  it  P 

A.    In  the  storeroom. 

Q.    How  much  did  you  carry  it  there  P 

A.    I  cannot  state ;  perhaps,  altogether,  I  may  have  carried  it  a  mont 

Q.  Now,  did  you  ever  carry  it  when  you  did  not  deem  it  wi 
necessary  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  Well,  why  did  you  carry  it  when  you  did  not.  deem  it  wi 
necessary  P 

A.    Because  it  might  be  necessary. 

Q.  I  say  when  you  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  carry  it,  not  whc 
you  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  use  it.  Did  you  ever  carry  it  when  yc 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  carry  it  P 

A.  Well,  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  institution  to  carry  pistols,  an 
for  that  reason  I  wanted  something  to  protect  myself  with  in  case  < 
necessity. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  carry  it  when  you  did  not  deem  it  necessary  t 
carry  it  P 

A.    I  did  not 

Q.  You  never  did  P  Then,  so  far  as  you  carried  a  tug,  you  carried 
when  you  thought  it  was  necessary  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  judgment  in  regard  to  the  general  character  of  th 
boys  there  P 

A.    There  were  many  hard  boys,  and  many  disagreeable  boys. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  have  that  institution  carried  o 
without  some  discipline  P 

A.    I  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  discipline. 

Q.    Absolutely,  is  it  not  P 

A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.    And  at  times  it  is  to  be  severe  P 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q.  Take  this  case  where  the  boy  grabbed  you  by  the  throat ;  wha 
24 
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would  jou  recommend  in  such  a  case  as  that?  You  woold  not  depend 
on  moral  persuasion,  would  you  P 

A.    Not  precisely. 

Q.    What  would  you  recommend  P    How  large  a  boy  was  that  P 

A.    Well,  perhaps  he  weighed  about  130  pounds. 

Q.  As  stout  as  you  were,  perhaps  P  Many  of  those  boys  are  very 
muscular,  are  they  not  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  yon  recommend  when  a  boy  grabbed  you  by  the 
throat  P 

A.    Nothing  different  from  what  I  did. 

Q.  You  cannot  conceive  of  any  change  for  the  benefit  of  cases  like 
thisP 

A.    I  cannot. 

Q.    Well,  are  there  not  many  cases  requiring  immediate  action  P  . 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  not  most  of  the  cases  you  have  spoken  of  here,  which  have 
occurred,  been  cases  of  that  kind  P 

.A.  That  I  cannot  say ;  so  far  as  1  am  concerned,  personally,  they  have 
been,  all  of  them. 

Q.  As  you  have  understood,  and  as  you  have  heard  of  other  officers, 
have  you  not  heard  that  other  officers  have  had  similar  experience  P 

A.    I  do  not  know  their  experience. 

Q.  As  you  have  understood  it ;  that  is,  the  boys  did  not  have  any 
ill-will  to  assault  you  when  they  did  not  any  other  officer  P 

A.    No,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.    Well,  did  they  not  have  a  similar  experience  with  you  P 

A.    They  may  have  had  the  same  experience. 

Q.    Do  you  not  understand  they  did  P 

A.    Not  in  all  cases. 

Q.    Well,  in  many  cases  P 

A.    In  many. 

Q.  Now,  you  state  that  Cummings  and  Chase  put  a  boy  in  the  box 
and  strapped  his  hands  behind  him.    Who  told  you  that  P 

A.    Mr.'  Chase. 

Q.    Anybody  else  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  there  has  been  some  talk  about  Cahoon ;  he  was  wet  down, 
was  he  not  P 

A.    He  was. 

Q.    You  were  acting  superintendent  that  day,  were  you  not  P 

A.    I  do  not  recollect 

Q.    The  superintendent  himself  was  away  that  day  P 

A.    I  cannot  remember ;  I  cannot  tell ;  he  may  have  been  away. 

Q.    Yon  was  down  there  at  the  time  P 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    The  superintendent  was  not  down  there  P 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  whaleyer  directions  were  given,  did  you  not  give  them  in  a 
measure  P    You  were  superior  officer  on  the  spot  P 

A,    I  was. 

Q.  Now,  while  that  was  going  on,  did  you  direct  that  some  order 
should  be  given  P    Now,  answer  that  question. 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.    Who  was  applying  the  water  P 

A.    Mr.  Hayes,  I  think. 

Q.    Now,  why  did  you  direct  more  water  to  be  given  him  P 

A.    Because  I  wished  him  to  state  that  he  had  had  enough. 

Q.    Well,  how  long  was  the  water  applied  to  him  P 

A.    I  cannot  state  positively. 

Q.    Well,  about  how  long  P 

A.    It  may  have  been  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  Well,  if  there  was  any  improper  application  of  water,  you  were 
responsible  for  it  at  that  time,  were  you  P 

A.    I  was  at  that  time. 

Q.    What  was  the  hose  usedP 

A.    The  garden  hose,  with  a  quarter-inch  stream. 

Q.  The  small  garden  hose.  What  was  the  power  applied— anything 
more  than  the  head  of  water  P 

A.    I  think  not 

Q.  Now,  you  say  at  that  time  you  told  him  to  give  him  more  after  he 
stopped  once,  did  you  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  consider  that  was  an  injurious  application  of  water  P 
Now,  let  us  see.  Did  you  ever  go  up  and  find  Lombey  in  the  box  when 
you  had  any  trouble  with  him  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    What  was  the  trouble  with  him  P    Tell  us  about  it  P 

A.  I  found  him  in  the  box,  and  took  him  out  I  do  not  know  what 
officer  put  him  in  the  box.  Immediately  upon  being  taken  out,  he  took 
one  of  those  boards  and  attempted  to  str^e  me  on  the  head  with  it 

Q.    What  did  you  do  P 

A.    I  knocked  him  down. 

Q.    You  knocked  him  down ;  w^,  what  else  P 

A.  He  got  up  again  with  the  intention  or  intended  to  choke  me.  I 
took  him  by  the  throat,  pushed  him  up  against  the  partition,  took  out  my 
strap  and  struck  him  across  the  legs  and  shoulders,  until  I  thought  he 
had  had  enough,  and  stopped. 

Q.    Well,  now,  with  all  the  light  you  have  had  since— 

A.  I  have  not  finished,  sir.  As  I  was  about  taking  the  boy  down- 
stairs, I  heard  the  superintendent  say,  *'  You  have  not  given  him  half 
enough ;  give  him  some  more,  and  finish  him  up  this  time.^  So  I  gave 
him  some  more.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Well,  now,  with  all  the  light  you  have  had  since  on  that  matter, 
where  a  boy  came  at  you  with  a  board  and  tried  to  strike  you  over  the 
head,  should  you  regard  that  conduct  as  justifiable  P 

A.    I  should. 
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Q.  Can  yon  suggest,  under  the  circnmstances,  of  a  boy  assaaldng  an 
officer  over  the  head  with  a  board,  any  improvement  over  it  P 

A.    I  do  not  think  I  can. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  what  boy^s  hands  were  strapped  behind  him  in  the 
boxP  •  •  , 

A.    I  cannot  state  positively ;  I  think  it  was  Lombey. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  it  was  for  P 

A.    I  do  not 

Q.    Never  heard  P 

A.    Never  heard. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  say  you  were  there  f 

A.    Something  over  eight  months. 

Q.  Now,  were  the  boys  ever  disorderly  any  time  when  you  had  charge 
of  the  dining-hall  ? 

A.    They  were. 

Q.    To  what  extent  P 

A.    The  whole  upper  department. 

Q.    What  did  you  do  P 

A.  Repoi*ted  it  to  the  superintendent  I  spoke  to  the  boys  first,  and 
after  breakfast  it  was  reported  to  the  superintendent 

Q.    Well,  what  was  done  about  it  P 

A.  We  took  some  action  in  regard  to  the  matter ;  I  do  not  remember 
precisely  what  it  was.  I  think  it  Was  to  force  the  boys  to  make  a  state- 
ment saying  they  would  not  do  the  same  again. 

Q.    Well,  see  if  they  signed  this  paper  P     [Showing  witness  a  paper.] 

A.    I  think  that  is  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hyde.    This  I  will  read.    [Reads.] 

WssTBoaovoH,  November  18, 1876. 
To  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Bioblow. 

Gentlemen  :~ We,  whose  names  are  annexed,  sincerely  regret  the 
conduct  of  the  boys  of  the  upper  department  in  the  dining-haU ;  and,  as 
an  evidence  of  our  sincerity,  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  not  to  take  part, 
or  in  any  way  encourage  such  disturbance  or  mean  conduct  in  the  future. 
We  therefore  respeotffily  request  that  you  will  release  us  from  further 
punishment 

Q.    That  was  signed  by  a  large  number  of  boys.    What  was  the  pun- 
ishment P 
A.    I  think  they  were  placed  on  short  rations ;  I  am  not  positive. 
Q.    Now,  who  took  that  paper  to  the  boys  to  have  them  sign  it,  as  you 
understand  P    Who  required  of  the  boys  that  they  should  express  their 
regret  P 
A.    Col.  Shepard,  I  think. 

Q.    Well,  now,  the  time  this  was  being  signed,  where  were  you  P 
A.    I  cannot  state.    I  think  I  was  in  the  office. 
Q.    Were  you  not  having  some  trouble  with  the  boy  Crowley  P 
r. 

ou  ever  have  any  trouble  with  the  boy  Crowley  P 
lot  recollect    Crowley  P    Yes.    He  was  in  the  corridor  and 
icle  at  one  of  the  officers. 
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Q.    Well,  what  was  it  called  P 

A.    It  was  a  chamber  vessel. 

Q.    What  officer  did  he  throw  it  at  P 

A.    Mr.  Armitage,  I  think. 

Q.    What  did  you  do  P 

A.  I  started  for  the  stairs  to  go  to  the  corridor  to  receive  the  boy. 
The  Officers  told  me  not  to  go,  for  he  would  kill  me.  I  returned  and  went 
into  the  hall,  and  was  arranging  some  plan  of  capturing  the  boy  without 
injury  to  myself  or  the  officers ;  the  superintendent  came  along  and  told 
us  not  to  have  anything  to  say  or  do  with  him.  Shortly  after,  the  super- 
intendent came  in  and  directed  the  officers  to  leave  the  hall,  and  went  up 
to  the  boy.    He  came  down,  I  think,  and  placed  him  in  the  lodge. 

Q.    He  went  up  to  the  lodge,  did  he  notP 

A.    He  did. 

Q.  And  took  the  boy  to  the  lodge.  Did  the  boy  have  anything  in  his 
hands  at  the  time  P 

A.    At  what  time  P 

Q.    At  the  time  Colonel  Sbepard  went  up,  or  after  he  made  his  threat 

A.  He  had  something  after  he  made  his  threat,  but  I  cannot  state 
whether  he  had  it  when  Colonel  Shepard  went  up. 

Q.    What  did  he  have  in  his  hand  when  he  made  the  threat  P 

A.    Another  vesseJ. 

Q.    With  which  he  was  threatening  any  one  who  came  P 

A.    He  was. 

Q.    Did  he  not  have  one  in  each  hand  P 

A.    He  did  at  one  time. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  had  anything  in  his  hand  at  the  time 
Colonel  Shepard  went  up  P 

A.  I  saw  him  lay  them  down,  and  I  do  not  think  he  picked  them  up 
again. 

Q.  Now,  when  this  occurred.  Col.  Shepard  was  out  in  the  yard  with 
the  boys,  because  of  the  trouble  you  had  had  in  the  dining'Toom  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  fact 

Q.  And  as  soon  as  he  got  through,  he  came  in,  directed  the  officers 
to  go  away,  and  took  care  of  the  boy,  did  he  not  P 

A.    He  did. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  this  boy  came  to  the  corridor  until 
Col.  Shepard  took  him  P 

A.    I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.    About  how  long  P    Was  it  quite  a  while  P 

A.    Well,  perhaps  16  or  20  minutes. 

Q.    What  has  become  of  the  boy  Redding  P 

A.    I  think  he  is  in  Worcester. 

Q.    He  is  in  the  house  of  correction,  is  he  not  P 

A.    I  think  so. 

Mr.  Htde.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  have  to  ask  Mr.  Phil- 
lips ;  you  went  over  so  much  of  the  ground  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to 
repeat  it 
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Mr.  Washburn.  What  was  that  little  pamphlet  yoa  sabmitted  to  the 
Witness  P 

Mr.  Htdb.    a  copy  of  the  by-laws.    Has  it  not  been  put  in  F 

Mr.  Washburn.    I  do  not  care  about  it 

Mr.  Htde.  Perhaps  it  had  better  be  put  in.  [A  copy  of  the  by-laws 
was  submitted.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn.)  What  was  your  answer,  Mr.  Phillips/with 
reference  to  the  by-laws  P    Did  you  say  you  had  a  copy  of  them  P 

A.    I  had  a  copy  of  them. 

Q.  Why  did  you  testify  on  the  7th  of  February  that  you  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  know  what  the  by-laws  provided  in  answer  to  the  question  I  putP 

A.  I  did  not  intend  to  testify  so  in  regard  to  the  by-laws.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  know  what  the  by-laws  were.  I  do  not  think  I  made  the 
statement ;  I  think  I  made  the  statement  that  I  had  no  opportunity  that 
time  you  wished  me  to  refresh  my  mind  in  regard  to  that ;  I  think  the 
Committee  will  remember  it. 

Mr.  Lowe.    I  remember ;  that  was  it,  Col.  Washburn. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Washburn.)    Tou  had  previously  had  them  P 

A.    I  had.. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  wanted  to  fortify  the  significance  of  your  reply  on 
the  7th  of  February. 

The  Chairman.    You  are  excused  for  the  present,  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Htde.    I  believe  your  next  summoned  witness  was  Mr.  Clark. 

The  Chairman.    If  he  is  here — 

Mr.  Prescott.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  investigation  proceeds  I 
would  like  to  state  that  during  the  past  day  or  two  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  some  two  or  three  boys  who  have  recently  left  the  Westborough 
Reform  School,  and  who  live  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  my  office. 
One  of  those  boys,  I  believe,  desires  to  go  into  the  country  within  a  day 
or  two  to  work  upon  a  farm.  At  my  request  three  of  those  boys  are 
present  to-day,  and  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  them  called  now, 
because  it  will  be  much  more  convenient  to  have  them  testify  to-day 
than  at  some  other  time.  At  my  request  they  came  here  to-day.  I  would 
ask  that  those  boys  may  be  allowed  to  give  their  testimony  to-day.  At 
least  it  will  be  a  convenience  to  them. 

Mr.  Washburn.    I  think  the  request  is  reasonable,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  first  the  Committee  have  known  of  it  If 
no  objection  be  made  to  it,  Mr.  Prescott  can  call  such  of  the  bbys  as  he 
sees  fit. 

Edward  F.  O'Shea— i8ft(;om. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    How  old  are  you  P 

A.    Twenty-one  last  November. 

Q.    When  did  you  leave  the  Westborough  institution  P 

A.    The  10th  of  last  August. 

Q.  You  left  there  as  one  of  the  inmates  the  10th  of  last  August ;  have 
you  been  employed  upon  the  new  part  since  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  at  work  P 

A.    Seven  months. 
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Q.  You  left  that  work,  when  P 

A.  Fourteenth  of  February. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  for  P 

A.  For  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Hawthorne. 

Q.  You  worked  for  one  of  the  contractors  for  wages,  upon  the  new 
partP 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  institution  P 

A.  About  88  months. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  some  of  the  punishments  of  tfaa 
institution.    Have  you  been  at  any  time  punished  by  the  superintendent  P 

•A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  HowP 

A.  Put  into  the  strait-jacket. 

Q.  Well,  describe  it. 

A.  I  was  put  in  the  strait-jacket  and  kept  in  there  from  morning 
till  night.  He  put  me  in  about  half-past  seven  or  eight  o'dook  and  kept 
me  in  there  till  night-time,  and  then  took  me  out. 

Q.  How  long—    Were  you  kept  there  one  day  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  kept  there  four  days. 

Q.  Kept  in  the  strait-jacket  four  days  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Taken  out  at  night  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Taken  out  every  night  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fed  regularly  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  bread  and  water,  morning  and  night 

Q.  No  dinner  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  punished  by  the  superintendent  in  any  other  way  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  punished  by  Mr.  Wheatley  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  P 

A.  By  a  kind  of  strap  or  trace  or  tug. 

Q.  It  was  a  flat  trace,  like  that  which  you  have  seen  here  this  morning  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  as  thick  as  that,  or  one  of  the  ordinary  straps  P 

A.  It  was  as  thick  as  that  [witness  was  shown  a  trace]  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  whipped  with  a  weapon  as  thick  as  thatP 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  severely  were  you  strapped  P 

A.  Over  the  hands  and  back. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  nature  of  the  whipping,  and  what  the  whip- 
ping was  for  P 

A.  I  was  taken  to  the  officers^  room  and  whipped. 

Q.  You  were  whipped  over  the  hands  P 

A,  Yds,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  places  P 

A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Over  the  back? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  marked  at  all  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  P 

A.  There  was  a  kind  of  blood  blister  on  one  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tbain.)  On  one  side  of  the  back  or  one  side  of  the 
handP 

A.  One  side  of  the  hand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pb£SCOTT.)  Were  you  blistered  so  you  coaldn^  Ait 
downP 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  couldn^  you  sit  down  P 

A.  I  could  sit  down  on  one  side,  and  after  the  blister  broke  I  could 
sit  down  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Ever  been  confined  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  see  it  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  come  you  to  see  it  up  in  the  attic  P 

A.  I  was  up  there  with  one  of  the  officers. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  strap  there  at  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  see  any  strap  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  confined  in  the  lodge,  have  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  confined  there  at  one  time  P 

A.  Two  or  three  days. 

Q.  What  was  your  food  then  P 

A.  Bread  and  water. 

Q.  You  had  all  the  bread  and  water  yon  wanted  P 

A.  Sometimes  we  had,  and  other  times  we  hadn't 

Q.  Is  it  a  comfortable  place  there  P 

A.  Not  very  comfortable  there. 

Q.  It  is  comfortable  there  in  cold  weather  P 

A.  I  wasn't  down  there  in  cold  weather. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  boy  Gartland,  who  committed  suicide 
there? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  looking  boy  was  he  P 

A.  He  was  small,  and  deformed  in  the  back. 

Q.  How  deformed  P 

A.  He  had  a  hump  on  his  back. 

Q.  He  was  a  hunchback  boy  P 

A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  joa  know  anything  abont  Gartiiand^B  punishment  before  .h« 
committed  suicide. 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  outcry  from  Gartland  while  he  was  reeeiTiag 
punishment. 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  didn^  know  anything  about  Gartland^s  punishment  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  the  punishment  of  the  boy  Watson  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  do  you  know  about  that  P 

A.  It  was  in  the  shop  after  he  was  whipped.  He  run  in  with  his 
face  all  cut  and  covered  with  blood. 

Q.  Well,  will  jou  describe  how  he  looked,  and  where  he  came  from 
and  where  you  were  P 

A.    We  were  all  working  in  the  shop. 

Q.    What  shop  P 

A.  The  chair-shop.  The  door  was  open,  and  he  run  in  and  muttered 
some  threats  or  spmething,  and  said  they  couldn^t  hurt  him  anyway,  and 
he  would  make  them  pay  for  it  He  grabbed  something  off  the  bench — 
a  knife  or  something. 

Q.    Did  you  understand  that  he  had  just  been  punished  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  punished ;  his  face  was  all 
cut  up. 

Q.    What  did  he  run  into  the  shop  for  P 

A.    I  couldn't  tell,  unless  to  get  some  of  the  other  boys  to  help  him. 

Q.    What  for  P 

A.    To  get  satisfaction  out  of  the  officers  that  punished  ham. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  lodge  when  Watson  was  taken  down  tbece  after- 
wards P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  down  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  did  he  look  P 

A.    I  did  not  go  down. 

Q.  How  did  you  understand  that  be  had  been  punished  P  You  say 
tbat  his  face  was  covered  with  blood ;  did  he  tell  you  about  it  afterwards  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  told  us  down  in  the  lodge  that  an  officer,  named  Mr. 
Bigelow,  smashed  a  chair  over  him. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  all  the  particulars  of  the  punishment, 
so  far  as  he  told  you  about  itP 

A.  He  said  he  was  brought  into  the  office— brought  into  Mr.  Bigelow^s 
office— which  is  right  opposite  the  office  of  Mr.  Wheatley.  They  had 
some  words  about  parting  two  boys ;  I  believe  the  superintendent  gave 
an  order  that>  the  two  boys  hadn^t  ought  to  go  together,  and  they  went 
together,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Wheatley  didn't  know  whether  he  told  Mi. 
Shepard  so  or  not  At  any  rate,  he  took  Watson  in  Mr.  Bigelow's  room ; 
thdy  had  some  scuffiing  in  there,  or  something,  and  while  the  officer  was 
26 
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whipping  him  with  a  strap,  Mr.  Wheatlej  camo  behind  and  stmck  the 
boy  with  a  chair  over  his  head,  and  then  the  boy  run  out  into  the  shop. 

Q.  After  being  beaten  over  the  head  with  a  chair,  he  run  into  the  shop 
with  his  face  covered  with  blood,  crying  for  help  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    He  did  not  ci'y  for  help. 

Q.    What  did  he  come  in  there  for  ? 

A.    I  suppose  to  get  some  of  the  other  boys  to  help  him. 

Q.    What  is  this  Watson ;  is  he  a  great  big —  P 

A.    No,  sir.    He  is  a  short,  stout  boy. 

Q.    How  short  is  he ;  tall  as  you  are  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  not  more  than  ibur  feet  three  or  fomr  inches. 

Q.  Four  feet  and  three  or  four  inches.  Did  you  see  a  boy  punished  by 
the  name  of  McGafferty  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  was  it,  and  by  whom  ? 

A.    It  was  in  the  entry  leading  between  the  two  sleeping-rooms. 

Q.    Who  punished  him  ? 

A.    An  officer  ntmied  Hall. 

Q.    How  did  he  punish  hira  ? 

A.    He  punished  him  over  the  hands  and  over  the  back. 

Q.    Marked  his  head  or  face  at  all  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    He  said  he  was  all  sore  after  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  boy  named  Martin  being  kept  in 
the  lodge  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  boy  named  Martin  was  there,  and  he  had  some  trouble 
with  an  officer  named  Hall,  because  he  would  not  apologize  to  him,  and 
he  stated  that  he  kept  him  there  forty-eight  days. 

Q.    He  stated  that  he  kept  him  there,  how  long  P 

A.    About  forty-eight  days. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  boy  named  Sailor  being  punished 
there P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  superintendent  say  anything  in  regard  to  the 
Gartland  boy  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  boy  at  all  after  he  was  dead  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  didn't  go  to  his  funeral  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  was  working  in  the  kitchen,  and  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  see  him.    I  was  at  work  in  the  bakeiy. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  who  maltreated —  The  men  there,  in  your 
judgment,  officers  or  teachers,  who  maltreated  the  boys  P 

A.  I  don't  find  any  fault  with  any  of  the  officers,  only  Mr.  Bigelow 
and  Mr.  Wheatley. 

Q.    Did  you  know  Mr.  Phillips  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  his  reputation  among  the  boys  P 

A.    He  always  used  me  well  enough. 

Q.    Did  you  know  any  of  the  outside  officers  P 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  yoa  know  Mr,  Wood  ? 

A.    Yes  sir.    He  was  there  when  I  was  there. 

Q.    Did  you  know  anything  jibout  Mr.  Hinckley  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  his  reputation  among  the  boys  P 

A.    Ho  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  nice  kind  of  a  man. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Hinckley,  so  far  as  you  know  and  the  boys  said,  so  severe 
in  his  punishments  as  Mr.  Wheatley  or  Mr.  Bigelow? 

A.    I  don't* know,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions;  you 
stated  that  you  had  been  kept  in  the  strait-jacket  how  long — four  days  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  were  you  put  in  the  strait-jacket  for  ? 

A.  I  took  a  pair  of  pants  because  they  woro  too  wide  and  sewed  them 
up  and  made  them  smaller.  I  sewed  them  up  in  the  legs  and  made  them 
smaller. 

Q.    Was  that  the  only  offence  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  put  you  in  the  strait-jacketP 

A.    Mr.  Shepard. 

Q.    ThesaperintendentP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Shepard  tell  you  at  any  time  that  if  you  behaved  your- 
self, or  would  do  better,  you  need  not  go  into  the  strait-jacket  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Or  that  you  would  be  taken  out  P 

A.  No,  sir.  But  after  I  had  been  in  three  days,  I  asked  him  to  let  me 
ont,  and  he  said  he  would ;  and  the  next  day  he  let  me  out,  and  told  me 
not  to  get  into  such  trouble  any  more. 

Q.    And  the  only  trouble  was  sewing  up  a  pair  of  pants  P 

A.  I  took  the  pair  of  pants.  I  got  them  in  the  bathing-room  and 
brought  them  in. 

Q.    Were  they  your  pants  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  they  were  some  pants  that  were  left  in  the  bathing-room. 

Q.    You  took  a  pair  of  pants  that  belonged  to  another  boy  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  didn't  belong  to  any  one.  They  were  hanging  in  the 
bathing-room. 

Q.    You  spoke  of  being  strapped  severely  at  one  time  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  your  offence  then  P 

A.  There  was  whispering  and  buzzing  around  in  the  school,  and  the 
ofQcers  blamed  mo  for  it,~said  I  done  it. 

Q.    You  had  been  whispering  and  making  some  disturbance  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  there  was  whispering,  and  I  was  blamed  for  it. 

Q.    The  officer  punished  you,  supposing  you  were  the  one  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  time  you  were  ever  in  the  strait-Jacket,  the 
time  you  spoke  of  P 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ton  have  been  in  the  strait-jacket  before  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  in  alter  that. 

Q.  What  were  you  in  the  strait-jacket  |br  afterwards  P 

A.  For  whispering  in  school  ? 

Q.  Were  yon  ever  punished  by  the  strap  after  the  time  yoa  spoke  of  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  before  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  in  the  lodge  after  the  time  you  spoke  of  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  yon  in  the  lodge  for  afterwards  P 

A.  Hitting  a  boy. 

Q.  When  do  you  say  you  left  the  institation  P 

A.  The  tenth  day  of  August 

Q.  Were  you  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  you  leftP 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  your  time  expired  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  superintendent  let  me  go  P 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbescott.)  When  you  were  in  the  institation  then, 
didn^t  your  parents  come  up  to  see  you  P 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who,  your  father  and  mother  P 

A.  My  father  came  up. 

Q.  Didn^t  you  have  full  opportunity  to  converse  with  him  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  was  talking  with  him,  I  had  to  talk  with  the 
officer  near  me. 

Q.  Are  not  boys  allowed  to  talk  with  their  parents  alone,  when  they 

oome  to  see  them  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  regulations  in  regard  to  that  P 

A.  You  have  got  to  speak  in  a  tone  so  tiiat  the  officer  can  hear  what 
you  say. 

Q.  Is  an  officer  always  present  when  parents  or  Mends  oome  to  see 
youP 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  speak  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  are  you  told  by  the  officer 
to  speak  louder  P 

A.  I  was  never  told  so. 

Q.  Are  you  expected  to  speak  loud,  so  that  the  officer  can  hear  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  allowed  to  tell  your  parents  about  the  institation  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  P 

A.  You  might  tell  them  good  things  about  the  institution ;  but  if  yoa 
wrote  in  letters  anything  bad  about  it,  I  don^t  suppose  they  would  go. 

Q.  When  your  friends  and  parents  come  there,  you  tell  them  about 
tke  institution,  all  you  want  to,  bad  or  otherwise P 

A.  Not  without  an  officer  hearing  you. 
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Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  knew  the  trustees  of  the  institotion, 
did  nt  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  you  saw  them,  you  knew  them  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  they  came,  did  you  frequently  see  them  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  complaint  to  the  trustees,  in  regard  to  your 
treatment  in  the  institution  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    £yer  make  complaint  to  the  superintendent  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  knew  you  could  complain  to  the  trustees  or  superintendent  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  felt  that  you  were  badly  treated,  would  n^t  you  have 
complained  to  the  trustees  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Datis.)  You  stated  that  the  reason  why  you  were  put 
in  the  strait-jacket  was  because  you  took  a  pair  of  pants  from  the 
wash-room,  and,  they  being  too  large,  you  sewed  them  up,  and  you  were 
put  in  the  strait-jacket  for  it ;  was  that  the  statement  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  consider  that  you  had  a  right  to  take  those  pants  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  long  as  they  were—  I  had  no  right  to  take  them,  but  I 
took  them. 

Q.  But  what  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  you  considered  it  a  case  of 
larceny,  when  you  took  them  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  did  not  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Why  not. 

A.  Because  they  were  hanging  there  and  no  one  had  use  for  them,  and 
I  took  them. 

Q.    You  supposed  it  was  all  right  P 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q,  Well,  he  reminded  you  that  it  was  not  right ;  who  first  discovered 
tbisP 

A.    The  man  who  takes  charge  of  the  bathing-house. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  P 

A.    He  reported  it  to  the  superintendent 

Q.    What  next? 

A.    I  was  put  in  the  strait-jacket. 

Q.  Did  the  superintendent  talk  with  you  before  he  put  you  into  the 
strait-jacket  P  • 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  P 
•   A.    He  told  me  I  had  no  right  to  take  the  pants  and  destroy  property 
and  cut  them  up.  ' 

Q.    What  did  you  say  then  P 
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A.  I  said  nothing. 

Q.  You  were  put  into  the  strait-jacket? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  whipped  for  whispering  in  the  school,  do  yoa  say 
you  whispered  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  suspected  you  of  whispering  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  explain  to  them  that  you  didn't  whisper  ? 

A.  I  told  them  that  it  was  not  I  that  was  whispering. 

Q.  And  what  did  they  say  P 

A.  They  said  it  was  around  me  somewhere,  and  wanted  to  know  who 
it  was. 

Q.  And  you  told  them  you  didn't  know  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  whisper  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  whisper. 

Q.  Who  did  you  tell  this  to  P 

A.  To  oflScer  Wheatley  P 

Q.  What  did  he  say  P 

A.  He  said  if  I  didnt  know,  I  would  have  to  stand  the  punishment 
for  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  told  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  punished  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  did  he  do  it — let  us  understand  about  that  P 

A.  He  brought  me  down  in  his  room  and  took  a  strap  out  of  a  bureau 
and  whipped  me  on  the  hand  and  then  on  the  back. 

Q.  Was  it  on  the  bare  back  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whipped  you  with  your  clothes  on  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  •  (By  the  Chairman.)  If  you  had  obeyed  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  done  as  well  as  you  knew  how,  do  you  think  you  would  have 
been  punished  in  that  institution  P 

A.  No,  sir.  K 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbescott.)  Do  you  think  the  officers,  generally,  or  any 
number  of  the  officers,  punished  very  harshly  and  severdy  at  times  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htde.)  What  were  you  sent  there,  to  the  institutioxi, 
forP  .  •    '  . 

A.  Larceny. 

Q.  In  Boston  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  father  living  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Cf.  Mother  living? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  joQ  at  the  time  you  were  sent  there  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  yoQ  ever  been  sent  anywhere  else  before  being  sent  to  the 
institution  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  ? 

A.  Deer  Island. 

Q.  For  what? 

A.  Not  going  to  school. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  P 

A.  Eighteen  months. 

Q.  And  then  lately  sent  to  Westborough  for  larceny  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  sent  to  Deer  Island  P 

A.  Fifteen. 

Q.  And  were  there  eighteen  months.    How  long  after  you  left  Deer 
Island  was  it  before  you  were  sent  to  the  Westborough  Reform  School  P 

A.  About  five  months. 

Q.  And  what  larceny  were  you  sent  there  for  P 

A.  I  was  in  a  crowd  that  went  through  a  block  and  took  all  the  lead- 
pipe  out  of  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  were  sent  to  the  school  for  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  houses  did  you  take  lead-pipe  out  of  P 

/  A.  A  whole  block. 

Q.  Where  P 

A.  In  South  Boston. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  P 

A.  Five  of  us. 

Q.  You  owned  up  after  yon  were  arretted  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  deny  it  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  true,  was  it  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  sent  up  there  during  your  minority  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  when  yon  were  up  there,  you  had  a  little  trouble  about  appro- 
priating things  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  anything  you  appropriated  up  there  except 
the  pants  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  some  shoes  down  at  the  boathouse  one  day  P 

A.  I  took  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Q.  Whose  shoes  were  those  P 

A.  No  one^s,  as  I  know  of. 
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Q.    What  did  you  do  with  them  P 

A.    Gave  them  to  a  boy. 

Q.    A  boy  in  the  school  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  had  shoes  of  your  own  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  this  thing  happen  to  come  to  light  about  those  ^oes  at 
the  boathouseP 

A.    I  don^t  know ;  some  one  told  on  me. 

Q.    Who  called  your  attention  to  itP 

A.    Col.  Shepard. 

Q.    What  did  he  do? 

A.    I  was  out  in  the  yard  and  went  back  into  the  institution. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  cases  up  there  that  you  can  remember  of  a 
similar  character  besides  the  pants  and  shoes? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Wasn't  there  a  pcdler  who  came  along  one  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Wasn't  there  a  little  question  about  his  missing  something? 

A.    No,  sir 

Q.    Out  near  the  stable  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  you  ever  questioned  about  something  being  taken  fcom  the 
pedlei*'s  cart  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  it  was  another  boy. 

Q.    What  was  his  name  ? 

A.    Watei*s. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  cases  up  there  of  anything  being  missed 
through  you  ? 

A.    Unless  it  was  milk,  which  I  used  to  drink. 

Q.    How  about  the  milk ;  what  was  it  about  that? 

A.  Once  and  a  while  I  used  to  get  a  chance  to  get  a  drink  of  milk,  and 
I  used  to  take  it. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  get  found  out? 

A.  I  never  got  found  out  until  a  boy  that  was  at  work  with  me  got 
found  out,  and  then  he  told  on  me. 

Q.    What  happened  to  you  after  taking  the  milk  ? 

A.  They  all  came  up  at  the  time  I  was  up  for  the  shoes.  They  all 
came  in  together,  and  Mr.  Shepard  put  me  in  the  yard  for  it 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  there  any  other  trouble  up  there  during  those  two 
or  three  years  while  you  were  there ;  you  got  the  shoes  and  the  pants  and 
the  milk  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  think  a  moment ;  think  real  hard.  'Weren't  there  ever  any 
questions  raised  in  regard  to  anything  disappearing  that  you  came  around 
in  the  neighborhood  of  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.    You  went  to  work  upon  the  enlargement;  how  old  are  you  now  P 

A,    Twenty-one  years  old. 
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Q.    Are  you  21 P 

A.    I  was  21  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  last  NoTember. 

Q.  When  yon  were  at  work  on  the  enlargement,  after  you  were  out, 
you  went  down  to  the  village,  didn't  yon  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Wasn't  there  some  question  about  something  disappearing  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Didnt  Col.  Shepard  ever  go  to  the  houses  and  look  for  something  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Didn't  he  find  something  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  bat  nothing  that  belonged  to  me. 

Q.    Wasn't  it  something  that  somebody  at  Westborough  claimed  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  it  P 

A.    A  pair  of  stockings. 

Q.    And  a  handkerchief  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  claimed  those  up  at  Westborough  P 

A.    I  dpn't  know. 

Q.    Was  not  Mr.  Armitage  the  man  who  claimed  the  handkerchief  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  did  the  handkerchief  come  over  to  that  house  P 

A.  I  dont  know  how  it  got  there.  There  was  a  fellow  who  used  to 
board  with  me  at  one  time,  named  Ferris,  and  he  came  out  of  school ;  and 
at  Thanksgiving  I  got  a  new  coat  and  pants  and  vest,  and  wore  them  on 
Sunday,  and  on  Monday  my  suit  of  clothes  was  minus.  I  told  Mr. 
Shepard  about  it,  and  the  boy  said  he  bought  the  coat  of  me. 

Q.    Now,  in  regard  to  the  handkerchief,  where  did  they  find  it  P 

A.    In  my  room,  where  I  boarded  in  Westborough. 

Q.    How  do  you  suppose  it  got  into  your  room  P 

A.    I  dont  know ;  I  didn't  put  it  there. 

Q.    Whereabouts  in  your  room  was  it  found  P 

A.    On  the  table. 

Q.    Ever  had  any  theory  as  to  how  it  got  there  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    About  the  stockings ;  how  did  those  get  there,  do  you  suppose  P 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  was  funny  how  the  handkerchief  and  the  stockings  got  there, 
was  it  not  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  whole,  you  didn't  get  very  bad  treatment  up  there,  did 
youP 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  very  bad. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  has  done  you  good  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  has  done  me  some  good. 
•   Q.    It  has  done  you  some  good  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  think  you  will  be  a  better  man  for  it  ? 

A«    Yes,  sir. 

90 
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Q.    You  hope  so  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  if  you  passed  by  blocks  of  empty  buildings,  there  would  not 
bei  so  much  lead-pipe  missing  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Hyde.    I  hope  so. 


r.)    Who  asked  you  to  come  up  here  P 

DWAKD  Burns— 5w;or». 

.)    How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Bunu  P 

e  Westborough  P 

I  there  P 
nail. 

itinuously  eight  years  P 

nstances  were  you  there,  and  when  you  went 

rst  for  not  going  to  school,  and  kept  there  five 
ig  to  school.    Then,  when  I  came  home,  I  got 
Boston,  and  was  sent  back, 
w,  or  did  you  run  away  ? 

[en  back,  what  was  done  with  you  ? 
then ;  and  I  ran  away  after  this,  and  when  I 
>t  me  in  the  lodge  three  weeks. 

II  fed? 

sometimes  only  once, 
id  you  have  ? 

Bach  time. 
? 

ished  there  by  the  superintendent  P 


}  were  asked  if  they  had  rather  go  into  the  new 
ig,  and  most  of  them  wanted  to  go  down  swim- 
'  thn  boys  could  not  go  down  swimming,  be- 
king  a  noise ;  and  he  said  it  was  me,  and  I  was 
I  had  on  my  night-dress,  and  he  licked  mo  as 
Br  me. 

with  your  night-clothes  on  P 
shirt 


harness  trace  P 
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Q  How  big  ronnd  was  it  ? 

A.  As  big  roand  as  my  two  fingers,  almost. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  punished  that  night  ? 

A.  I  was  punished  as  long  as  he  could  whip  me,  and  I  refused  to  say 
that  I  did  it ;  and  in  the  morning  he  licked  me  till  I  told  him  I  did  it. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  didnM;  do  it. 

Q.  He  whipped  you  at  night  and  the  next  morning  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Leave  any  marks  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  black  and  blue  marks  all  over  me. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  feel  the  effects  of  the  whipping  P 

A.  As  much  as  a  week. 

Q.  Did  he  strike  you  over  the  head  at  all  P 

A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  it  occur  P 

A.  In  the  little  entry,  as  you  go  down  by  the  watchman^s  entry. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  confined  in  the  solitary  there  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  in  the  dungeon  a  week. 

Q.  This  is  different  from  .the  lodge,  is  it  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  dark,  as  well  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Fed  on  bread  and  water  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  this  boy,  Gartland,  that  was  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he,  as  the  other  boy  describes,  a  hunchback  boyP 

A.  His  back  was  broken.    He  fell  down-stairs  and  broke  his  back. 

Q,  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  boy's- punishment  P 

A.  All  I  know  was  one  night  we  heard  him  hollering  very  loud. 

Q.  How  soon  was  this  before  he  committed  suicide  P 

A.  I  think  it  was  two  or  thi'ee  days  before.  It  was  the  same  week. 
He  committed  suicide  on  Saturday,  and  I  think  he  was  licked  on  Monday. 

Q.  Who  whipped  the  boy  P 

A.  Mr.  Rice,  the  teacher  of  the  third  school. 

Q.  Where  was  he  whipped  ? 

A.  In  the  entry ;  what  is  called  the  fourth  school  entry. 

Q.  How  near  the  place  were  you  at  the  time  P 

A.  I  was  on  the  next  fight  above  it;  the  stairs  going  right  up  where 
*I  was. 

Q.  Could  you  hear  the  blows  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  could  hear  him  holler. 

Q.  Was  the  Gartland  boy  very  sensitive  in  regard  to  punishment  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  P 

A.  They  say  there  was  black  scars  and  several  holes  where  the  flesh 
had  been  taken  off  the  bone. 
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Q.  You  don*t  know  whether  this  boy  was  punished  on  the  hands  or 
the  limbs  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  a  time  did  you  hear  him  hallooing  P 

A.    As  much  as  five  minutes. 

Q.    This  was  on  the  dar  before  he  committed  suicide,  you  think  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  hear  Colonel  Shepard  make  any  remarks  in  regard  to 
this  boy's  crime  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  the  boy  was  threatened  with  another  pun- 
ish ment  the  next  day  P 

A.    Only  what  I  heard  them  say  in  there. 

Q.    What  did  you  hear  there  P 

A.  I  have  heard  say  that  Mr.  Shepard  said  when  Mr.  Rice  got  through 
he  would  take  him  in  hand. 

Q.    Who  did  you  hear  say  thatP 

A.  I  heard  one  of  the  boys  say  that— I  think  it  was  John  Jones — one 
of  the  boys  in  the  lodge  with  me. 

Q..  John  Jones  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  Colonel  Shepard  said  that  whetn  Mr.  Bioe  was 
done  with  him  he  would  take  him  in  hand  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  the  boy  Watson  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  large  was  the  Watson  boy  P 

A.    He  stood  up  with  my  shoulder. 

Q.    About  the  Gartland  boy— what  did  he  punish  him  for  P 

A.  I  believe  something  about  an  example  in  the  school,  which  he 
couldn't  do ;  and  when  the  officer  told  him  to  try,  and  he  couldn't  do  it, 
the  officer  said  it  was  stubbornness  because  he  couldn't  do  it. 

Q.    How  do  you  knpw  thatP 

A.    That's  what  was  told  there  by  the  boys. 

Q..  Did  you  see  the  boy  Watson  after  his  punishment  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  boy  Gartland  after  he  was  dead. 

A.    No,  sir,  I  was  at  work ;  I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  boy  Watson  after  he  was  punished  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where? 

A.    He  came  into  the  chair-shop. 

Q.    How  did  he  look  when  he  came  in  there  P 

A.  He  came  running  in  and  bust  the  door  open,  and  hollered  out  if 
the  boys  were  going  to  see  him  licked  like  that,  and  some  of  Uie  boys 
said  **  no,"  and  they  took  their  awls  and  jacks  and  went  out  into  the 
yardP 

Q.    Was  his  face  bloody  P 

A.    YeSt  sir ;  there  was  a  cut  on  his  £EU)e,  and  blood  was  coming  down ; 
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his  head  and  face  were  swelled  up  and  his  mouth  was  bleeding,  and 
tiiere  was  a  cat  on  the  side  of  his  £Eice. 

Q.    Who  did  yoa  understand  he  was  punished, by  ? 

A.    Mr.  Wheatley. 

Q.    Anybody  else  P 

A.    Mr.  Bigelow, 

Q.    What  did  you  understand  the  punishment  was  P 

A.  Mr.  Wheatley  was  licking  him,  and  he  told  Mr.  Wheatley  he 
would  not  let  him  do  it,  and  they  had  some  scuffling  there.  This  is  the 
way  Colonel  Shepard  told  us  the  story  in  the  chapel  at  prayers.  Mr.  Bige- 
low  heard  some  scuffling  and  went  in  and  struck  Watson,  not  knowing 
what  the  fuss  was  about. 

Q.  And  then  the  boy,  after  receiving  this  punishment,  rushed  into  the 
chair-shop  to  get  something  to  defend  himself  with  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    This  is  the  way  you  understand  it  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  that,  before  taking  any  weapon  to  defend  himself  with, 
his  face  was  all  bloody,  and  his  head  was  swelling  up  on  account  of  the 
punishment  he  had  received  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  mean  that,  after  getting  the  whipping,  he  ran  into  the 
shop  and  got  an  awl. 

Q.    Didn't  he  have  anything  in  his  hand  when  he  came  in  there  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  he  didn't  have  anything  in  his  hand  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  punished,  while  you  were  there,  in  any  other  way  than 
what  you  have  described  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  seen  the  sweat-J>ox  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  came  you  to  see  it  P 

A.    I  was  up  in  the  attic  getting  clothes,  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  strap  up  there,  used  for  strapping  the  boys  on  the 
armsP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  the  boys  who  were  confined  in  the  sweats 
boxP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  of  boys  being  kept  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    About  a  week. 

Q.    Being  taken  out  at  night  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  it  P 

A.  Because  they  told  me  so.  I  didn't  see  them  in  the  sweat-box.  I 
have  seen  them  taken  out  of  the  shop,  and  they  would  not  come  in  there 
again  for  a  week,  and  they  said  they  had  been  in  the  sweat-box  all  the 
time. 

Q.    Did  they  show  any  signs  of  suffering  from  their  treatment  P 

A.  They  say  it  hurt  them  in  the  small  of  the  back,  their  shoulders  are 
pressed  so  tight 
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Q.    Ever  know  any  other  effects  of  it  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have  known  a  little  fellow  named  McEIay  to  come  ont 
and  say  he  was  sick. 
Q.    How  long  had  he  been  kept  there — do  you  know  ? 
A.    No,  sir. 
Q.    What  mode  of  punishment  did  the  boys  consider  the  most  severe, — 

^x,  or  punishment  with  the  strap  ? 

pcnds  upon  what  kind  of  punishment  you  get  with  the  strap, 
you  ever  seen  officers  use  such  an  instrument  as  that  you 

r  hands  now  ?     [Handing  him  a  trace] 

sir;  they  have  it  longer  and  somewhat  thicker. 

n't  you  seen  something  as  heavy  as  that  F 

ir. 

was  not  called  a  strap  P 

ir. 

t  did  they  call  itP 

he  officers  carry  it  generally  ? 

3  was  an  officer  named  Hall,  and  he  had  one  about  one-half 
iiat,  and  had  a  string  in  it  and  buttoned  it  upon  his  coat,  and 
that  way. 

row  over  know  of  the  round  strap  being  used  P 
sir. 
homP 
►hepard. 
>ody  else  P 
ir. 

3  you  were  there,  did  your  parents  come  up  and  see  you  P 
sir. 

rou  have  full  opportunity  to  converse  with  them,  and  tell  them 
lought  P 
ir. 

notP 

use  we  were  not  allowed  to  talk  about  the  institution, 
boys  were  not  allowed  to  talk  about  the  institution  P 
ir 

regulation  to  that  effect  P 
sir. 

tisitP 

le  table,  on  the  letter-box,  are  words  to  the  effect  that  boys 
wed  to  talk  to  their  parents  about  the  institution, 
written  or  printed  ? 
ed. 

t  does  it  say  P 

[%  know  what  it  says,  but  I  know  it  means  boys  shall  not  con- 
the  institution  with  their  parents. 

n  you  have  any  company  there  to  come  and  see  you,  are  you 
ith  them  P 
ir. 
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Q.  Is  an  officer  sufficiently  near,  so  that  he  can  hear  whatever  conver- 
sation  is  going  on  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir ;  he  is  nearer  than  what  you  folks  are  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  to  say  to  this  Committee  that  yon  would  not  have 
foil  opportunity  to  talk  with  your  pai*ents  and  friends  when  they  came 
there,  and  tell  them  whatever  you  saw  fit  in  regard  to  the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  knowing  to  any  other  cases  of  punishment  in  the  institu- 
tion? 

A.    A  boy  named  Kelly. 

Q.    Is  he  there  now  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  he  is  in  the  city. 

Q.    What  was  his  punishment  ? 

A.  I  don't,  know  what  he  was  punished  for,  but  he  was  licked  across 
the  back,  and  his  back  was  all  purple  with  pimples  as  big  as  the  end  of 
your  finger,  and  they  came  out  all  over  his  back. 

Q.    Ever  see  his  back  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  soon  after  the  punishment  did  you  see  his  back? 

A.  I  saw  it  the  next  Saturday  after  he  got  the  licking,  when  we  were 
going  in  bathing. 

Q.    Did  jou  ask  him  about  it? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  go  near  him. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  learn  who  punished  him  P 

A.    Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Armitage—both. 

Q,    The  boy  is  in  the  city  now  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  has  any  ill  effects  firom  the  punish- 
ment? 

A.    His  back  was  all  marked  with  pimples. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  cases  of  punishment  that  you  know  of  at  the 
institution  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  boys  confined  in  the  sweat-box  being  dok 
while  in  there. 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  officers  up  there  do  you  consider,  or  do  the  boys,  or— 
I  want  to  ask  your  own  opinion ;  what  officers  are  there  that  are  very 
severe  in  handling  the  boys  ? 

A.  I  guess  it  is  about  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,— the 
whole  crowd  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  officers  having  charge  of  the  trust- 
houses? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Hinckley  ?  > 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  officers,  while  you  were  there,  were 
very  severe  in  their  punishments. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  boys  would  behave,  if  they  were  not  treated 
as  they  are  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  reason  have  you  to  think  so  ? 

A.  There  is  a  little  fellow  named  McKay,  about  thirteen  years  old,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  worst  boys  in  the  yard ;  there  is  a  lady,  and  she  took  him 
and  talked  to  him  kindly,  and  he  behaved  himself,  and  when  the  officer 
whipped  him  he  could  not  make  him  do  anything. 

Q.    Is  this  young  lady  there  now  P 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    What  is  the  name. 

A.    Miss  Holbrook. 

Q.    She  talks  to  the  boys  kindly  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Don't  the  officers  talk  kindly  to  you  there  P 

A.    Vei'y  seldom. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairhak.)  How  many  times  were  you  punished  in  the 
Institution  P 

A.    Twice. 

Q.    When  by  Col.  Shepard  with  this  round  trace  P 

A.    Two  times. 

Q.    Those  were  all  the  times  you  were  punished  by  Col.  Shepard  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  had  you  done  ? 

A.  Some  noise  was  made  in  the  chapel  and  he  told  me  I  did  it,  and  I 
told  him  I  didn't  do  it.  He  licked  me  that  night,  and  I  said  I  didn't  do 
it ;  and  he  licked  me  next  morning,  when  I  told  him  I  did  do  \t 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  trustees  of  the  institution  when  you  saw  them 
there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  at  the  institution  a  number  of  years'  you  say  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  trustees  ever  speak  to  you  or  did  you  talk  with  the 
trustees  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Never  P 

A,    No,  sir 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  you  could  talk  with  the  trustees  if  you  wanted 
top 

A.    Yes,  sir;  by  asking  the  superintendent. 

Q.    You  knew  you  could,  if  you  had  asked  to  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  if  you  thought  you  were  badly  treated  there 
you  could  talk  with  the  trustees  about  itP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    But  you  never  did  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    When  you  were  there,  did  you  think  ycm  were  badly  treated  P 

A,    Some  of  the  time. 
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Q.    Most  of  the  time? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  generally  well  treated  P 

A.    I  was  when  Mr.  Evans  was  there. 

Q.    While  Mr.  Shepard  was  there,  have  you  not  been  well  treated? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Bat  you  never  complained  of  your  treatment  to  the  trustees,  or  any 
one  else  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  if  a  boy  behaved  well  in  the  institution,  he  would  be 
well  treated  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  if  the  officers  liked  him ;  but  if  they  didn%  he 
would  have  to  look  out  for  a  licking,  or  anything  else  they  would  like  to 
give  him. 

Q.    Dont  officers  like  boys  who  behave  well  ? 

A.    Some  do  and  some  don^t. 

Q.    Wouldn't  the  boys  be  well  treated  if  they  behaved  well  P 

A.  They  might  be  under  one  officer,  and  he  might  think  they  behaved 
well,  and  would  treat  them  well,  and  another  officer  would  not  think  he 
behaved  well  and  would  lick  him. 

Q.  You  think  that  if  you  behaved  just  as  well  under  one  officer  as 
another,  that  one  would  whip  you  and  the  other  would  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  boys  would  be  punished  if  they 
behaved  well — or  I  will  put  it  in  another  way — dont  you  think  the  boys 
are  punished  when  they  don't  behave  well  ? 

A.  They  are  punished  when  they  don't  behave  themselves,  but  they 
are  punished  for  very  small  things ;  there  is  no  need  of  their  being  pun- 
ished for  such  small  things. 

Q.  But  you  think,  if  a  boy  does  behave  well,  he  would  not  be  pun- 
ished ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lowe.)  You  were  not  guilty  of  that  offence  for  which 
you  were  punished  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    And  yet  you  were  punished  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  kept  you  in  fear  of  telling  the  trustees  P 

A.    They  never  came  around  where  I  was. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    How  did  you  know  them  P 

A.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  chapel,  and  I  have  been  introduced  to 
them  in  the  chapel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Presoott.)  You  saw  Dr.  Harvey  around  there  a  good 
deal,  didn't  you  P  • 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  him  in  the  chapel  at  prayer.  ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lowe.)  Do  you  moan  to  say  that  the  boys  being  talked 
with  had  a  good  effect  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Htdb.)    What  were  yon  sent  there  for  ? 
27 
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A.    Disobedience,  the  first  time. 

Q.    You  were  taken  out  once  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Wlien  were  you  sent  there  the  first  time  P 

A.    In  1867  or  1868. 

Q.    Disobedience,  where  ? 

A.    Not  going  to  schoo]. 

Q.    Arc  your  parents  living  now  P 

A.    My  mother  is. 

Q.    Father  is  not? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  does  your  mother  live  P 

A.    No.  5  Percival  Street,  in  the  Highlands. 

Q.    When  did  your  father  die  ? 

A.    In  '62 ;  in  tlio  time  of  the  war. 

Q.    And  all  this  time  you  hadn't  been  disobedient  to  your  mother  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  the  school  P 

A.    I  was  sent  there. 

Q.    Did  your  parents  complain  of  you  P 

A.    No,  sir,  it  was  an  uncle. 

Q.    At  tlie  request  of  your  mother  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  stay  P 

A.  I  came  up  from  Canada  with  my  uncle,  and  they  got  tired  of  me 
and  said  I  was  disobedient  when  I  was  not,  and  I  hadn't  been  in  the 
country  but  a  few  weeks. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  stay  there  P 

A.    Five  years. 

Q.    When  you  went  out,  where  did  you  go  P 

A.    I  went  home. 

Q.    What  to  do? 

A.    I  went  to  work. 

Q.    What  did  you  get  back  for  next  time  P 

A.  I  don't  know  as  it  has  anything  to  do  with  this  case ;  I  don't  want 
to  answer  it. 

Q.    But  we  want  to  have  you. 

A.    For  larceny. 

Q,    What  sort  of  larceny  P 

A.    Iron  and  several  things. 

Q.    Where? 

A.    Out  on  the  Back  Bay. 

Q.    Where  was  it  taken  from  P 

A.    Out  of  tlie  house. 

Q.    You  were  one  of  the  boys  who  went  to  the  house? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  was  not  with  him  at  alL 

Q.    It  was  not  that  same  offence  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  it  occupied  P 
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A.    No,  sir ;  it  was  an  unoccupied  house. 

Q.    People  away  in  the  summer  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  new  house  they  were  building.  It  waa  all  open] 
The  doors  were  open,  and  we  went  in  there. 

Q.    How  many  went  in  there  with  you  P 

A.    Three  of  us  P 

Q.    How  much  did  you  carry  away  P 

A.    We  carried  away  considerable. 

Q.    All  you  could  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Go  more  than  onceP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  did  you  get  found  out? 

A.    The  boys  who  were  bringing  it  down  the  street— they  got  caught. 

Q.    And  they  told  on  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  did  you  get  caught  P 

A.    I  was  standing  on  the  street  and  was  arrested  by  an  officer. 

Q.    And  you  owned  up  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  since  you  left  there  P 

A.    About  a  year  ago. 

Q.    How  old  are  you  now  ? 

A.    About  eighteen. 

Q.    Have  you  written  any  letter  to  the  superintendent  since  then  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  did  you  tell  him  P 

A.  I  told  him  I  was  at  work  taking  care  of  horses  at  the  beach  at 
Hingham,  and  had  some  money  and  had  it  saved ;  that  I  was  making 
some  money  and  getting  along  nicely. 

Q.    Whatelse> 

A.    Dont  recollect. 

Q.    And  you  thanked  him  for  what  he  had  done  for  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said  you  were  coming  up  to  the  cattle-show,  and  you 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness  to  you  P 

A.  I  am  not  sure.  I  told  him  I  was  coming  up  to  the  oattle-show  to 
see  the  boys. 

Q.    Did  not  you  thank  him  in  the  letter  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.    What  is  yom*  best  impression  P 

A.    I  think  I  did  not. 

Q.    Why  did  you  write  to  him  ? 

A.    Because  I  wanted  to. 

Q.    Not  because  you  felt  hardly  towards  him  P 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  But  because  you  felt  kindly,  for  you  said  you  were  going  up  to  the 
cattle-show,— it  was  because  you  felt  kindly  towards  himP 
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Mr.  Sakborn.    This  is  interesting,  bat  I  don't  see  how  it  bears  upon 
investigation. 

?he  Chairmak.    We  have  allowed  a  great  deal  of  latitude  so  far,  and 
11  not  object 

I,    (By  Mr.  Htde.)    Did  yon  ever  have  any  trouble  up  there,  about 
ing  things  P 

L.    Nothing,  only  what  was  to  eat 
I,    You  were  assigned  down  in  the  bakery  P 
L.    Tes,  sir.    I  never  touched  anything,  unless  it  was  to  eat. 
I.    When  you  were  down  in  the  bakery,  you  did  appropriate  things  P 
i.    Yes,  sir. 

I.    And  they  had  to  change  you  around  P 
L.    Yes,  sir. 

I.    Wasn't  anything  else  ever  taken  up  there  P 
L.    No,  sir. 

I.    How  about  the  cap  P 

i.    I  didn't  steal  that ;  it  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Moore ;  it  was  given 
i  present,  and  I  had  it 

I.    Are  you  not  the  boy  that  once  tried  to  saw  his  way  out  P 
L.    No,  sir. 
I    Never  did  P 
L.    No,  sir. 

I,    Who  was  the  boy  P 
L.    I  don't  know  who  he  was. 
l    Haven't  you  tried  to  get  out  P 
L.    Yes,  sir. 
I    HowP 

L.    By  picking  the  look. 
I,    Were  you  not  punished  for  that  P 
i.    Yes,  sir. 
I    HowP 

L.    Put  in  the  lodge. 

I.    Any  other  time  did  you  try  to  get  out  P 
L.    Yes,  sir. 
I    HowP 

i.    Through  the  roof. 
I.    How  far  did  you  get  P 
L.    I  got  into  this  city. 

\,    You  got  away  once.    Well,  now,  did  they  get  you  and  take  you 
kP 

L.    Yes,  sir. 

fc.    Where  did  they  find  you  in  town  P 
L.    Down  in  South  Street 
[.    Who  were  you  with  P 
i.    My  brother. 
I    Who  else  P 

L.    A  boy  who  ran  away  with  me. 

I.    Didn't  you  have  a  room  in  town  with  a  notorious  English  pick- 
iketP 
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A.    That  was  the  boy  who  ran  away  with  me. 

Q.    And  he  went  back  too  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  away  P 

A.    A  week.    I  ran  away  Monday  and  stayed  till  Saturday. 

Q.    What  did  they  do  with  you  then  ? 

A.    Kept  me  in  the  lodge  lor  a  month. 

Q.  You  picked  the  lock  and  tried  to  get  away  once,  and  got  into  this 
city.  Any  other  things  you  tried  to  do  ?  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole, 
you  were  as  good  a  boy  as  you  could  be  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    I  ought  never  to  have  been  sent  there,  in  the  first  place. 

Q.    But  the  second  time  P 

A.  No,  sir.  When  I  went  there,  I  didn't  know  anything— swearing,  or 
anything  else ;  and  after  I  left  there,  I  could  do  almost  anything  in  the 
line  of  thieving  or  swearing. 

Q.    How  did  you  learn  thieving  there  P 

A.    In  school. 

Q,    HowP 

A.    The  boys  told  me  ^ow,  and  explained  it  to  me. 

Q.    Ever  practise  it? 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  unless  it  was  something  to  oat. 

Q.  And  then,  when  you  got  out,  you  went  and  practised  on  those 
houses  on  the  Back  Bay  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
.    Q.    And  then  you  went  back  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  practised  it  no  more  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  only  on  something  to  eat. 

Q.    And  now  you  are  going  to  be  a  good  boy  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  think  all  your  bad  habits  have  disappeared  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  really  think  it  was  a  good  thing  for  you  P 

A.    Being  up  there  P 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  up  there  by  larceny,  and  you  got  cured  of  larceny,  didn^ 
youP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  when  you  got  out  you  didn't  feel  any  better  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  expected  to  go  back  again  P 

A.    I  didn't  know  but  I  might. 

Q.  What  was  said  in  the  chapel  at  the  time  the  superintendent  spoke 
about  the  boys  going  in  bathing  P 

A.    I  can't  tell  exactly  what  was  said ;  it  was  some  swearing. 

Q.    Some  one  spoke  up  loud  and  swore  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  it  was  when  the  superintendent  said  they  could  go  into  the 
yard  or  in  bathing  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  one  was  swearing  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  one  boy  sitting  there  who  had  sworn,  and  the  superin- 
tendent understood  that,  by  his  sitting  near  you,  it  was  you,  and  said  you 
did  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  didn't  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  You  think,  as  a  whole,  they  didn't  do  you  any  good  up  there  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  didn't  improve  you  any  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  the  cattle-show  at  the  time  you  spoke  of  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  a  good  time  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.    I  didn't  go  up  to  the  institution. 

Q.  Were  some  of  the  boys  down  there  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  went  down  and  paraded  at  the  cattle-show  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  resist  Colonel  Shepard  any  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  at  all  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  punishment  quietly  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Who  have  you  worked  for  since  you  left 
the  institution  P 

A.  A  gentleman  named  Deacon  Foster,  deacon  of  Park-street  Church. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  would  give  you  a  recommendation  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanderson.)  How  long  were  you  at  the  institution  the 
first  time  ? 

A.  Five  years. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  entered  P 

A.  About  ten  years  old. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  the  second  time  P 

A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  there  seven  years  in  all  P 

A.  Eight  years,  I  believe. 

Q.  And  then  away  from  there  seven  years  in  all  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  stole  P 

A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  under  the  influence  of  the  reformatory 
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institution  when  you  came  out  and  committed  larceny — the  previoos  fiye 
years  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htde.)  Dming  the  ^ve  years  you  were  there,  Colonel 
Shepard  was  there  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    It  was  the  former  superintendent  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  What  is  the  comparative  treatment  under  the 
present  and  former  superintendents  ? 

A.  I  tliink  they  fared  a  great  deal  better  under  the  former  superin- 
tendent P 

Q.    In  what  respect  P 

A.    I  think  the  punishments  were  not  so  hard.  * 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Lowe.)    Were  not  the  boys  of  a  different  character  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  the  same  class  of  boys  as  then. 

Q.    Are  they  not  older,  and  more  desperate  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  they  are  about  the  same  age. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Didn't  they  grow  older  by  being  kept  there 
firom  year  to  year  P 

A.    They  keep  going  out  from  year  to  year. 

Q.    When  were  you  first  whipped  at  the  institution  P 

A.    By  Mr.  Shepard. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  whipped  on  your  hand  under  the  former  superin- 
tendent P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Never P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Your  first  punishment,  then,  was  under  Colonel  Shepard  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  had  you  been  there  before  Colonel  Shepard  came  P 

A.    Five  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn.)  Were  you  told,  before  you  came  up  here, 
what  questions  you  were  going  to  be  asked  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  questions  with  reference  to  your  judgment  as 
to  the  management  of  institutions  of  this  kind,  and  modes  of  punishment; 
have  you  talked  with  any  gentleman  about  the  system  of  punishment  or 
management  of  institutions  of  this  sort  P 

A.    No,  sir.    All  I  ever  said  I  have  told  Mr.  Prescott,  what  I  told  here. 

Q.  Then  your  judgment  as  an  expert  is  founded  mainly  on  what  you 
saw  yourself  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Generally  speaking,  you  wouldn't  claim  to  be  an  expert  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  testimony  to  identily  the 
strap,  if  it  has  not  been  identified. 

The  Chairman.    It  has  been,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    By  whom,  sir  P 
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The  Chairuak.    In  what  respect,  sir  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.  As  to  whether  it  is  the  one  with  which  Rawson 
whipped  the  boys  ? 

The  Chairman.    It  is  assumed  to  be  the  strap. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  would  like  to  get  some  testimony  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Hyde.    I  do  not  think  we  will  go  into  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  are  williDg  to  assume  that  that  is 
the  strap  which  has  been  here  before. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  am  not  willing  to  assume  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.    It  is  for  the  Committee  to  decide. 

Mr.  Dayis.  I  am  not  ready,  as  one  of  the  Committee,  to  assume  that 
this  is  the  trace  that  was  before  the  Committee  before,  and  I  desire  the 
Committee  to  understand  me. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  As  the  matter  of  the  trace  is  up,  I  was  the  one  who 
took  that  trace  from  officer  Rawson ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  take  my  oath, 
after  a  careful  examination,  that  that  is  the  identical  strap  I  brought 
down. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  any  ftirther  testimony  than  that,  Mr. 
Sanborn  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  would  like  to  question  the  person  who  brought  it 
here,  as  to  where  he  found  it. 

Mr.  Train.    I  think  it  is  wholly  immaterial. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  so  to  me,  if  that  is  the  trace,  and  we  are 
satisfied,  I  think  that  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  should  like  to  make  some  inquiry  where  it  was  found. 
It  was  brought  in  here  and  laid  upon  the  table,  and  that  is  all  we  know 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  some  future  time  in  the  investigation  such  inqui- 
ries can  be  made,  but  not  at  present.  It  is  immaterial,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  it  has  any  bearing  upon  the  subject.  If  it  is  the  trace  with  which 
the  boys  have  been  punished,  and  which  Mr.  Tompkins  says  he  will  swear 
he  took  from  Mr.  Rawson  and  brought  here,  it  ceilainly  appears  like  the 
identical  strap  that  was  called  for  and  presented  by  the  trustee.  But,  at 
any  rate,  at  the  present  time,  I  do  not  see  as  it  has  anything  at  all  to  do 
with  the  case. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  submit  it  is  material.  A  trustee  of  the  institution, 
one  of  the  principal  witnesses,  gave  certain  testimony,  which  you  all 
heard,  with  regard  to  his  disposition  of  this  trace, — assuming  it  to  be  the 
one,  which,  of  course,  I  must  assume,  after  what  Mr.  Tompkins  has  said. 
Now,  I  wish  to  have  that  witness,  or  the  person  who  found  it,  explain 
where  it  was  found,  so  that  we  may  connect  their  testimony  with  that  of 
Dr.  Harvey,  and  know  the  exact  truth  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object?  Is  the  object  to  prove  that  Dr. 
HaiTcy's  testimony  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  wish  to  know  the  fact,  sir. 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  the  sugges- 
tion, that  by  calling  a  witness  back  twenty  times  you  will  never  make 
any  progress  in  this  matter.  Before  the  case  is  over,  if  they  wish  to 
make  any  further  inquhies  of  Dr.  Harvey,  they  will  have  the  opportunity. 
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We  have  gone  over  his  examinatioD  once,  and,  I  submit, 
a  man  back  twenty  or  thirty  times  upon  points  which  ma 
ing  the  hearing,  is  not  the  ordinary  method  of  conductin 
tion  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Sanbobn.  If,  as  Mr.  Hyde  has  said,  I  can  have  an 
ask  Dr.  Harvey  in  reference  to  this  matter,  I  shall  be  satis 

The  Chairman.    At  some  future  time. 

Mr.  Henbt  ALLASD^CaUed, 

Mr.  Presgott.    Can  you  come  to-morrow  as  well  as  to- 

The  Chairman.    Are  you  a  Catholic  P 

Mr.  Allard.    Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  had  sc 
to  ask  this  boy,  and  as  it  is  nearly  one  o^clock,  and  the  Le 
in  thirty  minutes, — not  more  than  a  reasonable  time*f< 
ftuther  investigation  be  postponed  until  to-morrow  momii 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing,  then,  will  be  continued  to 
lug  at  10  o^clock. 

Adjourned. 

28 
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SIXTH  HEAKING. 

Wednesday,  April  4, 1877. 

Senator  Drnmrr  in  the  chair. 

The  CnAiRMAK.  The  Committee  will  please  come  to  order.  We  will 
continue  the  testimony  of  the  boys.    Is  Henry  Allard  present 

Mr.  Allard  did  not  respond. 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  should  like  to  make  a  correction  in  the  report  npon 
the  thirty-sixth  page.  The  reporter  has  there  made  me  say  that "  I  should 
hardly  second  the  motion."  The  word  I  used  was  "  heartily,''  and  the  sen- 
tence should  road,  **  I  should  heartily  second  that  motion,"  as  the  succeed- 
ing words  in  the  paragraph  will  show. 

I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  reports  of  punishments  which  were 
called  for  for  the  year  from  the  1st  of  March,  1876,  to  the  Ist  of  March, 
1877,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Were  they  not  all  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Conunittee 
the  other  day? 

Mr.  Prescott.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hyde.    I  think  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  but  what  there  is  a  wrong  impression 
about  that  We  have  in  our  hands  the  reports  of  all  the  punishments  by 
flogging  for  the  year  1876, 1  think. 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  are  here,  but  have  not  been  handed  in.  They  will 
be  in  a  moment 

Mr.  Prescott.  It  would  seem  to  me,  as  long  as  we  are  investigating 
the  matter  of  punishment  at  the  institution,  the  reports  of  the  punish- 
ments which  wore  called  for  last  week,  being  reports  of  the  punishments 
during- the  last  year,  should  be  handed  in,  as  they  might  aid  the  Com- 
mittee in  their  inquiry  in  regard  to  some  of  the  punishments,  and  I 
would  ask  that  they  now  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Hyde.    They  will  be  hero  in  a  moment 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  tug  which  was 
shown  here  yesterday,  and  the  piece  of  leather  called  a  strap  put  in  at  the 
first  hearing.    [The  tug  and  strap  were  produced.] 

TmOTIIY  McKeNNA— iSfMWTt. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Whatisyour  full  name  P 
A.    Timothy  McKenna.  ^ 

The  Chairman.    I  will  ask  him  a  few  questions. 
Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    You  were  once  in  the  Reform  School  at 
Westborough?  .    ♦ 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    When  were  you  sent  there  P    . 

A.    In  November,  1874, 1  think. 

Q.    When  were  you  discharged  P 

A.    The  nth  of  last  April. 

Q.    The  1 1th  of  April,  1876  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  your  timeP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  did  you  get  out  of  the  institution  P 

A.    On  probation. 

The  Chairman.    You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Prescott. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  You  were  in  the  institution  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  were  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  punishments  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  institution.  By  whom  have  you  been  punished  in  the  insti- 
tution P 

A.    By  Mr.  Armitage,  Mr.  Wheatley  and  Mr.  Tibbetts. 

Q.    Mr.  Tibbetts? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  is  not  now  connected  with  the  institution,  is  he  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  stite  to  the  Committee  in  regard  to  your  punishment? — 
first,  by  Mr.  Tibbetts. 

A.  I  was  in  the  school  one  afternoon,  and  I  dropped  a  pencil  under  a 
boy  named  Bradley's  desk.  I  stooped  down  to  pick  it  up,  and  Mr.  Tib- 
betts told  me  to  report  to  him  in  the  yard.  I  told  him  I  was  not  talking. 
He  said  he  would  not  believe  me.  I  can't  state  exactly  the  words  he 
saiil.  He  said  he  would  not  believe  me.  He  took  me  into  Mr.  Wheatley's 
oflice,  and  he  mugged  me. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  mugging  you?     • 

A.    He  whipped  me  on  tKe  back  and  hands. 

Q.    On  the  back  and  hands — about  how  many  blows  P 

A.    I  could  not  exactly  tell, 

Q.    Did  he  mark  your  hands  and  back  P 

A.    Well,  my  hands  were  all  red  when  I  got  through. 

Q.    You  spoke  about  being  punished  aftepwards  by  Mr.  Wheatley  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  the  offence  for  which  you  were  punished  by  him? 

A.  I  went  up  and  asked  Mr.  Wheatley  why  he  did  not  let  me  go  up 
into  the  trust  gi-ade.  He  said  something,  and  I  said  something  back,  and 
he  told  mo  to  go  up  into  his  room. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Reynolds.)     What  did  you  say  back  P 

A.    I  couldn't  swear  to  that. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     State  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

A.  Said  he,  "  When  I  get  ready."  I  told  him  I  ought  to  have  been  up 
there,  now,  as  well  as  other  boys.    I  said  something  saucy  back  to  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  P  Do  you  remember  P  It  was  something 
pretty  saucy  P 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  It  was  ? 

Mr.  Davis.    State  as  nearly  as  your  memory  serves  you. 

A.  I  said  I  did  not  see  why  I  should  not  bo  up  there  as  well  as  any 
other  boys.  •*  You  are  showing  partiality."  He  told  me  to  come  into  his 
room,  and  told  mo  to  take  off  my  jacket.  I  wouldn^  take  it  off.  Then 
he  came  up  to  me,  and  he  gave  me  the  leg,  and  knocked  me  down  before 
I  knew  it. 

Q.    What  ^o  you  mean  by  giving  you  the  leg  P 

A.    Ho  put  his  leg  out,  and  threw  me  down. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Reynolds.)    Tripped  you  down  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  I  got  up,  and  we  had  a  little  tussle,  and  he  knocked 
me  on  the  bed,  and  took  out  a  strap,  and  hit  me  on  the  head  and  body- 
anywhere  he  got  a  chance.  Then,  afterwards,  he  told  me  to  wash  my 
head  in  a  basin. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gilbebt.)  You  said  you  had  a  tussle  with  him;  that  is,* 
you  resisted  him  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Did  he  beat  you  over  the  head  and  body  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  draw  any  blood  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  feel  the  effects  of  this  punishment  P 

A.    About  a  day  or  so,  or  a  little  more. 

Q.    \V^as  you  ever  confined  in  the  sweat-box  at  the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    By  the  way,  is  that  box  what  the  boys  call  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  do  tho  ofScers  call  it  P 

A.    Well,  I  think  Mr.  Wheatley  calls  it  the  sweat-box. 

Q.    What  do  the  officers  generally  call  it  up  there  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  up  there  call  it  a  wooden  strait- 
acketP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    By  whom  were  you  first  put  into  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    By  Mr.  Wheatley. 

Q.    How  long  wore  you  confined  there  P 

A.  I  went  in  in  the  morning,  before  the  first  session,~that  is,  some- 
where before  ten  o'clock,  or  somewhere  along  about  ten, — and  stayed  in 
there  until  night,  or  a  little  after  supper ;  half-past  six  or  so. 

Q.    Were  you  taken  out  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven 
o'clock  at  night  ? 
'     A.    I  don't  think  I  was  taken  out  tho  first  time ;  but  I  was  the  second.    - 

Q.  Well,  referring,  now,  to  the  first  time  you  were  in  the  box,  when 
was  this ;  what  time  of  the  year  P 

A.    It  wns  in  the  summer  time ;  Mr.  Scott  took  me  out, 

Q.    Mr.  Scott  took  you  out  at  noontime  P 
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A.  No,  sir ;  he  took  me  out  one  timo,  when  I  had  to  get  a  drink  of 
water. 

Q.    Then  you  were  put  back  into  the  box  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  natare  of  the  punishment ;  what  effect  did  it  ha^t 
on  jou,  physically  P 

A.  Well,  when  I  first  went  into  the  box,  Mr.  Armitage  tied  my  hands 
behind  me  with  a  strap — 

Mr.  Gilbert.    I  do  not  understand. 

Witness.  Mr.  Armitage  tied  my  hands  behind  me.  I  began  to  loosen 
the  sti*ap  a  little.    When  I  came  out  my  hands  were  all  swelled  up. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Reynolds.)    Tied  in  front  of  you  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  back  of  mo. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Were  they  tied  at  the  wrist  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  tied  up  further,  and  I  loosened  them.  After- 
wards, when  I  got  out,  my  hands  weix)  all  swelled  up. 

Q.    How  much  were  your  hands  swelled  up  P 

A.    About  as  much  as  that  [about  double  the  usual  size]. 

Q.    How  much  larger  than  the  natural  size  P 

A.  I  can^t  say,  only  my  hands  were  swelled  up  about  that  high.  [Wit- 
ness placed  one  hand  about  an  inch  above  the  other  hand.] 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  your  hands  were  double  the  size  they  natu- 
rally are  P 

A.    Pretty  nearly ;  it  wouldn't  be  quite  double. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Gilbebt.)    What  caused  your  hands  to  swell  up  P' 

A.    The  strap. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Reynolds.)    How  did  you  loosen  it  P 

A.  I  commenced  to  work  ou  it  because  it  was  so  tight,  and  I  worked 
it  down  some.  When  I  knew  he  was  coming  back'  I  began  shoring  it 
back  again. 

Q.    For  what  offence  were  you  put  in  at  that  time  P 

A.    I  don't  want  to  answer  that  question. 

Q,  Well,  you  ought  to  answer.  We  want  to  know  what  this  punish- 
ment was  for.  I  want  to  know  what  you  wore  put  in  the  box  for  by  Mr. 
Annitage ;  what  was  the  offence  P 

A.  Talking  in  the  shop.  I  was  one  of  the  binders  in  the  shop,  and  I 
was  talking. 

Q.    Were  you  put  in  the  box  at  any  other  time  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  by  Mr.  Wheatley. 

Q.    What  for  P 

A.    He  said  I  did  not  have  my  arms  folded  coming  into  school. 

Q.    Well,  wero  you  saucy  to  him  P 

A.  No,  sir.  He  took  me  out  right  after  dinner,  and  put  me  in  until 
after  supper. 

Q.    How  many  hours  were  you  in  at  that  time  P 

A.    I  should  say,  somewhere  about  three  or  four  hours. 

Q,    What  time  of  the  year  was  that  P 

A.    Summer  time. 

Q.    Well,  did  you  suffer  much  from  heat  P 
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A.  Well,  the  last  time  I  was  in  I  had  a  chew  of  tobacco  in  my  mouth, 
and  I  got  sick  and  threw  it  up. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Reykolds.)    It  was  the  tobacco  that  made  yOu  sick  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  was. 

Q.    Well,  were  you  taken  out  when  you  were  sick  ? 

A.    No.    Not  until  Mr.  Whcatley  came  up  at  night. 

Q.    You  were  not  sick  the  first  time  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Is  tobacco  one  of  the  rations  of  the  institution  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  did  you  get  it  P 

A.    Well,  I  don't  want  to  say  where  I  got  it. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Pkescott.)     Has  Mr.  Armitage  ever  punished  you  there? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  with  a  round  tug. 

Q.  Well,  there  are  two  straps  lying  upon  the  table;  will  you  look  at 
them,  and  see  if  it  was  like  either  of  those  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  neither  of  them. 

Q.    Well,  how  were  you  punished  with  the  round  tug  P 

A.    On  the  bend-over. 

Q.    What  is  that  P 

A.    Bent  over.  '^^ 

Q.    Was  that  punishment  pretty  severe  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  put  in  between  the  watchman's  and  officers'  rooms, 
in  the  entry  there,  and  I  was  punished. 

Q.    Is  the  round  tug  ever  used  there  as  a  punishment  P 

A.    I  never  knew  any  other  officer  to  use  it. 

Q.    But  who  P 

A.    Mr.  Armitage. 

Q.    You  have  seen  these  straps  used  there  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  me.  I  have  seen  the  one  which  was  used  on  me  by 
Mr.  Wheailey.    They  are  bigger  than  that. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Reynolds.)     What  do  you  mean ;  were  they  wider  P 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Pkescott.)     Was  it  thicker  ? 

A.     I  couldn't  exactly  tell  whether  it  was  thicker  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  seen  the  officers'  straps,  and  seen  that  used  in  your 
presence  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  only  Mr.  Armitage,  and  that  was  when  the  boys  were 
getting  in  line,  and  he  used  to  take  it  out  and  tell  them  to  huriy  up  and 
get  into  line. 

Q  Well,  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  in  regard  to  straps  at 
that  institution,  what  kind  is  generally  used,  of  these  two,  when  the 
strap  is  used  P 

A.    Well,  there  are  some  officers  have  that  and  some  officers  the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Reynolds.)  I  do  not  see  as  you  have  any  answer  to 
your  question,  which  do  they  use  the  most  P 

A.  I  can't  tell ;  they  may  go  to  work  and  whip  a  dozen  boys  and  I 
don't  see  them,  you  know. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Fbescott.)    Do  these  officers  always  carry  themP 

A.  They  always  carry  them  in  their  pockets,  behind.  Mr.  Armitage 
29 
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always  carried  it,  and  Mr.  Wheatley— no,  Mr.  WheaUej  always  kept  it 
in  his  room. 

Q.    And  Mr.  Armitage  P 

A.    Had  it  in  Ms  coat  pocket. 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  Mr.  Bigelow,  up  there  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  much  about  him,  because  he  was  not  there. 
He  only  came  there  a  little  while  before  I  went  away. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  other  boys  punished  by  confinement  in  a  sweitt- 
boxP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  were  they  P 

A.  John  Longdon,  Joe  Watson,  Lombey,  Richard  Jennings,  George 
Guild,  and  Redding. 

Q.    Are  those  all  you  think  of? 

A.    They  are. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Train.)    Can't  you  think  of  one  or  two  more  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Frescott.)  How  long  do  you  understand  that  these 
boys  had  been  confined  in  the  sweat-box— some  of  them  P 

A.  Well,  Longdon  stayed  a  week.  I  think  John  Longdon  stayed  a 
week. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  it  ? 

A.  Well,  one  afternoon  I  went  out  into  the  water-closet,  and  he  was 
let  out    He  was  down  there,  and  he  said  he  was  feeling  pretty  bad. 

Q.  He  said  he  was  feeling  pretty  bad.  Well,  go  on  and  answer  the 
question  fUlly.  How  did  you  know  he  had  been  in  a  sweat-box ;  what 
did  he  tell  you  P 

A.    Well,  he  was  there  the  week  I  met  him. 

Q.  You  understood  he  was  suffering  pretty  bad  because  he  had  been 
in  there,  or  that  he  felt  bad  about  his  punishment— which  P 

A.    He  only  told  me  he  was  feeling  pretty  bad. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Reynolds.)    Before  or  after  P 

A.  He  was  in  there  at  the  same  time  he  came  out  to  go  to  the  water- 
closet    He  had  to  go  back. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Frescott.)    Did  he  look  as  though  he  had  been  suffering  P 

A.  '  He  looked  quite  pale. 

Q.  Which  punishment  do  the  boys  up  there  consider  most  severe— the 
strap,  or  confinement  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    I  couldn't  tell  you.    I  would  sooner  take  it  with  the  strap. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  boy  by  the  name  of  McKay  being 
there P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q^    What  do  you  know  about  thatP 

A.  Well,  he  was  punished  two  or  three  or  four  times  a  week,  some- 
times. 

Q.    He  was  punished  how  P 

A.    Two  or  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

Q.    Are  you  sure  of  that  P 

A.    Yes,  sir,  somewhere's  around  there. 
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Q.  Well,  yon  go  on  and  relate  what  you  know  with  regard  to  McKay^s 
pnnishment. 

A.  ^  I  was  working  in  the  chair-shop,  and  Mr.  Cummings  used  to  bring 
him  down  to  the  bath-room.  He  nsed  to  holler  and  ran  around  the  bath- 
tub, so  all  the  boys  knew  when  McKay  was  getting  a  punishment,  be- 
cause he  used  to  holler  so. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  McKay  was  punished  by  Cummings  two,  three 
or  four  times  a  week  ? 

A.    Mr.  Cummings  punished  him  more  than  anybody  else. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  he  punish  him,  according  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge  P 

A.  Two  or  three  times  a  week.  Sometimes  he  wouldn^t  be  punished 
at  all  in  the  week. 

Q.    What  was  he  usually  punished  for? 

A.  For  making  a  disturbance  in  the  shop,  talking  out  aloud,  taking 
other  boys^  cane,  hitting  other  boys,  and  anything  like  that. 

Q.    He  was  a  pretty  bad  boy,  was  he  hot  P 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  he  a  large  or  a  small  boy  P 

A.    A  small  boy. 

Q.    About  how  old  P 

A.    I  should  judge  about  sixteen  P 

Q.    Is  he  now  in  the  institution  P 

A.    I  think  he  is,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Reynolds.)    What  is  his  first  name  P 

A.    James  McKay,  I  think  P 

Q  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  boy  Gart- 
land,  who  committed  suicide  a  year  ago  last  January  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  do  you  know  about  him  P 

A.  He  was  a  big  friend  of  mine  while  I  was  there.  All  I  know  was, 
that  it  was  reported  in  the  yard  that  Mr.  Rice,  after  bathing,  came  in  and 
licked  him,  and  said,  **  When  I  get  through  with  you,  the  superintendent 
will  see  you."  That  is,  so  it  was  reported  in  the  yard.  I  heard  it  was 
commenced  by  Gartland^s  firing  a  book  at  the  teacher  in  the  school. 
They  took  him  out  and  put  him  down  in  the  lodge.  I  know  the  boy 
Gartland  told  me  while  I  was  there  that  he  would  do  anything  rather 
than  get  a  licking. 

Q.    Do  what  P 

A.    He  would  sooner  hare  anything  than  get  a  licking. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  he  was  very  sensitive  in  regard  to  getting  a  punish- 
ment P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  because  I  was  a  big  friend  of  his. 

Q.    What  kind  of  a  looking  boy  was  he  ? 

A.    He  was  a  kind  of  a  hunchback. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  anything  directly  in  regard  to  this  Gartland 
punishment  P 

A.    No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.    Except  what  you  heard  from  the  boys  in  the  yard  P 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  do  I  understand  yon  to  say  these  boys  said  ? 

A.  They  said  that  Mr.  Rice  took  him  in  the  school-room  and  licked 
him  there,  and  alter  ho  got  through  with  him,  he  said, "  The  superintend- 
ent will  see  you  after  I  get  through  with  you." 

Q.    Do  you  take  this  to  be  very  soon  before  he  committed  suicide  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  he  committed  suicide  that  afternoon. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  cases,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  you  have 
not  related  to  the  Committee  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  are  you  doing  P 

A.    I  am  working  for  Mr.  A.  K.  Loring. 

Q.    What  are  you  doing  for  him  P 

A.    Tending  a  paper  stand. 

Q.  (By  the  Ch airmail.)  How  many  times  were  you  punished  in  the 
institution,  do  you  think  P 

A.    About  six  times  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Were  you  punished  at  any  other  timeP  You  were  punished, 
were  you  not,  for  disobeying  the  rules  P 

A.  I  was  punished  at  one  time  when  I  was  innocent.  Mr.  Tibbetts 
punished  me  then. 

Q.  The  other  times  you  were  punished  for  disobeying  the  rules,  were 
you  not  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  think  you  were  punished  more  severely  than  yon 
ought  to  have  been  P 

A.  Only  one  time— two  times ;  that  is,  by  Mr.  Wheatley  in  his  room, 
and  by  Mr.  Armitage,  in  the  sweat-box. 

Q.  Then,  two  times,  you  think  you  ought  not  to  have  been  punished  so 
severely,  do  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  superintendent  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Hiis  Mr.  Armitage  or  Mr.  Wheatley  punished  you  too  hard  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  could  have  spoken  of  it  to  the  superintendent  if  they  had  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  the  boys  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  superintend- 
ent four  hours  a  day  at  his  office. 

Q.    Tlicy  have  what  P 

A.  All  the  boys  Iiave  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  superintendent  live 
hours  a  day  at  his  office. 

Q.    They  can  see  him  every  day  during  five  hours  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  an  officer  treated  a  boy  badly,  the  boy  could  go  and  tell 
the  superintendent  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  tell  the  superintendent  when  Mr.  Wheatley  and 
Mr.  Armitage  punished  you  P 

A.    I  did  not  like  to  get  any  one  4own  on  mo. 
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Q.     What  was  that  ? 

A.    I  did  Dot  want  to  get  any  one  down  on  me. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  got  the  superintendent  down  on  you  by  tell- 
ing him  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  did  not  think  the  superintendent  was  down  on  you  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  think  he  was  kind,  always  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  to  all  the  boys  there. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  had  gone  to  the  superintendent  and  told  him  that  an 
officer  had  punished  you  too  hardly,  do  you  not  think  he  would  have 
treated  you  kindly  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  he  would  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Armitage  about  it. 

Q.    Did  you  know  the  trustees  of  the  institution  when  you  saw  them  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  they  spoken  to  you  at  any  time  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  them  you  were  not  well  treated  at  the  institution  P 
Do  you  not  think  you  were  well  treated  at  the  institution  P 

A.    Only  these  two  cases  P 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  cases,  you  think  you  were  well 
treated  at  the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  not  think  boys  generally  are  well  treated  at  the  institution  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  all  the  boys  think  well  of  Mr.  Chase,  the 
superintendent,  and  the  assistant,  Mr.  Hodgkins,  Mr.  Clark,  and  the  gen- 
tleman down  at  the  Farm  House. 

Q.  What  gentleman  at  the  Farm  House  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Hinckley,  or 
some  one  else  P 

A.    The  people  who  were  there  at  the  Farm  House  when  I  was  there. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  in  the  Farm  House  P 

A.    I  was  there,  but  never  stayed  there. 

Q.    You  say  the  boys,  generally,  were  well  treated  in  the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  well  treated,  with  the  exception  of  two  cases  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  these  two  cases  you  could  have  spoken  to  the  superintend- 
ent or  trustees,  if  you  had  desired  to  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    But  you  thought  it  not  best  to  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  I  had  this  in  my  mind.  You  said  you  might 
have  spoken  to  the  superintendent,  but  you  did  not.    Why  did  ycru  notP 

A.    Well,  I  thought  I  would  get  the  officer  down  on  me. 

Q.    You  were  not  afraid  of  getting  the  superintendent  down  on  you  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  you  told  him,  you  supposed  he  would  speak  to  Mr.  Armi- 
tage ;  what  did  you  mean  by  that  P  That  you  would  rather  risk  it  as  it 
was,  than  have  him  speak  to  Mr.  Armitage  about  it  P 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why ;  because  yoQ  were  afraid  Mr.  Armitage  would  be  down  on 
youP 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  was  in  the  chair-shop,  and  I  wanted  to  get  my  grade. 

Q.  And  would  it  depend  on  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  you  about 
your  getting  your  grade  P 

A.    That  is  what  I  thought. 

Q.  You  were  afraid,  if  you  spoke  to  the  superintendent  about  it,  that 
he  would  speak  to  Mr.  Armitage,  or  the  officer  that  you  complained  o£^ 
and  that  would  get  the  officer  down  on  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Well,  is  that  the  general  feeling  with  the  other  boys  in  there  P 

A.    Well,  some  of  them. 

Q.  They  do  not  dare  to  complain,  because  the  officer  who  has  charge 
of  them  will  get  down  on  them  P 

A.    Well,  there  are  a  couple  of  boys  that  go  up. 

Q.    What  is  that  P 

A.    There  are  a  couple  of  boys  that  go  up. 

Q.    Who  are  they  P 

A.    There  was  a  boy  named  Jones,  who  went  up  quite  often. 

Q.    What  was  the  result  in  the  case  of  Jones  P 

A.    I  could  not  exactly  tell  you. 

Q*  Well,  do  you  mean  to  leave  that  in  that  way ;  that  you  did  not 
dare  to  tell  the  superintendent,  because,  if  you  did,  he  would  talk  to  the 
officer  who  abused  you,  and  then  that  officer  would  get  down  on  you,  and 
you  would  receive  worse  treatment  for  it  P 

A.    That  is  what  I  thought 

Q.    That  is  your  judgment  P  « 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  officers  there  who  are  especially  disliked,  or  consid- 
ered harsh  by  the  boysP 

A.    Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Wheatley  and  Mr.  Armitage. 

Q.    Mr.  Wheatley  and  Mr.  Armitage  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  Mr.  Bigelow  there  at  the  time  you  were  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  do  they  do  that  the  boys  think  is  wrong  P 

A.  Why,  I  have  known  of  cases  where  Mr.  Wheatley  has  shown  par- 
tiality. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  your  judgment ;  what  is  the  reason  P  What  have  you 
got  to  show  that  he  shows  paitiality ;  can  you  state  any  case  P 

A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  boy  at  one  time,  Edward  Shea;  Mr  Wheat- 
ley  was  reading  off  the  marks,  and  Edward  Shea  got  two  marks.  Mr. 
Wheatley  was  a  kind  of  a  new  officer  then ;  he  had  been  there  about  six 
or  seven  months ;  some  one  there  called  out  a  curse  to  him,  and  he  heard 
it. 

Q.    Did  he  curse  Mr.  Wheatley  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  he  talking  about 
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A.  He  was  talking  about  two  marks,  and  said  he  ought  not  to  get  a 
mark. 

Q.  Let  me  understand  about  these  marks.  What  are  they  P  Are  they 
marks  of  bad  behavior  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  the  boy  had  behaved  badly  twice  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    In  how  long  a  time  P 

A.    In  a  month. 

Q.  And  ho  said  he  ought  not  to  have  any  P  What  was  the  result  P 
Tell  the  rest  P 

A.  He  cursed  Mr.  Wheatley.  I  heard  him,  and  I  know  Mr.  Wheatley 
heard  him,  because  he  did  not  say  anything  to  him  at  all,  and  he  went 
back  scuffing  his  ieet. 

Q.  We  want  to  know  just  what  it  is.  Tell  it  just  as  it  is,— every- 
thing. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  else  P 

A.  He  commenced  mumbling  to  himself;  and  I  saw  another  officer 
who  was  there  take  him  out  and  punish  him  for  it.  If  he  had  been  a 
small  boy,  I  know  Mr.  Wheatley  would  have  taken  him  out  and  punished 
him. 

Q.    He  did  not  report  anything  to  the  superintendent  about  it  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  if  he  had,  he  would  have  got  punished. 
,  Q.    Then,  I  do  not  see  what  this  has  got  to  do  about  it.    You  say  you 
have  known,  somelimos,  that  whcro  boys  have  reported  their  officers  to 
the  superintendent,  and   the  officers  got  down  on   themP    You  have 
known  such  cases  P    Jones,  for  one,  had  told  of  the  officers  P 

A.    Ho  did. 

Q.    Well,  was  there  any  bad  result  from  it  P 

A.    I  could  not  tell. 

Q.    But  that  is  the  general  feeling  or  opinion  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Was  the  officer  down  on  Jones  after  he  had 
spoken  to  the  superintendent  P 

A.    Jones  was  in  the  fourth  grade. 

Q.    Well,  did  he  put  him  down  any  lower  P' 

Ab    That  is  the  lowest. 

Q.    Then,  you  do  not  think  Jones  suffered  at  all  P 

A.    Well,  he  was  a  boy  that  used  to  have  a  lot  of  complaints. 

Q.    Well,  he  never  suffered  from  complaining  to  the  superintendent  P 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    You  would,  know  if  he  had  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  yet  you  do  not  know  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  D^vis.)  We  want  you  to  be  entirely  truthful.  As  one  of 
the  Committee,  I  do  not  want  to  get  anything  from  you  that  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  boys,  or  that  is  in  the  interest  of  the  institution.    I  want 
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the  facts.  I  am  not  asking  jon  questions  in  one  interest  or  another.  I 
want  you  to  tell  the  facts  P 

A.    I  am  telling  them. 

Q.  You  speak  about  the  Gartland  boy  saying  what  he  would  rather 
do  than  be  whipped  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Why ;  do  you  know  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  he  told  me  that 

Q.  Did  you  understand  it  was  because  it  was  painftd  to  him,  or  be- 
cause it  caused  him  suffering  in  his  mind  P 

A.  That  is  what  he  told  me :  he  would  sooner  do  anything  than  be 
punished. 

Mr.  Davis.    I  do  not  care  to  prolong  the  examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Did  you  ever  know  anybody  to  complain  to  the 
superintendent  of  being  ill-treated  by  one  of  the  masters,  and  suffered 
for  it  afterwards  in  that  way  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  other  cases  of  complaint  to  the  superintend- 
ent than  those  you  have  spoken  of  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  haye  stated  that  you  haye  been  in  the  sweat-box  your- 
selfP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  yon  stated  whether  it  was  pressed  in  close  upon  you  P 

A.  The  second  time  I  went  in  I  was  loose,  but  the  first  time  it  was 
pretty  tight.    I  tried  to  pull  up  my  arms  and  could  not. 

Q.    What  was  the  sensation  after  you  had  been  there  15  or  20  minutes  P 

A.  I  know  I  cried  with  pain,  and  I  hollered  out  to  Mr.  Scott,  fnd  he 
said  ''  Shut  up,  or  I  will  put  a  gag  in  your  mouth.** 

Q.    How  long  had  you  been  in  there  when  you  cried  out  with  pain  P 

A.    About  two  hours  or  so. 

Q.    How  long  wore  you  kept  there  P 

A.    I  was  kept  there  until  he  came  up  that  night. 

Q.    Did  you  have  anything  to  eat  during  the  day  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Any  water  to  drink  P 

A.    Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.    What  was  tlie  pain,  what  was  the  sensation,  how  did  you  suffer  P 

A.    I  had  pain  in  my  hands  and  wrists,  and  felt  like  falling  down. 

Q.    What  were  you  put  in  for  at  that  time  P 

A.    For  talking  in  the  shop. 

Q.    With  another  boy  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Will  you  state  whether  you  perspired  while  you  were  in  there  P 

A.    I  did  not  sweat  very  much. 

Q.  How  were  you  when  you  came  out  the  first  time ;  in  what  con- 
dition P 

A.    I  felt  numb. 
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Q.  YoQ  said  that  you  were  punished  twice,  severely.  What  was  tt 
other  time  P 

A.    One  was  by  Mr.  Tibbetts,  and  one  was  by  Mr.  Armitage. 

Q.    How  were  yon  punished  on  these  occasions  P 

A.    Once  with  my  jacket  off,  and  the  other  was  bend-over. 

Q.    What  were  you  punished  with  P 

A.    By  Mr.  Armitage  I  was  punished  with  a  round  tug. 

Mr.  Hyde.    He  has  been  all  over  that 

Mr.  Allen.    I  will  not  repeat  it. 

Q.    What  had  you  done,  or  what  were  you  accused  of  doing  P 

A.  It  was  something  I  did  in  the  shop ;  I  do  not  exactly  rememb< 
what  it  was. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  being  bent  over  P 

A.  I  was  standing  with  my  head  bent  against  the  door,  and  he  won] 
hit  me.  ^ 

Q.    Was  your  jacket  off? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Timothy,  before  you  went  there,  you  were  i 
MonsonP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  up  there  P 

A.    I  donH;  know ;  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.    How  long  P 

A.    Well,  I  Was  a  small  boy  when  I  was  there ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.    How  old  were  you  when  you  came  away  P 

A.    Sixteen  or  seventeen. 

Q.    Then  you  came  back  to  Boston  ? 

A.    Xes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  out  before  you  went  to  Westborongh  P 

A.    I  think  two  years. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  found  the  same  trouble  that  Shea  did  yesterday 
you  had  a  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  other  people^s  property.  That : 
what  you  went  up  there  for  P 

A.    I  am  not  going  to  tell  you. 

Q.    Well,  we  have  got  the  record  here. 

A.  I  don't  care  if  you  have.  If  you  have  the  record,  you  may  kee 
it.    Do  you  think  I  came  up  here  to  tell  you  what  I  got  sent  up  there  foi 

Q.    Why  were  you  sent  up  there  P 

A.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  Mind  your  own  business.  I  am  n< 
going  to  tell  you  what  I  was  sent  up  there  forP 

Q.    Well,  we  will  see. 

A.  You  can  find  it  in  the  books.  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  expos 
my  character  before  this  house  P 

Q.    Well,  we  want  to  see  just  what  sort  of  a  boy  you  are. 

A.    Well,  there  is  a  character  for  you  [showing  him  a  letter]. 

Mr.  Frescott.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  permission  to  say  a  single  won 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  counsel  who  appear  here  for  the  institution  an 

the  trustees  should  confine  their  questions  mostly  to  the  matter  of  punisl 

ments  and  discipline  in  the  institution ;  that  is  what  we  are  here  to  invei 
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tigate.  We  are  here  to  find  out,  and  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  discipline  and  punishment  in  the  institution.  Here  are 
boys  who  have  been  discharged  from  that  institution  a  year  ago,  and  are 
now  holding  honorable  positions  in  this  city,  and  are  spoken  well  of  by 
leading  men  of  business  in  this  city.  Is  it  hardly  fair  for  these  boys, 
when  they  are  brought  up  here  and  questioned  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
punishment,  to  have  tiieir  old  offences  raked  up  and  their  little  peccadil- 
loes in  the  institution  brought  out  prominently  before  the  whole  people 
of  this  city,  as  is  the  case  in  the  matter  through  the  reporter  of  the  news- 
paper ?  If  there  is  anything  to  invalidate  the  word  or  the  testimony  of  a 
boy,  let  that  be  brought  out ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  proper  that  they 
should  have  their  old  offences  brought  up,  and  especially  about  MoDson, 
which  is  a  place  where  the  State  provides  for  our  poor  and  our  pauper 
children  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  poverty.  Shall  these  things  be 
brought  up ;  shiLll  old  offences  be  brought  up  when  a  boy  has  brought,  as 
I  understand,  a  record  here  showing  the  confidence  of  men  who  are 
known  in  this  city,  and  who  are  willing  to  speak  well  of  these  boys  P 
The  point  is  right  here.  Should  not  the  investigation  be  mainly  confined 
to  the  matter  of  discipline  and  punishment  of  the  boys  ?  The  boys  who 
testified  here  yesterday  were  not  cross-questioned  at  all  in  regard  to  that, 
but  they  were  cross-questioned  in  regard  to  certain  other  matters  not 
bearing  on  the  case,  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Hyde.  K  you  will  allow  me  a  moment.  I  never  have  been,  in  all 
my  career,  so  embarrassed  in  an  investigation  as  I  have  been  here.  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  matters  before  committees,  both 
here  and  on  committees  at  Washington.  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
investigation  of  a  great  many  matters,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  been  embarrassed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  committee,  who,  I  might 
say,  is  a  good  deal  more  counsel  than  he  is  committee-man.  But  it  is  not 
for  me  to  criticise.  I  came  here  as  counsel,  and  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to 
speak  frankly,  and  I  say  I  never  before  have  been  placed  in  a  position 
where  I  found  a  member  of  the  committee  a  good  deal  more  counsel 
than  he  was  committee-man,  in  the  spirit  of  the  investigation,  in  the 
questions  asked,  in  the  dasire  to  secure  only  information  on  one  side,  and 
not  upon  the  other ;  asking  questions  that  will  bring  out  nothing  except  the 
fact  that  he  desires  to  have  proved,  and  which  he  has  sought  to  have 
brought  before  the  Committee  in  seeking  to  hunt  up  witnesses  himself  to 
put  upon  the  stand,  and  trying  to  get  them  to  overstate  statements  they 
would  not  make  before  you  of  their  own  aceord ;  leading  them  on  by 
questions  that  never  would  be  allowed  for  a  moment  in  any  court  or 
ordinary  investigation  by  putting  questions  into  the  boys'  mouths.  "  Do 
you  not  think  you  were  abused  P  "  **  Do  you  not  think  you  were  severely 
punished?"  "Do  you  not  think  this?"  "Do  you  not  think  that?" 
Now,  I  say,  that  is  a  thing  I  have  never  before  experienced.  I 
am  not  here  to  criticise  the  action  of  the  Committee ;  I  am  here  to  ap- 
pear before  them  and  ask  them  to  judge  fairly  of  this  question.  I  only 
wish  my  brother,  Mr.  Allen,  and  myself  could  come  to  an  agreement  on 
this  matter,  because  I  think  he  and  I,  understanding  something  the  man- 
ner of  these  investigations,  should  have  no  misunderstanding  in  regard 
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to  the  questions  to  be  asked.  Now,  this  investigatidn  has  taken  a  bn 
that  at  first  it  did  not  start  with.  It  has  got  to  take  it.  There  is  no 
to  escape  it ;  nobody  desires  to  escape  it.  You  have  really  got  upon 
hands  this  thing,  and  we  must  go  through  with  it  until  the  thing  i 
lowed  through.  Mr.  Allen  oflfered  an  order  in  the  House,  and  that  ( 
was  referred  to  you,  and,  of  necessity,  when  you  commence  this  in^ 
gation,  you  must  push  it  until  you  find  a  conclusion,  which  will  be  tl 
that  you  must  report  generally  on  the  school  to  the  whole  commi 
rather  than  on  the  particular  question,  whether  that  particular  be 
ceived  one  strap  more  than  he  ought  to  have  received  for  a  certain  off 
The  question  of  the  whole  community  and  of  the  Commonwealth 
this  school  well  managed  ?  is  the  discipline  generally  of  a  proper  ch 
ter?  is  the  institution  doing  the  work  that  the  State's  money  is  spent 
and,  if  it  is  doing  that  work,  then  to  continue  it?  If  it  is  not  doing 
work,  then  you  are  to  make  such  suggestions  that  the  State's  money 
be  well  expended,  that  good  results  shall  come  from  it.  You  a 
escape  from  that  particular  question ;  it  has  got  to  come.  Now,  we 
to  the  question  of  discipline,  in  which  Mr.  Prescott  claims  that  the  fo 
character  of  these  boys  should  not  be  exposed.  But  you  cannot  1 
the  discipline  of  a  boy  unless  you  know  something  about  the  boy 
something  of  the  treatment  which  the  boy  has  received. 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  would  ask  if  these  boys  are  not  all  sent  the] 
criminals,  and  whether  from  that  fact  their  previous  character  si 
not  be  exposed  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No  ;  I  understand  the  original  idea  was,  that  there  si 
be  one  class  of  boys  in  the  institution,  but  now  the  idea  is  that  thei 
two  classes  there. 

Mr.  JjOvrE.    Then  I  am  mistaken. 

Mn  Hyde.    Originally,  it  was  intended  as  a  reform  school  for  way 
boys,  disobedient  boys,  and  truant  boys, — not  a  class  of  boys  that  yf 
be  regarded  as  criminals.    Now,  I  understand  that  class  still  cont 
to  be  sent  there,  and  there  is  also  another  class  sent  there  for 
offences  that  would  be  regarded  as  statute  offences. 

Mr.  Lowe.    I  waive  my  objection. 

Mr.  Hyde.    There  are  two  classes  of  boys  at  the  institution, 
here  comes  the  point.    I  understand  here  is  a  boy  out  on  probi 
and  I  understand  that  he  so  conducted  hipiself,  on  the  whole,  th: 
was  entitled  to  promotion  and  discharge.    I  am  glad  of  it ;  I  hoj 
will  do  well ;  I  hope  the  institution  has  done  him  good ;  I  have  not 
him  before,  and  I  have  not  the  least  feeling  against  this  or  any  other 
but  when  you  come  to  judge  of  this,  you  have  got  to  judge  of  the 
of  the   institution  and  its  punishments  upon   the  class  of  boys 
there,  and  what  they  are  sent  there  for.    If  you  have  a  class  of  boyi 
there  because  they  are  without  fathers  or  mothers,  and  because  they 
wayward,  and  if  you  have  other  boys  sent  there  for  high,  grave,  ai 
rious  offences,  then  you  have  got  this  question,  whether  this  school 
be  compelled  longer  to  take  these  boys.     If  a  boy  18  or  19  years 
sent  there  for  a  crime  of  a  severe  character,  and  a  crime  which 
committed  by  a  man  would  send  him  to  a  long  sentence,  it  beco 
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serious  question  whether  the  State  is  doing  its  proper  work  by  sending 

i.T ^^-te.    Then  again,  if  a  boy  is  sent  there  under  such  drcumstanoes, 

got  to  take  into  consideration  what  discipline  is  necessary  to 
ge  of  that  boy  in  that  institution.  I  have  no  desire  to  parade 
which  shall  injure  him.  I  have  no  desire  to  expose  this 
an  in  any  way,  or  to  do  anything  that  shall  mortify  him,  or  pre- 
from  having  a  fhture.  But  it  is  very  evident  that  the  reason 
ioes  not  answer  is  because  he  has  been  told  not  to  answer. 
ESCOTT.  I  would  ask  if  the  gentleman  intends  to  intimate  that 
Id  this  witness  what  he  should  not  answer.  I  would  like  to  ask 
ntlemen  intends  to  make  that  charge.  I  do  not  know  that  you 
reason  whatever  for  it 
HAiRMAN.     You  have  not  yet  been  charged  with  anything  of 

B8COTT.  I  have  not  been  charged,  but  these  hints  have  been 
at,  which  I  propose  to  resent  as  frequently  as  they  are  brought  up. 
lAiRMAN.  They  have  not  been  applied  to  you,  sir. 
ESOOTT.  There  has  not  been  any  application  by  name,  but  it  is 
this  boy  does  not  tell  these  things,  because  he  has  been  told  not 
em.  Now,  as  I  was  instrumental  in  having  him  brought  here, 
inference,  it  seems- to  me,  is,  that  I  did  tell  him  what  questions  to 

I  desire  to  resent  any  such  statements. 

rDE.  I  have  had  parties  say  to  me,  not  members  of  this  Commit- 
they  thought  it  was  a  pity  and  a  wrong  to  bring  boys  up  here 
5  out  doing  well,  trying  to  get  an  honest  living  in  good  places, 
ie  them  in  the  newspapers,  stating  where  they  are  at  work,  and 

are  at  work  for.  I  have  had  complaints  made  to  me  since  this 
ing  began,  that  these  boys,  who  have  been  commended  by  the 
^od  places,  and  are  doing  their  work  well,  as  we  are  informed, 
\;  to  be  paraded  to  the  community  as  boys  that  have  been  to  the 
tchool.  People  have  said  to  me  that  they  thought  it  was  wrong 
Jiat  class  of  boys  here,  and  parade  them  to  the  public  as  boys 
5  been  in  the  Reform  School.    As  I  say,  I  have  no  desire,  and  I 

Committee  think  certain  questions  should  not  be  asked  them, 
'ectly  aware  of  these  cases,  but  by  your  record,  I  say,  you  cannot 
>perly  of  them,  unless  you  have  the  character  of  the  boys,  and 
f  were  committed  to  the  institution  for.  Now,  if  the  Committee 
nay  come  into  the  record  of  the  Committee,  I  will  be  prepared 
t  in  this  way. 

jLES.  One  single  remark.  I  ask  leave  first  to  read  the  note 
)  boy  handed  to  Mr.  Hyde,  which  will  throw  some  little  light  on 
on.     [Reads]  : — 

Boston,  April  3, 1877. 
t  mojf  concern : 

no  better  boy  than  Timothy  McKenna  has  proved  himself  to  be 
return  from  the  Westborough  Reform  School. 

(Signed)  A.  K.  Loring, 

Cor,  Waahinffton  and  BromJMd  Strtett. 
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If  I  may  add  a  word  on  this  matter.  I  have  seen  what  my  brother 
Hyde  has  seen,  but  with  a  little  diflference.  And  in  saying  this,  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  will  say  that  I  have  exhibited  any  other  desire 
except  that  of  obtaining  the  simple  truth  bearing  upon  the  most  substan- 
tial points  of  this  case.  While  on  the  one  hand  there  has  seemed  quite 
an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  Committee  to  get 
at  witnesses,  I  submit  that  other  members  of  the  Committee,  in  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  have  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  they  were  judges 
in  this  case,  and  have  taken  such  a  position  that  a  stranger  in  the  room 
not  knowing  the  exact  position  of  the  parties  might  think  they  were  the 
defendants^  attorneys.  I  think  that  fact  is  as  evident  as  it  can  be.  It  is 
perfectly  apparent  to  everybody  in  the  room  that  this  Committee,  up  to 
this  time,  is  divided  in  opinion ;  that  some  of  the  Committee  feel  there  are 
facts  that  have  been  neglected  negligently,  or  possibly  willingly.  And 
others  seem  to  be  determined  to  make  it  thorough.  Here  we  are  told,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  these  boys,  who  have  left  the  institution  and  are  now 
doing  well,  ought  not  to  be  brought  in  here  and  asked  questions  which 
will  be  published  in  the  papers,  setting  them  forth  as  boys  that  have  been 
at  the  Reform  School,  and  have  been  sent  there  for  certain  offences.  I 
submit  that  the  tendency  of  all  this  is  to  frighten  away  those  who  would 
be  most  likely  to  give  valuable  information.  K  you  are  going  to  look 
every  boy  in  the  face  and  ask  him  if  he  has  committed  larceny,  or  for 
what  offence  he  was  sent  there,  and  if  you  are  going  to  give  his  present 
position  and  make  an  open  statement,  the  natural  tendency  is  to  frighten 
away  the  only  reliable  testimony ;  because  they  say  those  boys,  while 
there,  are  not  trustworthy,  and  those  who  leave  there  and  do  well  are  not 
to  be  trusted. 

Mr.  Hyde.    We  have  not  said  they  were  not  trustworthy. 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  but  you  say  that  it  is  cruel  to  brings  them  up  here» 
and  injurious  to  their  future.      — 

Mr.  Htde.  I  said  people  had  said  to  me  since  these  boys  had  been 
called,  that,  in  their  judgment,  it  seemed  to  be  so.  I  have  not  said  I 
thought  so,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  only  desire,  Mr.  Chairman —  I  may  say  that  this  Legis- 
lature is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  eyes  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  people  of  the  State  are  upon  this  Committee ;  they  desire  to 
know  these  facts ;  but  I  feel  constrained  to  say,  I  think  we  go  over  four 
times  as  much  ground  as  there  is  any  need  of  going  over.  What  we 
want  to  know  is,  substantially,  this :  how  they  are  treated  and  how  the 
institution  is  managed,  and  whether  they  are  made  better  or  worse,  and 
whether  these  teachers  are  cruel,  and  whether  they  try  to  help  them  or 
make  criminals  of  them.  I  trust,  in  this  investigation,  no  more  allusion 
will  be  made  that  some  time  in  his  life  some  boy  has  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  without  a  father  or  mother,  and  to  be  sent  to  Monson  for  the  time 
being,  to  have  this  flung  in  his  face  as  a  possible  barrier  to  other  boys 
who  are  similarly  unfortunate,  and  keep  them  away.  Surely  this  Com- 
mittee will  agree,  I  think,  that  the  fact  that  a  boy's  father  and  mother  died 
when  he  was  young,  does  not  tend  to  make  him  unreliable  and  untruthful, 
and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  be  referred  to  again  to  that  extent. 
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;'  The  Chairman.    The  Chair  will  state  that,  whatever  opinions  there 

*  may  be  with  reference  to  these  boys  being  brought  in  here  to  testify,  the 

ij  Committee  have  taken  no  action  upon  that  whatever;  these  boys  are 

here  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Prescott.    We  knew  nothing  of  these  boys' 

■\  coming  here  until  they  were  called  before  us  yesterday.    Now,  with 

regard  to  the  questions  that  shall  be  asked  the  boys,  and  the  testimony 

they  would  offer;  questions  have  been  asked  them  with  relation  to  their 

:  punishments,  with  relation  to  their  behavior  while  in  the  institution,  with 

;  relation  to  their  opinions  of  punishment,  with  relation  to  their  opinions 

■  of  officers,  and  with  relation  to  their  opinions  of  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  institution.     All  these  questions  have  been  asked,  not  only 

:  this  boy,  but  the  boys  that  testified  yesterday.    Therefore,  it  has  thrown 

/  open  a  very  broad  and  full  investigation.    All  these  boys  who  have  been 

;  brought  here — not  by  the  Committee,  as  a  whole,  but  by  Mr.  Prescott,  not 

?  being  objected  to  by  the  Committee,  because  the  Committee  did  not  want 

■j  to  draw  the  line  closely,  or  to  appear  to  restrict  testimony  in  any  direc- 

t  tion,  which  can  possibly  be  considered  as  bearing  on  this  case.    Now, 

\  with  regard  to  asking  the  boys  about  their  character  previous  to  their 

il  going  to  the  institution,  and  for  what  they  were  sent  there,  1  will  rule, 

subject,  of  course,  to  the  Committee,  that  these  questions  need  not  be 
asked  the  boy,  but  that  the  commitment  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee,  and  will  be  printed  with  the  report ;  because  it  is  essen- 
tial, as  just  stated,  for  us  to  know  the  character  of  the  testimony  we  are 
receiving.  Of  course  the  character  of  the  testimony  depends  entirely  on 
the  character  of  the  witness.  If  any  members  of  the  Committee  see  fit 
to  summons  boys  here,  it  will  be,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  unfortunate 
[  that  the  character  of  the  boy  is  made  public ;  but  we  are  not  responsible 

)  for  that.    I  will  rule  that  the  question  need  not  be  pressed  what  this  boy 

r  was  sent  to  the  institution  for,  but  the  commitment  be  placed  in  the  hands 

>  of  the  Committee,  and  will  go  into  the  records. 

I  Mr.  Hyde.    If  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  it,  I  desired  yesterday,  at  the 

?  close  of  the  hearing,  to  have  made  a  suggestion  to  the  Committee.    It  is 

5  very  evident  that,  at  the  rate  we  are  going  on,  this  thing  is  going  to  be 

^  very  much  protracted.    There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  anybody  to 

restrict  the  Committee  from  bringing  out  all  the  facts  desired ;  but  if  we 
could  have  a  little  more  method,  I  think  it  would,  perhaps,  assist  us  in 
i  our  work.    Now,  then,  if  the  Committee  would  adjourn  fifteen  or  twenty 

y  minutes  earlier  than  usual,  and  would  remain  with  Mr.  Allen  and  myself, 

I  think  we  could  form  some  general  method  of  conducting  the  examina- 
\  tion  so  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties.    If  that  sugges- 

tion is  a  proper  one,  I  would  like  to  ask  that  we  adjourn  twenty  minutes 
J  before  one  for  that  purpose. 

[  ,  The  Chairman.    The  Conamittee  wilj  give  that  opportunity.    Mr. 

;  Hyde,  you  may  proceed. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Htde.)     Now,  Timothy,  passing  these  matters,  you  said 
you  were  punished  six  times  ? 
A.    About  that,  sir. 

Q.     And  you  thought  none  of  your  punishments  too  severe  for  the 
offences  committed,  except  two? 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  these  two  were,  one  when  you  were  whipped  for  dropping 
a  pencil,  by  Mr.  Tibbetts,  who  is  no  longer  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  the  other  was  by  Mr.  Armitage  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  first  one  was  not  by  Mr.  Tibbetts ;  the  first  one  was 
by  Mr.  Wheatley,  in  his  room. 

Q.    Was  that  the  time  when  yoa  dropped  the  pencil  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  that  was  the  time  when  you  were  punished  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  punished  by  Mr.  Wheatley,  and  he  punished  you  in  his 
room? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Timothy,  tell  us  about  all  you  said  to  him,  as  nearly 
as  you  can,  and  how  it  happened  ? 

A.  I  was  trying  to  get  into  the  trust  grade ;  I  had  been  in  the  first 
grade  about  two  months.  I  went  up  to  him  one  night  and  asked  him 
why  I  was  not  put  into  the  trust  grade,  and  he  said,  "  Behave  yourself 
until  I  get  ready  to  let  you."  I  said  I  deserved  to  be  put  there,  and  that 
r  behaved  myself  in  school.  He  said  something  to  me,  and  I  told  him  he 
was  showing  partiality. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  said  you  were  very  saucy ;  you  said  something 
more  than  that,  didn't  you  ? 

A.    I  do  not  remember  anything  I  told  him  now. 

Q.    Don't  you  think  you  did  P 

A.    I  may  have. 

Q.    Well,  that  was  to  Mr.  Armitage  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Mr,  Wheatley  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  that  the  first  time  you  had  any  trouble  with  Mr.  Wheatley  ? 

A.    He  had  put  me  in  the  sweat-box  before  that. 

Q.    Was  that  the  only  time  you  and  he  had  any  trouble  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    At  that  time,  you  did  not  like  Mr.  Wheatley  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  saucy  to  him  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  took  you  up  to  his  room  and  whipped  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  had  a  scuffle  P 

A.  Not  much  of  a  scuffle ;  I  told  him  I  would  not  take  off  my  jacket ; 
he  knocked  me  on  the  bed. 

Q.    YesP 

A.    He  is  a  coward. 

Q.    Yes,  sir  P 

A.    He  is  a  coward. 

Q,    Yes,  sirP 
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A.  He  is  a  regular  coward,  and  I  would  tell  him  so  right  up  to  his 
face. 

Q.    Yes,  speak  right  out  ? 

A.    He  is  a  regular  coward. 

Q.    Well,  you  were  not  ? 

A.    If  Mr.  Wheatley  was  out  of  school — 

Q.    You  are  not  a  coward,  if  he  was,  are  you  ? 

A.  No ;  I  can  take  him  out  on  the  Back  Bay  and  give  him  all  he 
wants. 

Q.    You  stood  right  up  to  him  that  day  P 

A.    Well,  I  had  to  weaken,  you  know ;  he  had  got  the  best  of  me. 

Q.  You  did  stand  up  to  him  the  best  you  could ;  you  were  pretty 
strong  P 

A.    Well,  I  can  handle  him  now. 

Q.    You  were  about  a  match  for  him  then  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  would  not  be  any  good ;  because  I  was  trying  to 
get  home,  and  I  didn't  want  to  get  into  the  lodge. 

Q.    But  you  didn't  take  your  coat  off? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  stood  up  to  him  ? 

A.    I  told  him  I  would  not  take  it  off. 

Q.    Did  you  swear  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  never  swore  to  an  officer  while  I  was  there  ? 

Q.  Now,  was  that  all  you  did  P  You  told  him  you  would  not  take 
your  coat  off. 

A.  He  commenced  soft-soaping  me,  and  before  I  knew  it  he  came  the 
"  leg  "  on  me  and  knocked  me  down.  I  got  up  and  hollered  to  Mr.  Shep- 
ard,  who  was  outside  the  door.  I  said,  "  You  are  not  going  to  *  mug '  me 
until  I  see  the  superintendent." 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  "  mugging  "  you  P 

A.    Licking  me. 

Q.  Now,  you  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Prescott,  as  I  wrote  it  down,  that 
you  had  a  little  tussle  with  him.  I  wanted  to  get  at  what  that  was, 
because  you  look  as  if  you  would  give  a  man  a  pretty  good  tussle  ? 

A.    I  could  give  him  all  he  wanted. 

Q.    You  did  give  it  to  him  P 

A.    I  did  not,  because  I  did  not  have  a  chance. 

Q.  What  did  yoii  mean  by  saying  that  you  had  a  little  tussle  with 
him? 

A.  I  simply  refused  to  take  off  my  coat ;  that  is  all  it  was.  After  he 
knocked  me  down,  I  got  up  and  hollered  out  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Shepard 
before  he  licked  me. 

Q.  Well,  coming  now  to  another  matter,  you  spoke  of  being  sick  in 
the  sweat-box  from  using  tobacco.    Now,  was  not  tobacco  forbidden  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  had  some  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  it  P 

A.    A  plug. 
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Q.    Did  yoa  have  a  good-sized  piece  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  a  whole  piece. 

Q.    Well,  now,  how  did  you  get  it  P 

A.^  I  won't  tell  you  how  I  got  it. 

Q.    I  don't  ask  you  how  you  got  it    Did  you  get  it  inside  P 

A.    I  got  it  from  one  of  the  outside  boys. 

Q.    I  don't  care  what  his  name  was.    It  was  no  visitor  that  gave  it  to 
youP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    One  of  the  outside  boys  gave  you  the  plug,  and  you  took  it  up 
there  to  chew  while  you  were  in  the  box  P 

A.    I  saw  a  man  that  used  tobacco,  and  gave  him  a  chew.    I  had  mine 
concealed  in  a  bag  in  my  shirt. 

Q.    When  you  were  put  in  the  box,  you  thought  you  would  have  some 
tobacco,  and  you  took  a  chew  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  commenced  to  chew  it. 

Q.    Did  you  put  it  all  in  before  you  went  into  the  box  P 

A.    Yes,  sir.    I  swallowed  the  spit    I  didnt  want  to  show  that  I 
had  it 

Q.    Did  you  replenish  the  chew  any  P 

A.    I  do  not  understand. 

Q.    I  mean,  did  you  put  it  all  in  your  mouth  before  you  got  into  the 
boxP 

A.    No. 

Q.    Did  you  get  your  hand  up  to  your  mouth  to  put  in  another  chew  P 

A.    Oh,  I  could  get  my  hand  up  there.    I  said  the  second  time  I  was  in 
I  had  my  arms  free. 

Q.    You  were  not  tied  P  ' 

A.    No ;  I  could  get  my  hand  up  and  get  it  out 

Q.    So  that  day  you  didn't  have  a  very  hard  time  in  the  box,  except 
that  you  were  sick  P 

A.    The  first  time  I  had  a  hard  time. 

Q.    The  first  time  you  were  tied ;  the  second  time  yon  could  get  at  your 
tobacco  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  anybody  find  out  you  had  tobacco  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  have  it  at  any  other  time  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  always  get  it  from  the  boys  outside  P 

A.    I  got  some  down  in  the  village,  cattle-show  day ;  got  a  couple 
of  plugs. 

Q.    Well,  you  had  to  keep  it  concealed  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  now,  don't  persons  who  come  there  to  visit  the  boys  try  to 
hand  them  a  little  tobacco,  and  so  forth ;  friends,  I  mean  P 

A.    None  of  my  fiiends. 

Q.    Don^t  you  know  it  was  sometimes  done  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  had  an  officer  remain 
with  the  boys  when  they  were  visited ;  that  the  Tisitors  should  not  hand 
them  things  that  the  rules  of  the  institution  prohibited  P 

A.    I  do  not  know ;  it  may  liave  been. 

Qf    How  long  have  you  been  out? 

A.    It  will  be  a  year  the  11th  of  April. 

Q.    Did  you  receive  any  promotions  in  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  ? 

A.    Two. 

Q.    Promoted  from  what  to  what  P 

A.    To  the  barber^s  shop,  and  from  that  to  the  laundry. 

Q.    Where  were  you  in  the  first  place  P 

A.    In  the  chair-shop. 

Q.  And  you  were  promoted  from  the  chair-shop  to  the  barber^s  room, 
and  then  into  the  laundry  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  then  you  had  certain  outside  privileges  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  wanted  to  get  these  P 

A.    I  was  trying  to  get  them. 

Q.  And  having  these  to  get,  you  tried  to  do  well  to  secure  them.  You 
did  better  there  for  having  something  you  could  be  promoted  forP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  said  you  always  liked  Colonel  Shepard.  He 
•took  good  care  of  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  hear  you  have  got  a  first-class  testimonial.  You  expect  to  get 
along  honestly  all  the  rest  of  your  days,  and  let  this  all  be  forgotten,  and 
be  a  better  man  than  you  have  been  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  one  other  question.    How  did  you  happen  to  come  up  hereP 

A.    I  came  up  of  myself,  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.    Did  you  meet  anybody  and  talk  about  this  P 

A.  That  matter  was  talked  about  with  Mr.  Prescott,  and  I  helped  to 
get  these  other  boys  here. 

Q.    Where  did  you  get  them  P 

A.    They  all  belong  to  my  shop. 

Q.    Mr.  Loring's? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  met  you  there  with  the  other  boys  P 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  suppose  that  the.  members  of  this  Committee,  and 
this  Committee  as  a  whole,  were  established  by  the  Legislature  to  inquire 
into  the  matter  of  discipline  and  punishment  in  the  institution,  and  that 
any  member  of  this  Committee  has  a  right, — indeed  it  is  his  duty, — ^to  get 
all  the  information  he  can  in  regard  to  the  institution  and  bring  it  here 
before  the  Committee.  I  have  availed  myself  of  that  opportunity,  and  I 
do  not  like  to  be  criticised  for  having  done  so. 

The  Cttairmaw.    You  will  proceed,  Mr.  Hyde, 
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Mr.  Htde.  Have  I  said  a  woy d  of  criticism  upon  the  gentleman's  con- 
dactP 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  would  like  to  know  what  matter  it  is  whether  Mr. 
Prescott  or  Mr.  Davis  or  Mr.  Denny  or  who  saw  these  boys  beforehand 
and  called  them  P  They  are  here  now  in  this  room,  testifying  in  regard 
to  the  order  before  the  Committee,  and  I  hope  the  testimony  will  be  taken 
to  that  point. 

Q.  '(By  Mr.  Htde.)  One  single  thing  more.  Don't  you  tiiink,  as  a 
whole,  the  school  has  done  you  good  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Do  you  mean  to  tell  Mr.  Hyde  that  you  think 
yon  are  better  for  going  to  that  school  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  boys  that  were  in  trouble  with  me,  when  I  was 
taken  away,  only  got  a  month  and  two  months,  and  I  served  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  my  crime  was  a  small  one. 

Q.  The  question  is,  whether  you  think  you  are  better  for  having  been 
there P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  only  I  want  to  state  that  the  boys  who  were  with  me  only 
got  two  months  and  I  served  a  year  and  a  half,  and  I  did  the  smallest^ 
trouble. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Htde.)  .  You  were  sent  there,  by  whom  P 

A.    By  Mr.  Johnson. 

Q.  Jn  the  city,  here  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  He  wanted  to  get  money  out  of  my  mother  to  get  me  out, 
afterwards. 

Q.    I  mean,  he  Was  the  oflScer  P 

A.    He  lives  in  East  Cambridge. 

Q.    You  were  conmiitted  by  the  court  in  East  Cambridge  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiRifAK.    You  are  excused. 

Frank  Cunningham— /Sfwom. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  When  did  you  go  to  the  State  Reform 
School  P 

A.  A  year  ago  last  June. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  went  to  the  school  P 

A.  I  was  17. 

Q.  When"  did  you  leave  the  school  P 

A.  I  left  there  last  October.    I  could  not  tell  exactly  the  day. 

Q.  Then  you  were  there,  how  long  P 

A.  Sixteen  months. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  you  were  sent  for  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  by  good  conduct  I  got  out. 

Q.  You  came  out  to  take  some  place,  somewhere  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  well  ta'eated  while  you  were  in  the  institution  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  ofQcers  treated  you  well  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  you  never  badly  treated  in  the  school  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  any  officer  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  it  was  a  benefit  to  you  to  go  to  the  school  P 

A.  Yos,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  punished  in  school  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  think  you  deserved  it  at  the  time  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think,  now,  the  punishnient  did  you  good  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  You  think  well  of  the  school,  then,  do  you  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     What  was  the  punishment  you  received 
there P 

A.  The  sweat-box. 

Q.  How  long  were  yon  in  it  P 

A.  Half  a  day. 

Q.  Who  were  you  put  in  by  P 

A.  Mr.  Armitage. 

Q.  Hands  tied  at  all  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Pressed  tight  in  the  box  P 

A.  Pretty  tight ;  I  could  get  my  arm  up,  but  could  not  get  it  down. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  was  it  P 

A.  Summer  time. 

Q.  Did  you  suffer  much  from  heatP 

A.  Well,  I  sweated  a  good  deal.    My  clothes  were  all  wet  through 

when  I  got  out,  and  I  could  hardly  stand, 

Q.  What  were  you  put  in  for  P 

A.  For  talking  and  laughing  in  the  shop  P 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  have  no  further  questions. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)    You  think  the  punishment  was  not  more 
severe  than  it  should  have  been  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)    Do  you  know  of  other  large  boys  being  confined . 
in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  called  by  any  other  name. 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  effect  did  it  have  on  other  boys  P 

A.  I  have  seen  boys  with  the  calves  of  their  legs  swelled  away  upt 
and  very  weak  for  days. 

Q.  You  remember  such  cases  P 

A.  Yos,  ?ir.  . 

Q.  How  soon  did  you  begin  to  suffer  after  you  were  put  into  the  box  ? 

A.  About  an  hour  P 

Q.  What  was  the  sensation  p 
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A.  Numb.  I  commenced  to  sweat  and  fidget,  kind  of  working  aroond 
in  a  kind  of  fidgety,  nervous  way.  I  thouglit  I  was  going  to  be  very 
much  hurt. 

Q.    You  said  your  hands  were  higher  than  your  head  P 

A.  No,  my  hands  were  not  higher ;  but  I  could  get  my  hand  up  and 
could  not  get  it  down. 

Mr.  Htde.    Remember,  he  put  it  up  after  he  was  in  the  box. 

Q.    Did  you  put  it  up  before  or  after  the  box  was  shut  P 

A.    After. 

Q.    And  then  could  not  get  it  down  again  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  think  that  did  you  good,  being  shut  up  there  P 

A.  I  think,  if  I  hadn't  been  there,  I  should  never  have  been  trusted 
much,  because  I  tMnk  it  made  me  get  up  my  grades  better.  I  behaved 
myself  after  that. 

Q.  Now,  young  man,  whom  have  you  talked  with  before  you  came 
here  P    Any  one  P    Who  asked  you  to  come  P 

A.  No  one,  sir.  I  met  some  boys  yesterday  down  in  Court  Street  who 
asked  me  why  I  did  not  come  up  to  the  investigation.  I  said  I  didn^t 
think  spectators  were  allowed  to  be  here,  and  so  I  didn^t  come.  To-day 
I  came  up  for  some  reason. 

Q.    Haven^t  you  spoken  with  any  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  P 

A.  No,  sir.  While  I  was  sitting  there  Mr.  Prescott  asked  me  if  I  had 
been  down  to  this  reform  school.  He  asked  if  I  had  been  in  the  sweat- 
box,  and  asked  me  if  it  had  done  me  any  harm ;  and  I  said  no.  He 
asked  me  if  I  was  saturated  after  coming  out ;  I  told  him  yes.  He  said 
he  thought  I  would  be  asked  to  appear  before  the  Committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Did  you  ever  see  me  before  you  saw  me  in 
this  room  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Have  you  seen  other  boys  who  have  been  pun- 
ished by  flogging  there  P  ' 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  the  extent  of  their  marks  P 

A.    I  think  they  must  have  suffered  very  much. 

Q.  You  have  been  talking  with  the  superintendent  since.  I  do  not  ask 
you  what  he  said,  but  you  have  been  talking  with  him  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  about  a  minute. 

Q.    What  were  the  effects  on  these  boys  P 

A.    Black-and-blue  blisters. 

Q.    Where  P 

A.    Over  the  back  and  body. 

Q.    All  over  P 

A.    Everywhere ;  from  their  neck  down  to  their  feet 

Q.    What  boys  did  you  see  punished  in  that  way  P 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  boy,  but  he  was  sent  to  the  house 
of  correction. 

Q.    Were  these  floggings  of  frequent  occurrence  P 
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A      V .._     ^1-en  boys  would  not  obey  the  rules,  they  were  sure  to 

see  any  of  these  punishments  ? 

tve  seen  Goss  and  Turner. 

ippedP 

put  into  a  strait-jacket. 

nd  that  when  they  were  stripped  their  clothes  were 

tes  except  their  shirts. 

n  that  condition  ? 

re  put  in  a  strait-jacket  a  week,  from  day  to  day. 

the  morning,  and  taken  out  at  night. 

>trait-jacket  ? 

ut  one.    It  is  of  canvas,  and  with  buckles  behind. 

le  their  arms  back  P 

as  if  you  had  a  jacket  on,  and  you  put  your  arms 

}uckles  behind.    It  buttons  right  up  close.    They  lie 

rmitory,  and  they  lie  there  until  they  let  them  out 

e  much  ? 

.    Sometimes  they  will  get  up,  if  they  are  not  put  in 

lese  boys  strapped  by  the  officers, — all  these  other 

orking  in  the  hall  with  Mr.  Clark,  and  I  saw  them 

e  ages  of  these  boys  ? 
11  you. 


1  boys  flogged  with  the  strap  P 

have  heard  of  them. 

hearP 

VIr.  Rice  flogging  Gartland. 
'.  Rice  flogging  Gartland  P 

hearP 

lot  make  any  noise,  and  did  not  seem  to  suffer  much. 
Uce  used  any  great  power  in  flogging  him. 
hear? 

ay  afternoon,  and  I  was  standing  at  the  bathing-room 
I  him  into  the  entry,  and  I  heard  the  strokes  every 
m ;  but  Gartland  never  cried  nor  hollered  nor  any- 
eve  he  gave  him  over  20  straps,  and  then  he  took 
>dge-room. 
he  gave  him  20  P 

»rmed  boy,  was  he  not  P 

ra  old  P 
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A.    I  do  not  know  how  old  he  was. 

Q.    A  stout  boy,  was  he  ? 

A.    Not  very  stout ;  he  was  very  8}iort,  and  not  very  thick. 

Q.    A  slender  boy  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Pale-faced? 

A.    Tes,  sir ;  black  eyes,  and  pale  complexion. 

Q.    Do  you  think  these  strappings  did  the  boys  any  good? 

A.    I  do  not  think  it  did  in  his  case. 

Q.    Have  you  any  doubt  that  is  the  cause  of  his  committing  suicide  P 

A.    I  do  not  think  the  boy  was  thoroughly  in  his  right  mind. 

Q.  No,  but  do  you  not  think  the  flogging  which  he  had,  and  the  other 
which  was  threatened  him,  was  what  caused  him  to  commit  suicide  P 

A.  No,  I  do  not.  He  had  run  away  and  been  brought  back.  Of 
course  he  knew  he  would  have  to  stop  the  longer  for  it,  and  I  suppose 
that  made  him  feel  kinder  bad,  and  he  did  not  care  how  soon  he  did  any- 
thing that  was  not  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  You  were  placed  in  this  sweat-box.  What  was 
the  ceremony  when  you  were  put  in  there  P  Were  you  in  there  more 
than  once  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  tell  me  how  they  placed  you  in  there  P 

A.  Well,  I  went  up  there  with  Mr.  Armitage ;  I  tried  to  beg  off  as  well 
as  I  could,  but  it  was  no  go ;  he  was  bound  to  put  me  in  there.  I  went 
up  there,  and  he  opened  the  door,  and  there  was  a  boy  in  there.  There 
were  boards  placed  on  the  sides,  and  he  took  the  boards  out.  He  let  the 
boy  out,  and  took  the  boards  out,  and  then  he  put  me  in.  I  tried  to  press 
out  on  the  sides  all  I  could. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  that  P 

A.    So  that  he  would  not  get  them  so  tight 
~Q.    Then  he  squeezed  it  up,  and  you  placed  your  elbows  outP 

A.  I  placed  my  elbows  out.  Then  he  left  me  there,  and  I  asked  him 
how  long  he  would  keep  me  in  there  P  He  said, "  Not  very  long ;  you  are 
a  pretty  big  boy,  and  ought  to  know  how  to  behave  yourself."  Then  I 
commenced  to  sweat,  and  tried  to  get  my  arm  up  and  grab  a  beam  that 
was  oyer  my  head.  I  thought  that  I  could  pull  myself  up,  but  I  could  not 
reach  the  beam,  nor  get  my  arm  down  again.  I  wiggled  around,  and 
kicked  away,  doing  anything  I  could  to  break  out,  but  I  could  not.  I  was 
in  that  position  until  they  took  me  out,  just  before  prayers  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  noise  there  by  stamping  so  they  could  hear  you  in. 
the  office  bejlow,  do  you  think  P 

A.    I  supposed  they  could  hear. 

Q.    Did  you  want  them  to  come  up  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  wanted  to  get  out  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  signalled  the  best  ^ay  you  knew  how  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  "holler"? 
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A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    No  one  came  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  tMnk  that,  by  bracing  yourself  in  the  way  you  did,  you 
kept  the  sides  apart  any  P 

A.    I  do  not  know  as  I  did. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  tried  to  do.  Did  you  say  that  you  plead  and 
promised  Mr.  Armitage,  and  asked  him  not  to  put  you  in  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Before  you  went  in  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  tell  him  you.  would  behaye,  and  would  not  do  so  any  more  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  promise  to  behave  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  tell  that ;  I  do  not  want  to  draw  anything  out ;  I  only  want 
to  get  at  the  fisusts ;  now,  tell  it  just  as  it  is ;  tell  what  promise  you  made  P 

A.  I  told  him  I  would  try  to  do  better,  an^i  I  did  not  think  I  ought  to 
be  punished,  because  that  was  my  first  offence.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
think  I  had  done  anything  to  be  put  in  there  for ;  but  he  said, ''  Yes,  I 
had  ^ ;  so  I  told  him  I  would  not  do  it  any  more,  and  I  did  not  want  Col. 
Shepard  to  know  that  I  was  punished,  because  I  wanted  to  get  home  as 
soon  as  I  could.  He  said,  "  Well,  you  have  got  to  go  in,  anyhow.^  So  he 
put  mo  in.  I  told  him  I  would  try  to  behave  myself  afterwards  when  he 
let  me  out 

Q.    Von  told  him  you  would  behave  when  he  let  you  outP 

A.    He  did  not  ask  me  when  ho  let  me  out 

Q.    No  promises  were  made  then  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    The  boy  that  was  taken  out  when  you  were  put  in  was  smaller  . 
than  you  were  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  he  had  to  take  out  some  of  the  inside  boards  to  make  room 
for  you  P  Now,  tell  it  just  as  it  was.  I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  it  differ^ 
ent  from  what  it  was. 

A.  Well,  three  or  four  hours  after  I  was  put  in,  my  legs  began  to 
ache,  and  I  did  not  think  I  could  stand  it  much  longer.  That  was  when 
I  commenced  to  kick. 

Q.    You  signalled  the  best  way  you  knew  how  P 

A.    Yes,  sir.' 

Q.    Nobody  came  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.    I  do  not  know  as  I  want  to  ask  any  further  questions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  You  say  you  were  taken  out  in  time  for  prayers ; 
did  you  go  to  prayers  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  they  took  me  right  to  my  dormitory. 

Q.    But  you  were  taken  out  just  in  time  for  prayers  P 

A*    Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  (By  Mr.  Pbescott.)  How  long  do  I  understand  you  were  in  the 
box? 

A,  From  half-past  pno  until — I  guess  it  was  seven  o'clock. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  feel  the  effects  of  your  confinement  in  the  box  P 

A.  Two  or  three  days  afterward  my  legs  were  very  weak. 

Q.  You  were  there  five  or  six  hours.  Have  you  heard  of  boys  being 
confined  in  that  box  four  or  five  days  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  have  seen  boys  in  the  institution  who  have 
shown  the  effects  of  confinement  in  that  box  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  were  the  effects  P 

A.  Their  legs  were  all  swollen  up,  and  they  were  black  and  blue,  and 
the  cords  stood  out  on  them  so  you  could  see  them — black  and  blue  all 
over.    They  looked  very  pale  and  sick. 

Q.  You  have  seen  these  boys  yourself,  have  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  these  boys  been  confined  there  P 

A.  One  had  been  there  four  days. 

Q.  Who  was  that  P 

A.  Goss. 

Q.  Whop 

A.  Goss. 

Q.  With  regard  to  these  straps  you  see  on  the  table ;  are  these  used 
for  punishment  frequently  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  generally  used  there  P 

A.  I  should  judge  f^at  was  the  one. 

Q.  The  heavier  one  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  officers  usually  carry  them  about  their  persons  P 

A.  I  know  Mr.  Wheatley  and  Mr.  Armitage  did. 

Q.  Where  do  they  carry  them  P 

A.  In  their  pockets,  behind,  in  their  coat. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  heavier  strap  was  used  oftener  than  the  lighter  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  round  istrap,  or  tug  P 

A.  I  never  saw  that ;  I  have  heard  that  the  superintendent  used  that 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  the  superintendent  used  itP 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  it  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  yourself  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  boys  being  punished  by  having  water  played 

upon  them  through  a  hose  P 

A.  Tes,  sir. 
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Q.?^ What  boys  P 

A.  I  know,  one  Sunday,  we  were  in  the  chapel,  and  Watson,  Turner, 
Goss  and  Fugh,  and  two  new  fellows,  that  I  didn^t  know  theh:  names, 
began  to  make  a  noise  while  the  minister  was  preaching  the  sermon. 
After  chapel,  I  was  in  the  hall  as  usua],  and  I  went  down  into  the  lodge, 
and  it  was  all  covered  with  water.  I  heard  some  stories,  and  I  saw  the 
hose  there.  It  was  the  big  fire-hose.  I  heard  they  had  been  playing 
upon  these  boys ;  and  after  that  they  were  taken  up  and  put  into  strait- 
jackets  and  gagged,  so  they  could  not  make  any  noise. 

Q.    You  do  not  know,  yourself,  of  your  own  knowledge  P 

A.    I  saw  them ;  I  saw  them  gagged  and  in  strait-jackets. 

Q.    Well,  will  you  state  what  this  process  was  P 

A.    I  do  not  understand. 

Q.    Well,  what  is  used  for  a  gag  P 

A.    A  strap  is  drawn  across  their  teeth,  inside  their  mouUL 

Q.    And  tied  behind  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  buckled  behind. 

Q.    They  were  put  into  strait-jackets  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  were  they  kept  in  this  condition  P 

A.  Well,  Turner  and  Goss,  I  know,  were  kept  in  it  for  as  much  as  a 
week,  every  day. 

Q.    Not  with  the  gag  in  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    With  the  gag  in  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    All  day  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     Did  you  see  them  the  next  day  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  them  every  day  afterwards.  ^ 

Q.    Did  they  have  a  gag  in  then  P 

A.  They  had  for  about  three  or  four  days,  and  then  it  was  taken  out 
They  were  able  to  stand. 

Q.    What  do  you  say  P 

A.    They  were  able  to  stand  up  with  the  straits-jackets  on. 

Q.    Well,  will  you  describe  this  gag  more  fully  than  you  have  P 

A.  It  is  simply  a  leather  strap,  put  inside  the  mouth  and  tied  over 
their  teeth,  and  buckled  behind  the  head. 

Q.  Well,  were  the  boys^  arms  confined  in  the  strait-jacket  so  they 
could  not.  move  them  P 

A.  They  were  confined  upon  the  front  in  that  way  [placing  his  arms 
upon  his  legs] . 

Q.    How  many  days  did  you  see  them  in  this  condition  P 

A.    A  week. 

Q.    Where  were  they  P 

A.    In  the  dormitories. 
.  Q. .  .In  their  separate  dormitories  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  separate. 

Q.    How  came  you  to  see  themP 
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A.    I  was  working  in  the  hall. 

Q.  All  this  disturbance  they  made  in  the  ohapel  was  on  Sunday  after^ 
noon,  was  it  P 

A.    Sunday  morning. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  that  these  boys,  previous  to  that  disturbance, 
had  been  kept  there  in  the  lodge  for  nine  weeks,  or  for  a  long  time  P 

A.    I  know  they  had,  but  not  for  nine  weeks. 

Q.    Do  you  know  how  long  they  hod  been  kept  there  P 

A.    Four  or  five  weeks. 

Q.    And  then,  on  this  Sunday,  they  made  a  disturbance? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  other  case  of  boys  being  punished  by  having 
water  played  upon  them  P 

A    No,  sir ;  I  do  not 

Q.    Do  yon  know  of  any  other  boys  being  punished  by  the  use  of  the 

gag? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  trustees  come  around  while  these  boys  were  in 
strait-jackets,  and  with  gags  in  their  mouths  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  yon  see  Dr.  Harvey  about  the  institution  at  that  time  P 

A.  I  did ;  but  he  never  used  to  look  into  the  dormitories,  and  a  boy 
might  lie  in  a  strait-jacket  on  the  bed  and  he  could  not  see  him. 

Q.    Were  the  doors  mostly  closed  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  all  closed. 

Q.    With  two  or  three  bars  in  the  upper  panel  P 

A.    Two  bars. 

Q.  So,  by  a 'person  passing  along,  if  a  boy  was  in  there  gagged,  with  a 
strait-jacket  on,  he  could  not  be  seen.  Was  it  possible  for  these  boys 
to  make  any  noise  while  they  had  the  gags  in  their  mouths  P  ^ 

A.  They  might  have  rolled  around,  but  they  would  haye  hurt  ^em- 
selves. 

Q.    €k>uld  they  speak  out  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  they  could  not 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  saw  these  boys  every  day  for 
a  week  with  strait-jackets  on  and  gags  in  their  mouths  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  I  saw  those  boys  with  straight-jackets  on  and  the 
gags  in  their  mouths  for  four  days,— the  rest  of  the  time  they  were  in 
strait-jackets,  but  they  had  no  gags  in. 

Q.    They  were  taken  out  at  night  and  put  to  bed  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  in  the  same  dormitory. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  these  boys  went  up  to  prayers  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Pbesoott.    I  have  no  ftirther  questions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Retnolds.)  What  did  they  put  the  gag  in  their  mouths 
for? 

A    So  that  they  could  not  holla. 

Q.    Did  they  hollaP 

A.    They  hollaed  while  they  were  in  the  chapel.  ^ 
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Q.  Do  you  know  that  these  boys  made  a  distnrbanoe  before  the  gag 
was  pnt  in  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  it  was  pnt  in  to  stop  this  noise  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  has  been  considerable  evidence  here,  since  the  in- 
vestigation commenced,  relative  to  this  straitr-jack^.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  this  strait-jacket  myself,  but  I  fear  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  have  not  seen  it.  If  it  is  here,  I  would  like 
to  have  it  shown ;  if  it  is  not  here,  I  would  respectfully  ask  that  it  be 
exhibited  at  some  future  time,  that  we  may  see  just  what  it  is.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  a  fair  understanding  and  judgment  of  this 
matter  without  we  have  the  instnmient  itself  which  is  used,  to  obtain  it 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  would  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  saw  this  strait- 
jacket,  in  company  with  Captain  Davis.  It  is  considerable  of  a  package 
to  bring  down  here,  and  I  would  suggest  to  my  brother  Davis  that  the 
Committee  will  have  to  go  up  there  and  examine  the  boys,  and  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  look  at  it  up  there ;  it  would  cost  something  to 
bring  it  down. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  turst  the  Committee  will  let  them  bring  it  down.  It  is 
so  large  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  thrown  out  of  a  window  by  acci- 
dent ;  it  would  not,  probably,  get  lost.  Then  all  the  Committee  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  certainly  have  no  objection ;  I  thought  that,  inas- 
much as  the  Committee  would  have  to  go  up  there,  they  might  see  it 
while  they  were  there. 

The  Chaibman.  I  presume  there  would  be  no  objection  to  bringing  it 
down. 

Mr.  Frescott.  And  I  would  add  the  suggestion  that  they  bring  a  gag 
down. 

Mr.  Train.    And  the  sweat-box,  too. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    How  long  did  you  say  you  were  there  P 

A.    Sixteen  months. 

Q.    When  did  you  leave  P 

A.    Last  October. 

Q.    How  old  are  you  now  P 

A.    Eighteen. 

Q.    Did  you  serve  out  your  time  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  let  out  before  your  time  was  up  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  while  you  were  there,— when  you  first  went  there, — where 
were  you  at  work  P 

A.    In  the  chair-shop. 

Q.    And  you  attended  school,  too  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  then,  were  you  promoted  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Promoted  to  what  f 
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A.    To  the  hall. 

Q.    What  were  your  duties  there  P 

A.    To  sweep. 

Q.    General  woric  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  promoted  from  that  P 

A.    I  learned  my  trade  of  painting  thef«. 

Q.    Doing  what  kind  of  work  P 

A.    The  work  about  the  institution. 

Q.    Are  you  painting  now  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  beoause  there  is  nothing  to  do. 

Q.    But  that  is  your  trade,  and  what  you  expect  to  get  a  liyiDg  out  off 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  learned  it  at  the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  allowed  any  liberties  P 

A.  I  drove  ladies  to  town  who  went  out  shopping,  and  did  a  good 
many  other  things  that  other  boys  were  not  allowed  to  do. 

Q.    Were  you  kindly  treated  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  were  there  any  other  promotions  that  you  had  P  They 
have  there  what  they  call  the  ^  tried  and  true  class  "  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    WhatisthatP 

A.  It  is  a  class  of  boys  who  obey  the  rules,  that  have  classes,  and 
have  weekly  meetings,  and  are  allowed  to  go  out  alone  without  any  offi- 
cers going  around  with  them. 

Q.    These  are  boys  who  can  be  trusted  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  get  into  that  class  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  that  class,  or  how  many  were  there  when 
you  were  there  P 

A.  There  were  about  12  or  13  when  I  went  in,  but  after  I  went  in, 
the  boys  of  the  "  tried  and  true  "  class  were  generally  the  first  to  go 
home,  and  so  it  thinned  out 

Q.    They  were  the  boys  who  got  out  first  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .They  got  out  first;  they  were  regarded  as  the  best  boys  of  the 
institution.    Did  your  **  tried  and  true  ^  class  meet  together  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    After  the  other  boys  had  retired  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  We  used  to  have  a  subject  to  debate  upon.  We  used  to 
argue,  some  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  and  see  what  we  could  do 
at  speech-making. 

Q.    Did  anybody  meet  with  you  P 

A.    An  officer  used  to  come  in  and  give  us  subjects  to  debate  on. 

Q.    But  you  had  your  own  debate,  in  your  own  way  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  now,  yon  had  a  sort  of  lycenm  by  yourselves  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  one  of  your  number  presided  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  a  president  and  secretary— that  is  aU. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  meet? 

A.  Once  a  week ;  every  Thursday. 

Q.  How  long  were  your  meetings  P 

A.  About  an  hour. 

Q.  You  had  a  good  time  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  times  were  yon  punished  thereP 

A.  Onoe ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  time  you  think  you  deserved  it  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  time  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  military  company  when  you  were  there  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  that  P 

A.  I  was  color-bearer. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that  company  P 

A.  We  used  to  go  to  cattle-shows,  and  around  town,  and  have  a  good 

time  generally. 

Q.  Did  you  drill  from  time  to  time  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  drill  P 

A.  Mr.  Shepard  appointed  the  days. 

Q.  You  drilled  out  of  doors  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  drill  in  the  winter,  or  only  in  the  summer  season  P 

A.  Well,  I  was  not  there  when  the  military  company  was  got  up. 

Q.  Well,  how  often  did  you  drill  P 

A.  I  used  to  drill  perhaps  once  every  12  days. 

Q.  How  long  at  a  time  P 

A.  Just  so  long  as  the  military  instructor  saw  fit  to  let  us. 

Q.  Who  was  your  instructor  P 

A.  Mr.  Armitage,  and  a  boy  named  Curran. 

Q.  You  learned  the  manual,  did  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  muskets  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  formed  that  military  company  P 

A.  There  were  about  60  in  the  company, 

Q.  You  drilled  ^outside  upon  the  grounds  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  used  to  have  social  service  there  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  chapel  service  P 

A.  Prayer  and  sermon. 
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Q.    By  the  chaplain  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Singing  by  the  boys  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  have  a  time  when  you  oame  together  to  sing,  except 
the  chapel  service  P 

A.  There  nsed  to  be  three  or  four  classes :  the  "  tried  and  true"  class, 
the  "  first"  class,  and  a ''  band  of  hope,"  and  next  there  was  a  *'  Bible 
class,"  that  used  to  hare  different  exercises. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  exercises  P  I  do  not  know  as  I  quite  under- 
stand you.    Do  you  mean  dialogues  P 

A.  We  used  to  read  pieces  to  show  why  we  ought  to  be  temperate, 
and  all  that. 

Q.    Well,  did  you  used  to  have  a  time  for  singing  there  P 

A.  We  used  to  have  singing  twice  a  week ;  we  had  singing  almost 
twloe  a  week  besides  Fridays  in  the  chapel. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  your  food  there;  did  you  have  any 'substantial 
foodP 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  used  to  that,  and  I  didnt  like  it  very 
well. 

Q.    Tell  us  what  you  used  to  have. 

A.  We  used  to  have  hash,  and  the  fellows  called  it  '* red-head" 
hash ;  besides  that,  we  had  meat  and  cabbage. 

Q.    When  you  say  meat,  what  do  you  mean  P 

A.    I  mean  corned  beef. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  beef  and  cabbage ;  did  you  have  potatoes  with 
them  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  always  had  plenty  of  bread  P 

A.  Yes, sir;  always.  Wednesdays, beans ;  Thursdays, soup ;  Fridays, 
fish  chowder ;  Saturdays,  beans. 

Q.    Which  of  them  didnt  you  like  P 

A.    I  didn't  like  the  fish  chowders  and  the  soup. 

Q.    You  had  enough  of  them,  didn't  you  P 

A.    There  was  always  plenty,  and  always  plenty  of  good  bread. 

Q.    Did  you  see  Dr.  Harvey  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  in  the  dining-room  P 

A.    He  nsed  to  come  in  and  taste  the  coffee,  and  look  at  the  tables  P 

Q.    Did  you  have  coflfee  mornings  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  evenings  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  except  in  summer ;  we  had  water  in  sunmier,  evenings, 
and  in  winter  time,  coffee. 

Q.  Dr.  Harvey  you  used  to  see.  Did  you  see  the  trustees  there  from 
time  to  timeP 

A.    Every  two  or  three  months. 

Q.    Did  you  have  opportunity  to  speak  to  them,  if  you  wished  P 
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A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  used  to  speak  to  them  about  how  I  was  getting  along, 
and  what  I  intended  to  do  when  I  got  released. 

Q.    Did  thej  come  and  talk  to  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  they  used  to  come  and  inquire  about  me. 

Q.  They  used  to  come  and  inquire  about  you ;  how  you  were  getting 
along,  and  what  you  expected  to  do  when  you  got  released.  Did  the 
officers  treat  you  kindly  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  trustees  in  the  yard  or  in  the  chair-shop 
walking  about  among  the  boys  P 

A.    They  always  used  to  go  there. 

Q.  When  the  boys  were  out  in  the  yard,  did  you  ever  see  Dr.  Harvey 
talk  with  them  about  their  health,  or  if  they  had  any  trouble,  talking  with 
them  about  that  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  used  to  go  up  to  the  hospital  and  see  who  was  sick, 
and  I  supposed  he  talked  with  them  there. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  in  the  yard  P 

A.    He  used  to  pass  through  there  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  Was  Colonel  Shepard  passing  around  among  the  boys  often ;  in 
different  places,  I  mean  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  he  used  to  go  around  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Now,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Davis^s  question,  a  moment  ago,  you  said 
Colonel  Shepard  spoke  to  you  a  moment  ago.    What  did  he  say  to  you  P 

A.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  summoned  up  here,  or  came  on  my  own  ao* 
count.  Then,  after  that,  Mr.  Prescott  spoke  to  me,  and  he  said  he  waa 
going  to  have  me  up  before  the  Committee.  Mr.  Shepard  came  over  after 
that,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  willing  to  come  up ;  and  I  said,  yes.  I  didnH 
have  anything  against  coming  up. 

Q.  You  came  here  of  your  own  accord.  Did  anybody  ask  yoo  about 
what  you  would  say  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  had  heard  of  this  investigation,  and  came  in  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all,  I  believe.  One  single  thing.  You  spoke,  in  answer  to 
some  questions,  about  that  noise  on  Sunday.    Were  you  at  the  chapel  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  it  a  good  deal  of  a  noise  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  so  as  to  interrupt  the  sermon. 

Q.    How  long  was  it  continued  P 

A.  Well,  as  much  as  ten  minutes,  and  on  intesvals  of  five  or  ten  min- 
utes right  through  the  service. 

Q.    All  through  the  service  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  was  your  service  P 

A.    An  hour. 

Q.  Then,  it  was  at  the  regular  hour  of  service,  was  it,  when  the  bojj| 
were  in  the  chapel  for  religious  services  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  How  did  it  happen  that  while  jon  were  in  the 
box  suffering  you  did  not  speak  P 

A.  Well,  I  could  speak,  but  I  didnH  think  it  would  do  any  good,  be- 
cause no  one  would  come  to  take  me  out  excepting  the  officer  who  put 
me  in.  No  one  else  will  let  you  out  of  the  box  until  the  officer  comes 
who  puts  you  in,  excepting  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Lowe.    That  is  contrary  to  what  we  have  been  informed. 

Mr.  Htde.    Perhaps  you  misunderstand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htde.)  When  you  are  put  in  the  box,  the  man  who  puts 
you  in  is  the  man  who  taJLes  you  out  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  that  you  wanted  to  be  let  out  while  you  were  in  there ;  if 
you  called,  whether  they  would  let  you  come  out  and  attend  to  anything 
you  wish  to  and  go  back  P 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  have  seen  boys  let  out  to  go  to  the  water- 
closet 

Mr.  Htde.  Yes,  and  then  go  back.  But  what  you  mean  is,  that  the 
officer  who  puts  you  in  was  the  proper  man  to  discharge  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Will  you  please  stand  up  ?  [The  witness  stood 
up.]  Now,  when  you  raised  your  hand  up,  as  you  say,  in  the  box,  about 
how  far  was  it  to  the  top  of  the  box.  Could  you  reach  the  top  of  the 
box  by  raising  your  hand  up  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    About  how  high  above  your  head  did  it  extend  P 

A.    About  so  high  [holding  up  his  handj. 

Q.    About  a  foot  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  tall  are  yon  P 

A.  I  am  six  feet,  except  one  inch,  in  my  stocking-foet ;  I  had  my 
shoes  on  in  the  box. 

Q.  Were  you  then  about  as  tall  as  you  are  now  P  Have  you  grown 
any  since  P 

A.    I  don^t  think  I  have  grown  any. 

Mr.  Reynolds.    You  think  the  box  is  about  seven  feet  high  P 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Did  you  go  up  to  Shrewsbury  at  any  time  with 
the  militaiy  company  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  in  the  autumn  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  it  was  in  October. 

Q.    How  far  is  it  up  there  P 

A.    Seven  miles. 

Q.    What  did  you  do  up  there  that  day  P 

A.  We  paraded  with  the  companies  that  paraded  up  there  at  the 
cattle-show,  and  went  around,  and  saw  the  poultry. 

Q.    Did  you  break  ranks  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Visited  whatever  you  wished  to.    Did  you  go  into  the  church  P 

A.  -  We  went  in  there,  and  heard  the  reports  of  the  committees  on  the 
different  articles. 
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Mr.  Allen.  There  is  one  trentleman  whom  I  see  in  the  audience,  and, 
if  yon  will  allow  rae  to  call  him,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  two  or  three 
questions. 

The  Chairman.    Is  it  in  the  line  of  the  testimony  we  are  now  taking  P 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  it  is.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Russell,  who  was  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  school  ship,  and  T  desire  to  ask  him  a  sino:le  question 
concerning  the  matter  of  punishments. 

The  (^IIAIRMAN.  You  are  aware  of  the  method  which  we  have  adopted 
of  refeiTing  all  such  matters  to  Mr.  Hyde  and  yourself. 

Mr.  Hyde.    I  shall  not  object,  since  it  is  to  bo  very  brief. 

Dakiel  Russell— /Swoni. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  You  are  the  agent  for  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of 
Discharged  Convicts  ? 

The  Chairman.    What  is  Mr.  RusselPs  name  P 

Mr.  Russell.    Daniel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Mr.  Russell,  you  were  executive  officer  of  the 
school  ship  for  six  years,  and  you  have  had  occasion  for  a  number  of 
years  to  visit  the  state  prison  at  Charleslown  ? 

A.    Twelve  years. 

Q.  AVill  you  state  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  way  of  punish- 
ments in  the  state  prison  since  your  knowledge  of  itP 

A.    I  have  never  heard  of  any  such  thing. 

Q.    Do  you  visit  it  frequently  P 

A.    Three  or  four  times  a  week. 

Q.    Are  you  able  to  say  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  there  P 

A.    There  is  not. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether,  in  the  discipline  of  the  state  prison,  pris- 
oners are  ever*flogged  for  any  offence  ? 

A.    They  are  not. 

Q.    How  many  prisoners  are  there  P 

A.    About  795  now,  I  think. 

Q.    They  are  kept  in  the  work  shops,  many  of  themP 

A.    They  are. 

Q.    And  there  is  no  trouble  with  the  discipline  there  P 

A.    No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there  any  sweat-box  on  board  the  school  ship  while  you  were 
executive  officer  there? 

A.    There  was  not. 

Q. '  Whether  there  was  any  flogging  there  of  the  boys  P 

A.    There  was. 

Q.    How  was  it  administered  P 

A.  AVith  a  rattan  and  with  what  is  called  a  cat.  Sometimes  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  got  along  without  some  punishment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  IjWould  like  to  have  you  explain  the  cat.  Will 
you  answer  that  question  ? 

A.    It  was  a  cat  made  of  rope-yarn. 

Q.    Of  a  dozen  different  strands  P 

A.    Three. 
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Q.    Equal  to  about  three  straps  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  but  taking  three  strands. 

Q.    Each  blow  makes  three  marks  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  if  put  on  hard  enough. 

Q.  AVas  there  anything  like  a  strait-jacket  used  in  the  state  prison 
during  your  connected  with  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q     Have  you  known  persons  to  be  gagged  there  P 

A.    Not  to  my  knowledge.    I  could  not  answer  on  that  point,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  IlVD£.)    You  were  on  the  Massachusetts  school  ship? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  maintained  dis- 
cipline without  the  punishment  of  a  portion  of  the  boys  P  And  you  had  a 
cat,  and  what  else  P 

A.    A  rattan. 

Q.    How  did  you  used  to  punish  with  the  cat  ? 

A.    Across  the  back,  low  down,  or  across  their  seat 

Q.    With  their  coat  on  P 

A.    With  their  trousers  on. 

Q.    AVho  had  charge  of  the  punishing P 

A.    Different  officers  bnder  whom  the  boys  were  at  the  time.- 

Q.  What  other  punishment  did  you  have  besides  the  rattan  and  the 
cat? 

A.    Two  cells  for  solitary  confinement. 

Q.    AVhat  was  solitary  confinement  on  the  school  ship  P 

A.    There  were  ten  cells  built  on  purpose. 

Q.    Light  or  dark  ? 

A.    A  little  light  over  the  top,  and  well  ventilated. 

Q.    Were  they  warmed  in  any  way  P 

A.  They  were  on  the  lower  deck,  so  they  wore  never  cold  in  the  coldest 
weather. 

Q.    Any  artificial  heat? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  methods  beside  flogging  and  solitary  confinement  did 
you  have? 

A.  Sending  aloft  and  keeping  them  there  an  hour  or  two  as  occasion 
might  rcqiiire  p  and  if  they  were  found  with  tobacco  the  punishment  was 
to  keep  them  without  their  duff;  that  is,  their  pudding,  imtil  it  was  con- 
sidered they  had  been  sufficiently  punished. 

Q.    Any  other  punishments  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  they  ever  assigned  to  any  especial  work  P 

A.  They  were  sometimes  compelled  to  do  what  we  call  scraping 
down  the  topmast. 

Q.    Or  rubbing  down  the  decks  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  rubbing  down  the  decks,  but  scraping  down  the 
topmast. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  state  prison.  What  are  the  punishments  at 
the  state  prison  P 
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A.    Solitary  confinement,  I  think. 

Q.    Now,  will  you  describe  one  of  the  cells  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  because  I  cannot 

Q.    Did  you  ever  see  one  P 

A.    I  have  been  into  one. 

Q.    Why  can  you  not  describe  it  P 

A.    I  do  not  know  as  I  took  particular  notice  enough. 

Q.    Was  il  a  dark  cell  P 

A.    Y^s,  sir. 

Q.    They  are  not  allowed  to  speak  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  there  is  no  one  to  speak  to  them. 

Q.    What  is  in  the  cell  when  they  are  there  during  the  day  P 

A.    All  I  have  seen  is  just  two  blankets. 

Q.    No  bed? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  what  is  put  in  there  at  night  fot  them  to  sleep  upon  P 

A.    I  think  a  plank. 

Q.    You  understand  a  plank  is  shoved  under  the  door  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  it  is  put  in  there. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  door  is  it  The  same  as  at  aU  cells,  an  open  iron 
door  P 

A.-   Yes,  sir — no,  a  solitary  cell  is  not  open ;  there  is  a  ventilator  to  it 

Q.    That  is  at  the  top  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  what  is  the  door  of  the  solitary  oeU  P 

A.    Iron. 

Q.  Is  it  solid  ?  You  know  most  of  the  cells  have  iron  gratings.  This 
I  think  is  not  a  grating,  bat  a  solid  door  P 

A.    Yes,  sir.   . 

Q.    It  is  a  dark  cell  with  a  solid  door,  and  fbmished  with  ventilation  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  the  ventilation  furnishes  light 

Q.    Well,  is  it  so  they  can  read  in  there? 

A.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.    What  would  you  say  about  it  P 

A.  From  the  place  where  they  were  located,  I  should  not  think  they 
could. 

Q.  Now,  for  how  long  a  time  are  they  confined  there,  as  a  puniah- 
ment? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  am  not  acquainted  enoogh  with  the  discipline 
of  the  prison  to  tell  you ;  my  business  is  outside  of  the  prison. 

Q,  I  understand,  but  1  asked  you  this  question  to  save  calling  some 
one  else,  as  it  is  a  question  which  will  come  up.  Now,  when  you  had  the 
school  ship,  you  had  the  boys  so  they  could  not  run  away  P 

A.    No,  we  had  boys  run  away. 

Q.    Many  P 

A.    Sometimes  a  boat^s  crew,  six  or  eight  at  a.  time. 

Q.  They  did  not  take  the  chance  of  jumping  overboard,  therefore  yon 
were  not  troubled  with  their  running  away,  except  by  their  stealing  a 
boat  and  coming  to  town  ? 
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A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  these  bojs  you  had  there  were  sent  to  the  Reform  School  P 

A.  I  presume  they  were.  I  was  not  attached  to  the  school  ship  when 
it  was  broken  up. 

Q.  Without  severe  discipline  and  constant  discipline  for  that  class  of 
boys,  could  they  be  carefolly  instructed  and  taken  care  of? 

A.  A  portion  of  them.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  send  burglars  and 
housebreakers,  and  those  that  attempted  to  commit  rape,  we  had  to  have 
severe  discipline. 

Q.  With  that  class  of  boys,  is  there  any  way  you  can  get  along  with- 
out severe  discipline  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  there  is  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  worse  age  of  life  to  take  care  of  persons  properly 
and  restrain  them,  than  the  age  of  18  to  21,  in  the  worst  class  you  have 
spoken  of? 

A.  Tou  want  me  to  speak  from  my  present  experience,  up  to  and 
within  the  last  twelve  years  P 

Q.    Yes,  sir ;  from  your  present  experience. 

A.    The  worst  class  of  men  I  have  to  deal  with  are  from  18  to  24. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    Will  you  not  put  it  from  17  to  21 P 

A.    From  17  to  24. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  regarded  that  what  are  called  the  older  professional, 
trom  policy  when  once  in  the  hand  of  officers,  wUl  behave  the  best  P 

A.  The  oldest  and  best  burglar  in  the  world  makes  the  best  prisoner ; 
he  behaves  the  best  while  in  prison. 

Q.  And  the  class  of  persons  most  difficult  to  manage  are  those  from 
17  to  24  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  State  can  take  care  of  such  a  class  of  boys  with- 
out severe  discipline  P^ 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  get  on  on  board  the  school  ship  with  all  the 
boys  without  sometimes  using  corporal  punishment  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  after  ti7ing  every  other  method,  by  whipping  him  with 
the  rattan  or  a  cat  we  secured  the  desired  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Upon  the  school  ship,  were  subordinate 
officers  allowed  to  punish  boys  without  reporting  the  punishment  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Were  punishments  recorded  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Are  punishments  at  the  state  prison  recorded  P 

A.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Are  any  punishments  -resorted  to  at  the  state  prison  which  cause 
physical  pain  P 

A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  All  I  know  is,  that  they  have  solitary  confine- 
ment on  bread  and  water,  and  I  think  it  is  all  the  punishment  there  is  at 
the  state  prison. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  subordinate  officers  are  allowed  to  punish  ac- 
cording to  their  own  discretion  P 
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A.    I  do  not  think  they  are,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Is  there  not  a  very  different  method  of  dis- 
cipline on  the  school  ship  or  at  the  State  Rsform  School  than  at  the  state 
prison? 

Michael  SsEK^Swom, 

Q.    (By  the  Chaibman.)    When  did  you  go  the  State  Reform  School  P 

A.    Four  years  ago  next  July,  between  the  17th  and  the  26th. 

Q.    That  was  in  1873.    When  did  you  leave  ? 

A.    I  left  in  April,  1875. 

Q.    How  old  were  you  when  you  left  school  P 

A.    I  was  17. 

Q.    You  were  14  when  you  went  there  P 

A.    I  was  about  15. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  the  officers  of  the  school  while 
you  were  there  ? 

A.    I  dill,  once. 

Q.    What  was  the  trouble  P 

A.  AVhen  I  was  there  about  three  or  four  days,  I  turned  into  line,  and 
another  boy  passed  up  and  struck  me.  I  got  out  of  the  line,  and  struck 
him,  and  the  superintendent  saw  me  and  took  me  into  the  bath-room  and 
gave  me  four  licks  on  the  hand.  He  asked  mo  if  I  thought  I  had  enough, 
and  I  told  him  yes,  sir. 

Q.    AVas  that  the  only  trouble  ? 

A.  That  was  the  only  trouble,  except  once,  I  was  put  in  the  lodge  for 
something  I  did  in^the  chair-shop.  I  know  I  was  put  down  there  three 
or  four  days. 

Q.  Did  you  think,  when  you  were  punished  in  the  lodge  or  by  the 
superintendent,  you  were  punished  too  severely  P 

A.    No,  sir;  nothing  too  sevei*o  for  what  I  did. 

Q.    You  were  treated  well  in  the  State  Reform  School  P 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  the  superintendent 
frequently  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  treated  unkindly,  you  would  have  gone  to  the 
superintendent  and  trustees  about  it  P 

A.    I  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  know  of  boys  being  badly  treated  in  the  Reform  School  P 

A.  I  did  not  know  of  any  treated  any  worse  than  what  they  ought  to 
be. 

Q.  No  matter  what  you  know  since ;  but  while  you  were  there,  you  did 
not  know  of  a  boy's  being  treated  any  worse  than  you  thought  he  ought 
to  be  P    Do  boys  behave  pretty  bad  while  they  are  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  Ihcy  are  punished  for  it  severely  P 

A.    Just  according  to  the  crime  they  commit, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  boy  punished  more  severely  than  you  thought 
he  ought  to  have  been  P 
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A.    No,  sir,  I  did  nq|;. 

Q.    You  knew  of  a  good  many  boys  that  were  punished  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  think  they  were  naade  better  P 

A.  Some  of  them  were,  and  some  of  them  were  not.  You  might 
punish  some  of  them  all  day  long,  and  they  would  not  do  any  better. 

The  CUA.IRMA.N.    I  suppose  that  is  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  How  severely  did  you  know  of  a  boy  being 
punished  while  you  were  there  P 

A.    With  4,  6,  10,  and  16  straps. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  boys  with  marks  on  their  persons  where  they 
have  been  punished  P 

A.    I  have  seen  them  with  marks  on  their  hands. 

Q.    With  marks  on  their  backs  P 

A.    No,  sir,  I  never  did. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     What  time  did  you  leave  there  in  1876  P 

A.    April  26. 

Q.  Did  they  have  the  sweat-hiox  in  the  institution  while  you  were 
there P 

A.  The  sweatrbox  had  not  been  put  into  the  institution ;  I  only  heard 
of  the  sweat-box. 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  believe  it  was  put  in  during  that  month,  —  April, 
1875. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Who  have  you  seen  in  relation  to  coming  up 
hereP 

A.  I  have  not  seen  anybody,  sir ;  but  I  read  of  the  investigation  going 
on  in  this  room,  or  in  the  State  House.  I  work  out  at  Cambridge,  and 
have  worked  there  since  I  left  the  institution.  I  got  treated  veiy  kindly 
while  I  was  there,  and  I  sent  in  a  postal-card  requesting  the  super- 
intendent to  como  out  and  see  me,  and  he  came  out. 

Q.     You  tiilked  with  him  about  this  matter  P 

A.    He  never  asked  me  about  coming  in  unless  I  wanted  to. 

Q.    You  talked  with  him  about  coming  in  P 

A.  Yes ;  1  told  him  I  would  like  to  cojne  in  and  speak  a  good  word 
for  him  and  for  the  institution. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  P 

A.  That  is  all ;  he  asked  me  how  I  was  getting  along  and  he  found 
out  by  seeing  my  employer.  I  do  not  know  as  he  found  out  anything 
bad  about  me. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    How  long  since  you  came  out  of  the  institution  P 

A.    I  have  been  out  two  years,  coming  April. 

Q.    What  is  your  age  ? 

A.    I  was  19  this  last  January. 

Q.    How  did  you  get  out  ? 

A.    By  good  behavior. 

Q.yAnd  through  the  trustees  P 

A.  Through  the  trustees  and  the  superintendent;  my  mother  got  a 
place  where  I  could  serve  my  time  and  learn  my  trade.    • 

Q,    You  have  behaved  yourself  well  since  you  came  out  P 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

•    

Mr.  Davis.    I  would  liko  to  ask  this  question :    YHiether  or  not  they 

understand  if  they  do  not  behave  themselves  properly  they  are  liable  to 

be  returned  there  P 

The  Chairman.  .  There  is  no  objection  to  that  question. 

~  r.  Davis.)    You  know  you  are  out  on  probation  P 

r,  I  do. 

iderstand  the  condition  you  are  out  on  P 

r. 

3,  if  you  do  not  behave  yourself  properly,  you  are  liable  to 

r. 

^hat  is  not  the  motive  of  course  that  prompts  you  to  do  well  P 

t  is  because  I  want  to  do  well  that  I  want  to  see  if  I  cannot 

r.  Hyde.)    You  sent  this  note  to  Colonel  Shepard  P 
r. 
I  will  just  read  it  [reads]  :— 

II  at  No.  258  Mount  Auburn  Street,  at  the  granite  and  polish- 
Scorgie,  Wight  &  Co.,  before  you  go  home.  I  should  like 
business. 

*'  Youra  truly, 

"  Michael  Shea." 

s.]    From  what  you  saw  in  the  papers,  you  sent  for  him  P 

r. 

ere  up  there  February  15th,  1876  P 

r. 

J  think  you  have  been  better  since  P    Were  you  promoted 

re  in  school  P 

r.    I  was  put  in  the  cane-shop  first.    I  was  in  there  about 

nd  was  cane  dealer.    From  that  Mr.  Armitage,  I  think,  reo- 

le  to  a  place  in  the  barn.    I  was  third  follow  when  I  went 

worked  up  from  third  to  first ;  that  is,  the  first  boy  in  the 

a  boy  at  the  barn  one  year  and  about  six  weeks. 

3ver  were  punished  but  once  P 

r  was  punished  but  once.    I  was  in  the  lodge  once. 

was  that  for  P 

)t  know  what  it  was  for.    I  was  in  four  or  five  days. 

u  belong  to  any  of  the  bands  that  have  been  spoken  about  F 

lot.    At  that  time  it  was  just  about  started. .  I  belonged  to 

club. 

^ou  allowed  to  play  base-ball  P 

[  played  the  biggest  part  of  the  year  1874,  and  travelled 

aany  in  your  club  P 

^ou  uniformed  P 

r. . 

I  did  you  get  it  P 
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A.  I  believe  Mr.  Shepard  and  his  wife  got  the  pants  and  shirts  for  us, 
and  the  stockings  and  shoes  and,  I  believe,  the  caps,  were  made  a  present 
to  QB  by  Qolonel  Lyman  of  Boston. 

Q.    Yon  had  a  good  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  generally,  you  were  kindly 
treated  and  not  punished  any  more  severely  than  yon  ought  to  have 
been? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  come  into  town  and  see  any  ball-playing  P 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  Worcester.  I  think  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Hodg* 
kins  went  with  us. 

Q.    Did  you  go  to  play,  or  to  see  ? 

A.  We  went  to  see  a  game  between  the  Bostons  and  Athletics  at  the 
Worcester  driving  park. 

Q.    So  you  enjoyed  many  privileges  of  one  kind  and  another? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  we  did. 

Mr.  Htde.  It  is  about  20  minutes  of  1,  now,  I  think ;  I  have  no  other 
questions  to  ask. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Hyde 
if  they  cannot  meet  us  at  half-past  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  cannot 
get  much  time  if  we  commence  so  late,  because  the  House  now  assembles 
at  an  earlier  hour. 

Mr.  Hyde.    Do  you  mean  to  go  on  with  the  examination  P 

The  Chairman.    Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the  hour  is,  except  that  I  am 
liable  to  be  called  out.  I  have  three  or  four  cases  on  the  shoi-t  list  and 
one  on  trial,  that  I  cannot  regulate. 

Mr.  Allex.  I  am  liable  every  day  to  be  called  out,  but  will  come  in 
when  I  can.    The  hour  is  just  as  convenient  as  10  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  Committee  will  consider  it  expedient  to 
a^oum  until  half-past  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Adjourned. 
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SEVENTH   HEAEmG. 


Thuksday,  April  6, 1877 

Senator  Denny  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  proceed,  if  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Allen  t 
agree  who  they  will  cull. 

Mr.  II.  L.  Chase,  Mr.  Leach  Clark  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Rice  were  called  i 
sworn. 

Mr.  IIVDE.    Mr.  Rice,  you  may  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  Pkescott.  I  suggested  yesterday  that  Mr.  Gartland,  the  fathei 
the  boy  who  committed  suicide  at  the  Westborough  Reform  Schoc 
year  ago  lust  January,  should  be  sunmioned.  I  supposed  he  would 
here  to-day.  I  know  that  he  has  sent  notice  to  a  member  of  the  Legii 
ture  from  his  district,  that  he  would  like  to  bo  heard,  and  would  lik< 
be  here,  as  I  stilted,  whenever  the  examination  of  the  matter  concern 
the  punishment  of  his  boy  was  to  take  place  before  the  Committee, 
supposed  he  was  to  bo  here;  and  I  understand  the  secretary  tha 
was  not  thought  best  to  notify  Mr.  Gartland  to  be  here  to-day.  If  tha 
the  case,  I  should  hope  that  the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  punishm 
and  suicide  of  the  Gartland  boy  might  not  occur  to-day,  as  there  are  t 
other  witnesses  whose  testimony  will  take  considerable  time. 

The  Chaiuxian.     Mr.  Hyde,  will  you  proceed  ?    As  the  father  was 
at  the  school,  I  think  we  had  better  go  on  with  the  examination  of  J 
Rice;  the  evidence  is  all  printed,  and  he  can  see  it  at  any  lime. 

Mr.  Allen.  Perhaps  this  will  take  up  time,  and  I  had  just  as  S( 
commence  with  Mr.  Chase  or  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Pkescott.    I  think,  in  justice  to  the  boy's  father,  it  would  be  bet 

Mr.  Sanbohn.  I  understand  Mr.  Rice  can  be  present  this  weeK, 
he  has  a  vacation  of  the  school  of  which  he  is  master,  and  I  do  not  kn 
that  he  could  be  here  next  week ;  is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Rice.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.    Then  I  think  we  shall  have  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Pkescott.  I  understood,  yesterday,  that  Mr.  Gartland  and  anot 
person,  who  went  to  the  institution  at  the  time  Gartland  was  found  d( 
there,  were  to  be  notified  to  be  here  to-day ;  I  cei-tainly  so  distinctly  und 
stood  it.  The  secretary,  in  fact,  told  me  so  yesterday,  and  tells  me  1 
morning  that  the  Chairman  did  not  think  it  best  to  notify  Mr.  Gartland 
be  here  to-day ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that,  as  this  testimony  in  regi 
to  the  punishment  and  suicide  of  the  Gartland  boy  is  coming  up  to-d 
it  is  no  more  than  fairness  and  justice  that  this  testimony  should  be 
layed  until  the  father  of  the  boy  is  present.  I  have  never  seen  the  m 
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;s  to  be  present  to  hear  this  evidence,  and,  I  believe,  to  come 
ommittee  and  give  some  testimony. 

niAN.  I  would  like  to  state  now,  with  reference  to  this  mat- 
escott  says  that  ho  understood  this  gentleman  was  to  be 
10  only  time  it  has  ever  been  considered  at  all  was  after  our 
,  yesterday.  Mr.  Piescott  said  he  had  requested  the  secretary 
Gartland  to  appetir  here  to-day.  tio  did  not  confer  with 
cc  about  it  at  all.  Now,  the  testimony  with  reference  to  the 
)  boy  Gartland  has  been  through  with  by  a  number  of  wit- 
ly.  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  father's  being 
1  I  think  that  the  father's  being  here,  and  hearing  what  is 
ry  small  consequence  compared  with  our  having  the  strict 
ase  ourselves.  It  was  mutually  agreed  between  Mr.  Allen 
le  yesterday*  when  they  met  for  that  purpose,  that  Mr.  Rice 
k  and  Mr.  Chase  should  be  here  to-day  to  bo  examined.  I 
[1  the  secretary  he  had  better  wait  until  to-day,  until  these 
id  testified,  and  make  some  further  arrangements  with  refer- 
jartland,  whether  ho  would  appear  here  at  all  as  a  witness 
\'  again,  if  Mr.  Gartland  is  not  a  witness  to  give  us  testimony 
to  facts  that  have  occurred  at  the  institution,  it  is  altogether 
importince  whether  we  hear  from  him  at  all  or  not  Gen- 
lease  proceed  with  the  investigation. 

OTT.  Before  the  gentleman  proceeds,  I  wish  to  know,  Mr. 
hen  the  secretary  told  me  yesterday  afternoon  that  he  would 
.  Gartland  to  be  here  to-day,  by  whom  and  why  that  sum- 
>pped  ? 

.  I  was  about  to  say.  Mr.  Chah*man,  that  when  we  made 
lent  for  these  three  witnesses,  it  was  understood  that  Mr. 
uld  be  summoned.  It  was  stated,  I  think,  by  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Prescott,  in  his  presence  and  without  his  disapproval, 
land  was  to  be  here.  I  only  sug«^est,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
ion  of  those  persons  who  know  all  about  poor  Gartland's 
e  father  might  be  able  to  sugi^est  some  important  questions. 
MAN.    I  have  not  the  slightest  objection. 

Wo  have  not  yet  had  the  testimony  of  any  person  who 
action.  Now,  I  understand  a  gentleman  is  here  and  saw 
;  done.  If  we  can  go  on  in  our  hearing  to-day,  Mr.  Rice 
r>-morrow  morning,  and  Mr.  Gartland  can  be  here  too. 
MAN.  If  I  can  have  the  address  of  Mri  Gartland,  I  will  send 
him  at  once. 

If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  ask  a  few  questions  as  to 
[lice  can  be  here  after  to-day. 
r.  Hyde  )     Mr.  Rice,  where  are  you  residing  ? 
3wsbury,  Mc^ssachusotts. 
s  your  occupation  ? 
teacher. 
It? 

high  school, 
cation  now  ? 
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A.    Until  next  Monday. 

Q.    Is  there  any  other  teacher  there  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Yon  arc  the  only  teacher,  and  have  charge  of  the  iiigh  school  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Plow  many  days  have  you  been  here  P 

A.    I  have  been  here  one  day. 

Q.    Monday  ? 

A.    One  day. 

Q.    Have  you  not  been  here  more  than  one  dayP 

A.    I  was  here  last  Friday.    I  have  been  here  one  day  this  week. 

Mr.  Allen.    Where  is  Mr.  Gartland,  Mr.  Hyde? 

Mr.  Hyde.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sanderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state  I  made  out  a 
summons  to  hand  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  for  Mr.  Gartland. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.    By  whoso  request  ? 

Mr.  Sanderson.  At  Mr.  Fresco tt^s,  but  in  consultation  with  the  Chair- 
man, lie  suggested  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  examination 
of  three  witnesses  to-day,  and  he  thought  best  to  defer  it  until  consulta- 
tion with  the  Cumraittec.    That  is  the  reason  I  have  it  in  my  hand. 

The  Chairman.    That  is  the  whole  story.    Where  does  the  father  live  P 

Mr.  Sanderson.    At  88  Joiner  Street,  Charlestown. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  be  sent  for.  If  the  counsel  mntuaUy  agree,  I 
will  send  for  him  at  once. 

Mr.  Htde.  Let  me  ask  one  other  question ;  does  the  Committee  sit 
to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  Chairman.    I  think  we  shall  adjourn  until  Monday  next 

Mr.  Hyde.  Then  we  shall  call  Mr.  Leach  Clark,  and  later,  if  Mr. 
Gartland  can  be  found,  we  can  call  Mr.  Rice. 

Mr.  Allen.    I  ask  that  the  officer  may  be  authorized  to  take  a  carriage. 

The  Chairman.  [To  the  Messenger.]  Tell  the  sergeant-at-arms 
that  we  want  that  man  here  as  soon  as  we  can  have  him.  [Giving  the 
messenger  a  summons.] 

Mr.  Leach  Clabk— Stiwn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hydb.)    Mr.  Clark,  what  is  your  fhll  name  P 

A.  Leach  Clark. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  P 

A.  At  Rowley. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  P 

A.  A  farmer. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Westborough  Reform  School  P 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  long  was  you  there  P 

A.  Twenty-two  months  and  five  days. 

Q.  Leaving  when  P 

A.  July  14th  last 

Q.  Now,  in  what  capacity  were  you  there  P 
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A.  The  first  four  months  as  second  watchman,  remaining  all  the  time 
as  hall  and  yard  man. 

Q.    Now,  as  a  watchman,  what  were  your  duties  ? 

A.  To  take  charge  of  the  sleeping-hall  at  night,  and  to  see  that  order 
was  preseiTed,  and  that  the  boys  behaved  themselves  as  they  should  do  P 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  coui*sc  taken  in  the  night,  as  a  watchman  what  was 
under  your  personal  charge  ? 

A.    What  is  called  the  east  hall, — the  lower  department 

Q.    Of  how  many  corridors  does  that  consist? 

A.    Three  corridors,  and  a  number  of  berths. 

Q.    All  on  one  floor? 

A.    The  corridors  are  one  above  another. 

Q.  In  the  night,  where  were  the  boys  in  your  department— how  were 
they  kept  ? 

A.  The  dormitories,  as  they  are  called  there,  were  nearly  all  occupied ; 
they  were  generally  occupied ;  the  remainder  of  the  boys  were  placed  in 
the  berths  ? 

Q.    These  dormitones  entered  into  the  corridoi*s? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  they  were  put  in  at  night,  and  the  doors  fastened  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  were  the  corridors  all  lighted  ? 

A.    There  was  one  light  left  burning  in  the  hall. 

Q.   'in  each  hall? 

A.    No,  sir ;  in  the  hall. 

Q.    What  were  your  duties  in  the  night,  as  watchman  P 

A.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  boys  went  to  bed,  to  see  that  quiet  was 
preserved,  and  everybody  remained  in  his  berth  unless  he  had  occasion 
to  get  up  and  go  to  the  water-closet,  or  something  else  of  that  nature, — 
some  necessary  reason  for  his  getting  up.  Then,  during  the  night,  to  see 
that  the  boys  remained  in  their  berths,  and  did  not  double  up. 

Q.    Now,  as  to  the  dormitories  ? 

A.    To  see  that  order  was  preserved  in  the  dormitories  P 

Q.    Was  it  your  duty  to  keep  awake  nights  P 

A.  I  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  hall  all  of  the  time,  with  the  exception 
of  one  time,  when  I  made  a  lour  of  the  whole  building. 

Q.  Once  in  the  night  you  were  supposed  to  go  over  the  whole  build- 
ing? 

A.  Once  in  the  night  the  first  watchman  had  to  go  over  the  whole 
building,  and  the  rest  of  the  night  I  was  supposed  to  be  awake  and  on 
duty.  Every  twenty  minutes  I  had  to  make  a  tour  of  both  halls ;  during 
the  first  part  of  the  night  the  first  watchman  made  it,  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  night  the  second  ^atchman  made  it. 

Q.  During  that  part  of  the  night  you  was  in  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  in  the  two  halls  that  were  separated  by  a  long  entrance. 

Q.  Now,  after  you  ceased  to  be  watchman,  What  were  your  duties  as 
hall  and  yard  man  ? 

A.    A  general  oversight  of  the  sleeping-hall,  the  yard  and  the  bath- 
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room ;   I  had  general  charge  of  the  lodge,  and  boys  placed  in  there 
were  under  my  charge. 

Q.  That  you  continued  until  you  left.  Now,  in  respect  to  the  lodge ; 
was  there  anybody  having  immediate  charge  of  the  lodge,  or  did  you 
have  all  the  charge  of  the  lodge  while  you  were  there  ? 

A.    Well,  there  was  a  boy  that  did  the  work. 

Q.  That  is,  you  had  charge  of  this  lodge  when  you  were  there,  with 
the  exception  of  a  boy  under  you  ? 

A.    Except  when  I  was  away,  of  course. 

Q.    There  was  no  other  employ^  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  you  may  tell  us  with  regard  to  the  lodge. 

A.  The  lodge  is  comprised  of  fourteen  cells,  divided  into  three  rooms 
under  the  chapel.  One  of  these  cells  had  a  closed  door ;  the  rest  were 
all  open  doors.  The  boys  were  placed  in  there  for  different  misdemean- 
ors, such  as  ba<1  conduct  during  school  hours  or  during  work  hours,  and 
were  kept  there  until  they  showed  signs  of  penitence  and  a  willingness 
to  return  to  their  duties  and  perform  them  properly. 

Q.    Now,  in  bringing  boys  to  the  lodge,  who  brought  them  P 

A.    The  officer  who  committed  them. 

Q.  When  they  were  brought  to  you,  were  any  instructions  given  to 
you,  or  was  anything  said  how  long  they  should  stay  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  found  them  there,  and  took  care  of  them  while  they  were 
there. 

Q.    Now,  as  to  the  care  they  received  when  in  the  lodge  P 

A.  They  had  provisions  made  in  the  cell  for  the  wants  of  nature,  and 
every  morning  and  night  they  were  fed  on  bread  and  water. 

Q.    Who  had  charge  of  the  feeding  of  them  P 

A.    I  did,  sir. 

Q.    How  were  the  cells  ventilated  P 

A.  They  had  open-grated  doors,  and  the  windows  on  the  outside  were 
generally  open. 

Q.    Was  the  lodge  kept  warm  in  the  cold  season  P 

A.  It  had  a  large  steam-coil  running  through  it,  so  it  had  a  comfort- 
able temperature.  It  was  a  coil  running  through  the  whole  length  of  ail 
the  rooms.    Now  it  has  a  steam-pipe  in  place  of  the  coil. 

Q.    Now,  at  one  time,  Goss,  Turner  and  Quinn  ran  away,  I  believe? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  they  were  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  .  Tell  us  what  you  know  about  them. 

A.    The  whole  story  P 

Q.    Yes,  as  far  as  you  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Allen.    I  would  rather  the  man  would  testify  from  recollection. 

Witness.    I  cannot  testify  entirely  from  recollection ;  I  cannot  give 
these  dates ;  I  have  copied  them  from  my  diary,  so  that  I  may  testify  cor- 
rectly in  regard  to  this  matter.    1  am  perfectly  willing  anybody  should 
inspect  the  paper  as  much  as  they  have  a  mind  to. 
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Mr.  Allen.    Mr.  Chairman,  may  1  ask  one  or  two  questions  in  relation 
to  this  oaoer  before  he  uses  it  P 

LiRMAN.    Yes,  sir,  if  Mr.  Hyde  does  not  object. 

)E.     I  do  not  see  that  tht^re  is  the  least  objection  to  the  paper, 

circumstances, — so  fire  away. 

Mr.  Allen.)     Is  this  your  handwrii,ing  ? 

y  did  you  write  down  there  sweat-box,  height  of  the  box,  etc.  ? 
se   were   the  notes  I   took  during  the  examination   of  Mr. 

e? 

,  sir ;  in  this  room. 

AIRMAN.    This  witness  was  before  this  Committee  a  month 

RK.     I  will  say,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  before  this  Committee 

3^0, 1  took  |)ains  to  examine  my  diary  in  regard  to  this  Goss, 

d  Quinn  matter,  because  it  was  a  matter  into  which  I  had  not 

•e,  and  I  wished  to  be  prepared  to  state  positively  what  I  knew 

to  the  matter. 

y  did  you  write  out  here,  *'  cause  of  Gaitland's  suicide, — to- 

1,  etc."  ? 

that  is  not  entirely  copied  from  my  diary ;  I  will  not  say  that. 

y  did  you  write,  "  Gartland  was  not  usually  strapped  on  the 

,t  was  something  brought  to  my  mind  from  the  examination  of 

esses. 

y  did  you  write,  "  the  superintendent  always  opposed  the  pun- 

'  the  large  boys  with  the  strap  "  ? 

ause  I  knew  it  to  be  a  fact. 

y  did  you  write  it  ? 

ause  I  wanted  it  down  there ;  there  was  no  reason  in  the  world, 

t. 

y  did  you  say  here:  "I  do  not  believe  Chase  ever  told  any 

)E.     I  do  not  think  this  of  any  value  at  all.    A  man  has  a  right 
ich  a  memorandum. 

Mr.  Allen.)    Has  Colonel  Shepard  seen  this  ? 

sir ;  he  has  not. 

'  any  officer  of  the  institution  ? 

>  not  think  ahy  one  has. 

1  you  swear  you  have  not  shown  that  to  some  of  the  officers, 

with  them  about  it  P 

,ve  no  recollection  of  showing  it  to  any  officer  of  the  institution. 
re  you  not  shown  it  to  Dr.  Harvey  P 
»  not  think  I  have. 

you  not  talk  with  Dr.  Harvey  about  it  ? 

sir.    I  may  have  told  him  I  had  got  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
m,  and  Turner  matter. 

you  not  have  this  present  when  you  talked  with  him  P 
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A.    I  do  not  remember  that  I  talked  with  him  any  particular  time. 

The  Chairmak.    Is  it  material  P 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)     Have  you  not  told  him  you  had  these  minutes  ? 

A.    I  presume  I  have. 

Q.    Do  you  not  remember  it?    Did  you  not  have  them  with  you  at  the 
time? 

A.    I  presume  I  did. 

Mr.  Allen.    I  do  not  know  as  I  can  prevent  his  using  them. 

Mr.  Hyde.    No. 

Q     (By  Mr.  Hyde  )     Now  tell  me  about  Gross,  Turner,  and  Quinn  P 

A.    On  the  fifth  of  March  last— 

Q     Do  you  mean  a  year  ago  P 

A.  A  year  ago  the  5th  of  March,  1876,  Quinn  was  seen  in  his  dormi- 
tory Sunday  morning,  and  when  I  did  the  hall-work,  I  left  the  door  of  his 
dormitory  open  negligently.  Afterwards  Goss  and  Turner  were  confined 
in  the  dormitories,  I  heard  by  orders  of  the  superintendent.  I  know 
nothing  only  as  I  have  heard.  Quinn  was  very  sick  and  he  was  allowed 
to  stay  in  the  dormitory  during  the  day.  Goss  and  Turner  were  confined 
in  the  dormitories  for  some  misdemeanor.  After  chapel  in  the  afternoon, 
as  the  boys  were  passing  out, — my  station  was  in  what  is  called  the  watch- 
man^s  entry  across  the  line, — ^I  saw  that  the  door  was  closed  to  the  west 
hall.  I  stepped  out  as  the  line  was  passing;  saw  the  superintendent  had 
been  out  there.  I  saw  the  floor  covered  with  stuff,  and  looking  further 
into  Tumer^s  dormitory,  I  saw  that  he  was  gone.  I  said  to  Mr.  Armitage, 
"  Look  here,  what  is  this  ?  "  Said  he, "  It  is  squawk ers."  Immediately  Col, 
Shepard  was  on  the  spot,  and  all  the  officers  that  could  be  spared  were 
sent  in  pursuit.  Mr.  James  W.  Clark  and  myself  struck  on  their  track, 
as  there  was  a  light  snow  on  the  ground,  and  followed  them  over  hill 
and  dale  until  we  struck  the  railroad  track,  and  followed  right  on  the 
track.  In  the  meantime  three  other  officers  took  teams  and  went  on  the 
road,  cros.sing  the  railroad  as  often  as  the  road  crossed  it.  .  Mr.  Clark  and 
I  followed  along  the  railroad,  and  the  others  followed  up  with  the  teams, 
and  found  them  first,  and  took  them  back.  Quinn  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  and  cared  for  somewhat, — by  the  way,  Quinn  had  given  out  on 
the  road  and  sat  down,  and  could  not  go  any  ftirther.  There  the  three 
boys  were  placed  in  the  lodge,  and  the  clothes  of  Goss  and  Turner  were 
taken  from  them.  Quinn  remained  in  the  lodge  until  March  11 — six 
days ;  then  he  was  taken  out ;  that  was  the  last  of  his  being  in  the  lodge 
for  that  offence.  Goss  remained  in  the  lodge  until  April  11,  and  he 
was  taken  out ;  it  was  five  weeks  and  two  days  from  the  time  he  was  put 
in.  Goss  and  Turner  were  supplied  with  coffee  at  their  meals,  instead  of 
water,  March  15,  and  were  given  as  much  bread  as  they  wanted  to  eat. 
March  17,  Col.  Shepard  came  to  me  in  the  morning ;  it  was  the  day 
succeeding  the  meeting  of  the  trustees, — I  was  at  work  in  the  hall, — 
and  he  said,  "  Mr.  Clark,  come  with  me."  We  went  into  the  lodge,  and 
Col.  Shepard  told  the  boys  that  he  had  got  sick  of  having  so  much  dis- 
turbance down  there,— the  disturbance  they  had  been  making  was  loud 
talking,  laughing,  singing,  and  hallooing,  so  that  the  people  passing 
along  on  the  walk  outside  of  the  building  could  hear  them. 
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Q.    Were  the  boys  allowed  to  talk  when  in  the  lodge  P 

A.  Quietly,  if  they  made  no  disturbance.  Col.  Shepard  said  that 
he  proposed  to  give  them  coffee  and  bread  at  their  meals.  I 
do  not  remember  whether  he  said  anything  about  meat  at  that 
time  or  not  The  ordinary  ration  in  the  lodge  was  meat  once  a 
week.  I  had  instruction  from  Col.  Shepard  to  give  these  boys  meat  twice 
a  week.  He  said  nothing  about  the  quantity  I  was  to  give  them,  but  I 
did  give  them  a  generous  supply.  He  admonished  them,  as  I  said,  in  re- 
gard to  their  making  a  noise,  and  told  them  what  they  would  receive  in 
the  way  of  treatment  and  good  food,  if  they  kept  quiet.  The  boys  did 
not  appear  to  pay  much  attention  to  it,  until  Sunday  morning,  April  2d, 
Col.  Shepard  came  down  there  while  I  was  feeding  the  lodge  boys,  and 
remarked  that  Dr.  Harvey  had  reported  to  him  that  he  had  heard  consid- 
erable profanity  and  loud  talking  in  the  lodge  as  he  rode  up  from  town ; 
and  that  also  during  the  night  some  person  had  reported  to  him  that 
there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  the  lodge ;  and  he  admonished 
them  again  in  regard  to  making  this  noise.  That  forenoon,  during  the 
chapel  service, — I  was  not  in  the  chapel ;  I  did  not  usually  go  into  4Jie 
Sunday  school ;  my  whole  duties  kept  me  busy,  so  I  did  not  have  time  to 
prepare  myself, — I  heard  after  chapel  that  there  had  been  considerable 
disturbance  in  the  lodge  during  the  chapel  service.  I  took  a  carriage, 
and  took  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Estey,  to  the  village.  As  I  came  back,  I 
saw  that  the  hose  was  strung  across  the  walk.  I  stopped  my  horse, 
hitched  him,  and  went  in.  I  asked,  "  What  is  the  matter ;  have  you 
been  having  a  fire  ?  ^  They  said,  *'  Guess  not  much."  Some  of 
them  made  a  remark  like  that,  and  I  passed  along  into  the  lodge;  I 
found  they  were  just  taking  the  boys  from  the  lodge.  I  do  not  know  as 
tliore  were  any  except  Goss  and  Turner  that  were  passed  up  then.  They 
were  taken  upstairs  to  tho  fire,  which  was  in  the  watchman^s  entry,  and 
given  towels  to  wipe  themselves  with,  and  an  opportunity  to  dry  them- 
Silves;  then  they  were  put  into  the  dormitory.  Aiter  they  had  been 
t  ikcn  care  of,  I  went  down  into  the  lodge  and  found  that  Colonel  Shep- 
ard was  giving  the  boys  a  bath,— those  that  remained  in  the  lodge.  I 
cannot  state  positively  now  how  many  boys  I  saw  the  water  applied  to, 
although  I  stated  when  before  the  Committee  before  that  I  only  saw  it 
applied  to  one ;  I  may  have  seen  it  applied  to  more  than  one,  but  I  can- 
not state  positively. 

Q.  See  if  I  understand  you.  If  Goss,  Turner,  and  Quinn  were  in  the 
lodge — 

A.    Quinn  was  not  in  the  lodge  at  this  time. 

Q.  Goss  and  Turner  had  been  punished  in  your  absence ;  they  were 
taken  out  and  cared  for  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  came  back,  the  hose  was  applied  to  one  or  more  others 
in  the  lodge  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  there  were  any  more  than  one  in  the 
lodge? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  there  were  a  number  more. 
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Q.    Do  you  remember  who  they  were  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  the  names. 

Q.    Well,  give  them  if  you  can  P 

A.  Watson.  Fugh,  Turner,  Crowley,  McFeeley,  Kenney,  Goss  and 
Kelley.  After  the  water  was  applied  to  them  they  were  taken  out,  one 
or  two  at  a  time,  their  clothing  was  changed,  and  they  were  given  warm 
drink ;  two  of  the  boys  were  placed  in  a  strait-jacket.  We  had  no  more 
strait-jackets,  and  that  is  the  reason  no  more  were  placed  in  them. 
Straps  were  put  in  their  mouths,  and  fastened  behind  their  heads. 

Q.    Explain  that  strap  which  was  yesterday  called  a  gag  P 

A.  It  was  a  small  strap — a  skate  strap,  I  presume — which  was  placed 
in  their  mouths  and  fastened  behind  their  heads ;  that  is  all  there  was 
of  it. 

Q.    That  was  all  that  what  was  called  the  gag  consisted  of  P 

A.    That  is  all  it  consisted  of,  sir. 

Q.  Now  is  there  anything  more  in  connection  with  these  boys  that 
you  know  of? 

A.  Well,  Goss  and  Turner  made  some  threats,  as  I  was  informed,  or 
Goss  did,  not  Turner ;  Goss  made  threats,  as  I  was  informed. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)     By  whom  P 

A.  By  Col.  Shepard,  I  think, — against  any  man  that  would  undertake 
to  put  him  into  a  strait-jacket.    The  next  morning — 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde  )  By  the  way,  who  were  the  two  boys  put  in  the 
strait-jacket  ? 

A.  1  do  not  remember,  but  it  was  not  either  Goss  or  Turner ;  I  do  not 
remember  that.  The  next  morning.  Col.  Shepard  told  me  to  put  Goss 
into  a  strait-jacket,  and  to  put  a  strap  in  his  mouth.  I  walked  up  to  the 
dormitor}^  with  the  strait-jacket,  and  held  it  up,  and  said,  "  Come,  Goss, 
put  on  your  coat,  I  guess  you  are  getting  cold  by  this  time,  are  you  not  P  " 
And  he  immediately  put  his  hands  into  the  strait-jacket,  and  said  nothing. 
I  put  the  strap  in  his  mouth,  put  him  in  bed,  and  covered  him  up.  He 
remained  there  some  days ;  I  cannot  remember  how  many.  He  was  put 
in  every  day,  and  taken  out  at  night,  and  fed  night  and  morning  the 
same  as  in  the  lodge. 

Q.    Well,  while  he  was  in  the  strait-jacket  you  had  charge  of  him  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  the  strap  kept  in  his  mouth  all  the  time  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    All  the  time  he  was  in  the  strait-jacket  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  put  the  strap  in  his  mouth ;  how  long  did  you  continue 
the  strap  there  ? 

A.    Perhaps  two  days ;  I  will  say  two  days. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  the  strait-jacket  on  him,  as  near  as  you 
can  tell  P 

A.    From  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day. 

Q.    I  mean,  how  many  days  ? 

A,    Three  or  four  days. 
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Q.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  about  that  boy  Goss  P  What  became 
of  him,  do  you  know  ? 

A.     He  wavS  transferred  to  Bridgewater. 

Q.    How  long  after  this  ? 

A.     I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  that  or  not 

Q.    Well,  was  it  before  you  left? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  transferred  to  Bridgewater  before  you  left ;  what  sort  of  a 
boy  was  he  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  a  boy  as  large  as  I  am,  nearly ;  perhaps  not  as  heavy, 
but  as  large ;  very  muscular,  and  one  of  the  finest  built  specimens  of 
humanity  I  ever  saw. 

Q.    What  became  of  Turner? 

A.    Turner  was  transferred  to  Bridgewater. 

Q.    What  sort  of  a  boy  was  he  ? 

A.    He  was  a  tall  and  small  boy. 

Q.    Well,  did  he  make  other  trouble  than  this  ? 

A.    He  was  in  trouble  all  of  the  time. 

Q.    He  always  made  trouble  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  Goss  make  trouble,  other  than  this  P 

A.     Not  very  much,  generally,  I  believe. 

Q.    What  became  of  Quinn  ? 

A.    Quinn  was  there  when  I  left  the  institution. 

Q.     He  was  sent  into  the  hospital,  was  he  not? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  carried  into  the  hospital  and  cared  for,  and  then 
put  into  the  lodge,  and  kept  there  six  days. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  anything  more  ahout  these  two  boys  you  want  to 
say  ?  Is  there  any  fact  you  want  to  give  about  these  two  boys ;  if  so,  give 
it  to  us  P 

A.  Nothing  more  than  that  Turner  was  kept  in  the  lodge  nine  weeks, 
and  six  weelvs  of  that  time  he  had  no  clothing  except  his  shirt 

Q.    How  about  the  bed-clothes  that  were  furnished  them  ? 

A.  While  they  were  without  their  clothing  they  kept  them  during  the 
day ;  they  were  not  taken  from  them  in  the  morning,  as  they  were  from 
other  boys.  Twice  a  week,  and  sometimes  oftener,  I  changed  that  bed- 
ding, so  that  there  could  bo  no  trouble  from  that  source. 

Q.    Well,  now,  they  had  sufficient  bedding  to  keep  them  warm  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  extra  bedding ;  more  than  other  boys  who  were 
not  in  the  lodge. 

Q.  Why  was  their  clothing  taken  away  from  them,  and  bed-clothing 
substituted  to  koop  them  warm  P 

A.  I  suppose  if  they  got  out  again  they  would  have  to  go  without 
their  clothing ;  that  is  all  the  reason  1  know.  It  would  prevent  them 
from  wanting  to  go  very  far  into  the  country. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  out  the  time  you  have  spoken  of,— this  third 
time? 

A.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  it,  because  I  was  not  positive  of  my 
own  knowledge. 
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Q.    I  mean  from  the  appearances  ? 

A.  From  the  appearances,  they  burst  open  the  door  of  the  dormitory ; 
one  board  was  all  smashed  to  pieces  in  one  door,  and  another  was  just 
sprung  so  that  the  bolt  came  out  by  the  lock ;  then  they  got  into  the 
upper  corridor,  where  there  had  been  a  small  hole  in  the  ceiling,  and 
they  worked  that  open  large  enough  to  get  up  through  it  into  the  attic, 
and  then  went  through  the  skylight  on  to  the  roof  and  down  outside. 

Q.  The  doors  of  the  dormitories  were  broken  open,  and  they  made 
their  escape  in  that  way  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  answer  to  some  questions,  you  have  said  something  about 
the  Gartland  boy.    Suppose  you  tell  us  what  you  know  about  that  P 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Gartland  affair,  from  the  fact  that  I  was 
not  in  the  institution  at  the  time  he  committed  suicide.  I  was  at  home 
on  a  vacation.    I  knew  the  Gartland  boy  well. 

Q.    Well,  tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  boy  P 

A.  I  know  he  was  a  boy  of  very  changeable  disposition.  Sometimes 
he  would  be  very  morose  and  melancholy,  and  at  other  times  he  would 
be  rampant, — ready  to  fight  anything,  or  anybody,  or  everybody. 

Q.    How  old  a  boy  was  he  ? 

A.    I  know  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.    I  mean  from  general  appearance  ? 

A.    From  general  appearance,  he  might  be  anywhere  from  17  to  20. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  he  was  up  there  for  ? 

A.  The  records  of  the  institution,  1  think,  report  that  he  was  com- 
mitted for  being  a  common  drunkard. 

Q.    That  is,  he  had  been  very  intemperate  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  his  general  physical  condition, — whether  his 
habits  in  the  institution  were  good  ? 

A.     He  was  a  hunchback. 

Q.    I  mean  his  habits  P 

A.  His  appearance  was  that  of  a  person  who  practised  masturbation, 
— very  much  so. 

Q.    And  he  was  committed  for  that  cause  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  that  cause  P 

A.  I  isaid  he  was  committed  as  a  common  drunkard,  accorditig  to  the 
records  of  the  institution. 

Q.    Now,  how  long  were  you  away  at  the  time  of  his  death  ? 

A.    Some  three  or  four  days. 

Q.    Had  the  funeral  taken  place  at  the  time  you  came  back  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  no  knowledge  in  regard  to —  Had  he  ever  been 
in  the  lodge  while  you  were  in  charge  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    More  than  once  ? 

A.  I  presume  so,  because  he  was  a  boy  that  was  very  apt  to  be  in  the 
lodge.    My  impression  is  that  he  was  in  quite  often. 
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Q.    Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  him  there  ? 

A.  Well,  no ;  no  particular  trouble  with  him.  Boys,  generally,  were 
pretty  quiet  while  they  were  in  the  lodge,  but  occasionally  they  got  ram- 
pant. 

Q.  You  speak  of  giving  these  boys  bread  and  water ;  now,  as  to  what 
the  bread  was  that  you  furnished  to  the  boys  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    It  was  the  same  as  the  other  boys  had,  furnished  by  the  institution. 

Q.    Well,  whether  it  was  wheat  bread  or  brown  bread  P 

A.  It  was  wheat-flour  bread,  baked  there  in  the  institution  by  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  cooking. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  gave  them  bread  and  water,  you  gave  them  all  the 
bread  they  wanted  P 

A.    No,  sir,  not  generally. 

Q.    What  were  their  rations,  generally. 

A.  I  should  say  a  ration  of  bread  would  be  about  a  half  a  pound  of 
meal. 

Q.    I  do  not  understand  you  P 

A.    I  say  a  ration  of  bread  would  be  about  a  half  pound  of  meal. 

Q.  You  say  the  rule  was  to  give  them  meat  once  a  week.  What  kind 
of  meat  did  you  give  them  P 

A.  I  gave  them  such  meat  as  was  cooked  for  the  officers  in  the  front 
part,  generally  roast  beef,  because  I  took  the  opportunity  to  get  my 
meat  the  day  succeeding  the  day  when  the  officers  had  roast  beef,  and 
went  to  the  kitchen  and  took  the  bones  that  were  left,  sliced  off  the 
meat  from  them  and  gave  it  to  the  lodge  boys. 

Q,  Now,  about  the  meat  that  you  gave  them ;  as  to  the  quantity  that 
was  given  them  when  they  were  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    The  quantity  varied  somewhat. 

Q.     (By  Mr  Allen.)     According  to  what  there  was  left  on  the  bones  P 

A.  Not  altogether ;  if  there  was  not  enough  left  on  the  bones,  I  took 
pains  to  get  some  somewhere  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  You  might  have  given  them  a  small  piece  or  a 
good  generous  supply  P 

A.  I  gave  them  a  piece  of  meat  perhaps  as  large  as  that,  and  perhaps 
half  an  inch  thick. 

Q.    That  would  be  three  or  four  inches  square  and  a  half  inch  think  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Nt)W,  do  the  boys  have  anything  but  water  for  drink,  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    Not  generally,  unless  they  are  in  there  some  length  of  time. 

Q.    In  regard  to  the  night ;  do  they  sleep  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    They  have  a  wide  berth  in  the  lodge. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  care  of  the  cell ;  did  each  take  care  of  his 
own  dormitory  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  a  boy  that  did  the  work  of  the  lodge ;  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  step  out  and  go  to  the  sink  and  wash  themselves,  and 
when  they  got  ready  to  eat  their  breakfast  the  boy  swept  the  cell  and 
put  it  into  proper  condition.  They  took  their  own  bed-clothes  out  and 
spread  them  on  the  rail. 
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Q.  They  were  taken  out  to  wash  in  the  morning ;  where  did  U^j 
washP 

A.    At  the  sink  in  the  lodge. 

Q.    Were  they  put  bock  into  the  dormitory  before  breakfast  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  they  eat  their  breakfast  in  the  dormitory. 

Q.    What  was  furnished  them  to  sleep  upon  ? 

A.  There  was  furnished  them  to  sleep  upon  two  quilts  and  a  blanket ; 
that  was  the  supply  of  clothing  in  cold  weather.  In  warm  weather,  I 
gave  them  one  quilt  and  a  blanket. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  go  up  to  the  box  ?    Did  you  ever  measure  it  P 

A.  I  had  as  much  to  do  with  that  box  as  any  man  in  the  institation, 
from  the  time  it  was  put  up  until  I  loft. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  us  about  the  box  P 

A.    In  what  respect  P 

Q.    In  any  respect. 

A.  The  box  was  put  up  there  to  put  boys  in.  It  was  about  seven  feet 
high  and  wide  enough  to  take  iu  a  large  boy,  and  from  that  it  came  down 
so  as  to  take  in  a  smaller  boy,  and  if  the  boy  was  not  big  enough  to  fill  up 
the  smallest  size  of  the  box,  I  have  put  in  an  extra  board  to  make  it 
smaller  for  a  very  small  boy. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  boys  in  the  box,  etc. ;  tell  us  all 
that  you  know  about  it. 

A.  Well,  I  have  taken  boys  out  of  there  who  have  staid  there  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day,  and  it  appeai-cd  to  aflfect  them  no  more  than  it  would 
a  block  of  wood  it*  it  had  stood  there  the  same  length  of  time ;  other 
boys  I  have  taken  out  that  it  seemed  to  have  considerable  effect  upon. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)     What  effect? 

A.    Well,  I  have  seen  boys  stagger  as  they  came  out 

Q.    Faint  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not  appear  to  be  faint  at  all ;  theu:  limbs  seemed 
to  be  we^ik  from  standing  constantly  in  one  position.  There  was  one  boy 
that  said  to  me  he  did  not  care  anything  about  the  box ;  '*  he  did  not  care 
a  damn  about  the  box," — that  was  his  expression. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Did  you  ever  find  boys  asleep  in  the  boxP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Several  times  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  occasionally  boys  would  go  in  there  and  go  to  sleep. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  know  them  to  take  off  their  shoes  in  the  box  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  know  them  to  get  their  hands  up  or  downP 

A.  I  do  not  know  positively ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  knew  a  boy 
to  get  his  hands  al>ove  his  head ;  I  could  not  say  positively  as  to  that. 

Q.    But  the  boys  have  complained  to  you  of  the  box  P 

A.    Some  boys  thought  it  was  pretty  hard. 

Q»  Well,  what  did  anybody  say,  or  did  the  boys  whom  the  box  was 
applied  to  say  anything  about  it  at  the  time ;  and  if  so,  what  was  saidP 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  what  was  said,  only  they  did  not  lil^e  to 
stay  in  there.  In  fact,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  as  an  officer 
would  request  me  to  put  a  boy  in  the  box  and  take  care  of  him;  and  if 
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Colonel  Shepard  put  a  boy  in  the  box,  I  look  care  of  him;  I  also  pat 
boys  in  myself.  They  would  sometimes  send  for  an  officer  to  put  a  boy 
in  the  box. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  have  any  offence  committed  under  your  charge  where 
DO  other  officer  had  anything  to  say  about  it,  and  put  a  boy  in  the  box 
yourself? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Can  yon  tell  who  they  were,  and  for  what  they  were  put  in  P 

A.    No,  sir;  I  do  not  call  to  mind. 

Q.  Well,  generally,  when  you  put  boys  into  the  box,  was  it  at  the 
dii*cction  of  some  teacher  or  officer  of  the  instilution  P 

A.  •  Well,  I  did  that,  of  course,  more  than  I  did  for  myself,  because  I 
was  placed  in  a  position  where  I  could  do  this  tiling  more  conveniently ; 
and  in  fact  a  lady  officer  could  not  do  it  at  all ;  it  was  not  a  proper  place 
for  a  lady  to  come  to. 

Mr.  Allen.    Why  P 

Mr.  Hyde.  He  said  it  was  not  convenient,  and  a  gentleman  could  do 
the  work  a  great  deal  belter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  When  you  happened  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
lodge,  and  a  lady  requested  that  a  boy  be  punished,  you  or  some  other 
officer  took  the  boys  up  and  put  him  in  the  box  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  other  male  officer  had  occasion  to  put  a  boy  in  the  box,  they 
did  UP 

A.  They  generally  did ;  but  I  have  taken  boys  and  put  them  in  the 
box  at  their  request. 

Q.  Now,  from  what  you  saw  of  the  box  and  tlie  lodge,  what  should 
you  say  of  these  as  a  means  of  discipline  in  a  school  with  the  class  of 
boys  you  had  there  ? 

A.  I  think  that  some  of  the  boys  do  not  care  anything  about  the  box 
or  the  lodge,  and,  after  being  released,  in  a  very  short  time,  they  would 
commit  the  very  same  thing  for  which  they  were  committed  to  the  lodge 
beforo,  and  be  placed  there  again. 

Q.  Well,  now,  as  I  say,  whetlier  in  your  judgment  these  were  proper 
means  of  discipline,  or  whether  they  were  injurious  P 

A.  I  think  they  were  very  proper,  and  I  do  not  think  them  at  all  inju- 
rious.   I  never  knew  any  injurious  effects  from  them. 

Q.  Well,  whether  in  your  judgment  they  were  necessary  or  unneces- 
sary P 

A.  Well,  I  think,  with  the  class  of  boys  sent  there  the  last  few  years, 
they  are  necessai-j-. 

Q.    Well,  now,  did  you  ever  strap  any  boys  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Tell  us  about  them,  and  who  you  strapped. 

A.  When  any  boy  committed  a  misdemeanor  while  under  my  charge, 
I  took  him  and  strapped  him,  if  his  offence  merited  it. 

Q.*  Tell  us  who  you  stmpped,  and  how. 

A.  Sometimes  I  would  make  them  hold  out  their  hands,  and  some- 
times I  would  strap  them  around  the  legs;  while  I  was  in  the  institution. 
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I  never  called  for  a  boy  to  take  off  his  jacket,  or  any  article  of  clothing, 
but  once.    There  was  one  boy  who,  at  one  time,  refused  to  take  off  his 
jacket  for  another  officer,  and  I  put  the  boy  into  the  dark  cell  at  the  time 
he  refused  to  take  off  his  jacket 
Q.    Who  was  the  other  officer  ? 

A.    Mr.  Fay ;  he  was  the  second  watchman  at  that  time,  and  afterwards 
left  the  institution. 
Q.    Do  you  remember  who  the  boy  was  P 
A.    Rogers, 

Q.  He  refused  to  take  off  his  coat  for  Mr.  Fay,  and  you  put  him  into 
the  dark  cell  ? 

A.    I  put  him  into  the  dark  cell.    A  short  time  after  that,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  call  the  same  boy  up  for  the  same  offence.    I  think  it  was  an 
offence  that  he  committed  in  tlie  line,  when  we  passed  from  the  school- 
room to  the  halls  that  night 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)     What  was  the  offence  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember,  sir.  I  took  him  out  of  the  line,  and  after  the 
line  had  passed,  and  I  had  nothing  further  to  do,  I  took  him  into  the 
entry,  and  said  I,  "  Rogers,  take  off  your  jacket"  He  skinned  his  jacket 
off  about  as  quick  as  ever  you  saw  a  boy  in  the  world.  I  did  not  strike 
him  over  the  back,  or  any  part  where  his  jacket  would  protect  him,  at 
that  time.    I  strapped  him  around  the  legs. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Well,  now,  did  you  ever  know  of  any  boys,  while 
you  were  there,  being  injured  by  strapping  ? 
A.    No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Q.    There  has  been  something  said  about  the  Watson  boy;  do  you 
know  anything  about  him  ? 
A.    I  know  him,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  tell  us  what  you  know  about  him,  if  anything? 
A.    I  know  he  was  the  worst  character  we  had  in  the  institution  at  the 
time  of  that  affair  with  Mr.  Wheatley. 
Q.    Well,  if  you  have  heard  anything  about  him,  you  may  tell  us. 
A.    After  the  Wheatley  matter,  I  heard  from  the  first  watchman  that  he 
got  out  of  his  berth  one  night  to  attack  the  first  watchman ;  and  I  know 
of  my  own  knowledge  that  ho  resisted  an  overseer  of  the  second  chair- 
shop,  and  struck  at  him  sevei*al  times  on  one  occasion.    I  heard  at  the 
same  time  that  he  attempted  to  take  a  shorel  and  strike  me.    I  know  that 
.he  wanted,  one  ifight,  when  I  reprimanded  him  in  the  line,  to  have  a  fight 
with  me. 
Q.    Well,  how  do  you  know  it  ? 
A.    Because  he  said  so. 
Q.    What  did  he  say  P 

A.  He  and  another  boy  were  talking  in  the  line,  and  I  stepped  up  to 
them  and  fetched  them  a  little  clip  on  the  ear,  in  that  way,  with  one  sweep 
of  my  hand,  and  said,  "Stop  talking!"  He  turned  around  and  said, 
"  Strike  mo  again,  if  you  want  to."  I  said,  "You  stop  your  talking, 
and  go  along  about  your  business  when  the  line  passes."  That  was  all 
that  was  said,  and  I  took  no  further  notice  of  him. 
Q.    Now,  there  has  been  something  said  here  by  a  number  of  wit- 
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nesses  in  regard  to  some  time  when  Mr.  Wheatlcy  punished  him,  and 
trhen  a  shop-awl  was  drawn ;  have  you  ever  heard  anything  about  that  ? 

A.    I  heard  something  about  that. 

Q.    Tell  us  what  you  know  about  that. 

A.  I  was  present  one  night  in  the  superintendents  parlor  when  the 
subject  was  brought  up  and  discussed  or  talked  over  by  Mr.  Wheatley 
and  Col.  Shepard,  in  regard  to  this  boy  Watson  and  James  McFecley. 

Mr.  Allen.  Do  you  want  him  to  detail  what  they  said,  when  they  are 
both  here  as  witnesses  P 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  think,  as  the  others  have  been  putting  in  a  great  deal  of 
this  sort  •€  evidence,  no  objection  should  be  made  to  what  the  witness  is 
going  on  to  state. 

Witness.  I  do  not  propose,  Mr.  Allen,  to  put  in  any  hearsay  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Hyde.    I  think  Mr.  Hinckley's  testimony  was  nothing  but  hearsay. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  shall  not  object  to  your  putting  the  matter  in  your  own 
way. 

The  CnAiBVAN.    Make  it  brief. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Only  so  far  as  the  characters  of  the  boys  at  the  institution 
are  concerned. 

Witness.  Col.  Shepard  had  ordered  McFoeley  and  Watson  to  keep 
separate  in  the  yard,  and  not  go  together.  They  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  obey  the  order,  and  Col.  Shepard  left  it  upon  Mr.  Wheatley  to  enforce 
the  order.  The  next  day,  after  dinner,  I  went  into  the  oflSce,  and  Mr. 
Wheatley  came  in  and  spoke  to  tlie  oflSce-boy,  and  passed  out ;  after 
awhile  I  saw  Watson  come  into  the  office,  and  pass  along  up  to  the  steam- 
coil  with  one  hand  shoved  down  in  his  pants — ^lie  only  had  a  pocket  on 
one  side  of  his  pants — and  the  other  hand  shoved  away  down  into  his 
pocket,  as  far  as  ho  could  get  it,  and  he  stood  there  lounging  against  the 
steam-coil.  Mr.  Wheatley  came  in  pnd  said,  "  Watson,  T  want  you,"  and 
they  passed  out.    T  passed  down  into  the  halls  about  my  business. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    You  saw  that? 

A.  T  saw  that.  T  passed  down  into  the  hall  about  my  business,  and 
after  awhile  I  saw  some  disturbance  in  the  yai-d.  T  looked  out  and  saw 
that  there  were  a  number  of  boys  in  the  yard  and  some  officei*s.  My  hall- 
boys  were  rather  inclined  to  go  out  into  the  yard  and  see  what  was  going 
on.  I  checked  them  immediately,  and  kept  them  inside,  and  stayed  there 
with  them.  After  awhile,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  lAinutcs,  I  saw  Mr, 
Wheatley  come  into  the  entry  with  Watson.  He  passed  into  his  room, 
and  I  saw  Watson's  face  looked  very  badly  bruised  up.  I  saw  no  blood, 
nor  any  appearance  of  blood  upon  his  face ;  he  passed  into  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley's  room  and  was  gone  perhaps  five  minutes,  and  came  out  again  and 
passed  through  the  hall,  and  the  next  T  saw  of  them  I  saw  Watson  in  the 
lodge.  Watson's  face  then  was  very  much  discolored  and  very  badly  . 
bruised,  and  he  was  supplied  with  a  stniw  bed  to  lay  on  in  his  cell  in  the 
lodge ;  he  was  given  his  bed-clothing  and  taken  care  of,  and  made  as 
comfortable  as  a  boy  could  be  under  the  circumstances  Mrs.  Shepard 
visited  him  on  one  or  two  occasions  to  see  that  he  had  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  his  comfort  and  well-being. 
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Q.  Well,  now,  did  you  ever  hoar  anything,  or  was  anytliin, 
about  the  institution  as  to  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  Wa 
after  he  went  out  with  Mr.  Wheatley,  to  bo  in  the  condition  he  v 
you  saw  him  afterwards  ? 

A.    I  heard  the  story  from  Mr.  Wheatley. 

-Q.    Tell  it. 

A.    Mr.  Wheatley  called  Watson  into  the  room,  and  the  first 
said  to  him  was,  "  Watson,  what  have  you  got  in  your  hand  P  " 
replied,  "  I  don't  want  any  trouble  with  yous."    *'  Well,"  said  Mi 
ley,— 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)    That  was  after  Watson's  face  was  Tjnii 

A.  No,  sir,  before;  when  he  was  taken,  from  the  time  I 
standing  by  the  steam-coil.  Mr.  Wheatley  said,  **  I  want  to  kn 
you  have  got  in  your  hand."  Watson  still  replied,  "  I  don't  \ 
trouble  with  yous."  Finally,  Mr.  Wheatley  stepped  up  to  him 
hold  of  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket,  or  his  arm,  and  attempted  to  pull 
hand  out  of  his  pocket.  It  came  out  very  easily  all  at  once,  a 
back  and  struck  Mr.  Wheatley  with  an  awl. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     Were  you  ther«  ? 

A.  I  told  this  as  Mr.  Wheatlcy's  story.  I  stated  it  distinctly, 
if  I  did  not,  you  must  excuse  me. 

Mr.  Hyde.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  see  anything  of  it  aftei 
was  taken  away  from  the  steam-coil. 

Mr.  Allen.    Until  he  found  him  bruised  in  the  cell. 

Witness.  He  struck  at  Mr.  Wheatley  with  this  awl.  Mr. 
ley  jumped  back  to  avoid  the  blow,  and,  pulling  out  a  strap 
Watson  with  a  blow  in  the  face,  and,  as  Watson  struck  at  1 
the  awl,  he  struck  back  with  the  strap  several  times.  Mr. 
was  in  the  next  room,  and,  hearing  the  fracas,  stepped 
made  a  motion  to  strike  at  Watson  ;  he  drew  back  to  i 
"Watson  with  his  fist,  but  Watson  was  one  of  these  little 
bullet-headed  fellows,  and  Bigclow  thought  it  was  not  advisable 
a  boy  of  that  character  on  the  back  of  his  head  with  his  fist,  a 
posed,  at  that  time,  that  Watson  had  a  knife  in  his  hand,  and  if  h 
fetch  Watson  the  first  clip,  he  might  swing  around,  and,  before 
get  out  of  the  way,  Watson  would  stick  that  knife  into  him.  Hi 
motion  was  to  grab  a  chair,  and  knock  Watson  down.  Mr. } 
grabbed  him,  but  Watson  jumped  and  pulled  away,  and  swun 
open,  and  brought  Mr.  Wheatlcy's  hand  right  across  the  door  a 
his  hold.  By  the  way,  I  will  say  that  I  know  Mr.  Wheatlcy's  1: 
very  sore  for  a  day  or  two  afterward.  Watson,  after  breaking  a 
into  the  shop.  In  this  fracas,  he  lost  his  awl.  He  ran  up  to 
James  McFeeley,  and  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  going  to  s 
abused  and  banged  about  in  that  way.  McFeeley,  Fiigh,  and 
four  others,  beside  Watson,  took  their  awls  and  ran  out  into  t 
Mr.  Armitago  followed  them  out,  and  took  measures  to  quiet  th( 
and  get  their  awls  away  from  them.  They  got  the  four,  and  tc 
back  into  the  shop,  and  Wheatley  took  Watson  and  put  him 
lodge. 
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Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)     Now,  these  awls  you  speak  of ;  what  sort  of  an 

aplement  are  they  P 

A.    It  is  an  awl  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  three 

'  four  inches  long,  I  should  say. 

Q.    With  a  handle  to  it  P 

A.    With  a  handle  to  it.    That  is  the  length  of  the  awl  from  the  handle 

■three  to  four  inches. 

Q.    Well,  how  long  is  the  handle  ? 

A.    Well,  it  is  a  small  handle,  such  as  would  be  convenient  to  use. 

Q.    Like  a  chisel  handle  ? 

A.    Not  ^  large,  but  just  about  enough  to  611  up  a  porson^s  hand  con- 

iniently. 

Q.    And  an  instrument  that,  striking  against  a  person,  would  be  as 

mgcrous  as  a  knifi  ? 

A     I  should  say  so. 

Q     You  were  not  there  at  tho  time  of  the  riot  P 

A.    No,  I  was  not 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  Turner  and  Goss  were  in  tho  institution  at 

at  time  P 

A.    They  wei*e  not;  because  they  were  transferred  to   Bridgowater 

ifore  I  went  away 

Q.    Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  or  any  attack  from  any  of  the  boys 

»wn  in  the  lodge,  when  you  were  there ;  was  there  any  effort  to  attack 

►uP 

A.    They  laid  a  plot  to  attack  me,  and  provided  themselves  with  clubs 

'  splitting  off  tho  end  of  a  berth  on  one  occasion. 

Q.     Who  did  this  P 

A.    This  Turner  and  Kelly.    The  Kelly  boy  split  a  piece  off  from  the 

d  of  his  berth,  split  it  in  two,  and  gave  one  piece  to  Turner.    At  the 

ne  we  went  down  to  take  boys  from  the  lodge  up  to  chapel  service,  in 

e  afternoon,  as  was  our  custom  at  that  time ;  they  made  their  arrange- 

3nts  that  when  one  should  be  led  out,  and  while  I  was  leading  the  other 

t,  they  should  commence  an  attack  on  me,  knock  me  down,  and  get  off. 

vent  down.    I  started  to  find  another  officer  to  go  down  with  me  in  the 

st  place — 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)     How  did  you  know  of  that  plot? 

[J.     (By  Miv  IIVDE.)     Did  any  other  boy  down  there  say  anything  to 

up 

A.    There  did ;  a  boy  named  Dane  advised  me  to  bo  cautious  when  I 

xnt  in  tho  third  room.    My  reply  was,  "  I  am  always  cautious,  Dane," 

d  apparently  paid  no  attention  to  it.    When  I  went  into  the  next  room, 

ook  a  glance  at  Kelly  and  Tunier  as  I  walked  along.    As  I  opened 

ally's  door,  I  took  the  lock  in  my  hand  and  stood  back  until  he  passed 

t;  I  had  no  idea  they  would  use  any  such  weapon  as  they  had.     When 

inspected  the  attack,  I  supposed  they  would  use  the  vessel  that  they  had 

their  cell,  and  try  to  strike  me  over  the  head  with  it.    I  watched  Kelly* 

d  saw  that  he  did  not,  and  let  him  pass  out,  and  I  performed  the  same 

th  Turner.    After  the  boys  were  in  the  chapel,  I  took  Mr.  Chase  and 

r.  Hayes  and  we  went  down  and  searched  those  cells,  and  found  the 
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two  pieces  of  board  I  have  spoken  of,  concealed  under  the  berths.  We 
tried  them  together  and  they  fitted  exactly  the  foot  of  Kelly's  berth. 

Q.    How  long  were  these  things  P 

A.    About  2J  feet  long,  4  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  thick. 

Q.    They  afterwards  admitted  it  ? 

A.    They  admitted  it  when  I  talked  with  them  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  something  was  said  by  some  witness  about  boys  being  put 
in  the  box  or 'lodge,  I  forget  which,  for  spitting  on  the  walls;  do  you 
know  anything  about  that  occurring  up  tliere  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  of  any  instance  when  a  boy  was  put  in  the  box 
or  lodge  for  that  offence,  but  I  know  that  they  ought  to  have  been,  some- 
times. 

Q.    If  you  know  anything  about  it,  tell  us. 

A.  My  business  in  the  halls  was  to  keep  the  dormitories  clean  and  in 
good  order.  I  had  a  boy  under  me,  one  of  my  boys  who  whitewashed 
most  of  the  time  in  different  parts  of  the  institution,  and  not  entirely  in 
the  hall.  I  whitewashed  these  dormitories  two  or  three  times  during 
the  year.  Sometimes,  after  giving  a  dormitory  a  good  coat  of  white- 
wash, and  having  it  in  good  nice  shape,  I  would  look  in,  within  a  few 
days,  and  find  the  walls  all  covered  with  spit,  and  sometimes  tobacco 
spit  at  that,  giving  a  very  filthy  appearance. 

Q.  Now,  you  said,  with  reference  to  some  question  by  Mr.  Allen,  that 
the  superintendent  was  opposed  to  punishment  by  the  strap  ? 

A.  That  is,  of  the  larger  boys ;  the  superintendent  has  oiten  cautioned 
me  that  if  I  bad  any  disciplining  of  the  larger  boys  to  do,  I  should  use 
the  lodge,  strait-jacket,  or  the  box,  rather  than  the  strap. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Hinckley,  I  think,  said  something  about  a  Miller  boy 
being  strapped,  at  some  time,  by  Col.  Shepard ;  do  you  know  anything 
about  him  P 

A.    I  do,  sir ;  I  have  had  some  experience  with  him  P 

Q.    Tell  us  about  him,  if  you  know  anything  of  his  general  character  P 

A.  Well,  at  one  time  Miss  Clark,  who  is  teacher  of  the  second  school, 
requested  me  to  put  this  Miller,  and  another  boy  named  Corey,  into 
the  strait-jacket,  and  I  did  so.  I  kept  them  there  two  or  three  days  until 
they  sent  for  Miss  Clark  and  made  arrangement  with  her  to  be  released. 
Some  little  time  after  that  Miss  Clark  requested  me  again  to  place  Miller  in 
the  strait-jacket.  I  finished  my  work  in  the  hall  in  the  forenoon,  took  the 
strait-jacket,  went  up  to  whore  Miller  was  in  his  dormitory,  told  him  to 
take  off  his  jacket,  and  ordered  him  to  put  on  the  strait-jacket.  He  refused 
point-blank  to  take  off  his  jacket  or  to  put  on  the  strait-jacket.  I  told  him 
it  was  none  of  my  kettle  of  fish,  and  advised  him  to  quietly  put  on  the 
strait-jacket,  and  take  the  punishment  which  he  knew  he  desei*ved  for  his 
misdemeanors  in  school.  He  refused,  and  wo  had  considerable  conversa- 
tion, and  I  talked  with  him  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  and  advised  him  to 
put  on  the  strait-jacket.  Finally,  I  left  him,  locking  him  in  the  dormitory, 
and  reported  the  matter  to  Miss  Clark.  Miss  Clark  said  she  would  see 
the  superintendent,  who  was  Mr.  Scott,  as  Mr.  Shepard  was  away.  Mr. 
Scott  told  Miss  Clark,  as  ho  told  me  afterward,  that  if  she  wanted  that 
boy  put  into  the  strait-jacket,  ho  had  got  to  have  it  on,  and  he  did  not 
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want  to  see  him.  I  saw  Miss  Clark,  and  she  told  me  what  Mr.  Scott  had 
said,  and  then  I  saw  Mr.  Scott,  and  he  told  me  the  same  thing.  "  Now," 
said  Mr.  Scott,  **  if  you  do  not  want  to  put  that  stniit-jackot  on,  I  will  go 
and  do  it."  Said  I,  "  I  have  commenced  the  job,  and  I  want  to  go 
through  with  it;  I  propose  to  put  that  strait-jacket  on  myself."  I 
took  the  strait-jacket  and  went  to  his  dormitory,  and  told  him  again 
to  tike  off  his  jacket  and  put  on  the  strait-jacket  He  refused.  Said 
I,  "  Miller,  you  have  got  to  put  on  this  strait-jacket."  Said  he, 
^'  I  want  to  see  the  superintendent."  Said  I,  *'  You  cannot  see  the 
superintendent ;  that  is  no  part  of  the  business."  I  took  my  strap  and 
was  going  to  strap  him.  He  dodged  out  by  me  and  ran  down  through  the 
corridors  and  down-stairs  to  the  door  which  led  out  into  the  yard.  Just 
as  he  got  to  that  door  I  got  there.  I  took  him  back  into  the  hall  and  he 
dodged  from  me  again  out  among  the  berths.  I  just  locked  the  door  and 
spoke  to  Mr.  Wheatley.  Mr.  Wheatley  stepped  up  just  then  into  the  hall, 
and  Miller  gave  up.  He  knew  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  get  away  when 
two  were  alter  him.  I  sent  him  up  to  a  cell.  Mr.  Scott  came  along  and 
wanted  to  know  what  the  noise  was  about,  and  I  told  him  ;  said  he, 
"  You  take  Miller  and  give  him  a  strapping."  By  the  way,  before  Miller 
dodged  out  of  the  cell  he  called  me  several  pet  names— a  damned  son  of 
a  bitch,  etc.  I  proposed,  afler  I  got  through,  for  Miss  Clark  to  punish 
him  for  his  impudence  and  for  resisting  me.  Mr.  Scott  said.  **  You  will 
take  him  and  give  'him  a  good  strapping."  I  took  him  into  the  fifth 
school-room,  and  strapped  him  until  he  begged  and  said  he  had  got 
enough  and  would  behave  himself.  I  concluded  from  what  he  said  that 
he  meant  what  he  said.  I  went  with  him  up  to  the  dormitory  and  put  him 
into  the  strait-jacket  and  kept  him  there  some  days ;  I  do  not  remember 
how  many.  Afterwards,  Miss  Clark  released  him  Irom  confinement,  and 
he  returned  to  school. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    Was  the  strap  put  in  his  mouth  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  was  not ;  1  never  knew  of  a  strap  being  put  in  a  boy's 
mouth,  witli  the  exception  of  the  cases  which  have  been  spoken  of.  He 
returned  to  school,  and  Miss  Clark  told  me  afterwards  that  since  that 
time  ho  was  as  good  a  boy  as  she  had  in  the  school,  and  behaved  himself 
well;  but  previous  to  that  time  ho  was  one  of  the  worst  boys;  which 
shows  that  the  strap  is  a  very  good  mora]  agent  sometimes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Do  you  have  officers'  meetings  at  the  institu- 
tion P 

A.    We  do  occasionally. 

Q.    At  any  regular  time  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  Colonel  calls  the  oiHcers  together  in  his  parlor  when 
any  subject  conies  up  he  wishes  to  consult  about,  in  regard  to  the  disci- 
pline and  management  of  the  institution. 

Q.    How  often  were  these  meetings,  should  you  say  ? 

A.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.    Did  you  have  one  or  two,  or  a  number,  during  the  year  P 

A.  We  had  a  number ;  sometimes  there  would  be  ^  couple  in  a  week ; 
I  have  known,  I  think,  when  we  were  called  together  twice  in  a  week. 
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Q.  What  was  the  general  purpose  of  these  meetings,  when  you  and 
the  officers  came  together  P 

A.  We  sometimes  discussed  particular  subjects ;  generally  some  par- 
ticular subject  that  had  come  up  in  the  management  of  the  institution. 

Q.  And  were  the  officers  consulted  as  to  the  institution  under  their 
charge,  and  as  to  their  immediate  duties  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  were  they  advised  P 

A.  Certainly  they  were  brought  together  by  the  superintendent  to 
make  any  statement  in  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  school  under  their 
charge ;  and  they  were  invited  to  make  any  suggestion  that  might  come 
into  their  minds.    They  were  to  say  anything  they  saw  fit  to. 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk  at  any  of  these  times  upon  the  punishments, 
and  what  class  of  punishments  seemed  to  be  the  best  suited  to  the  cases 
of  different  kinds  of  boys  P 

A.    There  was,  occasionally. 

Q.  Was  the  matter  of  the  methods  of  punishing  the  older  boys  ever 
talked  about  P 

A.  Tes,  sir,  there  was  at  one  meeting  I  remember  in  particular. 
After  the  box  was  placed  in  the  attic.  Col.  Shepard  suggested  that  it 
would  be  well  to  use  that  box  as  a  substitute  for  the  strait-jacket ;  that 
it  would  be  well  to  use  that  or  the  strait-jacket  in  lieu  of  the  lodge  or 
the  strap  and  other  modes  of  punishment  on  the  larger  boys. 

Q.    Now,  you  had  but  one  dark  cell  there,  I  think  P 

A.    There  is  only  one  in  the  institution. 

Q.    How  many  cells  or  dormitories  were  there  in  the  lodge  P 

A.  Fourteen ;  thirteen  only  were  used ;  I  used  one  as  a  closet,  where  I 
kept  my  brooms,  etc. 

Q.    That  was  the  only  means  of  confinement  in  the  institution  P 

A.    Sometimes  the  boys  were  placed  in  a  dormitory.         , 

Q.     Well,  I  mean  specially  built  for  that  purpose  P 

A.    That  was  all  that  was  built  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  boys  that  were  there ;  from  what  you  saw  in  your 
contact  with  them,  what  was  the  general  character  of  the  boys  and  their 
conduct  there,  classifying  them  in  any  way  that  presents  itself  to  your 
mindP 

A  Well,  there  were  some  boys  there  that,  in  my  estimation,  were 
beyond  all  hope  of  any  reformation ;  they  were  boys  that  never  ought  to 
have  been  sent  there ;  they  ought  rather,  in  my  estimation,  to  have  been 
sent  to  the  house  of  cor  ection  or  the  state  prison.  Some  of  them,  I 
believe,  will  spend  their  days  there,  or  a  majority  of  their  time  in  some 
kind  of  an  institution  where  they  will  be  confined. 

Q.  Well,  that  class  of  boys ;  were  they,  as  a  general  thing,  when  they* 
came  there,  the  older  or  the  younger  class  ? 

A.  They  were  the  older  boys.  There  were  some  older  boys  there 
that  were  pretty  hard  cases,  and  had  been  there  some  time ;  and  that 
was  just  the  reason  they  were  there,  becatise  they  were  hard  cases. 

Q.    Yes;  but  they  have  remained  there,  and  grown  older  as  they 
approached  their  maturity  P 
37 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  time  they  were  sent  there.  What 
do  you  think  of  this  class  of  boys  ?  Is  this  institution  ready  to  take 
care  of  them  P 

A.    They  never  ought  to  have  been  sent  there ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Take  the  younger  boys  that  were  sent  there,  and  what  was  the 
effect  upon  them  P  What  was  the  effect  upon  the  younger  portion  of  the 
boys  committed  there  ? 

A.  I  think  the  eflfect  was  good.  Where  there  was  any  reformation  in 
a  boy,  it  was  brought  out. 

Q.  Well,  speaking  as  a  whole,  it  would  not  of  course  apply  to  every 
individual  case,  but  as  a  whole  P 

A.    I  think  the  effect  was  good. 

Q.  But  when  it  came  to  the  older  class  of  boys  sent  there  for  severe 
offences,  that  institution  was  not  of  much  good  to  them  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  provided  with  suitable  means  for  caring  for  the  worst 
class  of  boys  you  speak  of? 

A.    Not  in  my  opinion. 

Q.    Tou  had  to  do  the  best  you  could  with  what  you  had  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Htdb.    Mr.  Allen,  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else  to  ask  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rice. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Mr.  Rice,  what  is  your  Ml  nameP 

A.    J.  Homer  Rice. 

Q.    Were  you  at  the  institution  at  Westborough,  and  if  so,  how  long  ? 

A.    A  year  and  about  eight  imonths. 

Q.    In  what  capacity  were  you  there  P 

A.    As  teacher  of  the  lower  department 

Q.    Did  you  know  the  Gartland  boy  P 

A.    He  was  in  my  school. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  about  the  boy,  generally ;  as  a  boy  under  your  charge, 
how  long  was  he  in  the  school  ? 

A.  He  escaped  from  one  of  the  outside  of&cers,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
and  soon  after  he  returned  from  escaping,  I  think,  he  came  into  the 
school  where  I  was  teaching.    I  am  not  sure. 

Q.    How  long  did  he  remain  there  P 

A.    I  haven't  it  definitely  in  mind — some  months. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  boy  under  you  during  that 
timeP 

A.    I  had  no  trouble  with  him  at  all. 
'  Q.    Now,  what  was  the  general  disposition  of  the  boy,  or  make  up,  as 
you  saw  him  ? 

A.  Rather  despondent,  at  times ;  he  did  not  naturally  chum  in,  as  the 
boys  say,  with  the  others ;  he  was  by  himself  considerably  in  the  yard ; 
he  did  not  have  chums,  generally,  and  had  a  despondent  nature.  As  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  he  had  been  very  obedient ;  I  never  had  any  occa- 
sion to  reprimand  him  whatever. 
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Q.  Now,  come  right  down  to  this  matter  just  before  his  death ;  what 
occurred  in  the  school-room,  and  what  did  you  do  P  give  us  the  whole 
story  in  your  own  way  P 

A.  It  was  my  habit  to  require  of  the  boys  a  certain  amount  of  labor, 
and  the  labor  there  is  very  largely  forced  labor.  It  was  my  habit  to 
demand  absolutely  the  task  that  was  given  them  to  be  performed.  He 
had  been  rather  indifferent  as  to  it  for  a  number  of  days.  I  remarked  to 
him  that  he  had  been  deficient  in  his  lessons. 

Q.    Do  you  speak  of  labor  in  the  school-room  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  the  tasks  given  them  in  the  school-room.  In  a  very 
mild  way,  not  as  forcibly  as  I  am  talking  with  you  now,  I  told  him  he 
had  been  indifferent  to  his  lessons  for  a  number  of  days,  and  I  wanted 
him  to  take  hold  of  his  lessons  in  earnest,  and  that  he  must  do  what  was 
given  him  to  do.  Upon  this  he  broke  out  into  a  violent  passion  of  pro- 
fanity and  abuse. 

Q.  Now,  wait  right  here  one  moment.  Was  his  class  reciting  at  this 
timeP 

A.    At  this  time. 

Q.  While  his  class  was  reciting,  were  you  by  him  ?  That  is,  where 
was  he  as  to  you  P 

A.  My  position  was  at  the  desk,  and  his  position  was  about  the  middle 
of  the  school-room. 

Q.    You  made  this  remark ;  now,  what  did  he  do  P 

A.  It  is  customary  for  boys  to  stand  in  their  seats  and  recite,  and  not 
form  into  classes.  They  are  divided  into  divisions,  and  each  stands  up 
by  his  desk  to  recite. 

Q.    Was  he  standing  at  the  time  you  spoke  P 

A.    He  was. 

Q.    Now,  state  what  he  said. 

A.  He  broke  out  into  a  violent  passion  of  profanity  and  abuse  of  all 
concerned.  I  requested  him,  after  subsiding  from  this  profanity,  to  come 
to  the  floor.  He  refused  to  do  that,  and  broke  out  into  a  further  passion 
of  profanity,  and  continued  to  abuse  all  concerned.  I  said  nothing,  but 
let  him  have  his  way,  and  after  he  had  his  way  he  was  seated.  I  simply 
said,  *'  The  next  may  recite."  I  had  no  further  words  with  him,  knowing 
him  to  be  in  a  state  of  passion,  and  that  it  was  no  use  to  talk  with  him 
then.  We  went  on  with  the  recitation  for  some  twenty  minutes.  When 
it  was  time  to  dismiss  school,  I  called  the  school  to  attention,  and  then 
said  to  Gartland  that  I  hoped  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  as  I  bade 
him,  and  if  he  had  a  mind  to  come  to  the  floor  then.  He  immediately 
arose  and  came  to  the  floor  without  any  further  words. 

Q.    He  came  out  where  you  were  P 

A.  He  came  out  where  I  was,  in  front  of  the  desk.  I  passed  the 
school  out,  as  is  customary,  and  after  the  school  was  away  I  held  a  con- 
versation with  him.  I  saw  he  was  still  in  a  passionate  .condition.  I  told 
him  he  was  in  no  condition  to  reason  with  or  to  talk  with,  and  that  I  would 
wait  until  he  was  sober  and  could  reason ;  then  we  would  continue  the 
conversation.  Meantime  I  took  him  along  with  me  and  put  him  into  the 
dormitory,  and  referred  the  matter  to  Mr.  Shepard,  the  superintendent,  or 
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advised  with  him  in  reference  to  the  case,  stating  the  case  to  him.  This 
was  about  supper  time.  I  held  a  conversation  with  reference  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  decided  what  I  should  do  in  reference  to  the  case.  Immediately 
after  supper  I  commanded  him  to  the  lodge.  I  had  nothing  further  to 
do  with  him  until  the  next  day.  I  think  this  was  Friday ;  and  on  Satur- 
day it  was  customary  to  take  the  lodge-boys  out  to  bathe,  and  he  went 
to  the  bath-room  to  bathe  with  the  rest  I  was  sent  for  to  see  him.  I 
think  Colonel  Shepard  had  him  in  charge  at  the  time. 

Q.    What  time  of  year  was  this  P 

A.    I  have  forgotten,  there  are  so  many  cases. 

The  Chairman.  .  The  14th  of  January,  it  was  stated. 

Q.    Go  on. 

A.  I  was  sent  for,  and  I  understood  he  wished  to  see  me.  I  went 
over  to  the  bath-room,  saw  the  boy,  and  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  see 
me,  and  he  said  he  did.  I  retained  him,  and  the  Colonel  took  the  rest  of 
the  boys  with  him.  I  told  him*  to  come  with  me,  and  we  went  to  a  room 
by  ourselves.  The  room  has  been  stated  as  the  entry  to  one  of  the  school- 
rooms. I  labored  with  him  15  or  20  minutes  in  reference  to  the  offence 
he  had  committed,  and  in  regard  to  the  injury  he  had  done  himself, 
the  school,  and  his  teacher,  and  the  boy  seemed  to  think  that  he  had 
done  wrong,  and  seemed  to  admit  that  he  deserved  punishment.  I 
told,  him  his  offence  was  very  grave ;  that  it  was  an  offence  that 
had  not  occurred  under  my  instruction,  while  an  ofllcer  there,  and 
it  had  done  great  injury  to  the  school  and  to  himself.  I  thought  it 
demanded  a  severe  punishment,  and  he  said  he  was  willing  to  take 
any  punishment  I  thought  seemed  best,  and  that  I  was  willing  to 
give  him.  I  told  him  that  being  his  state  of  mind,  I  would  commence 
the  punishment  I  was  glad  he  exhibited  these  feelings :  that  it  was 
certainly  in  the  right  direction.  I  told  him  that  the  interests  of  the 
school  demanded  that  he  should  be  reprimanded  in  order  to  maintain 
discipline.  I  told  him,  therefore,  I  would  commence  the  punishment  by 
strapping,  and  1  told  him  to  hold  out  his  hand.  1  strapped  him  on  that 
hand,  perhaps  six  or  seven  blows.  It  was  not  my  custom  to  play  with  a 
boy  when  1  punished,  and  I  presume  they  were  snug  blows.  He 
said  that  his  hand  was  lame.  Well,  said  I,  **  Very  well,  if  that  hand  is 
lame,  Gartland,  1  will  not  punish  that  hand.^^  My  remembrance  now,  is, 
that  1  told  him  to  give  me  the  other  hand,  and  I  punished  him  about  the 
same  on  the  other  hand,  at  which  time  he  complained  of  being  unable  to 
take  lurther  punishment    Said  I,  "  Very  well,  Gartland." 

Q.    What  did  he  say  P 

A.  He'  said  he  did  not  feel  well,  and  he  was  unable  to  take  any  further 
punishment  Said  1,  "  K  you  are  unwell,  I  will  defer  this  matter  until 
you  are  well  or  better.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  punish  a  boy  who  is 
unwell,  or  to  injure  him  in  any  form."  I  told  him  that  if  he  was  unwell, 
I  would  defer  the  punishment  until  he  was  better.  I  accordingly  ceased 
the  punishment,— and,  by  the  way,  the  punishment  that  he  had  received 
was  no  punishment  at  all  for  the  offence.  It  was  no  punishment  such  as 
I  gave  boys  for  lighter  offences ;  in  fact,  I  ceased  to  punish  him  because 
he  said  he  was  unwell.    I  remanded  him  to  the  lodge  immediately  aftei^ 
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wards.  I  held  a  coDversatioii  with  him  before  I  put  him  into  the  lodge, 
and  labored,  if  possible,  to  convince  him  of  his  wrong  more  iiilly,  and  to 
try  to  draw  him  to  the  right  principle.  My  whole  eflfort  with  the  boy 
was  to  make  him  better.  I  thought  that  the  corporal  punishment  ad- 
ministered was  one  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  him,  to  the  school,  and  to 
all  concerned.  It  was  my  custom  never  to  punish  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
and  only  to  accomplish  the  ends  desired.  I  remanded  him  to  the  lodge, 
and  the  next  I  heard  was  that  he  had  committed  suicide.  That  is  the 
story. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  one  question.  Was  there  any  punishment  upon  his 
body  except  upon  the  hand,  at  that  time  ?  Was  there  any  beefsteak 
applied  to  him,  in  any  way,  after  his  decease? 

A.    I  know  of  no  beefsteak  applied  to  his  back. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  P 

A.    Never  until  I  heard  of  it  in  this  room. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  time  you  ceased  the  punishment,  did  you  tell  him  any- 
thing what  his  punishment  was  P 

A.  Nothing  was  said.  Said  I,  '*  We  will  continue  the  punishment 
when  you  are  able  to  bear  it." 

Q.  But  what  it  would  be,  or  how  much  it  would  be,  nothing  more  was 
said  than  you  have  given  P 

A.    Nothing. 

Q.  Now,  as  we  don^  want  to  detain  you,  I  only  want  to  ask  you  a 
few  general  things  about  the  school.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged 
in  teaching  P 

A.    It  has  been  my  life-work  in  different  schools. 

Q.    How  many  schools  P 

A.    Fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Q.    Where  have  you  taught  P 

A.  I  have  taught  at  Westborough,  I  have  labored  in  Virginia,  and  I 
have  ^ught  in  and  around  my  native  place,  Shrewsbury. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  boys  there  in  that  school ;  with  all  your 
experience,  you  ought  to  be  a  pretty  good  judge  to  give  us  some  idea  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  that  school,  and  in  regard  to  its  treatment  and 
discipline.    I  should  like  to  know  what  your  judgment  is  in  regard  to  it  ? 

A.  It  is  very  evident  that  there  is  a  very  desperate  class  of  boys 
there.  I  don't  say  they  are  all  desperate,  but  the  character  of  the  school 
has  very  much  changed  since  the  school-ship  Jboys  came  there.  I  was 
there  when  a  part  of  the  boys  came  there,  three  years  ago.  I  have  been 
there  three  times,— once  under  Mr.  Allen,  once  under  Mr.  Evans,  and 
once  under  Col.  Shepard. 

Q.    You  mean  as  teacher  P 

A.    I  was  there  as  teacher  three  different  times. 

Q.    How  long  the  first  time  P 

A.    Three  months. 

Q.    How  long  the  second  P 
A.    A  little  longer. 

Q.    And  the  third  time  as  you  stated  before  P 

A.    Eighteen  months. 
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Q.    Well,  go  on. 

A.  The  nature  of  the  school  under  Col.  Shepard  is  entirely  diflferent 
from  the  nature  of  the  school  before  the  school-ship  boys  were  put  there. 
My  general  impression  is,  that  the  school  has  been  growing  in  regard  to 
severity  of  boys,  or  at  least  with  regard  to  the  boys  sent  there  being  of 
a  severe  character.  It  has  been  growing  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
the  means  to  bring  the  school  into  subordination  have  necessarily  had 
to  be  more  severe.  It  is  my  custom  to  use  moral  suasion  when  it  will 
possibly  accomplish  the  end.  But  my  idea  is,  that  willing  obedience 
is  better  obedience,  and  forced  obedience  is  better  than  no  obedience ; 
that  it  must  be  had  in  order  to  keep  subordination.  If  willing  obedience 
cannot  be  obtained  by  moral  suasion  and  labor,  why,  I  believe  the  boys 
must  be  made  to  mind,  as  the  only  successful  way ;  I  have  found  that  in 
every  school,  and  in  this  no  more  than  any  other.  The  nature  of  this 
school  is  such  that  it  calls  for  more  severe  means  than  an  outside  school, 
though  I  didn't  find  it  necessary  to  use  corporal  punishment  even  in  this 
Westborough  school.  I  only  resorted  to  it  in  extreme  cases,  when  I 
thought  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  school. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  general  conduct  of  Colonel  Shepard  and  the  teach- 
ers and  officers  there  under  him,  as  regards  their  faitliftdness  in  the  mat- 
ter of  discipline,  what  would  you  say  while  you  were  there  P 

A.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  amount  of  corporal  punishment  is 
materially  less  than  it  has  been.  At  the  second  time  I  was  there,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  amount  of  corporal  punishment  so  diminished  from 
the  time  of  my  last  holding  office  there.  I  do  not  think  that  an  adminis- 
tration of  the  strap  was  ever  given  except  when  it  was  necessary,  as  a 
general  thing. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  Colonel  Shepard's  methods  of  preserving  discipline  in 
the  school,  and  his  conduct  with  the  boys ;  what  were  Colonel  Shepard's 
relations  with  the  boys  P 

A.  There  was  a  general  feeling  of  regard  for  him,  I  think.  My  own 
feeling  was  that  Colonel  Shepard  was  a  popular  man  among  the  boys ; 
that  he  was  a  man  who  meant  business  when  he  punished ;  that  in  all 
cases  of  his  tidministration  of  discipline,  that  he  was  a  man  who  meant 
business,  and  carried  it  out  to  the  letter.  If  one  means  would  not  accom- 
plish it,  he  would  resort  to  another,  and  so  resort  until  the  end  was  ac- 
complished. 

Q.  Take  that  class  of  Jboys  who  did  not  require  discipline  especially ; 
what  was  his  general  treatment  of  those  boys  P  Whether  it  was  kindly, 
or  whether  he  was  a  harsh  man  to  the  boys  of  the  better  class  there  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  boys'  punishments  were  mingled  with  a  desire  to 
elevate  the  boys.  Severe  means  were  only  resorted  to  when  no  other 
means  would  accomplish  the  object. 

Q.  I  speak  not  so  much  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  punishments, 
but  in  regard  to  his  general  care  for  the  boys,  looking  after  their  inter- 
ests. I  am  speaking  now  of  fche  younger  class  of  boys,  and  of  his  con- 
duct in  relation  to  them ;  whether  he  meets  them  kindly,  or  whether  he  is 
harsh  and  severe  P 
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A,  My  general  impression  is,  that  the  boys  never  received  so  many 
advantages.    They  have  more  advantages  than  they  really  appreciate. 

Q.    Whether  or  not  he  is  kindly  in  relation  to  these  boys  P 

A.  I  thought  he  had  a  large  heart  for  those  boys ;  for  I  have  seen  that 
man  with  tears  in  his  eyes  when  boys  have  been  to  him. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)     And  a  strap  in  his  hand  P 

A.  No.  sir ;  not  at  that  time.  I  believe  the  strap  was  only  used  when 
moral  means  would  not  bring  about  the  result  desired. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htde.)  Was  there  ever  any  attempt  made  to  take  away 
your  keys  there  P 

A.  There  was  a  plot  of  that  kind,  but  it  was  discovered  before  it  was 
carried  out.  I  do  not  remember  the  boys'  names,  but  those  I  have  heard 
spoken  of  here  were  among  the  number, — Goss,  Turner,  Kelly,  Ryan,  and 
such  names  as  occur  to  me  now. 

Q.    What  was  the  character  of  the  plot  P 

A.  Well,  as  I  learned  it  afterwards,  it  was  to  occur  in  the  morning. 
It  was  before  light  that  the  boys  arose  at  that  time.  As  I  went  my 
rounds  after  the  boys  passed  out,  to  see  if  the  boys  had  all  passed  out, 
these  boys  returned,  while  I  was  in  the  upper  corridors,  and  concealed 
themselves.  Their  idea  was,  as  I  passed  along,  to  throw  a  blanket  over 
me,  secure  my  keys,  and  pass  out.  I  don't  know  that  they  intended 
anything  further.    There  was  no  personal  feeling. 

Q.    It  was  discovered  and  prevented  P 

A.    It  was  discovered  and  prevented. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  a  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  all  the  oflScers  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  boys  P  That  is,  they  are  always  trying  to  get  out 
from  the  institution  P 

A.  There  is  more  or  less  plotting  all  the  time,  and  the  yard  officers 
have  to  be  vigilant  to  discover  them. 

Q.  One  other  single  thing.  What  means  were  taken  for  religious 
instruction  at  the  school  P 

A.  They  had  their  Sabbath-school  exercises  every  Sunday  morning, 
and  their  talk  to  them  regularly  in  the  afternoon.  The  last  part  of  my 
time  there  we  had  usually  a  Bible  class  in  connection  with  it.  There  was 
afterwards  a  prayer-meeting  after  chapel  service. 

Q.    Did  the  Bible  class  meet  any  time  except  upon  the  Sabbath  P 

A.    I  think  it  did.  ^ 

Q.    Did  that  cover  the  whole  school  P 

A.  It  covered  those  who  saw  fit  to  join  the  class.  It  was  not  a  com- 
pulsory service  at  all. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  here.  In 
your  judgment,  do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  flogging  by  others  while 
you  were  in  the  institution,  that  you  considered  severe  P 

A.  I  have  none  in  mind.  Some  punishments  were  more  severe  than 
others,  according  to  the  officers  administering  them. 

Q.    I  mean  for  the  nature  of  the  oflFence  committed  P 

A.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  any. 

Q.  Any  by  the  use  of  the  box,  which  you  considered  more  severe  than 
the  offence  justified  P 
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A.    I  had  boys  choose  the  box  in  preference  to  the  strap,  many  a  time. 

Q.  Any  punishments  by  the  use  of  water  that  you  considered  more 
severe  than  the  offence  justified  ? 

A.  I  have  not  bt^en  a  witness  of  the  punishments  by  the  use  of  water; 
my  only  knowledge  is  from  hearsay,  in  reference  to  that  matter.  I  was 
not  in  the  lodge  at  the  time  the  water  was  applied,  in  the  only  instance 
I  know  of,  in  relation  to  that  chapel  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Mr.  Rice,  what  was  the  age  of  this  Gartland 
boy? 

A.    1  do  not  know  his  exact  age. 

Q.    Would  you  not  think  he  was  from  17  to  20  years  old  ? 

A.  Well,  he  was  somewhat  deformed  and  small,  but  I  understand  his 
age  was  about  as  I  have  stated.    I  do  not  know  his  exact  age. 

Q.    He  was  small  in  stature  P 

A.    He  was  a  hunchback. 

Q.    He  was  pale  and  delicate  in  general  appearance  P 

A.    He  was  of  dark  complexion. 

Q.    Delicate  in  organization  ? 

A.    No,  I  do  not  think  he  was. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  had  occasion  to  punish  that  boy  before,  while  he  was 
in  your  school  ? 

A.    T  never  punished  the  boy  except  at  that  time. 

Q.    How  long  had  he  been  in  your  school  P 

A.    As  I  stated,  some  few  months. 

Q.  And  he  had  always  been  obedient  and  attentive  to  the  orders  of 
the  school  up  to  this  time  P 

A.    Yes ;  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  boy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  been  punished  by  any  other  person 
before  your  punishment  on  the  day  of  his  death  P 

A.  I  do  not.  He  may  have  been  punished  for  other  offences.  It  is 
not  my  custom  to  know  very  much  about  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  that  he  had  been  punished  before  you  punished 
him  on  the  day  of  his  death  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Haven't  you  ever  heard  so  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Not  from  any  person  P 

A.    From  no  person. 

Q.  When  he  came  to  you  on  the  day  after  the  offence  was  committed, 
— on  the  day  of  his  death, — and  penitently  acknowledged  his  offence,  was 
it  your  opinion  then  that,  for  a  young  man  of  his  age  and  of  bis  previous 
record  and  conduct,  the  administration  of  punishment  with  a  strap  would 
make  him  better  ? 

A.  T  had  the  good  of  the  school  partially  at  heart,  in  the  administra- 
tiop  of  the  punishment,  and  the  good  of  the  boy  and  the  institution  gen- 
erally ;  the  same  as  if  he  should  be  penitent  on  being  brought  before  the 
court,  he  should,  notwithstanding  his  obedience,  be  sentenced  to  the  State 
Reform  School. 

Q.    If  this  was  his  first  offence,  as  you  have  stated,  in  your  school,  do 
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you  not  think,  now,  that  some  other  pnnishment  would  have  been  b 
for  him  ? 

A.  Had  he  not  been  so  violent,  and  out  of  the  natural  course,  I 
sume  I  should  have  adopted  some  other  course  with  him ;  but  I  felt 
the  nature  of  the  offence  was  such,  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  go( 
the  school  to  pass  it  by  without  severe  reprimand. 

Q.  Bat  no  other  person  was  present  when  you  administered  this 
ishment  ? 

A.    They  would  very  soon  learn  of  it 

Q.  You  say.  of  this  punishment,  it  was  not  very  severe.  Do  you  e 
the  weight  of  the  blows  you  inflicted  upon  him  ? 

A.  I  do  not  play  with  anybody  when  I  am  administering  a  pui 
ment,  as  the  boys  will  tell  you. 

Q.    You  mean  you  struck  heavy  when  you  struck  P 

A.    I  always  did. 

Q.  From  your  experience  of  15  years,  is  it  your  opinion  that  taki 
young  man  of  17  or  20  years  of  age,  and  punishing  him  after  he  ha< 
mitted  his  oflfence  and  is  penitent  for  it,  will  do  him  good  or  evil  P 

A.  My  general  method  of  administering  corporal  punishment  t« 
be,  if  a  boy  would  not  mind  alter  being  corrected,  or  would  not  i 
obedience  or  willing  obedience,  and  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  he  ^ 
not  do  it,  I  would  make  him  do  it. 

Q.  Well,  but  were  you  not  convinced  that  this  boy,  when  he  peni 
ly  confessed  and  said  he  would  do  better,  that  he  would  yield  obedie 

A.  Not  fully ;  it  is  a' very  conmion  thing  for  boys  to  show  obed 
to  escape  punishment. 

Q.    You  have  said  he  had  always  been  a  good  boy  heretofore  ? 

A.  Well,  I  had  no  trouble  with  him ;  he  was,  like  other  boys,  in  ] 
disobediences,  but  I  never  noticed  these,  as  far  as  corporal  punishi 
was  concerned. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  your  judgment,  that  to  remove  boys'  trousers  ani 
pose  their  persons  and  strap  them  with  a  heavy  strap  or  harness  t 
to  be  a  proper  mode  of  punishment  P 

A.    I  said  nothing  about  removing  the  boy's  trousers. 

Q.  I  ask  you  as  a  teacher,  if  it  is  your  opinion  that  to  take  a  y( 
man  20  years  old,  remove  his  trousers  and  expose  his  person,  and  i 
him  with  a  heavy  sole-leather  strap  or  harness  trace,  is  a  proper  i 
of  punishment? 

A.    I  should  resort  to  that  severity  only  in  extreme  cases. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  is  a  proper  mode  of  punishment  for  a  y 
man  20  years  of  age  ? 

A.    It  depends  altogether  on  the  offence. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  it  is  in  any  case  a  proper  mode  of  punishi 
to  remove  his  trousers,  expose  his  person,  and  pimish  him  so  tfa 
bears  marks  for  weeks  with  a  heavy  sole-leather  strap  or  harness  t 
Please  to  answer  my  question. 

A.    I  am  trying  to,  sir.    If  the  offence  is  such  as  calls  for  that  sei 
of  treatment  in  order  to  bring  obedience,  J  should  resort  to  thai 
c  ould  not  obtain  it  by  anything  else. 
88 
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Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  to  remove  a  boy^s  trousers,  and  expose  his 
person,  he  being  20  years  old,  and  beating  him  npon  his  naked  person 
with  a  harness  trace,  or  a  sole-leather  strap,  is  a  proper  punishment  P 

A.  I  believe  any  method  to  secure  that  end,  to  the  limit  of  personal 
injury,  is  proper  and  right. 

Q.    Do  you  believe  this  to  be  proper,  as  I  have  stated  it  P 

A.    To  the  limit  of  personal  injury. 

Q.  Then  you  think,  under  certain  circumstances,  that  a  man  may  strip 
a  boy  to  his  waist,  and  flog  him  with  a  harness  trace,  so  that  he  will  bear 
marks  for  weeks  afterwards,  if  it  does  not  result  in  permanent  injury,  will 
be  proper  under  some  circumstances  P 

A.    I  do,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Now,  do  you  think  it  is  a  proper 
punishment  for  boys  to  be  confined  for  fiye  weeks  without  their  clothing, 
in  a  cell  destitute  of  furniture,  save  two  blankets,  on  bread  and  water, 
with  meat  once  a  week  P 

Mr.  Hyde.    You  do  not  mean  destitute  of  clothing  P 

Mr.  Allen.    With  nothing  on  but  their  shirts. 

Mr.  Hyde.    These  shirts  were  all  woollen  shirts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  I  ask  if  you  think  it  is  a  proper  punishment  to 
confine  a  young  man  five  weeks  at  a  time  in  a  cell,  with  no  garment  but 
a  shirt,  and  no  furniture  but  a  blanket,  on  bread  and  water,  twice  a  day  P 

A.    I  see  nothing  in  it  that  is  very  cruel. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  it  is  a  proper  punishment  for  young  men,  for 
any  offence,  to  play  upon  them  with  the  large  hose  of  tho  institution, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  a  riot,  but  as  a  punishment  for  wliat  they 
have  done  before  P 

A.    I  see  nothing  very  cruel  in  that  even. 

Q.    Do  yqu  think  that  is  a  proper  punishment  P 

A.  If  I  could  not  quell  a  disturbance,  or  bring  about  the  desired 
result  without  resorting  to  that,  I  think  I  should  resort  to  that 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  about  quelling  a  disturbance ;  I  say  as  a  punish- 
ment, the  boys  being  quiet,  what  do  you  say  ?  The  superintendent  said 
ho  was  going  down  to  have  his  turn,  and  the  boys  were  then  quiet  P 

Mr.  Hyde.  They  disturbed  the  whole  service.  Perhaps  they  were 
quiet  when  he  arrived,  but  there  was  no  intervening  time  when  they 
were  quiet 

Mr.  Allen.  I  understood  there  was  no  disturbance  when  he  arrived 
there. 

Mr.  Hyde.    Very  likely  there  was  not 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    What  do  you  say  about  thatP 

A.    It  was  very  effective. 

Q.    I  think  so  too ;  but  do  you  approve  of  it  P 

A.    I  thought  it  was  a  very  ingenious  method  at  the  time. 

Q.    So  did  I ;  but  do  you  think  it  was  a  proper  method  P 

A.    If  it  did  not  bring  about  personal  injury,  I  should  think  it  proper. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  proper  method  to  tie  a  boy  up  in  a  strait-jack- 
et so  that  he  is  unable  to  use  hands  oi;  feet,  and  a  strap  in  his  mouth 
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baokled  behind  his  head  so  that  he  cannot  speak,  and  lay  him  down  upon 
a  bed  ten  hours  at  a  time  for  two  days  in  succession  P 

A.    Yes,  precisely. 

The  Chaibman.    The  last  witness  said  what  P 

(Mr.  Rice.)    Precisely. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  proper  method  to  tie  a  boy  up  in  a  strait-jack- 
et so  that  he  is  unable  to  use  hands  or  feet,  and  a  strap  in  his  mouth 
buckled  behind  his  head  so  that  he  cannot  speak,  and  lay  him  down  upon 
a  bed  ten  hours  at  a  time  for  two  days  in  succession. 

A.  I  cannot  conceive  of  that  being  carried  to  an  extreme  that  would 
result  in  permanent  injury.  I  hare  known  of  no  such  cases  in  the 
institution. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  proper  punishment  to  put  a  boy  buckled  up  in 
that  way,  with  a  strap  in  his  mouth,  into  a  dormitory,  and  leave  him  ten 
hours  in  succession  two  successive  days  P 

A.  I  shall  have  to  state,  as  I  have  stated,  that  all  these  modes  of 
punishment  you  refer  to,  unless  they  bring  about  permanent  injury,  I 
should  have  no  objection  to. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  strait-jacket,  applied  for  the  length  of  time  in  the 
manner  and  under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  is  a 
proper  and  suitable  punishment  for  young  men  P 

A.    I  think  I  answered  that  question. 

Q.    Will  you  answer  it  ? 

A.    I  think  it  is  a  suitable  punishment 

Q.    And  proper  P 

A.    And.  proper. 

Q.  Do  you  think  putting  young  men  or  boys  in  an  upright  box,  so 
close  as  to  confine  their  limbs  and  person  in  all  directions ;  the  box  being 
seven  feet  high  and  two  and  one-half  feet  wide,  and  with  a  small  aperture 
for  breathing,  and  leaving  them  there  for  ton  hours  at  a  time,  for  four 
days  in  succession,  is  a  suitable  and  proper  punishment  P 

A.    They  were  never  left  there — 

Q.    I  ask  you  if  you  think  it  is  a  proper  punishment  P 

A.    I  see  no  harm  in  it. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  is  a  proper  punishment  P 

A.  I  tiiink,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  results,  it  would  be  yexy 
proper  indeed. 

Q.  The  by-laws  of  the  institution  say  that  all  punishments  shall  be 
kind  and  parental ;  do  you  think  that  punishments  by  the  sweat-box, 
the  strait-jacket,  the  hose-pipe,  and  the  strap,  were  what  the  trustees 
intended  when  they  said  the  punishments  should  be  kind  and  parental  P 

A.  My  general  impression  is,  that  that  by-law  was  made  previous  to 
the  admission  of  this  class  of  boys,  and  it  was  made  with  reference  to  the 
former  idea  of  the  institution.  If  that  had  been  made  for  the  criminal 
classes  that  have  been  there  for  the  past  years,  it  would  have  been  made 
somewhat  different  from  what  it  is.  I  think  all  these  severe  punish- 
ments, which  have  been  resorted  to,  have  been  occasioned  by  the  admis- 
sion of  a  harder  class  of  boys  to  the  institution,  for  whom  the  institution 
was  not  made,  and  did  not  contemplate. 
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,    Mr.  Rice,  every  officer, — the  superintendent,  teachers,  watchmen, 
every  other  person  in  charge  of  that  institution — carries  that  leather 
p,  does  he  not  P 
.    They  have  resort  to  one. 

.    Does  not  every  one,  as  a  rule,  carry  one  with  him  P 
.    I  cannot  answer  only  for  myself.    I  never  carried  one  long.    I  had 
my  room,  usually  in  my  desk. 

,  As  a  rule,  do  you  not  think  all  the  other  officers  and  teachers  of 
Institution  did  carry  them  P 

My  impression  is  that  they  did  not 

Whether  officers,  watchmen,  superintendent  and  teachers  had  the 
t  to  punish  a  boy  with  itP  In  regard  to  the  superintendent,  so  far  as 
know  P 

.    As  far  as  my  last  time  there  was  concerned,  that  was  the  case ;  but 
n  I  was  there  under  Mr.  Evans  it  was  different. 
.    Well,  they  had  to  report  it  to  the  superintendent  then. 
,    Yes,  sir. 

.    Every  officer,  superintendent,  teacher,  male  or  female,  watchman 
overseer,  had  a  right  to  put  a  boy  in  that  sweat-box,  did  he  not  P 
.    Every  one  of  these  officers  had  a  right  to  put  a  boy  in  the  strait- 
et    They  had  recourse  to  any  of  the  forms  of  punishment  in  the 
tution. 

,  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Every  officer,  every  teacher,  every 
seer,  and  every  foreman  had  a  right  to  resort  to  any  of  the  methods 
unishment  which  have  been  established  P 

I  know  of  no  limit,  sir. 

And  without  recourse  to  the  superintendent  P 

He  had  an  eye  over  all. 

I  say  without  direct  recourse ;  that  was  a  fact,  was  it  not  P 

Yes,  sir. 

And  the  extent  of  that  punishment  was  only  limited  by  the  dis- 
on  of  the  person  inflicting  it  P 

So  far  as  I  was  concerned  myself;  I  know  nothing  about  others. 

So  far  as  you  know,  the  extent  of  punishments  was  simply  limited 
he  discretion  of  the  person  administering  them  P 

Except  in  particular  cases,  where  we  advised  with  the  superin- 
ent,  and  he  suggested  methods. 

And  there  was  no  rule  requiring  a  record  to  be  made  P 

No,  sir. 

Now,  you  have  stated  that  you  would  resort  to  any  method  of 
shment  that  would  not  occasion  permanent  injury ;  you  stated  so,  I 
k. 

I  think  I  did. 

And  all  these  punishments  arc  designed  to  inffict  bodily  pain  P 

That  is  the  nature  of  corporal  punishment,  as  I  understand  it 

Then  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  anything  that  would  inflict 
ly  pain  you  should  resort  to  to  bring  a  boy  to  obedience,  provided  it 
Id  not  inflict  permanent  injury ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  P 
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A.  As  £Gur  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  should  have  my  preference 
in  reference  to  methods  of  corporal  punishments. 

Q.  But  you  think  any  method  would  be  proper  to  inflict  bodily  pain 
that  would  not  produce  permanent  injury  ? 

A.    To  bring  about  the  result 

Q.  Tou  think  so,  do  you  P  Then  any  method  of  torture  which  could 
be  applied  without  producing  permanent  injury,  you  think,  would  be 
proper  to  use  if  necessary  to  produce  obedience  on  the  part  of  these 
boysP 

Mr.  Hyde.    He  did  not  say  that,  as  you  use  the  word  torture. 

Mr.  Allen.  He  says  it  is  bodily  injury.  I  ask  him  in  relation  to  any 
method  of  torture,  because  that  is  bodily  injury. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  used  the  word  torture  several  times 
lately,  and  I  think  the  word  conveys  a  wrong  impression.  If  you  mean 
punishment,  would  it  not  be  better  to  say  punishment,  than  to  use  the 
word  torture  P 

Mr.  Allen.  I  understand  the  word  torture  to  be  the  infliction  of  bodily 
injury  beyond  the  ordinary  extent  as  people  understand  it. 

Mr.  Htde.  Yon  do  not  understand  that  if  I  said  I  punished  a  boy  and 
I  tortured  a  boy  there  would  be  no  diflference  in  the  understanding  of 
^hat  I  had  done  P 

Mr.  Allen.    I  do  not  think  there  would  be  in  that  institution. 

Mr.  Htde.  I  think  there  would  be  a  diflerence  in  the  common  use  of 
the  language. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  understand,  Mr.  Hyde,  that  the  testimony  here  is,  that  a 
stream  of  cold  water  was  played  on  one  boy  or  two  boys  until  they  con- 
fessed. If  that  is  not  torture,  what  is  it  P  It  is  precisely  what  was  done 
by  the  Inquisition ;  they  inflicted  bodily  pain  until  their  victims  confessed. 

The  Chairman.    I  do  not  understand  that  has  been  proved  here. 

Mr.  Htde.  It  seems  to  me,  when  you  interrogate  a  witness,  where  he  is 
obliged  to  answer  you  as  the  question  is  put,  when  you  use  the  word  tor- 
ture, you  use  a  term  which  you  have  no  right  to  use  to  represent  punish- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Torture  means  that  excessive  punishment  whereby 
there  comes  extraordinary  suffering.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a 
punishment  which  is  not  torture.  I  suppose  the  rack  everybody  would 
call  torture,  but  I  suppose  the  ordinary  thrashing  we  used  to  get  when  at 
school  would  not  be  called  torture. 

Mr.  Allen.  What  do  you  think  of  the  feelings  of  a  boy  in  a  strait- 
jacket,  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day,  and  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth  P  Is  not  that 
torture  P 

The  Chairman.  We  will  discuss  that  at  a  later  day.  If  the  witness 
states  all  the  facts,  we  are  able  to  judge  of  them. 

Mr.  Allen.    I  have  no  other  question  to  ask. 

Mr.  Htde.  Allow  me  to  ask  a  single  question  I  omitted.  I  notice 
that  Mr.  Hinckley,  in  his  testimony,  and  also  in  his  communication  to* the 
**  Springfield  Republican,^^  states  that  in  one  case  Mr.  Rice  took  the  boy 
Gartland  from  the  bath-room  while  he  was  naked  and  wet,  into  the 
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room  and  flogged  him  on  the  bare  back  severely.  In  the  other 
)  says  Thomas  Gartland  committed  Riicide  at  the  institution  in 
y,  1876,  after  being  unmercifully  flogged  on  the  bare  back.  What 
to  ask  you  is,  whether  he  was  flogged  by  you,  or  by  anybody  to 
lowledge  or  belief,  upon  the  bare  back  at  that  time  P 
fESS.  The  time  I  flogged  the  boy  upon  the  hand,  is  the  only  pun- 
1 1  know  of  the  boy  receiving,  in  any  form  whatever,  and  that  was 
ry  mild  character. 
Chairman.    Has  any  member  of  the  Committee  any  question  to 

[By  Mr.  Davis.)    Mr.  Rice  testifies  that  the  age  of  boys  committed 

k  present,  makes  it  more  difficult  than  it  used  to  be.    I  would  like  . 

7  the  difference  between  the  age  of  boys  being  committed  there 

id  what  it  was  years  ago  P 

[  am  not  in  receipt  of  positive  knowledge,  but  I  think  the  age  has 

creased  from  14  to  16  years. 

ire  boys  allowed  to  be  committed  there  now  18  years  old  P 

[  am  not  positive,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

Do  you  know  they  have  always  been  admitted  there  as  old  as  16 

[  have  no  positive  knowledge  about  that  matter. 

Chen,  really,  you  do  not  know  much  about  thatP 

[  cannot  give  you  any  positive  testimony  in  regard  to  it. 

[s  it  your  custom,  as  a  teacher  of  15  years^  experience,  to  punish 

herever  you  please  P 

[t  was  very  seldom. 

Why  did  you  leave  the  institution  at  the  different  times  you  have 

^ay  from  there  P 

Che  last  time  I  left  was  to  take  a  position  in  the  high  school  at 

bury,  being  more  remunerative.    I  left  it  for  the  same  reason 

[t  was  wholly  on  your  own  part  P 
fes,  sir. 

[By  Mr.  Train.)  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  in  regard  to 
Kcessive  punishments  Do  I  understand  that  you  mean  to  say,  sir, 
r  trivial,  light  offences,  you  would  justify  these  extreme  punish- 
like  such  as  have  been  mentioned  P 

Corporal  punishment  with  me  has  been  the  last  resort.  I  always 
o  every  possible  means  to  bring  about  the  willing  obedience.  I 
^sorted  to  corporal  punishment  when  it  was  necessary  to  enforce 
ice,  but  under  no  other  circumstances  did  I  use  it. 
lYell,  sir,  that  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  question 
EVell,  sir,  that  has  been  the  case.  I  should  not  use  it  for  trivia] 
s 

[By  Mr.  Tompkins.)     Would  you  be  likely  to  know  if  the  boy 
id  had  been  whipped  upon  his  bare  back  just  after  the  suicide  P 
[  was  about  the  institution,  and  was  in  the  school-room  during  the 

OQP 
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Q.  Then  yon  would  have  been  likely  to  have  known  if  that  had  been 
the  case? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should,  sir.  I  was  attending  to  my  duties, 
and  might  have  been  in  other  parts  of  the  institution. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  this  testimony,  before  you  came  into  this  room, 
that  he  had  been  whipped  on  his  bare  back  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Htbe.  The  statement  is  that  Mr.  Rice  did  it.  He  says  that  Mr. 
Rice  took  him  out  of  the  bathing-room,  and  punished  him. 

Q-     (By  Mr.  Htdb.)     You  did  nothing  of  the  kind  ? 

A.    Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lowe.)  You  have  had  15  years^  experience  as  a  teacher. 
Did  this  boy  Gartland  behave  worse  than  other  boys  you  had  in  your 
school  ? 

A.    He  had  given  me  no  especial  trouble  there. 

Q.  K  you  had  a  boy  in  your  school  that  had  been  guilty  of  as  grave 
offence  as  that,  and  he  should  express  such  penitence,  should  you  feel  it 
in  your  heart,  or  your  duty,  to  use  the  strap  on  him  in  such  a  case  P 

A.    I  have  a  natural  aversion  to  corporal  punishment. 

Q.    Well,  I  ask  you  the  question  directly ;  take  it  as  you  are  now. 

A.    I  think  the  nature  of  the  offence  demanded  severe  punishment 

Q.    Should  yon  do  the  same  thing  P 

A.    I  think  I  should,  under  like  circumstances. 

Q.    Would  you  be  upheld  in  your  community  in  doing  it  P 

A.  I  think  I  should,  if  I  was  in  the  state  school.  There  is  a  different 
class  of  boys  there  than  outside. 

Q.    Well,  I  asked  you  previously  if  you  had  as  bad  boys  outside. 

A.    I  thought  you  referred  to  Westborough. 

Q.    You  say  you  have  had  as  bad  boys. 

A.  I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding;  I  thought  you  asked  if  I  had 
had  as  bad  boys  at  the  Westborough  Reform  School. 

Q.    No,  sir;  out  of  the  Reform  School. 

A.  With  my  experience,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  rare  case,  outside, 
in  which  I  should  resort  to  corporal  punishment 

Q.  Would  Colonel  Shepard  have  found  any  fault  with  you,  if  you  had 
done  there  as  you  would  do  now  P 

A.    My  impression  is  that  he  sympathized  with  the  method  I  took. 

Q.  Well,  should  you,  with  any  boy  in  a  school  outside  of  Westborough, 
with  any  boy  20  years  old,  justify  the  method  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Allen  P 

A.    I  think  I  should  not  resort  to  corporal  punishment  with  such  a  boy. 

Q.    Then  why  inside  P 

A.  Because  the  discipline  of  the  state  school,  from  the  collection  of 
boys  there,  must  be  maintained. 

Q  Would  you  now,  in  the  present  discipline  of  your  school,  resort  to 
any  punishment  under  protest,  provided  a  boy  seemed  to  continue  to  be 
stubborn,  with  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment  in  Massachusetts  P 

A.    I  should  not  resort  to  corporal  punishment  in  a  public  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Do  you  believe  the  inhabitants  of  Massachu- 
setts will  permit  boys  to  be  shut  up  for  days  in  a  tight  box,  or  to  have 
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upon  them  from  engine-hose,  or  stripped  and  beaten  with  a 
? 

I  think  that  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion. 
.    He  has  just  given  his  opinion  to  a  member  of  the  Com- 

I  do  not  see  as  that  question  is  of  any  value,  what  he 
sentiment  of  Massachusetts. 

.  He  has  just  been  expressing  that  opinion  to  the  Com- 
not  care  about  it. 

r.  Hyde.)  Whether  or  not,  if  in  the  public  schools,  when 
incorrigible,  the  ordinary  method  is  not  to  remove  the  boys 
»ol  and  send  them  to  Westborough  ? 

no  practical  experience  in  that  matter,  for  I  never  have  any 
3oys  of  the  public  schools.  In  the  Reform  School  we  are 
dp  him,  and  unless  that  boy  was  controlled,  he  would  create 
3n  among  all  the  others.  I  had  that  in  view  when  I  thought 
ment  of  the  Gartland  boy ;  that  the  discipline  of  the  schodl 
itained,  and  that  his  punishment  would  have  a  proper  effect 
r  boys  as  well  as  upon  himself.  As  I  understand  Dr.  Lowe, — 
ion  has  been  discussed  a  good  deal  in  our  schools, — his  ques- 
ber,  if  a  boy  becomes  such  a  character  that  he  cannot  be 
the  school  without  corporal  punishment,  instead  of  allowing 
iderable  extent,  he  should  be  reprimanded,  and  then,  if  he  is 
ale,  he  is  sent  to  Westborough,  and  this  school  is  provided  for 
!ases ;  and  therefore,  I  think  corporal  punishment  has  been 
ihe  public  schools. 

The  question  is,  whether  boys  who  become  incorrigible  at 

could  not  be  removed  to  the  house  of  correction,  and 
would  not  be  a  better  way  to  treat  them  P 

That  is  a  line  of  inquiry  I  am  glad  to  have  suggested.    I 
1  get  there  before  we  get  through. 
.    I  think  we  all  agree  that  is  what  should  come  out  of  this. 

That  is  the  object  of  my  asking  this  question, 
[r.  Prescott.)     What   time  of  day  was  this   that   you 
boy  Gartland  P 
afternoon,  sir. 
what  time  P 

in  the  neighborhood  of  4  o^clock. 
lany  blows  do  I  understand  you  gave  him  P 
pression  is  I  gave  him  five  or  six  on  each  hand;  and  he 
ind  said  he  was  not  able  to  take  any  more  at  that  time, 
aderstand  you  gave  him  five  or  six  blows  on  each  hand,  and 
he  was  not  able  to  take  any  more  P    Well,  he  said  to  you 
»mmenced  the  punishment  that  he  was  willing  to  take  any 
ou  saw  fit  to  give  him,  did  he  not  P 
r. 
ras  according  to  your  testimony  P 
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Q.  Well,  do  you  always  desist  when  a  boy  says  he  is  not  able  to  take 
any  more  ? 

A.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  not  to  injure  a  boy  at  any  time  by  any  form 
of  punishment. 

Q.    Did  he  appear  sick  f 

A.  He  said  that  he  was  unwell,  and  I  supposed  tiiat  he  was  feeling 
badly. 

Q.  Well,  he  had  become  unwell  there  in  a  very  short  time  f  It  was 
before  the  punishment  on  his  hands  that  he  was  willing  to  take  any 
punishment  you  saw  fit  to  give  him  ? 

A.  You  have  his  statement  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  know  no  more  than 
you  do  about  his  statement. 

Q.    You  thought  his  statement  was  true  f 

A.    I  supposed  he  was  unwell,  and  desisted  from  the  punishment  ^ 
Q.    Did  he  make  any  outcries  when  you  punished  him  P 
A.    He  was  not  very  noisy  about  it. 
Q.    Did  he  make  any  outcries  f 
A.    He  muttered  some,  as  all  boys  do. 
<J.    Did  he  not  cry  aloud? 

A.  Not  very  loud.  I  never  knew  a  boy  to  be  punished  who  did  not 
make  some  noise  about  it. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    Did  you  consider  Gartland  a  truthful  boy? 
A.    I  had  no  particular  occasion  to  test  him  in  that  regard.    I  always 
accepted  a  boy^s  woixl  until  he  was  detected  in  a  falsehood, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbescott.)  What  time  of  day  was  it  that  this  boy  com- 
mitted suicide? 

A.    I  understand  between  4  and  5  o^clock. 

Q.  He  received  his  punishment  at  4,  and  before  5  he  was  dead.  Do  I 
80  understand  it  P 

A.    That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  commenced  to  punish  him  by  strapping  on  the  hand, 
and  you  finished,  because  he  said  he  could  not  stand  any  more ;  do  yon 
mean  to  say  you  intended  to  punish  him  in  any  other  way  than  on  the 
hand? 

A,    My  intention  was  to  give  him  a  severe  strapping, 
Q.    Otherwise  than  on  the  hand  P 
A.    No,  sir;  that  was  my  method  of  punishment 
Q.    When  you  went  into  the  room  at  4  o'clock,  did  he  seem  in  his 
right  mind  P     He  appeared  entirely  sound,  did  he  ? 

A.    I  should  judge  so,  from  his  conversation.  ' 

The  Chairman*    You  are  excused. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  Has  any  member  of  the  Committee  any  objection  to 
my  questioning  this  witness. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  agreed  to  leave  it  with  Mr,  Allen  and  Mr. 
Hyde.    I  have  no  objection  myself. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  one  having  any  questions, 
vnll  be  permitted  to  put  them. 

Mr.  Allen.  Let  Mr.  Sanborn  ask  a  few  questions,  while  I  talk  with 
Mr.  Gartland. 

3» 
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f  Mr.  Sai^bobk.)  Did  you  ever  see  any  indication  thatliis  mind 
ering? 

I  stated,  he  was  not  accustomed  to  have  his  chums,  like  others, 
y  himself  when  about  the  yard.  He  was  rather  a  despondent 
)oy. 

len  this  passionate  outbreak  occurred  which  you  have  described 
umittee,  did  it  occur  to  you  that  the  boy  was  out  of  his  mind  ? 
Id  not  stop  to  consider  anything  about  it.    It  was  nothing  which 
red  before. 

1  you  see  the  boy  Gartland  lying  dead? 
sir. 

re  you  seen  him  since  you  punished  him  ? 
iw  him  in  the  coffin. 

it  not  occur  to  you  at  that  time  that  you  had  punished  a  boy 
I  had  visited  with  insanity  ? 
sir. 
not? 

sir.  I  have  never  built  up  any  definite  theory  in  regard  to  the 
is  committing  suicide.  I  know  only  this,  I  was  thoroughly 
of  not  punishing  him  severely. 

eyou  ever  recorded  the. punishment  you  then  inflicted? 
sir,  I  have  not. 

EXAIONATION  OP  LeACH  Cj.AIiK.—CotUtnt^. 

>E.    I  will  ask  Mr.  Clark  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Hyde.)    What  was  the  size  and  general  appearance  of 

lormitories  ? 

ould  say  that  the  size  of  the  dormitories  was  about  four  and  a 

e  feet  wide,  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  six  and  a  half  feet 

boys  were  locked  up  into  these  by  night  ? 

Y  were  locked  up  into  them  by  night. 

T  do  the  dormitories  differ  from  the  cells  in  a  prison  ? 

uld  not  say,  from  the  fact  that  the  only  cell  in  a  prison  I  havo 

rhen  I  was  about  seven  years  old,  at  the  house  of  correction  at 

V  do  they  differ  from  the  cells  in  the  lodge  ? 

only  difference  was,  that  the  cells  in  the  lodge  were  provided 
th,  or  bunk,  built  of  boards,  instead  of  an  iron  bedstead,  and  the 
le  lodge  cells  were  of  iron  grating,  while  the  doors  of  the  dor- 
ere  wood,  with  two  bars  of  grating  at  the  top. 
you  mean  that  the  doors  were  solid,  with  the  exception  of  the 
er  the  top  ? 

no.  The  upper  part  of  the  door  was  nearly  half  open.  It  was 
two  bars. 

I  have  stated  that  you  were  in  charge  of  the  lodge.  By  whose 
0  the  boys  sent  there  and  kept  there  P 

he  order  of  any  officer  who  saw  the  misdemeanor  committed , 
ommitted  at  the  time. 
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Q.    Do  you  moan  any  teacher  P 

A.    Any  oflScer  in  the  institution. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  anybody  ?    Do  you  call  them  all  officers  P 

A.    All  except  the  four  farm  hands. 

Q.  Some  twenty  or  twenty-five  persons  were  there  who  had  power  to 
send  boys  to  the  lodge  without  reference  to  the  superintendent  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .  And  keep  them  there  as  long  as  they  chose  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  unless  the  superintendent  interfered  to  bring  them  out 

Q.  You  said  you  put  boys  in  there ;  did  you  give  them  any  dinner, 
ordinarily  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  in  fact,  there  were  only  one  or  two  boys  that  I  gave  any 
dinners  to  at  any  time. 

Q.    What  time  did  you  give  them  any  breakfast  ? 

A.    Along  somewhere  about  a  quarter  past  seven  to  eight  o'clock. 

Q.    Usually  bread  and  water  P 

A.    Bread  and  water. 

Q.    What  time  did  you  give  them  supper  P 

A.    A  quarter  past  five. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  gave  them  about  half  a  pound  of  bread  at  a 
time.    Did  they  eat  it  all  up  P 

A.  Yes,  sir,  generally.  Speaking  about  eating  it  all  up,  I  have  seen 
one  boy  eat  four  times  as  much  as  that — four  times  as  much  as  I  usually 
gave  them  for  rations.  When  other  boys  didn't  want  it,  they  would 
usually  pass  it  to  him. 

Q.    Four  times  as  much  as  was  usually  allowed  P 

A.    Yes,  sir,  four  times  as  much  as  the  boy  had  outside  of  the  lodge. 

Q.  When  the  boys  were  confined  in  the  lodge,  they  were  not  always 
allowed  their  clothes  P 

A.  I  never  knew  but  two  instances  of  clothes  being  taken  from  boys 
in  the  lodge,— that  is,  Goss  and  Turner. 

Q.    How  long  were  they  kept  without  their  clothes  P 

A.    Turner  was  kept  there  six  weeks  without  pants  and  jacket 

Q.    Nothing  but  his  shirt  ? 

A.  Nothing  but  shirt  and  bed-clothes.  He  was  allowed  extra  bed- 
ding above  what  the  other  boys  had. 

Q.    What  extra  bedding  had  he  P 

A.    He  had  three  quilts  and  two  blankets. 

Q.    Mattress  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  boy.  Turner,  was  in  that  cell  six  weeks  without  any 
clothes  but  his  shirt  and  the  bed-clothes  P 

A.    He  was  up  in  the  dormitory  during  that  six  weeks. 
,  Q.    How  much  of  the  time  ? 

A.    Probably  a  week. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  flog  boys  with  a  strap  P 

A.    I  have  strapped  boys. 

Q.    That  is  what  I  mean.    You  always  carried  a  strap  with  yon  P 
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k.    I  did  not    It  was  not  -the  custom  of  the  officers  to  cany  straps 

out  with  them,  so  far  as  I  know. 

^    How  do  you  know  P 

i.    I  judge  of  that  from  the  fact  that  my  room  was  very  conTenient, 

d  I  usually  kept  my  strap  in  a  bureau  drawer  in'  my  room,  and  the 

leers  would  come  to  me  and  ask  me  for  my  strap. 

i.    Frequently  P 

k.    Occasionally. 

^    You  stated  that  you  saw  the  boys  when  they  were  taken  out  on 

it  Sunday  afternoon  after  the  hose  was  played  on  them  and  were 

rried  up  stairs.    What  condition  were  they  in — wet  P 

i.    They  were  wet. 

2.    What  was  their  physical  condition  beside  being  wet  ? 

i.    Generally,  they  appeared  to  think  it  was  a  pretty  good  joke. 

2'    Smiling  P 

k.    Smiling  and  laughing  and  winking  at  one  another — most  of  them. 

atson  was  not.    He  was  mad,  clear  through. 

Q.    But  the  other  boys  P 

i.  .The  other  boys  didn^t  appear  to  care  much  about  it,  anyway,  and 

ed  to  pass  it  off  by  a  braggadocia  way. 

[J.    This  was  Sunday  afternoon  P 

A.    Sunday  afternoon. 

Q.    Did  the  boys  smile  and  wink  in  that  manner  after  coming  out  of 

3  sweat-box  usually  ? 

A.    I  have  seen  one  boy  do  it. 

Q»    After  being  in  10  hours  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Didn't  care  about  it  P 

A.    Didn't  care  much  about  it. 

Q.    Did  they  usually  smile  and  wink  after  being  in  the  strait-jacket  P 

A.    They  didn't  have  a  chance.    The  only  two  instances  I  ever  knew 

sre  Goss  and  Turner. 

Q.    They  appeared  to  have  had  a  good  time  P 

A.    They  seemed  to  think  that  they  would  behave  themselves. 

Q.    Did  boys  generally  laugh  and  smile  after  receiving  the  strap  P 

A.    I  don't  know ;  they  didn't  generally  before  me,  although  I  have 

en  informed  that  after  it,  boys  went  out  into  the  yard  and  bragged  that 

badn't  hurt  them  much. 

Q.    That  wasn't  your  fault  P 

A.    I  didn't  hardly  believe  the  story ;  when  I  had  occasion  to  punish, 

d  punished,  I  didn't  play  with  them. 

Q.    How  long  had  this  boy  Watson  been  there  P 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  there  P 

A.    Twenty-two  months. 

Q.    The  discipline  of  that  22  months  didn't  seem  to  improve  him 

achP 

A.    No,  sir,  and  it  wouldn't  if  he  had  been  there  a  hundred  years     He 
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might,  as  he  growed  older,  have  sense  enough  to  make  him  behave  in 
order  to  get  out 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  of  any  beefsteak  being  applied  to  his  face  in  the 
lodge  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  any  beefsteak  applied  in  the  lodge. 

Q.    How  long  had  Miller  been  there  ? 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    He  had  been  there  22  months  when  you  left  P 

A.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  was  released  on  probation  before  I 
left  or  not. 

Q.  The  discipline  he  received  there  didn't  seem  to  have  improved  him 
muchP 

A.    I  think  this  case  I  related  did  very  much. 

Q.    But  up  to  that  point  P 

A.    I  don't  know  how  much  discipline  he  had  had  up  to  that  point. 

Q.  Tou  say  that  Col.  Shepard  called  the  officers  together  and  said  the 
strap  should  not  be  used  ? 

A.    I  didn't  say  that  time.    He  did  several  times. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  before  the  Committee  visited  the  institu- 
tion P 

A.    Yes,  sir.    I  have. 

Q.  If  the  superintendent  thought  unfavorably  of  strapping  and  pun- 
ishing boys  by  flogging,  why  wasn't  it  stopped  P 

A.  The  officers  seemed  to  think  that,  in  certain  cases,  strapping 
worked  better  than  putting  in  the  lodge,  and  they  applied  the  strap. 

Q.    What  kind  of  a  boy  was  this  GossP 

A.    In  what  respect? 

Q     Generally ;  in  his  general  character. 

A  Well,  sir,  I  should  judge  that  all  he  cared  about, — all  the  reason 
he  would  have  for  good  behavior, — would  be  to  get  out  of  that  institu- 
tion ;  not  because  he  wanted  to  do  right,  or  anything  of  the  kind ;  not 
because  he  proposed  to  do  right  after  he  got  out ;  because  when  I  went 
to  the  institution  he  was  out  on  probation,  and  was  brought  back  for  mis- 
conduct P 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  very  natural  that  he  should  want  to  get  out 
of  itP 

A.  Well,  yes,  it  is  natural  that  all  boys  should  want  to  leave.  They 
do  all  want  to  get  out  of  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  flogging  Miller  when  he  refused  to  put  on  th6 
strait-jacket ;  you  flogged  him  pretty  hard,  didn't  you  ? 

A.    I  did,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  count  the  blows  P 

A.    No,  sir,  not  precisely. 

Q,  Isn't  it  customary  to  make  a  report  of  the  number  of  blows  you 
give  a  boy  P 

A.    Generally.    It  is  required. 

Q.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  guessed  at  thatP 

A.  I  did,  sometimes.  I  wouldn't  come  up  here  and  swear  that  the 
report  was  just  exactly  the  number  of  blows  I  give  a  boy. 
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Q.    Would  you  swear  the  report  represents  the  exact  number  of  blows 

u  gave  a  boy  ? 

A.    I  would  swear  I  have  reported  the  exact  number. 

Q.    But  not  as  a  rule  P 

A.    I  wouldn't  say  whether  I  did  or  did  not,  as  a  rule. 

Q.    You  spoke  of  this  boy  Gartland,  and  gave  your  opinion  of  some 

itters  which  troubled  him.    You  judge  from  his  general  appearance, 

In't  you? 

A.    His  general  appearance,  and  the  general  facts  in  regard  to  his 

aduct  ? 

2.    He  was  a  weak,  delicate  boy  P 

A.    Not  particularly  so. 

5.    How  heavy  a  boy  was  he  P 

A.    I  should  say  he  would  weigh  125  pounds.    He  was  not  tall ;  he  was 

hort  boy. 

2.    What  was  his  general  character,  as  far  as  you  know,  up  to  this 

le,— his  general  conduct  P 

A.    I  don't  know ;  I  didn't  have  him  under  my  charge  in  the  lodge. 

casionally  he  did  come  there ;  and  when  he  was  in  the  lodge  ho  was 

iet,  as  were  generally  all  the  boys  placed  there,  except  in  occasional 

tances. 

}.    Well,  now,  you  have  stated  that  you  thought  the  means  of  disci- 

ne  there  were  proper  means.    Do  you  think  that  putting  a  boy  in  that 

eat-box  ten  hours  at  a  time,  day  after  day,  for  four  days, — I  mean  with- 

i  food  during  the  ten  hours, — is  a  proper  method  P 

V.    I  never  saw  that  done  but  what  I  did  consider  it  a  proper  method 

punishment  for  the  offence  committed. 

J.    You  have  seen  boys  taken  out  of  there  when  it  was  difficult  for 

m  to  walk  P 

^.    Not  very  difficult;  I  have  seen  them  stagger  and  limp,  but  after 

ing  a  step  or  two  they  went  off  all  right. 

).    And  you  think  that  tying  up  a  boy  in  a  strait-jacket  and  gagging 

11  is  a  proper  mode  of  punishment. 

L    I  do  so  consider  it. 

J.     And  you  think  that  stripping  a  boy  up  to  the  waist  and  flogging 

1  on  his  bare  person  is  a  proper  method  of  punishment  P 

L    I  think  that  the  idea,  as  it  is  used  in  regard  to  that  institution,  is  a 

;at  bugbear,  to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill.    I  think  that  the 

a,  as  it  has  been  used  in  this  investigation,  is  a  great  bugbear,  and 

kes  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole-hlU. 

J.    I  ask  you,  if  you  thought  it  a  proper  method  of  punishment,  to 

ip  a  boy  up  to  the  waist  and  flog  his  person  with  a  tug  ? 

L    I  do  think  it  is  a  proper  method. 

i.    Young  men  20  years  of  age  ? 

i.    Yes,  sir. 

J.    And  you  think  that  playing  a  stream  of  cold  water  upon  a  boy  is 

roper  method  of  punishment  P 

L    I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  things,  under  those  circumstances,  ever 

d  in  the  Westborough  Reform  School. 
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Q.    If  a  boy  came  out  smiling  and  laughing  ? 

A.    It  is  what  they  tried  to  make  out,  but  they  don't  want  to  repeat  it 

Q.    You  think  it  was  a  severe  punishment  ? 

A.    It  was  a  severe  punishment. 

Q.    The  boys  had  nothing  on  but  their  shirts  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  is  one  of  the  most  severe  punishments  in  the 
world  ? 

A.    I  don^t  know  that  I  know  it.    I  never  thought  anything  about  it. 

Q.    Don't  you  think  it  pretty  severe  ? 

A.    I  suppose  it  is  pretty  severe.    I  suppose  it  was  intended  to  be. 

Q.    How  many  strait-jackets  were  there  in  that  institution  ? 

A.    There  were  some  half  a  dozen. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  other  boys,  at  the  time  this  cold  water  was 
applied  to  two  or  three,  having  water  applied  to  them;  what  do  you 
mean  by  that?  the  live  or  six  others  besides  those  whose  names  you 
gave  ? 

A.    Goss  and  Turner. 

Q.    That  is,  the  hose  was  turned  on  them  ? 

A.    That  is,  if  the  whole  deserved  the  punishment,  the  whole  got  it  ? 

Q.    Then  the  stream  was  turned  on  the  whole  ten  boys,  in  fact  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  gave  the  names  of  nine  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Who  held  the  hose? 

A.    Colonel  Shepard. 

Q.    He  held  the  hose,  and  turned  it  on  every  boy  there  P 

A.    Most  assuredly — on  each  and  every  boy  equally  guilty. 

Q.    Every  one  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  they  were  there  at  the  time. 

Q.    And  they  got  equal  punishment? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  and  they  deserved  it. 

Q.  Sunday  afternoon.  Mr.  Sanborn  suggests  that  I  ask  if  Colonel 
Shepard  is  a  Baptist  P 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  believe  Colonel  Shepard  is  a  Christian,  and  that 
is  all  I  care  to  know  about  that  question. 

Mr.  Hyde.    It  would  seem  that  he  employs  sprinkling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Now,  Mr.  Clark,  the  rules  of  that  institution 
require  that  all  punishment  should  be  of  a  kind  and  parental  nature. 
Do  you  consider  that  the  sweat-box,  the  strait-jacket,  the  gag,  and  flog- 
ging upon  the  bare  person,  and  the  use  of  the  hose,  properly  represent 
a  kind  and  parental  method  of  punishment? 

A.    I  do,  as  a  last  resort  to  maintain  discipline  in  such  an  institution. 

Q.  And  such  as  a  kind  father  would  naturally  use  upon  his  children,  if 
necessary  to  punish  them? 

A.  Such  as  a  sensible  father  would  use  upon  his  own  children,  if  he 
couldn't  maintain  discipline  without. 

Q.    Have  you  any  children  P 

A.    I  have. 
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Ever  tried  any  of  these  methods  on  them  P 

No,  I  never  had  occasion  to.    My  children,  I  hope,  are  a  different 

F  children  from  the  boys  upon  which  those  methods  are  necessary 

ried. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  man  in  your  life  to  use  those  methods  upon 

Q  children  ? 

So  far  as  the  flogging  is  concerned,  I  have  known  it  used  worse. 

Will  you  explain  P 

I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  a  boy  marked  in  that  institution  as  I 

eirked  when  I  was  a  boy  ;  and  I  deserved  it,  too. 

Nobody  doubts  that.    I  have  here  your  report  for  the  month  of 

876.    Oh  the  25th  you  gave  Thomas  Scanlan  40  severe  blows  with 

.    Do  you  recollect  that  ? 

[  presume  that  I  do.  His  offence  was  lying  and  fighting,  wasn't  it? 

Yes,  sir.    Did  you  count  those  blows  P 

Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  did.    I  gave  him  a  good,  severe  strap- 

nd  that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it. 

You  guess  you  gave  him  40  ? 

Yes,  and  1  don't  think  I  gave  him  any  more  P 

YovL  strapped  him  till  you  were  tired  P 

No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

On  the  same  day  you  gave  the  boy,  Blaisdell,  40  blows  P 

[t  was  the  same  scrape  with  Scanlan. 

And  this  number  of  blows  don't  represent  the  exact  number  of 

) 

No,  sir.    In  my  estimation  he  deserved  it.    That  represents  the 

b  of  punishment 

(By  Mr.  Prescott.)     What  kind  of  a  strap  was  it  P 

Al  small  strap.    I  never  used  the  trace. 

(By  Mr.  Alley.)    Who  used  tlie  trace  P 

[  never  saw  any  one  but  Mr.  Wheatley  use  it. 

He  used  it  P 

[  know  he  had  it. 

[  find  that,  in  two  days,  you  flogged  five  boys.    In  every  case,  you 

bat  the  result  was  good  P 

[  think  it  is. 

Don't  you  think  it  a  remarkable  case,  that  every  person  that 

3  at  the  number  of  blows,  say  it  has  a  good  effect  P 

[  think  it  is  good  in  every  case,  and  necessary  to  maintain  disci- 

1  the  institution. 

And  in  every  case  you  think  the  effect  was  good  P 

So  far  as  I  know. 

And  you  think  that  flogging  young  men,  20  years  old,  does  them 

[  think  it  does  good,  in  that  institution,  in  maintaining  discipline 

link  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  discipline  there  without  strapping 

You  have  been  before  the  Committee  before  P 

Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  give  evidence  as  fully  there  as  here  P 
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A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Why  notP 

A.    I  wasQ^t  questioned.    I  gave  it  as  fully  as  the  questions  requii 

Q.    Have  you  been  promised  a  place  there  again  if  you  testify  hei 

A.    No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

The  CiiAiiuiAN.    What  is  the  last  question  P 

Mr.  Allen.    Has  he  been  promised  a  place  there  again  dependent  i 
his  testimony  here  ? 

Witness.    No,  sir,  1  have  not. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Did  you  know  Mr.  Hinckley  at  the  instituti* 

A.    I  knew  him  part  of  the  time. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  hear  him  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  officials  o: 
institution  ? 

A.    I  have  heard  him  speak  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Q.    State  what  he  said. 

A.    One  time  Mr.  Sanborn  was  there  looking  around  about  s(yne 
ters  and  records  of  the  institutions,  and  we  got  to  talking  about  it  a 
were  out ;  and  he  said  Mr.  Sanborn  always  had  his  fingers  in  everyb< 
pie,  and  was  the  most  troublesome  mischief-maker  in  the  State  of  M 
chusetts — or  words  to  that  effect. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Sanbobn.)    Who  said  that  ? 

A.    Mr.  Hinckley. 

Q.    Did  anybody  contradict  him  ? 

A.    Mr.  Hinckley  and  1  were  together. 

Q.    Nobody  contradicted  him  there  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Do  you  think  that  the  general  reputatioi 
Sanborn  bears  in  the  Westborough  Reform  School  ? 

A.    I  couldn^t  say.    I  never  had  any  conversation  with  anybody 
on  the  subject. 

Q.    What  is  your  opinion  P 

A.    I  have  no  /opinion  about  it. 

Q.    Do  you  think  his  reputation  is  different  there  from  what  it 
other  portions  of  the  State  P 

A.    I  don^t  know.    I  have  been  but  a  short  time  in  Massachusetts 
am  not  well  posted. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Sanbobn.)    Do  you  propose  to  stay  long  in  Mass: 
settsP 

A.    I  wouldnU  if  I  could  get  money  enough  to  get  out  of  it 

(I.    Where  did  you  come  from  P 

A.    Illinois. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Are  these  reports  of  punishments  u£ 
made  out  carefully  ? 

A.    I  generally  kept  the  run  of  my  punishments  pretty  well. 

Q.    When  you  punished  a  boy,  you  put  down  the  number  of  blov 

A.    Not  always  at  the  time.    I  made  a  memorandum  of  it,  and  i 
times  at  the  end  of  the  month  I  took  the  memorandum  and  made  oi 
report. 
Q.    When  did  you  leave  the  institution  p 
40 
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e  14th  of  last  July. 

uppose  the  punishment  of  July  25th—     [Handing  witness  a 

5it  is  a  mistake ;  it  is  headed  the  Ist  of  July. 

ire  you  there  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  ? 

6? 

3,  sir. 

3,  sir. 

I  you  punish  any  during  those  months  P 

iresume  not,  unless  my  reports  show  it    Sometimes  I  did  not 

sion  to  punish  any  during  the  month. 

3re  are  five  punishments  recorded  during  five  days.    Do  you 

ay  that  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  you  did 

1  at  all  ? 

ean  to  say  this :  that  three  of  those  punishments  came  under 

while  I  was  filling  another  officer's  position. 

ring  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  didnt  you  punish 

lie  boys  ? 

resume  I  did  not,  unless  the  reports  of  the  punishments  are  on 

acoTT.  I  desire  to  ask  of  the  proper  persons,  whoever  the}' 
'  all  the  punishment  papers  called  for  have  been  furnished  this 
e, — from  the  1st  of  March,  1876,  to  the  1st  of  March,  1877. 
JE,  I  understood  those  were  all  furnished.  I  will  ask  again, 
lat  1  understood.  All  that  1  know  about  it  is,  I  gave  the  direc- 
\i  memorandum  here  of  what  was  called  for  by  the  Committee. 
SCOTT.     We  have  reports  from  some  officers,  and  from  some  we 

There  is  only  one  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Clark,  and  here  is 

of  five   punishments  within  two  days ;   and  now,  during  the 

March,  April,  and  May,  when  Leach  Clark  was  at  the  institu- 

ave  no  report  at  all. 

)E.    I  have  not  looked  to  see  whatever  they  were,  one  way  or 

I  supposed  they  were  what  you  called  for,  and  never  looked  at 

^  Mr.  Allen.)     Were  you  ever  an  inmate  of  a  Reform  School 

sir. 
a  penal  institution  ? 

sir. 
rer  ? 

rev.    I  was  brought  up  in  such  a  way  by  my  father  that  I  never 
go  to  one. 

Mr.  Prescott.)     Were  you  before  the  Committee  before  ? 
I,  sir. 

)ruary  8th  P 
link  my  summons  will  show  that  it  was,  1  think,  February  8th 

ore  you  came  before  the  Committee  at  that  time,  had  you  been 
(thorough  the  night  before  P 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Spent  the  night  there,  had  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  memorandum-book  in  your  pocket  that  yon  had 
then? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Why  didn't  you  bring  that  P 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  propose  to  bring  my  diaries  before  this  Committee, 
and  have  them  taken  from  me,  as  I  understood  they  might  be.  I  have 
no  other  eyidcnce  in  regard  to  it.  I  have  understood  that  such  things 
have  been  taken  away  from  persons. 

Q.     (By  the  Chairmajj.)    Was  it  your  private  property  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Not  the  property  of  the  institution  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pbescott.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  desire  to  take 
them  away ;  but  when  he  was  before  the  Committee  before,  his  diaries 
were  of  great  service  in  refreshing  his  memory.  [To  witness.]  I  thought 
they  might  be  of  service  to  the  Committee  P 

A.  I  have  all  the  items  in  regard  to  the  matters  of  which  Mr.  Allen 
spoke ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  dates,  I  have  compared  them  with  some 
memorandums  made  at  the  institution,  and  which  I  left  there,  and  com- 
paring the  two,  liiave  taken  the  dates  off  on  this  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  when  you  were  before  the  Committee  before, 
being  questioned  in  regard  to  the  confinement  of  Turner,  Gross,  and  any 
other  of  those  persons  P 

A.    I  recollect  being  questioned  in  regard  to  them,  sir  P 

Q.  And  you  remember  that  you  testified  to  the  Committee  that  they 
were  there  only  a  short  time, — only  two  or  three  weeks  P 

A.  That  was- my  impression  first,  until  I  looked  at  the  diary;  that  is, 
it  was  my  impression  it  was  only  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  washing 
down. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  asked  to  take  your  diary  out  and  refer  to 
a  certain  day  in  March  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  found  that  was  the  date  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  referring  to  the  date  when  the  boys  were  taken 
out  finally  P 

A.    I  don't  remember  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  your  statement  to  the  Committee  was 
that  those  boys  were  confined  there  two  or  three  weeks,  and  when  I  called 
for  your  memorandum-book,  it  showed  that  they  were  confined  there  nine 
weeks  P 

A.    I  think  there  was  some — 

Q.    Will  you  please  answer  that  question  P 

A.    No,  sir,  I  don't  remember  it. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  I  have  my  notes  here.  [Reading.]  '•  The  boys  were 
kept  in  the  lodge  from  the  5th  of  March  to  the  2d  o(  April." 
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Mr.  Prescott.    He  said  that  after  I  called  for  the  memoraiklum-book. 

Witness.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  Prescott.  Which  is  entirely  different.  I  was  in  hopes  that  the 
book  would  be  here  to-day  to  refresh  his  memory.  [To  Witness.]  Do 
you  remember,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  punishment  by  the  sweat-box 
and  strait-jacket,  that  when  I  asked  you,  you  knew  nothing  about  it,  two 
months  a^o,  and  you  said  you  attended  to  your  duties  as  an  officer  there  P 

A.    Nothing  about  tliem. 

Q.    Anything  about  the  matter  of  such  punishments  at  the  institution? 

A.  I  donH  think  I  ever  said  I  knew  anything  about  the  other  officers^ 
punishments. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  distinctly  about  the  punishment  of  the  boys 
down  there  on  the  Sunday  when  they  were  played  on  with  hose  P 

A.    I  remember  some  facts  about  it. 

Q.  And  were  taken  out  and  put  into  the  strait-jacket,  and  taken  into 
the  dormitor}*  P  Haven^t  you  been  to  some  officer  in  that  institution  P 
Didn^t  you  go  and  speak  of  that  whole  matter  in  a  condemnatory  spirit, 
and  speak  of  it  as  an  outrage  P 

A.    I  don^t  think  I  ever  did. 

Q.    Will  you  swear  you  never  did  P 

A.  No,  I  won^t  swear  I  never  did,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
Committee  I  will  tell  you  why. 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  don't  want  to  restrict  you.  You  can  state  it  in  your 
own  way. 

The  Chairhan.    Go  on,  Mr.  Clark. 

Witness.  The  question  was  asked  me,  when  I  was  before  this  Com- 
mittee before, — three  certainly,  and  I  think  four  times, — ^why  I  left  the 
institution. 

Mr.  Prescott.    Ton  are  not  confining  yourself  to  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on.  [To  Mr.  Prescott.]  Tou  told  him  to  go 
on  in  his  own  way. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  mean  in  his  own  way  to  answer  the  question. 

Witness.  I  propose  to  answer  the  question  in  as  short  a  way  as 
possible. 

The  Chairhan.    Proceed,  Mr.  Clark. 

Witness.  I  will  now  state  the  reason  why  I  left  the  institution  It 
was  a  personal  difference  with  Col.  Shepard,  in  which  I  had  some  pretty 
hard  feelings  toward  Col.  Shepard,  and  T  may  have  talked  outside  some 
things  in  the  heat  of  passion  that  I  did  not  really  mean  or  think,  and 
wouldn't  say  again  if  I  was  in  my  right  mind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Your  answer  to  my  question,  which  was 
this :  *'  Have  you  not  .spoken  of  that  occurrence  of  Sunday,  when  the 
boys,  having  been  confined  there  seven  weeks  for  creating  a  disturbance, 
were  played  upon  by  hose,  taken  out  and  gagged  and  put  in  the  strait- 
jacket,  and  put  in  tie  dormitory  and  returned  to  the  lodge ;  have  you 
not  spoken  to  people,  since,  of  that  occurrence  in  condemnatory  terms?" 

A.  I  won't  swear  positively  that  I  have  not ;  and  if  I  did,  I  said  that 
which  I  didn't  believe,  for  I  never  disapproved  of  that,  and  have  thought 
it  a  good  thing. 
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Q.  There  is  a  difference  about  that.  Have  you  known  anything  occur 
in  the  institution  which  you  considered  an  outrage  P 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  EEaven^t  you  ever  spoken  to  any  officers  of  that  institution  in  regard 
to  certain  punishments  there  as  being  outrageous  P 

A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  did,  sir ;  if  I  did,  as  I  said  before,  I  said  what  I 
didnt  believo  at  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Are  jou  in  the  habit  of  making  statements 
which  are  not  true  P 

A.  I  may  have  talked  sometimes  with  certain  pai*ties  about  certain 
things  which  may  be  construed  to  mean  very  differently  from  what  I 
meant  to  say  or  believed  at  the  time ;  but  making  positive  statements  in 
regard  to  those  matters,  I  don't  think  I  ever  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pkescott.)  You  made  full  records  of  all  your  punish- 
ments with  a  strap,  did  you  ? 

A.  I  may  have  neglected  to  put  down  some  punishments  in  the  mem- 
orandum during  the  time.  Perhaps  I  had  not  a  blank,  and  may  have 
neglected  to  put  down  some. 

Q.    Do  you  record  them  in  the  blank  or  in  the  book  P 

A.    Sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other. 

Q.  When  you  hud  charge  of  the  lodge,  how  many  boys  were  there 
ever  in  it  without  any  clothes  ? 

A.    Never  any  but  Goss  and  Turner,  that  I  recollect  at  present 

Q.    Will  you  swear  there  were  no  others  P 

A.    I  don't  remember  any  other  instances. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  know  boys  to  suffer  with  cold  in  the  lodge  there  P 

A.    One  boy  complained  that  one  night  he  suffered  with  cold. 

Q.    Haven't  they  generally  complained  of  suffering  from  cold  there  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  boys  taken  out  of  the  lodge  as  soon  as  they  said  they  were 
sorry  for  what  they  had  done,  and  said  they  would  do  so  no  more  P 

A.  As  soon  as  they  showed  by  their  conduct  and  words,  etc.,  and 
placed  it  before  the  officer  in  such  a  light  that  he  could  believe  they  were 
truly  repentent,  they  were  taken  out. 

Q.  When  and  why  have  you  changed — when  and  why  did  you  change 
your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  punishments  at  the  Westborough  Reform 
School  P 

A.    I  never  changed  my  opinions. 

Q.  Why,  you  stated,  a  moment  or  two  ago,  that  you  may  have  said  to 
officers  that  those  punishments  were  not  right ;  and  now  you  say  you 
think  they  are  right  P 

A.    I  don't  think  I  made  any  such  statement. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  no  change  has  come  over  your  mind  in 
regard  to  this  matter  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  you  made  such  a  statement  to  the  officers 
about  punishments  there? 

A.    I  don't  think  I  ever  did. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  made  a  statement  to  any  officers 
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there  that  you  considered  them  brutal  and  outrageoos,  or  something  of 
that  nature  ? 

A.    I  don't  believe  I  ever  told  anybody  any  such  a  thing. 

Q.    Will  you  swear  you  haven't  ? 

A.    I  won't  swear  I  haven't ;  but  I  don't  believe  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  the  opinion  that  the  punishment  was  outra- 
geous P 

A.    No,  sir,  I  never  had  such  an  opinion. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  know  of  boys  being  played  upon  with  hose  in  other 
cases? 
.  A.    No,  sir,  I  never  knew  but  that  one  case. 

Q.    You  spoke  of  that  box ;  what  was  it  called  P 

A.    It  was  called  the  box. 

Q.     The  box  P 

A.  The  only  thing  that  brought  that  thing  into  the  name  of  sweat-box, 
in  connection  with  that, — the  only  reason  why  the  officers  called  it  that 
sometimes,  is  for  the  same  reason  they  used  other  words,  such  as  squawk- 
ing, mugging,  and  razing.  They  hear  it  constantly  from  the  boys.  When 
boys  spoke  to  me  about  that  sweat-box,  I  made  no  reply  to  them ;  never 
took  any  notice  of  the  conversation. 

Q.    You  knew  what  they  meant  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  knew.  Sometimes  I  told  him  I  knew  of  no  such  thing  in 
the  place. 

Q.    Did  you  consider  it  a  pretty  healthy  place  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  a  pretty  healthy  place  to  put  such  boys  in. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  as  healthy  as  putting  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    Fully  as  healthy. 

Q.    When  you  put  boys  in  the  box,  did  you  make  any  report  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    To  whom  P 

A.    To  the  office. 

Q.    To  the  office  P 

A.  Yes,  sir,  to  the  assistant  superintendent,  and  sometimes,  when  he 
was  not  in,  to  the  clerk. 

Q.    Did  you  make  a  record  of  it  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  understand  that  a  record  is  required  of  that  P 

A.  I  don't  understand  that  a  record  is  required  of  that ;  but  I  think 
the  records  of  the  institution  would  generally  show  where  the  boy  is. 
When  any  officer  took  a  boy  away  from  his  regular  place  in  school  or 
the  workshop,  he  was  required  to  report  at  the  office  where  that  boy  was. 

Q.    Have  you  been  to  the  institution  since  this  hearing  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  often  have  you  been  there  P 

A.    I  have  been  there  every  night  since  this  hearing  commenced. 

Q.    If  I  remember  correctly — 

A.  I  won't  say  every  night ;  I  won't  say  every  night.  I  stayed  home 
over  Sunday. 

Q.    Had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Harvey  ? 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  K  I  remember  correctly,  when  you  were  before  the  Committee  be- 
fore, I  asked  you  innumerable  questions  about  the  punishments  and  con- 
duct of  the  officers  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  institution.  I  was 
unable  to  get  any  reply  from  you.  How  is  it  that  you  are  so  well  posted 
now,  after  two  months  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that ;  I  have  Mr. 
Qark's  testimony  here  upon  that  point. 

Witness.  I  was  just  going  to  remark  that  I  was  sorry  the  Committee 
did  not  have  any  stenographer  there  to  take  my  words  down. 

The  Chairsian  [to  Mr.  Prescott].    I  think  you  must  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  have  the  records  of  the  clerk  of  this  Committee,  Mr. 
Sanderson,  and  they  cover  I  don't  know  how  many  pages  of  this  book ; 
and  he  tells  me  he  recorded  all  that  is  material  that  Mr.  Clark  testified  to 
before,  and- it  is  covered  in  eight  lines.  I  remember  distinctly  in  regard 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clark ;  I  remember  distinctly  asking  this  witness 
several  questions  which  ho  could  not  answer  at  that  time,  and  which  he 
is  fally  posted  and  booked  up  lo-day  to  answer ;  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  asked  him  about  this  great  change,  and  how  he  lost  his  memory 
once  and  recovered  it  so  plainly  as  he  has  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  asked  him  questions  about  the  punish- 
ments at  that  time,  and  he  couldn't  answer  them  ?  Now,  I  have  his  an- 
swer to  my  question  in  regard  to  punishments. 

Mr.  Allen.    What  did  he  say  P 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  punishments  in  that 
institution  were  too  severe.  His  answer  was :  "  Does  not  think  the  pun- 
ishments too  severe.''  If  Mr.  Prescott  failed  to  get  the  answer,  I  think  he 
is  at  fault,  and  not  the  witness.    I  have  it  here.    Go  on,  Mr.  Prescott. 

Mr.  Prescotj.    I  don't  think  I  have  anything  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  You  have  stated  that  your  father  punished  you 
very  severely  when  a  youth  ;  what  did  he  punish  you  for  P 

A.  Different  offences— running  away  jfrom  home,  being  out  evenings, 
and  running  away  from  school. 

Q.    What  else  ?     Did  he  punish  you  for  telling  what  wasn't  true  P 

A.    Sometimes. 

Q.    Did  it  cure  you  P 

A.    Yes,  I  think  so.    If  he  punished  me  for  that,  he  probably  cured  me. 

Q.    Whether  he  punished  you  for  lying  P 

A.    If  he  did,  he  cured  me. 

Q.    Did  he  punish  you  for  telling  the  truth  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Q.    You  say  you  have  stopped  at  the  institution  P 

A.    I  stopped  there  two  nights  this  week  and  last  week. 

Q.    Meet  Dr.  Harvey  there  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.    Wasn't  he  there  each  day  P 

A.    I  don't  remember  seeing  him  about  the  institution  P 

Q.    Did  you  go  to  his  house  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not 
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talked  with  him  there  ? 
>rough  P 


hoase  ? 

talked  with  him  ? 

ith  the  superintendent  each  day  P 
w  that  I  have  each  day. 
e  you  been  up  there  for  each  day  P 
i  is  cheaper  than  to  go  home. 
;ed  you  to  go  there  P 

will  say,  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  hereafter,  that 

his  and  other  witnesses,  I  talked  with  them  at  my  office 

pard  and  Dr.  Harvey  were  present.    The  same  is  true  of 

lase  and  othere. 

[t  is  right  that  you  should  do  so.      I  wasn't  inquiring 

he  conversation  at  the  Reform  School. 

hat  1  don't  know  anything  about. 

.    In  regard  to  this  lodge,  is  tliis  a  pretty  secure  place  P 

3  13  cells  are  P 
it  is. 
rick  and  stone  work.     The  boys  are  confined  by  an  iron 

I  partition  between  the  cells,  lathed  and  plastered. 

ider  them  pretty  safe  when  locked  in  behind  the  iron  doors  ? 

w  anybody  to  escape  from  there  P 
One  boy  escaped  last  year, 
asion  was  itP 
my  negligence. 

link  that  if  the  man  who  had  charge  of  that  lodge  faith- 
his  duty,  there  would  be  much  chance  for  anybody  to  get 


that  boys  were  kept  there  six  or  seven  weeks  at  a  time 

)thes,  so  that  they  couldn't  get  away  P 

1  that.    I  thought  perhaps  Colonel  Shepard  thought  I 

ent. 

I  any  recollection  of  other  boys  being  confined  there  with- 

i? 

I  recollection  of  any  other  case. 

Davis.)     How  much  experience  have  you  had  in  the 

young  men  aside  from  what  you  have  had  at  the  Reform 

on't  know ;  I  never  had  any  experience. 
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Q.    Never  managed  young  men  in  any  way  P 
A.    Not  young  men.  » 

Q.    All  your  practical  knowledge  in  the  management  ( 
young  men  in  that  way,  you  acquired  at  the  Reform  School? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  said  in  your  direct  examination  that  there  was 
passing  through  the  lodge. 
A.    Steam-pipe  I  should  have  said. 
Q.    Steam-coil  you  said. 

A.    I  said  steam-coil  because  that  is  the  common  name  { 
radiator. 
Q.    Was  there  always  steam  through  there,  so  it  was  warn 
A.    In  the  daytime  there  was. 

Q.    Never  heard  any  complaint  about  that.    You  said  thei 
strait-jackets  that  would  fit  those  boys. 
A.    That  would  fit  those  two  large  boys. 
Q,    How  many  gags  were  there  ? 

A.    I  suppose  you  might  have  picked  up  a  hundred  or  two  i 
Q.    Did  they  use  more  than  two  at  a  time  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  did  they  use  P 
A.    Nine. 

Q.    They  gagged  all  those  boys  P 
A.     Yes,  sir ;  straps  were  put  on  them. 
Q.    Who  was  the  boy  that  said  to  you,  when  you  took  him  ( 
didn't  care  a  damn  P 
A.     His  name  was  Martin. 

Q.    Was  profane  language  allowed  at  this  school  P 
A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     What  did  you  do  to  that  boy  P 
A.     I  could  not  do  anything  except  put  him  back. 
Q.     Put^him  back  because  he  swore. 

A.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  for  that  offence.  Ho  was 
charge  of  the  superintendent.  I  have  no  distinct  recollection 
sume  I  repol'ted  the  case  to  the  supenntendent  and  lot  him  ( 
was  a  mind  to. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  hear  officers  swear  at  them  P 
A.    I  don't  recollect  that  I  ever  did  while  I  was  connectc 
institution. 

Q.  You  say  that  if  Watson  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old  h 
improve  any  P 

A.     I  said  it  was  my  opinion  ;  that  is  all,  sir. 
Q.     Whilst  you  were  punishing  a  boy — strapping  him— did  3 
angry  yourself? 

A.     I  never  made  a  practice  of  becoming  angry  while  punis" 
Q.     Did  you  ever  become  angry  ? 
A.     I  don't  know  but  what  I  might,  on  one  occasion. 
Q.     When  was  that  ? 

A.     When  a  boy  tore  my  coat  off  my  back. 
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Q,    And  you  whipped  him  ? 

A.  I  might  have  strapped  him  a  little  after  that,  in  a  little  spuit  of 
anger.    Probably  my  feelings  were  riled. 

Wm,  S.  PniLLiPS — Recalled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Will  you  examine  that  paper  and  say  if  it  is 
the  paper  given  you  by  Dr.  Harvey  ?     [Handing  him  a  letter.] 

A.    It  is. 

Q.    When  was  it  given  to  you,  sir? 

A.    On  the  day  that  I  testified. 

Q.    Before  you  testified  ? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.    Will  you  read  it  to  the  Committee? 

Witness.    [Reading.] 

'<  Green  Room,  March  30, 1877. 
"  Mr.  Phillips. 

''M(/  Dear  Sir ;— If  you  will  permit,  I  should  be  glnd  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  you  of  an  entirely  friendly  nature,  and  one  that  will  not  in  any 
way  compromise  you  or  your  honor  concerning  this  case. 

"Yours  truly, 

"E.  B.  Haevet." 

Q.    Did  you  have  such  interview  ? 

A.    We  did. 

Q.    Where? 

A.     In  the  entry. 

Q.    Before  you  testified  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    In  substance,  what  did  Dr.  Harvey  say  to  you  ? 

A.  That  the  questions  that  would  be  asked  by  Mr  Hyde  would  depend 
entirely  upon  the  answers  that  I  gave  to  certain  questions—whether  I 
would  be  pressed  or  not.  I  told  him  I  should  tell  the  truth  as  far  as  I 
knew. 

Q.    Is  that  paper  in  Dr.  Harvey's  handwriting,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.    It  is. 

Q.    Did  you  read  the  whole  paper  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    I  did  not. 

Q.  Will  you  please  read  it.  Witness  [reading],  "Please  to  retain 
this  note.    II " 

Mr.  Saxboiin.    "  Please  to  retain  this  note.    II " 

Mr.  Allen.  We  have  all  been  talking  about  the  strait-jacket,  and  with 
Mr.  Hyde's  permission  one  of  those  young  men  is  willing  to  slip  it  on  for 
a  moment.  If  the  Committee  are  willing,  I  should  like  to  see  it,  as  I 
have  never  seen  it. 

Mr.  Hyde.    I  understood  that  Mr.  Sanborn  desired  to  try  it  on. 

Mr.  Sandorn.    I  should  like  to  see  it  on  Mr.  Clark. 

The  Commitee  adjourned  to  9J  A.  M.,  on  Monday  next,  and  the  young 
man  tried  on  the  strait-jacket  for  the  benefit  of  all  present. 
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EIGHTH  HEARTNTG. 


Monday,  April  9, 1877. 
Henrt  L.  CHASE-^Swom. 

Q.  (By  the  CHAiBirAN.)  Yon  are  clerk  of  the  Westborongh  Reform 
School? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  institution  P 

A.    About  three  years  and  nine  months. 

Q.    Have  you  held  the  same  position  during  that  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  all  the  time. 

Q.    What  are  your  duties  as  clerk  of  the  institution  P 

A.  I  keep  the  books  of  the  institution,  both  the  history  of  the  boys 
and  the  financial  {natters. 

Q.  That  is,  the  record  of  the  boys  and  the  financial  books  of  the  insti- 
tution P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  duties  confine  you  principally  to  the  office  of  the  institution, 
do  they  not  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  clerk  of  the  institution,  do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
discipline  of  the  institution  P 

A.  I  have.  Strictly  speaking,  I  have  not ;  but  I  have  been  obliged  to 
fill  positions,  to  fill  vacancies ;  and  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
discipline  as  it  has  been  administered  from  the  office. 

Q.  Then  you  have  at  times  exercised  discipline  in  the  institution,  have 
youP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  has  that  been  frequent,  or  only  occasionally  P 
•  A.    Occasionally ;  not  frequent. 

Q.  Would  you  know  whether  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Hinckl^ 
are  true  with  reference  to  punishments  in  that  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  refers  in  his  statement  to  the  punishment  of  the  boy  Fitz-6ib- 
bons,  I  think. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  now,  all  you  know  with  reference  to  the  punish* 
ment  of  Fltz-Gibbons  P 

A.    I  was  in  the  office  one  evening,—!  should  say  it  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  half-past  six  o^clock,->and  heard  a  noise  as  of  some  one  kicking 
at  the  door  below,— some  boys  kicking  at  the  door  of  the  lower  entrance. 
I  started  to  the  door  and  heard  the  kicking  more  plain,  and  some  one 
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>lleriiig  for  those  in  the  office  to  come  down.  I  put  my  shoolder 
door ;  the  boys  were  pressing  against  it ;  I  pressed  it  so  as  to  mi- 
,  and  when  I  unlocked  it,  I  found  the  boys  Hawkins  and  McDer- 
ooking  quite  pale  and  excited,  and  they  said,  *'  Hurry  in ;  they  are 
ig  in  to  Mrs.  Moore,  and  have  taken  her  keys,  and  are  going  to  get 
Hiey  passed  beyond  me  into  the  office,  and  I  passed  through  the 
oom.  The  door  was  two-thirds  closed,  so  I  couldn^t  see  into  it ; 
I  pulled  it  open,  I  saw  Mrs.  Moore  lying  upon  her  back,  her  head 
Is  the  dining-room,  and  Fitz-Gibbons  lying  upon  her  breast,  and 
ng  on  her  face,— not  exactly  pounding, — pressing  in  the  same 
r  as  if  kneading  dough.  He  was  stuffing  a  towel  into  her  mouth, 
id  along,  he  saw  me,  and  jumped  over  her,  and  I  jumped  after 
I  chased  him  out  of  the  room,  and  caught  him  and  the  Jones  boy. 
>nes  boy  had  the  keys  in  his  hand,  trying  to  get  out 
Where  would  that  lead  him  ? 

[nto  the  storeroom,  and  he  could  get  out  through  the  windows. 
What  next? 

I  caught  the  boys,  and  soon  after  the  Colonel  came  in,  and  I  turned 
78  over  to  him,  and  he  took  them  to  the  office. 
The  superintendent? 

Tes,  sir.    The  Jones  boy  was  taken  out  of  the  dining-room  first 
arched,  and  he  took  the  Fitz-Gibbons  boy  into  the  private  office 
)aed  the  door,  and  punished  him. 
Where  were  you  at  that  time  ? 

[  was  in  the  main  office  with  the  Jones  boy  and  McDermott 
iLnd  the  superintendent  was  with  Fitz-Gibbons  in  the  adjoining 

Tes,  sir,  in  the  main  office. 

/Lnd  he  took  him  in  there  and  punished  him  P 

STes,  sir,  and  punished  him  with  a  strap. 

Was  that  punishment,  so  far  as  you  can  judge,  veiy  severe  P 

[  gave  the  impression  before  the  Committee  that  the  punishment 

:ht 

^t  that  time  P 

fes,  sir. 

iTou  being  in  the  dining-room  only  know  what  you  heard  P 

res,  sir.    I  didn^t  pay  as  much  attention  to  it  as  a  stranger  would.. 

iny  other  punishment  that  Fitz-Gibbons  received  P 

[  don^t  know  of  any  other  punishment. 

^fter  that,  did  you  pass  out  into  the  dining-room  where  Mr. 

3y  wasp 

[f  I  remember  rightly,  he  was  in  the  same  room  where  I  was. 

^ere  the  cries  of  Fitz-Gibbons  loud,  and  as  if  he  was  suffisring 

uchP 

I  could  not  say. 

ITou  didn't  hear  P 

L  might  have  heard  it,  but  it  didn't  make  sufficient  impression  upon 

id  to  remember  it  at  this  time. 
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Q.  You  andiMr.  Hinckley  were  in  the  same  room  while  this  punish* 
ment  of  Fitz-Gibbons  was  going  on  P 

A.    If  I  remember  right,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Hinckley  said  the  boy  screamed  at  every  blow  at  first,  but 
only  frequently  moaned  at  the  last  Was  that  your  impression  of  that 
punishment  ? 

A.    He  might  have  done  so ;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  it  impress  you  as  being  of  a  character  sufficiently  seyere  to 
produce  that  P 

A.    It  didnH  impress  me  as  being  a  very  seyere  punishment 

Q-  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Hinckley  that  was  only  one  of  three  punishments 
that  boy  received  P 

A.    I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  you  did  or  did  not  P 

A.    I  don't  know,  because  I  didn't  say  so.  * 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Hinckley  that  the  boy  was  fiogged  till  he 
MntedP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  positively  swear  that  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  Hinckley  that  that 
boy  was  flogged  till  he  fainted  P 

A.    I  didn't  tell  him  so ;  the  boy  didn't  faint 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know,  then,  about  the  punishment  that  the  Fitz- 
Gibbons  boy  received  ? 

A.    That  is  all  ho  got 

Q.  Then  the  statement  that  Mr.  Hinckley  made,  that  you  said  that 
that  was  one  of  three  punishments,  and  that  Uie  boy  was  flogged  till  he 
fainted,  you  say  was  incorrect, — not  true  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  cases  of  severe  punishment  in  that  institution  P 
Do  you  know  personaUy  of  severe  cases  of  punishment  by  flogging  in 
that  institution  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  use  of  the  box,  called  the  sweat-box,  in  that 
institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  any  boys  having  been 
punished  so  severely  that  they  fainted  when  they  came  out  of  the  sweat- 
box  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  occasions  of  the  severe  punishments  by  the  sweat- 
box  that  you  have  noticed  P 

A.  I  made  a  statement  about  the  boy  John  D.  Green  being  taken  out 
in.  a  fainting  condition.  I  used  the  word  fainting,  but  it  was  not  properly 
used,  because  the  boy  showed  signs  of  weakness  in  the  legs. 

Q.  You  stated  before  the  Committee,  before,  that  he  stooped  in  his 
legs. 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  used  that  statement  at  the  officers'  meeting. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  case  of  what  seemed  to  you  to  have  been  severe 
punishment  by  the  use  of  the  sweat-box,  that  you  know  anything  of  P 
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That  is  tho  only  case  that  I  know  anything  of. 

Did  you  ever  sec  a  boy  after  he  came  oat  of  that  box  with  his  legs 

Lnd  blue,  and  tho  cords  swollen  up  P 

No,  sir. 

Did  yon  ever  see  a  boy  after  he  camo  out  of  that  box  with  his 

jwollen  up  to  a  large  size  ? 

^^o,  sir ;  I  don^t  believe  it  is  so. 

Ton  have  never  seen  anything  of  that  kind  P 

N^o,  sir. 

Cu AIRMAN.    Is  the  bound  record-book  of  the  institation  here  P 

SuEPARD.    The  grade-book  P 

Chairmaji.    Yes,  sir. 

Sh£PARD.    It  is  in  this  building. 

Chairman.    Will  you  please  get  it?    [To  witness.]    Have  you 

)ed  the  punishments  by  the  use  of  cold  water  in  the  institutioii  at 

ae? 

No,  sir ;  never  have. 

YovL  never  have  seen  such  punishment  P 

Never  have  seen  a  case. 

Tou  know  of  them,  I  suppose  P 

[  have  heard  of  such  cases,  sir. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  boy  Gartland  who  ooxamitted 

P    Anything  about  the  punishment  he  received  P 

Only  as  I  heard  it  from  Mr.  Rice. 

STou  know  nothing  but  what  Mr.  Bice  has  told  us  here  P 

No,  sir. 

Aire  the  boys  in  the  institution  in  the  habit  of  conferring  with  the 

itendent  frequently  P 

Yea,  sir ;  every  day.    They  are  there  almost  eveiy  day. 

Do  they  apparently  make  a  f^e  use  of  that  privilege  P 

Ihey  do,  from  the  fact  that  an  average  of  thirty  boys  a  day  oome 

e  office  to  see  him. 

Do  they  come  without  any  officer  P 

fes,  sir.    They  come  in  freely,  and  confer  with  him  as  freely  as 

1 

Bave  you  ever  heard  a  boy  complain  to  the  superintendent  that  he 

>  severely  punished  P 

There  might  have  been  such  a  case.    I  don^t  know  of  it 

Have  you  been  present  at  the  interviews  P 

No,  sir ;  they  pass  into  his  office. 

knd  you  are  in  your  office  P 

Tes,  sir. 

Yon  only  know  that  they  have  frequent  interviews,  but  the  nature 

B  interviews  you  know  nothing  about  P 

[  know  nothing  about  them. 

When  the  tinistees  visit  the  institution,  do  you  know  that  they 

^e  habit  of  conversing  with  the  boys  P 

[  have  seen  them  do  so. 

They  pass  around  among  them  without  any  restraint  P 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yoa  heard  officers  speak  of  punishments  which  they  called 
omel,  or  too  severe  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Yon  never  have  P 

A.    I  don^t  know  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Pr£Scott.  As  this  gentleman  is  the  clerk  of  the  inititntion,  I 
should  like  the  record-book  P 

Mr.  Hyde.    That  will  be  here  in  a  minute  or  two. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    How  old  are  yon,  Mr.  Chase  P 

A.    Twenty-five. 

Q.    How  long  have  yon  been  in  the  institution  P 

A.    Three  years  and  a  half,  about 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  DonH  you  state  that  it  was  three  years  and  nine 
months  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  state  that  it  was  three  years  and  a  half,  and  it  has 
been  about  three  years  and  nine  months.  I  flOiall  be  there  four  years  the 
coming  July. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Your  office  is  directly  imder  the  place  where 
the  sweat-box  is  kept,  is  it  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  you  testified  before  the  Committee,  previously,  that  yon 
punished  boys  there  in  the  absence  of  the  superintendent  P 

A.    In  tlie  absence  of  the  superintendent,  I  have  punished  boys. 

Q.    These  records  are  kept  by  you,  are  they  P 

A.  Kot  wholly.  I  simply  enter  the  name.  That  is  what  is  called  the 
grade-book,  and  the  grades  are  entered  by  the  different  officers.  I  mark 
against  the  name  when  the  boy  is  discharged. 

Q.    When  boys  are  punished  by  the  sweat-box,  is  it  recorded  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    No  record  made  of  it  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    When  boys  are  confined  in  the  lodge,  is  it  recorded  here  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  these  records  tell  how  long  a  boy  is  kept  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  the  trustees  of  the  institution  want  to  know  how 
long  a  6oy  had  been  confined  in  the  lodge,  what  means  have  they  of 
knowing  from  the  repoits  made  P 

A.  The  ofiicer  in  charge  of  the  boy  always  keeps  an  account  of  the 
time  the  boy  was  put  into  the  lodge,  and  the  time  he  was  dismissed. 

Q.    Is  that  kept  in  a  book  P 

A.    The  officer  keeps  a  record  of  it. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  would  ask  if  that  book  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  understand  that  no  record-book  is  kept  by  itself;  it  is 
on  ffie  with  the  officers  of  the  institution. 

The  Chairman.    Mr.  Prescott  wants  to  know  how  one  of  the  trustees 
visiting  the  institution,  if  he  wants  to  know  how  long  a  time  a  boy  has 
been  confined  in  the  lodge,  what  means  he  would  have  F 
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lodge  officer  there  would  have  the  means  of  telling 
)  officer  could  not,  he  would  have  no  means  of  know- 
Suppose  the  trustees  should  wish  to  know  about  how 
lad  been  in  the  lodge, — say  for  three  months, — how 

nld  know  by  that  book  and  by  the  overseer^s  book 
1  book.    They  would  know  he  is  out  by  the  mark 

^inst  his  name? 

ime  on  the  school-book. 

B.)    Is  it  that  book  in  which  the  institution  keeps 

€ord-book  P 

>nel  Shepard  has  it  with  him. 

lOBN.)  Would  it  be  necessary  to  examine  all  of  these 

ith  certainty  P 

oecessary  to  examine  all  three  of  these  books, — the 

Beer's  and  the  teachers^  books. 

BMAN.)    Will  you  explain  that  statement? 

s  put  into  the  lodge,  it  is  reported  to  the  office,  and  I 

;rade-book ;  the  teacher  is  at  once  notified,  and  he 

une  where  the  boy  is,  and  he  is  not  marked  again  on 

itums,  and  the  time  he  is  out  will  be  indicated  by 

COTT.)  There  are  no  regular  lists  kept  on  file  in  the 
the  names  of  the  boys,  and  how  long  they  would  be 


:«tums  are  made  to  the  trustees  P 

)cords. 

^nd  you  to  say  that  no  records  arc  made  of  the  sweat- 


N.)    You  say  there  is  no  record  of  a  boy  being  put 

Isn*t  he  marked  absent  P 
there  is  no  book.    Uo  asked  if  there  was  a  book. 
:  would  know  where  he  is  ? 
>fficer  would  know,  but  we  wouldn^t  know  at  the 

;C0TT.)    Would  the  marks  show  that  the  boy  was  in 

ral  days  P    Is  there  anything  to  show  in  this  book 

in  confined  in  the  sweat-box  P 

id  it  marked  against  his  name. 

a  mark,  **  strait-jacket,^^  in  some  coses. 

saw  *'  strait-jacket  ^^  marked.     [To  witness.]     Does 

makes  a  note  of  it. 
uchcaso? 
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Q.    Will  you  find  it  P 

[Witness  took  the  book  and  turned  over  several  leaves.] 

Q.  (  By  Mr.  Prescott.)  AVhen  the  officers  pot  boys  in  the  sweat-box, 
do  they  report  to  yoii  that  such  a  boy  is  in  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  myself,  or  to  the  assistant  superintendent,  or  in  his 
absence  to  the  clerk. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  never  taken  boys  out  in  a  Mint- 
ing condition  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  never  have. 

Q.    Ever  taken  boys  out  when  they  dropped  on  the  floor  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Ever  know  a  boy  to  drop  on  the  floor  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  times  P 

A.    Twice  or  throe  times. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    The  same  boy  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  That  boy  dropped  on  the  floor  twice  or 
three  times  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    What  was  that  boy^s  name  P 

A.    John  D.  Green. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  How  many  boys  did  you  punish  there  at  the 
institution  P 

A.    Very  few. 

Q.    Yon  punished  when  the  superintendent  was  absent  P 

A.    Sometimes ;  not  always. 

Q.  When  lady  teachers  sent  lx>ys  to  your  office,  have  you  punished 
themP 

A.    Sometimes  T  have. 

(J.    Have  you  done  it  quite  frequently  P 

A.    Sometimes  on  an  average  of  once  a  month. 

Q.    What  do  you  use  when  you  punish  P 

A.    I  always  used  a  leather  strap. 

Q.    What  kind  of  a  strap  did  you  use  when  you  punished  P 

A.    I  used  a  sole-leather  strap. 

Q.  Ever  use  a  strap  of  that  kind  P  [Showing  the  trace  before  the 
Ck)mmittee.] 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  known  a  strap  of  that  kind  to  be  carried  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Known  officers  to  carry  it  P 

A.    No,  fdr. 

Q.    Have  you  known  officers  to  carry  a  thicker  strap  than  thatP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  blows  did  you  give  ? 

A.    All  the  way  from  six  to  twenty-five? 

Q.    Have  you  made  a  record  of  that  punishment  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  but  xK)t  always. 


/ 
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[ave  yon  in  any  case  P 

68,  sir. 

By  the  CHAiBiiAK.)    Have  you  the  blank  P    Have  you  filled  out 

ishments  P 

o,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Prescott.)    I  should  like  to  look  over  the  records  of  the 

lents  made  during  the  last  year  ? 

have  made  no  record  of  the  past  year. 

[ade  no  record  the  past  year  P 

b,  sir.  V 

id  n't  make  any  report  to  any  one  P 

b,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    Why  not,  Mr.  Chase  P 

imply  forgetfulness  on  my  part. 

By  Mr.  Puescott.)    Have  you  forgotten  it  the  whole  year. 

liavcn't  done  it,  because  I  done  it  myself.    I  sometimes  punish 

so  a  month,  and  sometimes  once  in  three  months. 

>id  you  tell  the  superintendent  of  it  the  last  time  that  you  punished 

)sence  of  the  assistant  superintendent  ? 

stated  that  I  punished  a  boy  by  order  of  the  lady  overseer  in  the 

of  the  superintendent. 

>id  you  punish  a  boy  named  Cahoon  P 

es,  sir. 

^hatforP 

aking  a  knife  away  and  lying  about  it 

[ow  did  you  punish  him  P 

n  his  back. 

[ow  many  stripes  did  yon  give  him  P 

bout  20  or  25  blows. 

[ake  any  record  of  it  P 

o,  sir. 

lid  you  mark  his  body  any  P 

don't  know. 

n  regard  to  the  punishment  of  Fitz-Gibbons ;  will  you  swear  that 

er  told  the  assistant  superintendent  that  you  never  punished  Mm  P 

es,  sir ;  I  never  punished  Fitz-Gibbons. 

^ill  you  swear  that  you  never  told  Mr.  Phillips  so  ? 

never  told  Mr.  Phillips  that  I  ever  punished  Fitz-Gibbons,  because 

m. 

[ow  long  have  you  known  boys  to  be  confined  in  the  sweat-box 

ir  office  there  P 

don't  know. 

7e\U  according  to  the  best  of  your  judgment  P 

could  not  say  anything  about  it. 

till,  your  office  is  directly  under  the  box  P 

don't  see  the  boy  go  up,  and  I  don't  see  him  come  down.    There 

twenty  boys  go  up. 

*hey  dont  go  through  jour  office  P  . 

To,  air. 
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Q.    Is  there  an  open  place  in  the  ceiling  P 

A.  No,  sir,  not  in  winter.  We  Iiave  one  in  the  ofSlce,  bat  it  is  kept 
closed. 

Q.  If  that  is  kept  closed  in  winter  time,  what  mode  of  heating  that 
attic  is  there  ? 

A.    No  particular  mode. 

Q.  You  say  jou  heard  of  bojs  being  punished  by  having  the  hose 
played  on  them  ? 

A.    I  have  heard  of  it. 

The  CiiAiUMAN.  I  did  not  ask  him  that,  because  he  did  not  know  per- 
sonally about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  How  many  have  you  heard  of  being  pun- 
ished by  playing  hose  upon  them  ? 

A.    Some  three  or  four  or  five  cases. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  any  case  P 

A.    I  remember  Gaboon  and  Lombey.    I  heard  the  ofOicer  say  so. 

Q.    Heard  who  say  so  P 

A.    I  have  heard  Mr.  Phillips  say  so. 

Q.    You  hoard  it  there  at  the  institution,  didn^t  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  When  did  you  first  hear  of  a  boy  bemg 
play^  upon  in  this  way  P 

A. '  I  don^  know. 

Q.    Cannot  you  fix  the  year  P 

A.  Within  a  year ;  perhaps  within  the  last  six  months ;  never  except 
within  the  last  six  months. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Have  you  heard  officers  of  the  institution,  at 
any  time,  speak  of  taking  out  boys  from  the  sweat-box  in  a  fiednting  con- 
dition P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  before  the  Committee,  at  the  previous  hearing, 
that  you  took  one  boy  out  of  the  box  that  dropped  three  times  on  the 
floor  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  afterwards  testify,  after  I  asked^  you  several  ques- 
tions, that  you  had  heard  three  or  four  cases  reported  at  the  meeting  of 
the  officers,  of  boys  taken  out  in  that  condition  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Didn't  you  hear  the  officers  speak  of  it  P 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  of  a  boy  taken  out  in  a  fainting 
condition. 

Q.    What  sort  of  a  condition  was  this  boy  in  when  taken  out  P 

A.    He  was  wesik  in  his  knees. 

Q.    He  walked  P 

A.  He  walked  down-stairs  without  my  help,  after  I  picked  him  up 
twice  or  three  times. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    What  seemed  to  be  the  matter  with  him  P 

A    He  seemed  tired  and  weak  ftx>m  standing  in  one  position. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    How  long  had  he  been  in  the  box  P 
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rix  or  seven  hours. 

lemeath  him  while  he  was  confined  In  that  box  P 

at  any  time  that  he  wished  to  come  out  of  HiA 

ap  when  he  wanted  me,  and  took  him  out 

him  out. 

it  any  time  that  he  wanted  to  come  out? 
np,  and  he  was  in  the  condition  I  spoke  of. 
f.)    Why  didn^t  you  take  liim  out  sooner  P 
soon  as  I  thought  he  wanted  to  be  taken  out 
ike  him  out  sooner  P 
hink  he  needed  to  come  out 
T.)    When  officers  send  np  boys  into  the  box 
)  tike  them  out  ? 
it  thorn  in. 

k  you  had  a  right  to  take  thorn  out  ? 
said  he  was  sick,  or  needed  to  come  out,  and  if  I 
ine  out,  or  anything  was  the  matter  with  him,  I 

.K.)    Mr.  Phillips  stated,  that  when  a  boy  ex- 

»romised  to  do  better,  ho  was  taken  ou£  of  the 

Now,  upon  that  particular  point,  what  is  your 

tted  to  the  box  for  some  particular  oflfonce,  and  he 

leer  thinks  ho  is  in  a  condition  to  do  right,  and 

It  about  the  punishment 

r.)    How  soon  after  you  went  to  tho  institaUon 

nish  boys  ? 

IS.    A  good  while  after  I  wont  there. 

t,  how  many  boys  did  you  punish  there  a'month  ? 

ne  a  montli.    I  don't  believe  I  have  punished  a 

ist  fifteen  months,  or  two  years  perhaps. 

I  boy,  Cahoon,  for  stealing  ? 

\  my  own  hook.    Ho  was  my  own  office-boy. 

5  case  ? 

)s  knew  of  it. 

your  position  there,  you  had  a  right  to  punish 

^ht  that  other  officers  had. 

.)    AVhat  right  is  that? 

•  ofijcers. 

)u  derive  that  right  P 

ill  had  it 

om  whom  it  came  P 

he  absence  of  Mr.  Allen,  do  you  propose  to  ask 
omP 
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Mr.  Sandobn.    Yos,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  What  kind  of  a  signal  did  tho  boys  give  at  the 
sweat-box,  when  the  boys  wanted  to  come  out  ? 

A.  Sometimes  knock  with  their  feet,  and  sometimes  pound  with  their 
hands. 

Q.    Did  you  always  go  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  no  case  but  I  always  attended  to.  I  would 
ask  the  boy  what  is  the  matter,  and  ho  would  sometimes  say  he  had  been 
drumming,  and  did  not  want  anything ;  and  if  he  wanted  anything,  I 
would  send  to  the  officer. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  whipping  of  this  boy  Fitz-Gibbons,  you  say  yiere 
had  never  been  any  talk  between  you  and  Mr.  Hinckley  about  this 
matter  ? 

A.    There  might  have  been  at  the  time. 

Q.    Can  you  remember  the  conversation  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  want  to  swear  that  yon  did  not  tell  him  anything 
about  the  boy  being  flogged  till  he  fainted  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  know  I  didn't  tell  him  that 

Q.    Did  you  hear  Mr.  Hinckley  testify  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  say  it  is  false  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  is  what  you  mean  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  stated  that  the  punishment  was  all  he  got  P 

A.    That  is  all  I  know  of. 

Q.  He  might  have  got  other  punishments  that  you  know  nothing 
about P 

A.    He  might ;  but  I  don't  believe  it 

Q.  How  many  times  during  the  last  eight  months  has  the  sweat-boz 
been  used  P 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    According  to  your  best  judgment  P 

A.  Somebody  said  that  Mr.  Phillips  said  it  was  used  a  hundred  and 
fifty  times,  and  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought  of  it ;  and  I  told  them  I 
didn't  think  it  had  been  used  half  that. 

Q.    Didn't  you  say  seventy-five  times  P 

A.    I  stated,  that  if  it  had  been  used,  it  was  not  half  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbescott.)  What  was  that  statement  P  I  did  not  under- 
stand it 

A.  I  stated  that  I  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Phillips  said  the  sweat-box 
had  been  used  a  hundred  and  fifty  times,  and  I  said  I  did  not  believe  it 
had  been  used  half  that  number  of  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  How  many  boys  have  you  strapped  since  the  first 
of  last  July  P 

A.    One  or  two  or  three  boys. 

Q.    And  no  record  made  of  any  of  them  P 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.  Ton  stated  that  the  reason  you  made  no  record  of  your  punish- 
ment was  because  you  forgot  it  F 

A.    I  took  no  thought  about  it. 

Q.  Are  you  not  as  likely  to  forget  about  other  punishments  as  to 
forget  to  put  upon  record  when  you  punished  a  boy  with  a  strap  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  guess  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  is  your  memory  any  better  in  regard  to  other 
matters  P 

A.    It  seems  to  me  it  is. 
.    Q.    Would  you  have  remembered  it  P 

A.  •!  didn^t  punish  but  two  or  three  boys. 

Q.  But  there  would  be  the  more  reason  for  remembering  it  than  if 
you  had  punished  a  few  boys  and  not  made  a  record  of  it  Haye  you 
been  reprimanded  for  not  discharging  your  duty  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Nobody  ever  complained  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  know  you  punished,  and  that  nobody  found  any  fknltP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    It  was  never  referred  to  by  the  trustees  of  the  institution  P 

A.    No,  sir.    Col.  Shepard  knows  about  all  the  ))unishing  I  did. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  never  known  any  severe  punishments  in  the 
institution  P 

A.    I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.    What  do  you  call  severe  punishment  P 

A.    That  would  depend  upon  the  offence. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  any  offence  P  Wouldn't  it  be  possible  to  punish 
severely  P 

A.  It  might  bo  sop  I  don't  witness  anybody  else's  punishments.  .1 
don't  witness  any  punishments. 

Q.  You  have  got  no  idea,  then,  of  what  would  constitute  a  sev(^  pun- 
ishment P 

A.  There  might  be  such  a  thing  as  a  severe  punishment,  but  I  dont 
know  of  any  such  a  case  up  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanbokn.)  What  do  you  say  to  the  case  of  John  D. 
Green ;  do  you  call  it  severe  P 

A.    I  don't  call  it  severe. 

Q.    He  fell  twice  upon  the  floor. 

A.    Twice  or  throe  times. 

Q.    You  don't  call  it  severe  P 

A.    No,  sir.    Ho  fell  down  twice  or  throe  times. 

Q.    Ho  was  standing  in  that  position  P 

A.    Yes,  sir,  he  was. 

Q.    Wouldn't  you  call  that  a  case  of  severe  punishment  P 

A.    It  might  bo  called  so. 

Q.    Shoald  you  call  it  so  P 

A.    Perhaps  I  might. 

Q.    Should  you  P 

A.    I  didn't  consider  him  punished  severely. 
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Q.    Did  yoQ  ewer  spoak  of  that  particular  pmiishmeiit  as  aevere  P 

A.    I  don^t  know  that  1  used  the  word. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis).    Have  you  no  i-emembrance  how  many  blows 
yoQ  gave  tlio  boy — ^you  never  oouhtod  them  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  yon  ever  in  anger  when  you  struck  the  boy  P 

A.    No,  sir 

Q.    Don^t  remember  when  you  were  a  little  moro  excited  than  usual  P 

A.    No,  sir;  I  never  punished  a  boy  when  I  was  mad. 

Q.    That  is  your  judgment  about  it.    Just  as  quick  as  you  got  in  anger, 
you  would  stop  ? 

A.  '  No,  sir ;  I  don^t  wait  till  I  get  my  mad  up  before  punishing  him. 
You  punished  quick,  before  getting  mad  ? 
No,  sir ;  I  always  took  a  boy  and  talked  to  him  before  punishing 


Q. 

A. 

him. 

Q 

A. 


How  many  boys  have  you  talked  to  before  punishing  P 
As  many  as  I  have  punished.    I  have  punished  only  two  or  three, 
and  none  within  the  last  six  months. 

Q.    Can  you  give  their  names  P 

A.    Cosgrovo,  Toomey,  Minnchan. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Pkesc6tt.)    AVlmt  were  these  boys  punished  for  P 

A.  They  were  reportcil  by  Mrs..  Bigelow  as  making  a  disturbance  in 
the  sewing-room,  and  I  punbhed  them  lightly.  One  was  the  monitor. 
They  did  some  swearing  and  blustering. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Did  you  ever  hear  officers  of  the  iattitutlon  use 
profane  language  ? 

A.    I  don^t  know  as  I  have. 

Q.    Not  allowed  tliero  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tomfkins.)  What  is  the  moaning  m  these  records,  •"  i, 
4,**  and  •*  6," 

A.  You  will  find  the  direction  in  regard  to  that  in  the  front  part  of  the 
book. 

Q.    There  is  no  direction.    What  does  "*  4, 4  **  mean  P 

A.    Grood  behavior. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanboiin.)  Have  you  read  the  report  of  the  committee, 
Senate  Document,  No.  65,  referring  to  the  discipline  P 

A.    I  think  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  road  this  passage  [reading].  **  Your  committee  feel 
that  punishments  by  some  of  the  suboi*dinate  officers  and  employds  of 
tho  institution  have  at  times  been  injudicious  and  unnecessarily  sovero.** 
Do  you  know  of  such  cases  P 

A.    No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.    Do  you  believe  the  statement  of  the  committee  to  be  correct  P 

A.    That  is  their  opinion  of  it. 

Q.    Do  you  believe  that  statement  to  be  correct  P 

Mr.  Hyde.  That  is  not  a  proper  question.  You  needn^t  answer  that 
qitesdon.    What  he  believes  is  not  a  proper  question. 

Mr.  Sanbobn.     They  go  on  to  say  [rea^g],  ''And  tbatpieper 
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tho  same  have  not  in  all  cages  been  kept  as  required.    [To 

What  is  your  knowledge  of  that  ? 

i^t  know  as  I  hardly  get  your  question. 

^ou  know  of  any  such  case  as  this  ? 

sin 

have  testified  to  one  case  that  you  know  where  the  proper 

re  not  been  required  ? 

7e  said  there  was  no  record  of  the  boys  placed  in  the  box. 

L  speaking  of  the  records  of  the  entire  punishments.    You 

it  nobody  was  required  to  keep  records.    Now,  in  regard  to 

^ox  cases,  was  any  record  kept,  anything  that  could  properly 

record,  of  punishment  in  the  sweat-box  P 

rir. 

nybody  P 

ecord  kept. 

lid  not  the  proper  record  be,  when  a  boy  was  put  in,  when 

ind  what  his  condition  was  when  taken  out  P 

;  would  be  a  proper  way  to  record  it 

Id  anything  less  of  that  be  a  proper  record? 

nk  it  would  not. 

1  you  think  a  proper  record  of  the  swtot-box  cases  has  not 

for  the  proper  office  record.    There  is  the  school  record, 
that  doesnH  give  these  particulars,  does  it  P 
nply  states  that  the  boy  was  put  in  the  box. 
be  day ;  it  doesn^t  give  the  time  of  day  P 
rir. 

i  was  in  three  days,  it  wouldn^t  appear  P 
>uld  appear  on  the  school-books. 

long  did  you  ever  know  a  boy  being  kept  in  the  sweat-box  P 
n^t  know  anything  about  it    Boys  are  not  brought  to  the 

put  into  the  sweat-box. 

ught  you  testified  they  were  always  brought  to  the  office  P 
not  see  them  when  they  go  in  or  come  out    I  simply  know  a 
e  box. 

many  have  you  let  out  P 
imber ;  I  don't  know. 

many  should  you  say  P    Have  yon  let  out  10  P 
I't  know. 
3  you  let  out  80  P 
t  think  I  have. 

1,  somewhere  between  10  and  30  you  have  let  outP 
;ht  have  let  out  in,  and  might  not. 

many  of  those  boys,  besides  John  D.  Green,  showed  signs  of 
,  and  who  staggered  when  they  came  out  P 
n't  know ;  the  boys  might  have  staggered  when  they  oame 

you  ready  to  swear  you  never  saw  any  boy,  except  JohnD. 
ger  when  he  came  out  P 
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A.  I  am  ready  to  swear  I  never  saw  bnt  him. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  boy  vomiting  P 

A.  I  have  known  one  boy  vomit. 

Q.  Who  was  he  P 

A.  Lombey  was  the  only  boy. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  this  instramont  [holding  up  the  trace]  used  upon 
any  boy  ? 

A.  I  don^t  see  ofHcors  punish  boys. 

Q.  Did  yon  never  see  an  oiBcer  punish  a  boyP 

A.  I  don't  recall  a  Ciise  now. 

Q.  Are  you  ready  to  swear  you  never  saw  an  ofOicor  punish  a  boy  P 

A.  I  don^t  romombor. 

Q.  Tax  your  memory  a  little. 

A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  State  to  the  Committee  precisely  what  you  know,  by  observation 
or  hearsay,  of  the  punishment  of  Fitz-Gibbons. 

A.  It  is  just  as  I  stated.  The  superintendent  took  him  into  his  office 
and  punished  him. 

Q.  You  saw  the  superiatendent  take  him  into  his  office  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Mr.  Phillips  about  that  case  P 

A.  lie  says  I  did ;  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  AVill  you  swear  that  you  did  notP 

A.  No,  sir ;. because  talk  between  parties  is  not  always  remomberod* 

Q.  How  many  times  was  Fitz-Gibbons  punished  P 

A.  Only  once, 

Q.  Was  a  record  made  of  that  punishment  P 

A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  a  record  was  made  P 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Witli  what  was  the  punishment  inflicted  P 

A.  I  presume,  with  a  strap. 

Q.  By  a  strap  of  this  kind  ?     [Showing  the  trace.] 

A.  I  don't  know.    I  think  it  was  a  strap  of  tliat  kind. 

Q.  Was  FitJj-Gibbons  punished  for  his  (lying  P) 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  punishment  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  testifled  that  you  knew  nothing  about  the  suicide  of  the  boy 
Gartland  ? 

A.  Only  as  Mr.  Rice  stated. 

Q.  AVere  you  present  at  the  institution  at  that  time  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  hour  did  you  hear  of  it  P 

A.  I  was  down  town,  and  heard  it  when  I  came  back  in  the  afternoon, 
about  live  o'clock. 

Q.  At  what  hour  was  he  put  in  the  lodge  P 

A.  I  don't  know.  . 

Q.  You  heard  Mr,  EicQ  state  it  the  other  day  P 
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*d  him  say  the  pnniahment  was  inflioted  about  4  o^slodt  P 
ession  was  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  8  or  4  o*clottk. 
all  the  testimony  of  the  ofOicers. 
r  impression  it  was  before  4  o^dook  P 
it  is. 

heard  Mr.  Rice  say  so,  the  other  day  P 
ay  so. 

f.    I  want  to  get  at  the  length  of  this  witness's  memory. 
70  a  peculiar  memory. 

LN.    Will  you  please  try  and  confine  him  to  fiicts  of  which 
owledge  P 

Sanbobn.)    Ton  say  you  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Gazt- 
6  o'clock ;  who  told  you  of  it  P 
t.     « 

1  you  then  do  P 
out  my  business. 
Bee  the  body  of  Gartland,  after  death  P 

ae  did  you  see  it  P 
noming. 

*o  any  inquest  upon  the  bodyP 
eard  it  said  there  was. 
1  you  so  P 

Jol.  Shcpard,  or  Dr.  Harvey, 
he  say  made  the  inquest  P 
boy  said  Coroner  Newton, 
c  not  present  at  the  inquest  P 
I  was  away  Satunhiy  evening  and  Sunday. 

0  at  home  Saturday  night  P 

le  did  you  get  back  to  the  institution  Saturday  nij^t  ? 
o'clock. 

1  you  hear  say  was  the  cause  of  Gartland's  death  P 
now.    Thoro  was  some  talk  in  regard  to  it 

you  hear  speak  of  it  P 
ers. 
iccrsP 

pard,  Mr.  Rice  and  Mr.  Scott. 

hear  the  reason  which  each  gave — did  you  ask  thon^P 
now  of  any  reason  wliich  Ihoy  gave. 
3n  do  the  trustees  visit  the  institution  P 
i  a  quarterly  meeting  there  every  three  months,  and  somo 
re  every  week. 

LO  tnistoes  attend  all  the  meetings  P 
part  of  them. 
3vcr  keep  tlio  reconls  P 
the  trustees  keep  their  own  records  P , 
10  part  of  •your  duty  P 
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A,    No,  sir. 

Q.    Some  of  the  trustees  visit  the  institution  every  week  ? 

A.    Some  of  them  do. 

Q.  Did  jou  ever  have  any  conversation  wltii  any  of  the  trustee 
regard  to  the  punishments  you  inflicted  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Or  punishments  inflicted  by  other  officers  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  the  institution  ? 

A.    Three  years  and  nine  months. 

Q.  And  you  testify  that  for  a  period  of  three  years  and  nine  moi 
no  trustee  over  spoke  to  you  about  punishments  inflicted  by  you  or  o 
officers? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  What  instruction  did  the  superintendent  give  you  in  regard  to 
punishments  P 

A.    I  don't  know  that  he  ever  did  give  me  any  instruction. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  anything  ho  ever  said  ? 

A.  I  remember  some  time  ago  I  asked  him  what  to  do  in  a  cer 
case,  and  that  he  would  advise  some  punishment. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  give  you  any  general  instruction  in  regard  to  pui 
ment? 

A.    No,  sir.   I  remember  he  talked  with  the  officers  about  punishm 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  your  own  knowledge.  Do  you  remember 
meeting  of  officers  when  punishment  was  discussed  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  the  last  time  that  such  a  meeting  took  plaoe  ? 

A.    Some  time  in  January. 

Q.    Who  were  present  at  that  meeting  ? 

A.    All  of  the  male  officers. 

Q.    How  many  P 

A.    Twenty-five. 

Q.    You  heard  what  they  said  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  they  all  speak  about  punishments  which  they  had  inflicted 

A.    No,  sir ;  they  spoke  about  the  strait-jacket  and  sweat-box. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  officers  testifled  about  the  strait-jacket 
sweat-box  ? 

A.    Those  who  used  spoke  about  it. 

Q.    How  many  P 

A.    All  but  two  or  three. 

Q.    That  is  all  out  of  20  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times,  in  your  judgment,  has  the  sweat-box  been  t 
since  it  was  first  set  up  in  1875  P 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.    Has  it  been  used  100  times. 

A.    I  should  think  so. 

Q.    Has  it  been  used  200  times  P 
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1  think  not. 

)raow]iere  between  100  and  200  P 

1  think  so. 

any  officers  used  it  P 

0. 

any  stated  that  they  used  it  P 

two  or  three  present. 

ted  that  the  number  of  male  officers  present  was  25  P 

hat  did  you  say  about  the  effect  of  the  sweat-box  upon  the 
:cn  out  ? 

know  as  I  gave  an  opinion.    Some  thought  it  more  severe 
jacket,  and  some  thought  the  strait-jacket  more  severe, 
hoar  any  of  these  officers  speak  about  boys  having  fainted 
it  of  the  stniit-jacket  P 

I  was  tlio  only  one  who  used  the  word  faints 
I  hear  of  any  boys  stiiggering  P 
I  hoard  so. 
lan  onoP 
not  say. 

xi  P    Was  this  box  known  among  the  officers  of  the  instita* 
cat-box  P 

ed  it  the  box,  and  the  boys  called  it  the  sweat-box,  and  wo 
lat  idea. 
:>u  called  it  the  sweat-box  for  at  least  a  year  P 

)d  yon  to  use  that  name  P 

ho  boys  use  it. 

)d  you  to  use  that  name  P 

leard  it  said  that  the  school-ship  boys  first  used  that  name. 

remember  when  the  sweat-box  was  set  up  P 

ado  it  P 
ponter. 
}u  had  more  than  one  P 

a,s  it  placed  in  this  particular  position  P 

wo  should  know  where  it  was,  and  hoar  any  outcry. 

I  ever  know  any  visitor  to  the  institution  to  be  taken  to  the 


ir  opinion  that  any  official  visitor,  except  the  trustees,  was 

e  swo;it-box  P 

;  except  this  Committee.    The  superintendent  may  havo 

I't  know  anything  about  it. 

.  Pkescott.)    ^Vere  the  Committee  shown  the  swoat-boz 

lit  to  the  institution  P 

know. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Sakbobn.)  Who  had  the  key  to  the  room  in  which  the 
sweat-box  was? 

A.    All  the  officers  of  the  institution. 

Q.    Are  there  25  keys  to  that  room  P 

A.  It  is  the  same  key  that  we  use  on  the  other  doors.  It  is  the  insti- 
tution key. 

Q.  You  understand  that  no  official  visitors,  until  this  Committee  came, 
were  8lK)wn  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  the  CnAiRMAN.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  it,— whether 
they  were  or  not  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

The  CiiAiRMAK.    You  had  better  put  it  in  that  form. 

Mr.  Sanboun.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  asked  the  question  in  a 
form  that  satisfied  me. 

Tlio  CiiAiRMAN.  The  Committee  want  all  the  information  they  can 
get,  but  the  question  put  in  tliat  way  gives  us  no  information  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sakborn.)  WJiat  members  of  this  Committee  have  seen 
the  sweat-box  ? 

A.    i  do  not  know ;  I  did  not  look  at  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  present  with  any  visitor  when  the  sweat-box 
was  examined  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  measured  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  sweat-box  ever  called  in  the  institution  the  wooden  strait- 
jacket  P 

A.  I  think  not.  It  was  put  up  as  a  substitute  for  the  strait-jacket ;  that 
was  undei*stood. 

Q.    But  it  never  was  called  the  wooden  strait-jacket. 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    I  believe  I  asked  you  if  you  had  ever  seen  this  strap  P 

A.    I  have  seen  a  strap  similar  to  that. 

Q.  Have  3'ou  any  knowledge  whether  this  is  the  strap  with  which 
Rawson  flogged  tlio  boys  P 

A.    I  have  not. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  seen  that  strap  P 

A.    I  think  I  saw  it  in  room  No.  16 ;  I  think  I  saw  such  a  strap. 

Q.    Here  at  the  State  House  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  an  officer  of  the  institution  to  be  discharged  or 
reprimanded  for  severe  punishment  P 

A.    No,  sir.    I  have  known  an  officer  to  be  discharged. 

Q.    How  many  have  you  known  to  be  discharged  P 

A.    Two  or  three. 

Q.    What  were  their  names  P 

A.  Mr.  Juno,  I  think,  was  one ;  an  officer  from  Westborough,  I  hare 
forgotten  his  name  now. 

Q.    Do  you  have  the  payment  of  the  officers  P 
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1  always  knew  when  an  officer  was  discharged  P 
knew  when  he  was  going  to  leave, 
not  know  when  he  was  discharged  P 

w  the  fact  that  he  was  going  P 

t  offence  did  you  ever  know  an  officer  to  be  discharged  P 

dat  officer  Juno  was  discharged  because  Col.  Shepard  did 

n  a  proper  person. 

)fficer  ever  discharged  for  using  profane  language  P 

know. 

Bver  hear  an  officer  using  profane  language  P 

ever  use  it  yourself? 
led  it  some  in  the  past. 
I  officer  in  the  institution  P 
know  that  1  have. 

or  not  you  have  any  knowledge  of  officers  being  dia- 
ler years  lor  using  great  severity  P    Did  you  ever  hear  ol 

r.    I  believe  that  is  alL 

Train.)    Mr.  Chase,  you  say  there  is  but  one  sweat-box 

11,  sir. 

iho  average  of  boys  since  you  have  been  thoro  for  the 

age  number  of  boys  in  the  school  P 

to  17. 

Lho  number  in  tho  whole  institution ;  whether  200,  SOO^  or 

0  to  S40 ;  I  guess,  330. 

lih  regard  to  tho  sweat-box,  some  of  the  boys  must  have 

lore? 

many  of  tho  boys  have  never  been  there. 

not  moan  to  convey  the  idea  that  tho  box  is  used  indis- 

T  boys  get  into  that  sweat-box. 
Hyde.)    Now,  see  if  I  understand  ono  thing  about  tho 
ing  tho  records.    You  are  the  ono  who  keeps  tho  books  of 
or  all  except  the  finance  books  P 
10  finance  books. 

I>  all  of  the  books  together.    Now,  as  to  tho  punishments 
Lho  rule  is,  that  tho  officers  shall  make  a  report  upon  a 


ie  blanks  ore  filed  in  tho  office  P 

far  as  the  lodge  is  ooncemed^  when  a  boy  go^  into  tho 
lortod  to  you  P 
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A.    To  the  superintendent,  if  he  is  there ;  and  if  he  is  not,  to  me. 

Q.    And  that  is  entered  upon  the  book  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  that  is  all  the  record  that  is  kept? 

A.    As  far  as  the  office  is  concerned. 

Q.    That  is,  in  regard  to  flogging  and  imprisonments  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  are  called  minor  offences,  such  as  sitting  on  the  brace 
in  the  yard ;  there  is  no  record  of  these  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  a  boy  goes  into  the  box,  is  any  record  kept  at  the 
office  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Is  there  any  record  of  the  strait-jacket  punishments  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  the  only  record  kept  at  the  office  are  of  the  boys  put  into 
the  lodge,  and  the  reports  which  are  filed.  Now,  have  you  ever  visited 
the  schools  similar  to  this  of  other  states  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  ones  P 

A.    Of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Meriden,  Conneotiout 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  size  of  the  boys  that  are  there,  as  compared  with 
the  boys  at  Westborough  P 

A.  In  Maine,  the  average  was  between  12  and  13 ;  in  the  other  two 
schools  it  was  about  the  same. 

Q.    When  were  you  there  P 

A.  I  visited  the  Maine  school  in  1876;  also  the  New  Hampshire 
school.    I  visited  them  all  in  1876. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  at  each  school  P 

A.  I  stopped  overnight  at  the  New  Hampshire  school,  overnight  at 
the  Meridan  school,  and  one  day  at  the  Maine  schooL 

Q.    You  saw  the  boys  when  you  were  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  are  these  institutions  in  regard  to  numbers  P 

A.  The  Maine  school  had  113,  the  New  Hampshire  about  the  same, 
and  the  Meriden  about  300. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanbobn.)  Did  you  ever  see  a  sweat-box  at  any  of  thei^ 
schools  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Now,  in  regard  to  the  boys  that  are  at  the  Re- 
form School  now,  had  the  school  ship  broke  up  when  you  came  there  P 

A.    Before  I  came. 

Q.    So  these  boys  came  there  when  you  were  there  P 

A.    Some  of  them  were  there  when  I  came. 

Q.  Now,  the  boys  you  have  the  most  trouble  with ;  are  they  the  younger 
boysP 

A.    They  are  the  18  and  19  and  20  years*  old  boys. 

Q.    The  older  boys  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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ire  the  boys  that  give  the  most  trouble  to  the  institationP 
r. 

I  thmk  I  have  nothing  else  to  ask  Mr.  Chase. 
EtN.    I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions, 
r.  Sanbobn.)    Tou  testified  you  never  saw  a  sweat-box  at 
3W  Hampshire  or  Connecticut  institutions? 
r. 

3r  or  not  you  had  knowledge  of  its  use  there  P 
hoard  it  said  that  the  sweat-box  was  used  at  the  Meriden 

avo  you  beard  ? 
heard  Mr.  Wheatley  say  so,— I  think  it  is  the  Meriden 

ere  at  Westborough  when  the  sweat-box  was  introduced ; 

stand  the  idea  of  it  was  taken  from  the  Meriden  School  P 

•;  I  did. 

L*.  Prescott.)     Are  boys  from  the  trust-houses  sometimes 

confinement  in  the  sweat-box  P 

mes  tliey  are,  but  it  is  very  rare. 

ou  over  seen  a  round  tug  or  trace  used  as  a  weapon  of  pun- 

P 

ou  never  seen  any  of  the  officers  have  a  round  tug  P 

seen  a  round  tug  at  the  institution,  but  I  do  not  know  who 

»  used  it — I  do  not  know  at  this  moment 

those  records  are  made  by  the  officers  of  the  institution, 

ght  in  to  you,  as  clerk  P 

r. 

fou  ever  known  the  trustees,  or  any  of  them,  to  examine 

of  punishment  P 

known  the  superintendent  to  take  them,  and  I  presume  he 

the  trustees. 

ou  ever  known  them  to  examine  them  P 

t  know  what  papers  he  introduced  to  them. 

r.  Hyde.)    You  were  not  present  during  the  meetings  oi 


Stepiien  Armitage— 5uwm. 
r.  IItde.)     What  is  your  name  P 
1  Armitago. 
s  your  position  P 
or  of  the  first  chair-shop, 
lany  boys  in  the  shop  under  your  charge  P 
jT-two,  last  month,  I  think. 
3  another  chair-shop  P 

HAN.    Do  you  wish  to  proceed,  Mr.  Hyde  P 
I  do  not  care  what  the  order  is,  it  makes  no  difference  to 
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The  CnxiRiiAK.  Well,  as  we  have  commenced  on  the  other  witnesses, 
perhaps  we  had  bettor  continue  in  that  order. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  have  asked  him  his  name,  and  if  he  had  charge  of  the 
first  chair-shop. 

Q.    (By  the  Ciiaibmak.)    How  long  have  you  been  in  the  institution  ? 

A.    Nearly  five  years. 

Q.    Tour  duty  is  that  of  overseer  of  the  chair-shop  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  about  the  punishment  of  the  boy  Watson,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Hinckley  P 

A.    I  knpw  about  it ;  I  hove  heard  of  it. 

Q.    You  only  heard  of  it  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  the  boy  punished. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  after  he  was  punished  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  did  not  know  anything  about  his  punishment  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  what  he  had  received  it  for  P  Of  your  own  knowledge,  you  did 
not  know  anything  about  it  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  punish  boys  yourself  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    How  did  you  punish  them  P 

A.    In  various  ways. 

Q.    Name  the  ways. 

A.  By  the  strap,  the  lodge,  the  box,  standing  on  the  line,  and  depriving 
them  of  their  play. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  punished  a  boy  by  flogging  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Never  punished  by  that  method  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Never  by  the  use  of  the  strap  P 

A.    Well,  I  call  that  punishing ;  I  do  not  call  it  flogging. 

Q.    How  have  you  used  the  strap  when  you  have  used  it  P 

A.    On  the  hand  and  on  the  buttock. 

Q.  How  do  you  discriminate  between  that  mode  and  what  you  would 
call  flogging  P 

A.    I  should  call  flogging  taking  the  boy's  clothes  off  entirely. 

Q.  When  you  have  punished  boys  on  the  buttock,  you  have  not  taken 
their  clothes  off  P  # 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  kind  of  strap  have  you  used  P 

A.    I  have  used  both  the  flat  and  the  round. 

Q.    You  do  not  mean  like  the  two  on  this  table  P 

A.    Similar  to  the  one  tliis  way. 

Q.    What  is  the  round  one  P 

A.    It  is  a  piece  of  a  check-rein. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  punished  by  the  strap,  or  the  round  check-rein,  so 
as  to  break  the  skin  P  " 
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lot  remember  any  such  case.    I  never  saw  any  skin  broken  on 
Ter  punished. 

say  you  have  punished  boys  by  putting  them  in  the  sweat- 
sir. 

when  you  put  a  boy  in  the  sweat-box,  for  how  long  time  do 
1  in  there  P 

boy  goes  in  in  the  morning,  I  take  him  out  at  noon  and  leave 
night.    If  a  boy  goes  in  at  noon  I  take  him  out  at  night 
d  you  put  him  in  the  next  day  ? 

ir ;  I  do  not  remember  putting  one  in  more  than  once.    There 
ch  a  case, 
times,  did  you  take  him  out  at  noon  and  not  return  him  after 

he  was  taken  out  at  dinner  time,  if  he  did  not  talk  about 

latP 

did  not  talk  about  release. 

,  but  a  boy  naturally  would  ask  for  it  after  he  had  been  in 

inutes  P 

e  seen  those  who  preferred  to  stay  there,  rather  than  ask  to  be 

3U  mean  to  say  that  he  would  not  promise  to  do  better  P 
would  promise  to  do  better,  he  was  usually  let  out 
did  not  promise  to  do  better,  that  was  the  reason  for  keeping 
v^asitP 
sir. 

'ou  ever  know  a  boy,  when  you  took  him  out,  appear  to  have 
being  kept  there  P 

not  remember  any  such  case  in  which  one  appeared  to  have 
n  confinement  in  the  sweat-box. 

jTOU  ever  see  a  boy^s  legs  black  and  blue,  and  the  cords 
being  kept  there  P 
ir. 

ou  ever  see  boys^  hands  swollen  by  being  kept  there  P 
lot  remember  any  such  case, 
iir.  Train.)    Should  you  be  likely  to  P 
ik  I  should,  although  I  do  not  remember  all  these  punish- 

the  Chaibman.)    Did  you  ever  punish  a  boy,— you  never 

»ose,  by  the  use  of  cold  water  P    You  never  turned  cold  water 

punish  him  P 

ir.    I  have  been  present  when  it  was  done. 

did  it  P 

lel  Shepard. 

that  the  case  of  the  Gross  and  Turner  boys  P 

sir ;  I  think  it  was  their  case. 

ly  other  time,  have  you  seen  boys  punished  by  the  use  oi 
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A.    I  think  I  have,  once  since  then. 

Q.    What  was  that  case  P 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  boye 
in  the  lodge  at  the  time  for  some  misdemeanor  they  had  committed 

Q.    Well,  do  you  remember  the  boys'  names  P 

A.    Langdon  was  one. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  present  when  the  water  was  poured  upon 
were  you  P 

A.    I  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  cause  of  water  being  poured  upon 
What  do  you  remember  about  that  particular  case  P 

A.  Why,  I  remember  I  was  present  when  the  water  was  let 
Langdon  in  the  lodge. 

Q.  Well,  was  the  boy  noisy  or  demonstrative  in  any  way  that  c 
the  water  to  be  poured  on  him  P 

A.    I  say  I  do  not  remember  the  cause  of  the  water  being  put  oi 

Q.    How  long  was  the  water  put  on  him  P 

A.    Perhaps  three  or  four  minutes ;  it  may  have  been  five. 

Q.    Did  the  boy  appear  to  suffer  by  it  P 

A.  Well,  he  hollered  when  it  was  put  on.  I  do  not  know  how 
he  suffered. 

Q.    Was  the  boy,  after  the  water  was  put  on,  taken  out  P 

A.    I  think  he  was. 

Q.    You  do  not  know  particularly  about  it,  one  way  or  the  other 

A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  stayed  through  the  whole  of 
not    Boys  are  usually  taken  out  and  put  to  bed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  punishing  of  boys  by  floggings  in  the  ii 
tion  which  you  thought  were  unnecessarily  severe  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  punishments  of  the  boys  at  the  instituti 
the  use  of  the  sweat-box,  which  you  think  were  unnecessarily  sever 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  punishments  of  boys  in  the  institution  I 
use  of  cold  water,  that  you  thought  were  unnecessarily  severe  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  evidence  of  boys  punished  by  eith< 
of  these  three  modes  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  any  case. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  consider  that  the  discipline  of  the  institut 
too  severe  P 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  you  present,  in  the  dining-room,  on  the  12th  of  Jai 
when  that  riot  commenced  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  in  the  school-room  P 

A.    I  was  in  the  school-room. 

The  Chairmak.  We  do  not  care  to  go  into  that  12th  of  Ja 
affair.  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask.  Mr.  Prescott,  have  yo 
questions  P 
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Mr.  Prescott.    I  do  not  think  of  any  just  now. 

O.    (By  Mr.  Htde.)    Now,  you  keep  a  book,  do  you,  at  the 

I  keep  a  department  book. 
Is  it  one  of  these  books  here  P 

I  think  it  is.  This  is  my  book.  [Taking  out  a  book  from 
on  the  table.] 

Do  you  keep  the  whole  of  that  book  ? 
When  I  am  at  the  shop.    If  I  am  away  for  a  few  days,  m 
eeps  it. 

Yes,  bat  is  it  intended  to  be  a  book  of  your  own? 
Yes,  sir. 

When  you  are  there,  you  are  the  only  one  to  keep  it  P 
Yes,  sir. 

You  may  explain  the  method  of  keeping  that  book ;  first,  y 
of  the  boys,  including  every  boy  in  the  shop.  Now,  suppo 
P 

I  put  it  down,  if  I  know  where  he  is. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  time  when  he  leaves  your  room  P 
If  ho  loaves  my  room,  and  I  know  where  he  goes,  I  make  a 
Now,  suppose  a  boy  comes  in — some' now  boy  P 
I  enter  his  name  on  this  book. 
And  ihe  day  when  he  comes  there  P 
Yes,  sir. 

So  that,  if  a  boy  leaves  there,  he  is  entered ;  and  if  he  come 
jntercd  ?     • 
Yes,  sir. 

Now  as  to  the  deportment ;  is  there  a  daily  record  made  P 
Yes,  sir ;  every  day.     . 
Of  each  boy  P 
Yes,  sir. 

Upon  what  scale  P 

If  his  deportment  is  good,  he  gets  four ;  and  if  it  is  not  <] 
mark,  he  gets  throe. 
Well,  good  deportment  is  four  P 
Yes,  sir. 

Tlijit  is  your  highest  scale  P 
Yes,  sir. 

Now,  is  there  anything  done  with  those  deportment  mark6 
They  are  entered  on  the  great  book  at  the  end  of  every  m( 
Do  you  make  a  report  ? 
I  copy  the  marks  into  the  great  book. 
That  is,  do  you  carry  it  out  in  detail  or  in  an  abbreviated 
see  what  you  do.     [Turning  to  the  great  book.]     Now,  this 
ill  the  great  book  P 
Yes,  sir. 

Now,  by  examination,  I  see  this  is  put  down  and  class 
IS.  Is  a  boy  put  down  for  the  school  and  for  the  workshop 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  see,  by  examining  the  book,  one  boy,  in  the  month  of  February, 
is  marked  ''  Work  13  " ;  by  that  he  lost  that  number  of  marks  during  the 
month? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  he  had  good  marks  all  through  the  month,  do  you  make 
any  entry  of  that  ? 

A.    I  put  down  a  cipher. 

Q.  That  is,  in  other  words,  the  great  book  made  up  by  the  month 
shows  the  standing  of  the  boy  by  the  number  of  marks  he  has  lost,  and, 
if  he  has  lost  none,  that  is  good  deportment.  Now,  you  only  make  a 
record  of  what  occurs  in  your  shop  P 

A.    That  is  all. 

Q.  If  a  boy  is  in  school,  and  there  is  any  count  made  of  his  conduct 
there,  it  is  done  by  the  teacher  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  your  examination  and  conduct  of  the  boys  in  the  dining-hall, 
in  the  yard,  etc.,~I  am  not  speaking  now  of  punishments,  but  what  would 
be  called  credits,— that  is  the  only  place  where  the  system  of  credit  pre- 
vails in  the  shop  and  in  the  schools  ? 

A.  The  watchman,  I  ^,  has  a  list  headed  that  way,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  carries  it  out  or  not. 

Q.  Now,  take  your  book.  Suppose  a  boy  under  your  charge  is  pun- 
ished by  whipping,  what  entry  do  you  make  there  on  your  book  P 

A.    That  is  put  on  a  form. 

Q.    Is  there  any  record  made  upon  that  book  P 

A.  No,  sir;  the  record  is  made  upon  one  of  the  forms,  which  is 
returned  to  the  office. 

Q.    Is  there  any  entry  made  as  to  his  credits  P 

A.    If  he  loses,  he  is  marked  one,  until  he  loses  enough  to  be  punished. 

Q.  He  loses  so  many  credits  on  your  book,  and  then  you  report  him 
to  the  office.  Suppose  a  boy  is  sent  to  the  lodge,  what  entry  do  you 
make? 

A.    I  mark  on  my  book, "  lodge." 

Q.    When  is  that  made  P 

A.  At  the  time  he  gets  in.  If  he  is  put  in  the  lodge  in  the  afternoon, 
he  is  reported  to  the  office,  and  the  next  morning  he  is  accounted  for  at 
the  shop. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  this  afternoon  a  boy  goes  to  the  lodge,  what  entry 
do  you  make  P 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  until  the  next  morning.  I  report 
him  as  absent,  and  they  return  the  book  stating  where  he  is.  If  he  is  in 
the  lodge,  I  put  it  against  his  name. 

Q.    Well,  suppose  you  send  a  boy  to  the  lodge  yourself? 

A.    As  soon  as  I  send  him  the  next  entry  indicates  it. 

Q.    Do  you  make  any  record  whether  he  is  sent  morning  or  afternoon  ? 

A.  No;  my  position  is  in  the  forenoon,  usually.  Somebody  else  has 
the  afternoon ;  anotlier  school  takes  the  boys.  The  boys  work  until  2 
oVlock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.    So  in  the  shop  you  have  but  one  session  ? 
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A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  if  a  boy  in  the  morning  hour  is  sent  to  the  lodge,  it  is 
merely  put  against  his  name,  but  it  would  be  proof  that  he  went  there 
during  the  morning  hours.    Now,  suppose  the  boy  is  there  next  day  P 

A.    I  leave  the  blank  place  against  his  name  until  he  returns. 

Q.  That  is,  your  book  indicates,  by  following  it  along,  the  number  of 
days  he  is  in  the  lodge  until  he  returns.  When  he  returns,  you  begin  to 
make  his  deportment  again  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Suppose  a  boy  goes  into  the  strait-jacket  from  your  room  P 

A.    I  generally  mark  S.  J.  against  his  name,  if  I  know  he  is  in  it 

Q.    Well,  suppose  you  know  he  is  in  itP 

A.    I  usually  mark  S.  J.  against  his  name. 

Q.  If  you  send  a  boy  to  the  lodge,  you  mark  "  lodge  "  upon  your  book. 
Now,  suppose  a  boy  is  in  the  school-room,  and  is  sent  to  the  lodge  from 
school  for  misconduct  there,  you  may  explain  how  it  is  kept 

A.  He  does  not  report  for  duty  next  morning,  and  I  report  him  to  the 
officers ;  the  officers  report  to  me  that  he  is  in  the  lodge. 

Q.    How  do  you  get  the  report  P 

A.    I  get  the  report  from  the  office. 

Q.    Then  you  enter  it  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  comes  back,  you  strike  off  the  word  "lodge,^  and  make 
his  deportment  P 

A.    It  goes  on  again. 

Q.  Suppose  he  goes  into  the  strait-jacket  or  into  the  box  from  your 
room ;  do  you  make  an  entry  of  it  P 

A.    I  report  the  case  to  the  officers,  and  enter  it  on  the  book. 

Q.    And  while  he  is  gone,  do  you  keep  the  same  record  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  calculate  to. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  he  is  sent  from  the  school-room,  he  is  absent  next 
day,  and  the  report  comes  to  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  make  the  same  entry ;  therefore  your  book  shows  from  day 
to  day  where  your  boy  is,  and  what  his  conduct  is  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Every  boy  that  is  in  your  room  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  copy  of  that  book,  or  anything  made  up  by  yon 
except  the  deportment  for  the  month  as  already  given  us,  and  carried  for- 
ward in  any  other  book,  so  far  as  you  know  P 

A.    From  this  P 

Q.    From  that 

A.    No,  I  simply  put  his  mark  into  the  great  book. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  record  or  transfer  of  that  kept  in  any  other 
bookP 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.    This  book  you  are  required  to  keep  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    That  is  a  book  with  which  you  are  famished  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  when  it  is  used  up,  jon  have  another  famished  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Is  Mrs.  Armitage  at  the  school  also  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  has  she  charge  of  P 
A.    The  hospital. 

Q.    Now,  after  the  boy  Gartland  died,  did  yoa  see  the  body  P 
A.    Idid^ 

Q.    Under  what  ciroumstanoes  P 

A.    I  was  in  the  ofSlce  at  the  time  it  was  reported,  and  I  went  to  the 
lodge  immediately. 
Q.    Did  you  take  charge  of  the  body  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  body  yourself  P 
A.    I  did. 

Q.    Now,  were  there  any  marks  upon  the  baok  P 
•A.    SirP 

Q.    Now,  were  there  any  marks  upon  the  back  P 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  back  of  the  body  P 
A.    Yes,  air ;  I  saw  the  whole  of  the  body. 

Q.    I  suppose  it  is  useless  to  ask  you,  but  was  any  bee&teak  applied  to 
the  body? 
A.    No,  sir ;  not  while  it  was  in  my  charge. 

Q.    Now,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Armitage ;  what  were  her  duties  at  the 
hospital  P 
A.    She  has  charge  of  the  sick,  and  any  boy  who  is  sick  sends  for  her. 
Q.    Has  she  any  other  duties  there  except  tiie  care  of  the  sick  P 
A.    No,  sir.    She  takes  care  of  the  hospital  clothing  of  course. 
Q.    I  mean,  she  has  no  care  of  any  other  department  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    McKenna  testified  to  being  put  in  the  box  by  you  with  his  hands 
strapped  behind  him  P  ' 

A.    I  presume  I  put  him  in  the  box. 

Q.    Ho  said  you  strapped  his  hands  so  tight  that  they  swelled  badly  P 

A.    I  do  not  remember  seeing  his  hands  swollen  at  all. 

Q.    You  remember  the  boy  P 

A.    I  remember  McEenna. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  his  being  put  in  the  box  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  whether  his  hands  were  strapped  or  notP 

A.    I  could  not  say.    The  strap  was  used  when  the  box  was  first  put 
up ;  bat  it  has  not  been  for  a  long  time  of  late. 

Q.    Well,  do  yoa  remember  whether  or  not  you  strapped  his  hands  P 

A.    I  should  not  want  to  swear  I  did  or  did  not. 

Q.    When  he  came  out  of  the  box,  did  he  come  baok  to  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Did  yoQ  ever  notice  his  bands  being  swollen  P 

No,  sir. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  that  you  punished  with  a  round  tug.    Ton 
spoken  of  punishing  with  a  round  check-rein.    I  want  to  know  if 
punished  with  a  round  tug  P. 

I  did  not 

No  boy  there  P 

No,  sir. 

But  with  the  check-rein  P 

With  the  check-rein  and  tRe  strap. 
r.  Htde.    I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you. 
le  Chairman.    You  may  bo  excused. 
r.  Sakborn.    1  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

(By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    Will  you  examine  these  reports,  and  see  if 
made  them  P    These,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  are  the  reports  of  punishments 
the  1st  of  April,  1876,  to  the  1st  of  March,  1877.    I  do  not  find  the 
rn  for  the  month  of  March,  1876. 

I  did ;  these  are  mine. 

Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  at  what  time  in  the  month  you 
e  these  reports  P 

The  first  day  of  every  month. 

Without  fail  P 

I  think  so. 

You  are  quite  sure  about  that  P 

I  think  so. 

From  what  did  you  take  these  dates  in  regard  to  the  punishments  P 

I  had  always  kept  a  memorandum ;  and  if  I  punished  a  boy,  I  pat 
larae  down. 

Now,  will  you  read  that.     [Handing  him  a  punishment  blank.] 
:  read  the  indorsement  on  the  back,  and  please  read  it  aloud  P 

[Reading]  September  30th,  1876.    Stephen  Armitage. 

Now  read  the  date  inside  P 

[Reading]  August  8Ist  to  October  1st,  1876. 

Now  read  the  first  entry  P 

[Reading]  ''  October  10.^^    That  is  a  mistake,  probably,  in  the  dat«. 

Now,  how  could  that  mistake  have  arisen  P 

1  suppose  it  was  a  blunder  of  mine. 

How  did  it  happen  that  in  entering  punishments  for  the  month  of 
ust,  you  entered  them  for  the  month  of  October  ? 

Well,  I  say  it  is  merely  a  mistake  in  the  month. 

Will  you  swear  that  that  record  was  not  made  in  the  month  of 
ber  or  November  P 

Swear  that  it  was  made  when  P 

Will  you  swear  whether  the  report  which  is  indorsed  September 
,  1876,  was  not  made  in  the  month  of  October  or  November  P 

I  should  swear  it  was  made  in  the  month  it  is  called  for. 

What  month  is  that  P    It  says  here,  October. 

September  80th,  1876. 

Now,  it  is  intended  to  be  the  punislmients  for  Septemb«r,  is  it  zuHP 
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A.    I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.    But  all  the  entries  are  in  October  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  made  the  mistake  in  calling  it  October,  instead  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Q.    Did  yon  copy  these  dates  from  your  memorandum-book  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    These  were  the  dates  copied  from  your  memorandum-book  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  see  the  paper  is  at  variance  with  your  memorandum-book  P 

Mr.  Htde.  There  seems  to  be  one  for  October  and  one  for  August ; 
then  here  is  another  for  October. 

Mr.  Sakbobn.  I  am  questioning  the  witness,  Mr.  Hyde,  and  I  shall 
oome  to  that  immediately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanbokn.)  Now,  will  you  compare  these  two  blanks 
together,  and  state  which  is  the  true  record  for  the  month  of  August  P 

[Handing  the  witness  blanks  indorsed  "  Sept.  30th,  1876,'^  and  **  Aug., 
1876."] 

A.  I  simply  looked  at  the  names  of  the  month.  I  suppose  this 
[Blank  endorsed  *^  Aug.,  76,"]  might  be  a  record  of  the  punishments 
from  July  to  September.  * 

Q.  Now,  will  you  look  at  that  [Blank  endorsed  **  Oct.,  76,"]  and  state 
in  what  month  these  punishments  were  inflicted  P 

A.    These  are  for  October. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  two  reports  for  October.  Will  you  state  which  of 
these  is  correct  P 

A.    Probably  one  of  these  is  for  October,  and  the  other  for  September. 

Q.    Which  one  ?    Will  you  mark  it  P 
'  A.    Probably  the  one  with  the  date. 

Q.    Have  you  any  means  of  identifying  it  P 

A.    If  I  had  the  old  memorandum-book,  I  could  swear  to  it. 

Q.    Is  that  in  existence  P 

A.    I  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  bring  it  or  send  it  to  the  Committee,  so  that  we 
may  see  which  of  these  is  the  true  report  P 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  two  for  October,  and  one  for  August,  and 
none  for  September  P 

Mr.  Train.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  state  that  the  writing  on  the  back 
and  on  the  inside  is  entirely  different,  and  it  may  have  been  wrongly  in- 
dorsed. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  there  is  one  for  August,  none  for  Sep- 
tember, and  two  for  October. 

Mr.  Hyde.    That  is  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.    That  is  the  fact,  Mr.  Sanborn,  is  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.    Then,  is  it  material  which  of  these  is  for  September  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  wish  the  witness  to  testify  when  he  made  these  re- 
ports ;  that  is  the  point. 

The  Chairman.    Is  that  material  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  think  it  is. 
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ie  CnAiRif  AN.    Very  well. 

'iTNESS.    I  have  testified  that  it  might  be  a  mistake  in  the  month. 

(By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    It  is  very  evident  there  is  a  mistake,  and  the 
ake  is  made  in  yoar  handwriting  ? 

Yes,  sir. 

Now,  will  you,  at  some  future  time,  inform  the  Committee  from 
memorandum-books  what  the  facts  are  ?    I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
issary  for  you  to  come  before  the  Committee. 

r.  Train.    I  do  not  like  to  be  mistaken,  Mr.  Sanborn.    Do  I  under- 
(i  you  to  say  that  the  writing  on  the  back  of  these  records  is  the  same 
lat  on  the  inside  P 
r.  Sanborn.    No,  sir. 
r.  Train.    I  thought  you  did. 
'ITNESS.    The  writing  on  the  inside  is  mine,  but  that  on  the  outside  is 

r.  Sanborn.    Will  you  read  the  whole  paper  until  yon  are  requested 
jopP 

iTNESS.     [Reads.]    "  Record  of  corporal  punishment  inflicted  by 
»hen  Armitage  from  August  31st  to  October  Ist.^ 
r.  Sanborn.    Now  read  on. 
'ITNESS.     [Roads.]     "  October  10th  "— 

r.  Hyde.    It  is  very  evident  it  should  have  been  written  September, 
or  than  October. 

.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    I  find,  Mr.  Armitage,  if  my  computation  is 
ect,  that  in  the  month  of  August  last,  assuming  this  that  is  marked 
)ber  to  be  the  record  for  August,  as  I  suppose  it  is,  that  in  August  you 
cted  117  blows  on  different  boys;  in  the  month  of  September,  78 ;  in 
month  of  October,  96 ;  in  the  month  of  November,  123 ;  in  the  month 
)ocomber,  102 ;  in  the  month  of  January,  66 ;  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
40.    Now,  will  you  explain  why  you  should  have  inflicted  123  blows 
r ovember  and  only  40  in  February  P 
.    I  suppose  the  boys  in  November  happened  to  need  it. 
.    Was  there  any  other  cause  P 
.    I  do  not  know. 

.    Was  the  matter  of  excessive  punishment  talked  over  at  the  insti- 
)n  during  the  month  of  January  P 
.    I  do  not  remember. 
.    Tou  just  testified  that  it  was. 
.    I  might  have  testified  so ;  I  do  not  remember. 
.    Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  officers  in  the'  month  of 
aary,  when  punishments  were  discussed  P 
,    Yes,  sir. 

.    These  punishments  were  discussed  in  the  month  of  January  P 
.    I  presume  so. 

.    Are  you  ready  to  swear  that  your  diminution  of  punishments  from 
in  December,  and  123  in  November,  down  to  40  in  February,  was  not 
onscqnence  of  this  meeting  ? 
.    I  am,  sir. 
,.    You  testify  that  it  never  did  P 
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A.    Tea,  sir. 

Q.    Absolutely  ? 

A.    Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.    When  was  that  meeting  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.    It  was  in  the  month  of  January ;  the  date  is  not  fixed. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    Can  you  fix  the  date,  Mr.  Armitage  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  it  before  the  15th  of  January  P 

A.  I  could  not  toll.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  the  first  or  the 
middle. 

Q.  Do  these  records  comprehend  the  records  of  the  punishments  you 
inflicted  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  presume  they  do. 

Q.  Now,  you  testify  that  all  these  punishments  were  inflicted  with 
the  strap,  except  in  one  instance,  and  that,  by  the  record,  seems  to  have 
been  inflicted  with  a  cane.  Do  you  remember  when  you  did  not  punish 
with  the  strap  P 

A.    I  do  not  remember  now.    I  used  to  have  a  little,  small  rattan. 

Q.    And  that  you  called  a  cane,  probably  P 

A.    That  is  what  I  called  a  cane,  probably. 

Q.    Which  inflicted  the  most  severe  punishment,  the  strap  or  the  caneP 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    What  is  your  opinion  P 

A.    There  was  nothing  very  severe  about  the  cane. 

Q.    What  sort  of  a  strap  do  you  use  P 

A.    Similar  to  that.     [The  lighter  strap.] 

Q.    Is  it  as  heavy  as  that  ? 

A.    I  should  think  so. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  used  a  strap  of  that  kind  P     [The  piece  of  a  trace.] 

A.    I  never  have. 

Q.    Never  seen  a  strap  of  that  kind  P 

A.    Never  have. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  strap  of  that  kind  being  used  P 

A.    I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  You  testify  that  the  punishment  in  all  cases  was  severe,  and  that 
it  was  administered,  in  all  cases,  with  one  exception,  by  the  strap,  and 
that  the  result,  in  all  cases,  was  good  P 

A.  For  the  time  being ;  I  had  to  report  it  It  was  good  for  the 
offence. 

Q.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is,  how  do  you  know  the  effect  is 
goodP 

A.    I  know  by  the  boys'  behavior. 

Q.  Now,  state  to  the  Committee  what  the  signs  of  goodness  or  re- 
pentance are,  after  the  punishment  of  a  boy  with  a  strap. 

A.  Well,  if  a  boy  is  punished  for  continual  disorder,  and  the  punish- 
ment has  a  good  effect,  he  will  go  back  and  attend  to  his  work  several 
days. 

Q.  I  observe  in  several  cases  you  have  punished  boys  for  laziness  with 
a  strap,  and  you  testifled  the  effect  was  good.    Here  is  one :  Fred  Bailey, 
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on  tho  Ist  of  December  last,  was  punished  severely  by  ten  blows  witii  a 
strap,  for  laziness.    Now,  how  did  that  laziness  manifest  itself  P 

A.    He  did  not  get  his  work  off  in  time. 

Mr.  Htde.    He  sogered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  What  effect  followed  the  punishment  of 
Bailey? 

A.  He  would  get  his  stint  off  for  a  number  of  days,  and  then  get  lazy 
again. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  refer  to  the  activity  he  showed  while  und«r- 
going  tho  punishment  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  here  is  a  boy  named  Fulton  punished  in  the  same  way  for 
laziness,  10  blows  with  a  strap ;  effect,  good.  The  result  was  the  same, 
was  it? 

A.    I  presume  it  was. 

Q.    In  what  part  of  the  institution  are  your  duties,  Mr.  Armitage  P 

A.    In  the  chair-shop. 

Q.    What  duties  have  you  in  the  dining-hall  ? 

A.    I  have  charge  ^f  the  supper-room. 

Q.  Here  is  a  boy  named  Cadron  who  received  10  severe  blows  for 
playing  in  the  dining-room ;  do  you  remember  that  case  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  The  effect  was  good.  Now,  on  the  14th  of  December,  you  report 
you  punished  William  Timothy.  We  will  come  first  to  the  case  of  WDl- 
iam  Shanahan,  who  received  25  severe  blows  with  the  strap  for  playing 
on  the  parade.  These  were  severe,  and  the  effect  good.  Did  you  count 
the  blows  ? 

A.  I  usually  did.  In  this  case,  the  boy  afterwards  received  promotion 
for  good  behavior. 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  boys  receive  punishments,  so  far  as  you  recollect, 
for  resisting  or  assaulting  an  officer  ? 

A.    In  these  reports  ? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  resisted  by  a  boy  P 

A.    I  have  had  boys  refuse  to  be  punished. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  been  struck  by  a  boy  P 

A.    I  was,  once. 

Q.    More  than  once  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  twice. 

Q.  In  these  11  months — I  have  not  counted  up  the  number,  but  you 
seem  to  have  punished  something  like  100  boys.  Now,  how  many  of 
these  boys  resisted  you  either  before,  during,  or  after  the  punishment  P 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  any  boy  on  that  list  resisted. 

Q.  The  cases  you  speak  of  occurred  within  the  past  year  P  Then 
only  one  out  of  100  has  resisted.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  insti- 
tution P 

A.    Nearly  five  years. 

Q.    Were  you  there  under  Mr.  Evans  ? 
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A.  I  was. 

Q, ,  Did  you  punish  as  severely  under  Mr.  Evans  as  during  the  past 
year? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More,  or  less  severe  P 

A.  More  so. 

Q.  How  many  boys  in  a  year  did  you  punish  then  P 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  the  strap  then  was  used  in  all  parts  of  the  in 
tion. 

Q.  Did  you  use  this  strap  P 

A.  I  used  a  round  strap  and  a  large  rubber  strap. 

Q.  On  what  part  of  the  boy^s  person  did  you  inflict  these  blows, 
are  eight  blows  inflicted  on  Tom  Conners  for  playing  in  the  dii 
roomP 

A.  Usually  on  the  hand. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  punished  on  the  naked  back  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  P 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  punished  a  boy^s  back  with  his  jacket  off  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  P 

A.  Not  more  than  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  inflicted  those  punishments  in  anger  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  sweat-box ;  have  any  of  your  boys  been  confined  i: 
sweat-box  P 

A.  My  boys  P 

Q.  Yes,  the  boys  under  your  charge  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  lajst  boy  so  confined  P 

A.  Nearly  two  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Nearly  two  weeks  ago  P 

A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect 

Q.  How  long  was  he  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  Seven  hours. 

Q.  How  long  were  any  of  your  boys  ever  kept  in  the  sweat-box 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  number  of  days. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  keep  a  boy  there  two  days  P 

A.  I  do  not  remember  such  a  case. 

Q.  Did  you  let  out  your  own  boys  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  most  always. 

Q.  What  condition  were  they  in  when  they  came  out  P 

A.  Grood,  most  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  morally  good  or  physicaUy  good  P 

A.  Physically  good. 

Q.  Morally,  also,  were  they  not  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  always. 

Q.  Then,  the  punishment  did  not  always  have  a  good  affect  P 
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A.    Not  always. 

Q.  Which  had  the  best  effect,  in  your  judgment :  stn 
putting  him  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    Strapping  lasted  the  longest 

Q.    Well,  let  us  understand  exactly  what  you  mean 
been  testified  here  that  the  discoloration  on  a  boy^s  1 
lasted  two  days ;  you  do  not  refer  to  that  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  moral  effect  You  testify  that  th 
whipping,  strapping  and  flogging  is  better  than  that  i 
sweat-box  ? 

A.    I  judge  from  their  behavior. 

Q.    Then,  why  did  you  use  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    The  strap  had  been  used  and  did  not  have  the  desi 

Q.    Was  the  sweat-box  considered  more  severe  P 

A.    I  did  not  consider  it  so. 

Q.    Why,  then,  did  you  not  resort  to  it  first  P 

A.    I  thought  I  would  use  the  strap  first 

Q.    WhyP 

A.  I  thought  it  was  a  quicker  way  of  punishing,  an 
boy  more  good. 

Q.    When  a  boy  is  put  in  the  sweat-box  it  keeps  him 
for  a  little  while  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  is  not  able  to  do  his  work  P 

A.    He  t^annot  do  any  work  while  he  is  in  the  box. 

Q.    Were  any  of  your  boys  played  upon  by  the  ho8«  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    With  your  knowledge  and  consent  P 

A.    With  my  knowledge. 

Q.    How  many  such  cases  were  there  P 

A.  These  boys  were  making  a  disturbance  in  the  lo 
confined  in  the  lodge  at  the  time. 

Q.    I  am  not  speaking  of  those.    Did  you  ever  have, 
dining-room,  any  boys  played  upon  by  the  hose  for  any 
ted  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  any. 

Q.  Can  you  name  to  the  Committee  the  three  worst  I 
authority  during  the  last  year  P 

A.    That  are  there  now  P 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  or  have  been  within  the  last  year.  N 
who  are  absolutely  the  worst  you  have  had. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Sanborn,  I  think  you  had  better  apply 
who  have  gone  out  of  the  institution. . 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  it  We  hi 
showing  that  these  boys  were  the  scum  of  the  earth,  and 
reason  why  this  discipline  is  inflicted.  Now,  I  wish  to  fii 
these  depraved  boys  was  the  worst,  under  Mr.  Armitagc 
there  five  years. 
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Mr.  Htde.  I  would  suggest  that  you  take  some  of  1 
gone  out. 

Mr.  Sakbohn.  Well,  why  should  1  injure  the  charac 
is  out  in  the  world  P 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  can  answer  promptly 
rather  hear  tlie  testimony  of  the  boys. 

Mr.  Sanbobn.    Name  one  who  is  the  worst 

Mr.  Htde.    I  do  not  see  as  it  is  of  any  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Not  wishing  to  interrupt  you  a  c 
good  deal  of  the  ground  has  been  gone  over  before  t 
ness,  and,  while  the  Committee  are  willing  to  be  patie 
evidence  that  will  give  them  any  information,  it  is  qu 
80  much  repetition,  and  if  you  can  avoid  it  we  can  get 

Mr.  Sakbork.    Has  this  question  been  asked  before  i 

The  Chairman.    Not  that  particular  question. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  should  like  to  have  this  answered. 

The  Chairman.    I  think  he  said  he  did  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Which  one  of  your  boys  ] 
during  the  past  year  P 

A.  •  I  think  the  boy  who  has  given  me  the  most  troul 

Q.    Is  he  the  boy  who  began  the  trouble  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  Collins. 

Q.    You  testify  that  your  worst  boy  is  Crowley. 

A.    He  has  given  me  the  most  trouble  the  last  year. 

Q.    How  many  times  have  you  punished  him  P 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    Have  you  punished  him  at  all  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    In  what  way  P 

A.    I  have  put  him  in  the  lodge. 

Q.    Have  you  strapped  him  P 

A.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.    Should  you  remember,  if  you  had  P 

A.    The  cases  are  so  many  I  cannot  remember  all  oi 

Q.    Will  your  records  show  P 

A.  I  presume  so;  if  it  is  on  the  record,  I  presi 
strapped. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  Then  1  want  the  Committee  to  reco| 
he  testifies  that  Crowley  is  his  worst  boy. 

The  Chairman.  Dues  the  witness  testify  positively  I 
boy. 

Mr.  Armitags.    I  say  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  a  little  testimbo 
Crowley  from  every  witness. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  have  known  Mr.  Armitage  a  goo 
consider  his  judgment  rather  better  than  that  of  s( 
because  he  has  had  a  good  many  under  bis  charge. 

Mr.  Htde.  You  think  he  has  had  a  little  ezperieucf 
46 
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raOBN.    No  officer  of  the  institntioD  was  ever  under  me.    I  did 

ler  it  so. 

DE.    I  thought  it  was  because  these  old  officers  were  all  pupils 

TBOEN.     Oh!  no,  sir.     Does  Mr.  Hyde  make  the  statement 

[>B.    I  supposed  that  it  was  in  this  way,  that  when  secretary 
rd,  in  a  general  sense,  you  were  at  the  institution  and  from  time 
ve  instruction  to  the  officers  then  connected  with  it. 
[BORN.    No,  sir. 

AIRMAN.  The  Committee  do  not  care  anything  about  it,  one 
other. 

BOBN.    It  is  the  difference  between  being  in  jest  and  serious, 
r  Mr.  Sanborn.)    Now,  Mr.  Armitage,  is  it  your  opinion  that 
epraved  boys  get  punishment  most  frequently  at  the  institution  ? 
sir. 

y  not? 

le  think  it  does  not  do  them  any  good,  and  they  try  to  talk  to 
I  than  to  other  boys. 
'  other  reason  ? 
I  not  think  of  any. 

se  boys  that  are  hard  and  depraved  are  taken  and  talked  to, 
}  of  boys  is  punished  most  frequently  P 
not  know  as  I  can  state.  ' 

;  the  older  boys,  from  16  to  20  ? 
ake  no  distinction  if  a  boy  deserves  his  punishment 
iderstand  that ;  I  am  not  asking  you  of  your  own. 
se  are  all  I  want  to  answer  for.    I  know  of  no  other  punish- 
my  own. 

1,  about  your  own  punishments  P 

ake  no  distinction  in  regard  to  age.  I  do  not  take  out  a  small 
se  he  is  a  small  boy  and  punish  liim: 

iderstand ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  punished  the  boys 
y  more  frequently  than  those  under  16  P 
not  know  as  I  have  so  frequently. 

BORN.  This  is  my  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  call  the  atten- 
Committee  to  it.  It  has  been  testified  to  here,  and  said,  that 
»hments  are  inflicted  because  these  larger  and  older  boys  are 
,  Now,  here  is  a  witness  who  testifies,  and  I  think  testifies 
he  has  not  infiicted  any  more  punishments  on  boys  over  16  than 
•  16.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  HroE.)    One  of  your  cases  of  punishment  was  stated  by 
rn  to  be  that  of  a  boy  who  struck  you  P 
boy  struck  me. 
J  was  the  boy  P 
mas  Kelly. 

;  there  not  a  Fugh  boy,  too  ? 
I  was  a  second  boy. 
e  Kelly ;  what  was  the  fact  about  him  P 
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A.  There  was  some  trouble  he  had  in  regard  to  a  ( 
shop.  I  think  he  thought  he  ought  to  have  credit  for  a 
get  it.  I  was  passiDg  along  the  corridor  after  the  boy 
and  saw  him  standing  at  his  door ;  I  asked  him  wh} 
at  the  door ;  he  said  he  was  waiting  for  me,  and  he  C2 
struck  me  and  then  jumped  back  into  his  dormitory.  I 
out,  and  took  him  down  into  the  watchman^s  office  and  i 

Q.    Now,  take  the  other  case  of  the  Fugh  boy  P 

A.    The  Fugh  boy  was  disorderly  in'  the  shop ;  I  ^ 
the  office,  and  he  refused  to  go ;  when  he  got  into  the } 
back  into  the  entry,  and  he  made  a  pass  at  me  and 
mouth. 

Q.    In  both  of  these  cases  you  were  struck  with  the  1 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  in  the  shop  at  the  time  the  Wats 
ning  in,  when  he  was  having  the  trouble  with  Mr.  Whe 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    State  what  occurred  in  your  shop  P 

A.  He  started  for  the  centre  of  the  shop,  where  so 
were ;  I  followed  him  up  and  tried  to  quiet  him,  but 
quieted.  Several  boys  collected  around  him,  and  I  to 
work.  Then  he  came  back,  and  they  took  knives  and 
into  the  yard.  I  followed  them,  and  finally  got  the  kni 
the  boys  returned  to  the  shop. 

Q.  Now,  when  Watson  came  into  the  shop,  did  he  sa 
other  boys? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  he  spoke  to  the  boys. 

Q.    So  that  you  could  hear  him  P 

A.    Yes ;  I  was  with  them. 

Q.    I  say,  did  you  hear  him  P 

A.    I  heard  a  part  of  his  conversation. 

Q.    State  in  substance  what  he  said  P 

A.  He  said  the  sons  of  bitches  had  been  licking  hii 
would  talk  together,  but  I  do  not  know  what  he  said. 

Q.    Did  he  call  upon  the  other  boys  to  help  him  in  ai 

A.  Ho  talked  with  those  boys  in  the  centre,  but  wh 
not  say. 

Q.  Now,  once,  did  yoaever  have  any  conversation  w 
regard  to  the  boys,  when  he  expressed  any  opinion  w 
boysP 

A.    I  may  have  talked  with  Mr.  Phillips  about  the  bo 

Q.  Any  time  when  he  spoke  about  them,  I  would 
stateP 

A.  I  heard  him  say  he  would  offer  five  dollars  api 
tunity  of  punishing  four  boys. 

Q.    Give  his  language,  as  nearly  as  you  can  P 

A.  He  came  down  from  prayers,  and  came  up  to  m< 
I  heard  any  murmuring  or  hunmiing  in  the  second  sch 
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BEe  said  he  did,  and  he  would  like  to  give  five  dollars  apiece  to 
f  the  damn  rascals. 

V,  were  yon  at  the  chapel  the  day  when  the  boys  iu  the  chapel 
ing  a  disturbance  P 
as. 

V,  yon  may  tell  what  the  disturbance  was. 
y  were  singing  and  hollering  and  crying  fire,  and  it  could  be 
r  plainly.    The  lodge  is  directly  under  the  chapel. 
ly  cried  fire,  sung  and  hollered.    Could  you  hear  wiiat  they 
ngP 

I  song  was,  *'  Marching  through  Georgia." 
lid  you  hear  what  they  said,  except  when  they  hollered  fire  P 
uld  tell  by  the  tune. 

'  Mr.  Sanbobn.)    Could  you  tell  yourself  whether  they  were 
particular  tune  or  some  sacred  tune  appropriate  to  the  day  P 
ink  I  could  tell.    Yes,  sir. 

'  Mr.  Htde.)    You  testified  in  regard  to  the  expression  that 
>s  used.    You  are  quite  confident  that  he  used  that  expression 
have  mentioned  P 
re  were  other  officers  standing  there,  and  several  boys. 

0  were  the  officers  P 
Faulkner  and  Mr.  Bigelow. 

any  of  the  officers  bring  it  to  the  notioe  of  the  superintendent  P 

ppose  so. 

at  makes  you  suppose  so  P 

ause  the  superintendent  asked  me  if  I  was  there  at  the  time, 

him  I  was. 

en  did  he  ask  you  that  question  P 

\  not  know  the  date  exactly. 

B  it  before  or  since  Mr.  Phillips  left  P 

ould  not  want  to  swear,  but  I  think  since. 

en  did  this  particular  conversation  with  Mr    Fhillips  take 

ras  after  prayers  one  night  just  before  he  went  away.    He  was 

jbruary,  I  think. 

B  Mr.  Phillips  discharged  P 

i  not  know. 

1  do  not  know  whether  he  was  discharged  in  oonsequenoe  of 
expression  P 

►  not  know  why. 

you  ever  hear  any  other  officers  use  it  P    Did  you  ever  use  it 

a  not  in  the  habit  of  it,  but  perhaps  I  have. 
Mr.  Prescott.)    Do  I  understand  there  is  any  restriction  in 
punishment  there  P 
Lrictions  P 

,  sir.    Is  it  left  optional  with  each  separate  officer  to  punish 
the  strap,  lodge,  or  strait-jaeket  P 
,8ir. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  restrietdon  in  regard  to  the  number  of  blom 
given  a  boy  P 

A.  I  hav^  never  had  any  statement  made  about  the  pumber  oi 
to  be  given  ? 

Q.  Is  there  any  restriction  in  regard  to  the  time  a  boy  can  be  1 
the  sweat-box  ? 

A.  He  must  be  taken  out  every  noon  and  every  night. 

Q.  Is  there  any  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  days  he  n 
replaced  there,  being  taken  out  at  night  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  ever  known  a  boy  to  be  kept  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  but  one  day. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  your  own  boys  ? 

A.  Yes,  of  anybody's. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  other  officers  of  the  institution  have  ke] 
there  three  or  four  days  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  so  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  further  than  what  I  put  in  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  boys  punished  there  by  having  water 

upon  them  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  boys  P 

A.  Watson,  Fugh  and  Goss. 

Q.  What  was  Watson  played  upon  for  P 

A.  For  disturbing  chapel  service 

Q.  When  was  that  P 

A.  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  month ;  perhaps  it  might  have  been  i 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  other  boys  played  upon  P 

A.  I  saw  Langdon. 

Q.  Whop 

A.  Langdon. 

Q.  When  was  that  P 

A.  I  cannot  tell  the  date. 

Q.  What  was  it  for  P 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  P 

A.  Well,  it  might  have  been  six  months  ago,  perhaps. 

Q.  Well,  who  punished  him  in  that  way  P 

A  Colonel  Shepard. 

Q.  What  hose  was  used  P 

A.  Well,  the  common  hose  was  used 

Q.  The  garden  hose,  or  the  large  hose  P 

A.  The  large  hose  P 

Q.  How  long  was  the  hose  used  P 

A.  How  many  minutes  P 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 
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ips,  four  or  five,  and,  perhaps,  not  so  many. 

came  you  to  see  this  punishment  P 

>pened  to  be  there. 

'ou  go  down  there  on  purpose  to  see  it  ? 

not  tell,  just  now,  how  I  happened  to  be  there. 

t,  in  your  best  judgment,  was  the  cause  of  the  riot  there  in 

t? 

sire  to  escape  and  get  out  of  the  institution,  and  having  a 

on  know  that  the  testimony  of  the  boys  was  directly  to  the 

posed  it  would  be. 

[>u  know  how  many  of  these  school-ship  boys  have  been  in 
on  during  the  past  year  P 
aot. 

old  are  some  of  these  boys  you  have  punished  with  the  strap  P 
lot  know  how  old  they  are,  as  I  have  never  inquired  their  age. 
ou  punish  boys  with  the  strap  from  17  to  20  years  of  age  P 
I  have  been  in  the  institution  P 
sir. 

ik  very  likely  I  have. 

,  on  your  records,  are  there  many  of  those  boys  of  that  age — 
•OP 

lot  know  that  there  are. 
,  you  know  something  about  the  boys  P 
sir. 

hey  the  larger  class  of  boys  P 
of  them  are. 

^r.  Sanborn.)  You  testify,  that  when  Watson  run  into  the 
lie  used  a  certain  expression ;  who  do  you  understand  was 
at  expression  P 

lot^know,  because  I  do  not  know  who  punished  him. 
>u  understand  it  was  some  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  P 
inly. 

ou  hear  any  names  used  P 
not 
K>TT.    That  is  all. 

Edward  C.  Wheatlet — Sworn. 
tie  Chaibman.)    How  long  have  you  been  at  the  institution  P 
jrears. 

you  ever  had  experience  previous  to  being  in  the  Westbor- 
IP 

ir ;  I  was  teacher  of  the  public  schools  for  some  time,  and  I 
inected  with  the  Meriden  Reform  School  previous  to  ooniing 
ugh. 

i  Westborough  Reform  School  you  were  teacher  P 
ir. 
;  was  your  position  there  P 
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A.    Overseer  of  the  first  chair-shop. 

Q.    I  ask  you  in  regard  to  your  position  at  the  Westborough  School  P 

A.    First  toacher. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  first  teacher  at  the  Westborough  Reform 
School? 

A.  To  have  charge  of  the  first  school,  and  also  of  the  yard  and  dining- 
room. 

Q.    How  many  boys  do  you  have  under  your  charge  P 

A.    In  the  school-room  P 

Q.    Tes,  sir. 

A.    An  average  of  about  65. 

Q.    Boys  of  different  ages  P 

A.    Of  all  ages. 

Q.    Mostly  of  the  larger  boys.P 

A.    My  school  is  the  highest  grade. 

Q.    Was  the  boy  Watson  under  your  charge  in  the  school-room  P 

A.    He  was. 

Q.    What  kind  of  boy  was  that  boy  Watson  P 

A.  Well,  he  was  a  passionate  boy ;  a  boy  that  I  never  had  had  bat 
little  trouble  with  previous  to  the  time  which  has  been  spoken  oL 

Q.    Up  to  that  time  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q,  Well,  there  has  been  testimony  here  with  reference  to  the  boy 
Watson,  the  treatment  he  received,  the  punishment  he  received,  and  the 
offence  he  committed  while  under  your  charge.  Do  you  know  the  par- 
ticular case  referred  to  now  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  win  you  tell  us  the  whole  story  about  the  circumstances  of 
the  punishment  oi  the  boy  Watson  P 

A.  About  the  last  of  February,  1876,  Colonel  Shepard  called  me  into 
his  ofiice  and  stated  to  me  that  Watson  was  keeping  company  in  the 
yard  with  a  boy  named  McFeeley,  and  he  thought  they  were  up  to  some 
mischief.  He  wished  to  bring  about  a  separation,  and  wrote  an  order  to 
that  effect,  handed  it  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  call  the  boys  in  and  notify 
them  of  the  fact.  I  went  out  and  called  the  boys  up,  and  read  them  Col. 
Shepard^s  order  that  they  were  not  to  associate  together  while  in  the 
yard.  They  said  they  would  obey  the  order.  They  passed  back  into  the 
yard  and  immediately  went  to  talking  with  each  other  again.  I  called  the 
boys  up,  and  took  McFeeley  and  locked  him  up  in  the  dormitory,  and  took 
Watson  and  placed  him  in  what  is  known  as  the  sweat-box.  That  was  about 
2  o^clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  kept  him  there  until  night,  and  released  him 
about  7  o^clock.  I  placed  him  there  again  the  next  morning,  and  released 
him  at  about  7  o^clock  the  next  night.  Next  morning  I  took  him  into  my 
room  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him  about  his  conduct,  and  he  promised 
me  he  would  obey  the  order  of  the  school.  I  told  him  to  relieve  him  of 
temptation,  he  had  better  take  a  position  in  the  yard,  and  not  mingle 
with  the  other  boys  for  a  couple  of  days.  He  said  he  would  do  so.  Then 
I  released  him  and  let  him  go.  The  first  day  I  released  him.  Colonel 
Shepard  said  he  saw  him  in  company  with  McFeeley.    I  again  took  Mm  to 
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the  office,  and  he  said  ho  had  been  talking^  with  McFoeloy.  He  said  he 
had  only  just  spoken  to  him,  bat  did  not  intend  to  do  anything  wrong.  I 
let  him  go  back  to  the  shop,  and  very  soon  I  had  occasion  to  call  the 
boys  from  the  shop  to  the  bath-room.  When  he  passed  in  the  line,  he 
passed  in  a  very  independent  manner ;  he  threw  his  head  back,  and  had 
his  hands  in  this  way  [with  his  thumbs  in  the  arm-size  of  his  vest] . 
When  he  came  out,  he  went  up  and  down  the  room  openly  and  inde- 
pendently with  the  boy  McFeeley.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  him^ 
but  took  the  boys  in  to  dinner  as  usual.  After  dinner,  as  I  was  passing  out 
of  the  yard,  I  spoke  to  Watson,  and  asked  him  to  come  with  me.  He  re- 
fused to  come,  and  I  paid  no  attention  to  it.  I  went  up  to  the  office  to  send 
the  office-boy  into  the  shop.  Watson  was  then  passed  into  the  shop.  I 
sent  the  office-boy  into  the  shop  to  tell  Watson  to  come  into  the  offioe. 
When  he  came  in  he  had  one  hand  in  his  pocket.  His  right  hand  was  in 
his  pocket  I  stepped  into  the  room  adjoining  the  offioe,  kept  by  Mr. 
Bigelow,  and  I  told  him  I  would  like  to  use  his  room  to  talk  with  a  boy^ 
and  requested  him  to  step  into  the  next  room.  Mr.  Bigelow  did  so,  and 
I  went  out  and  told  Watson  to  come  into  the  room  with  me.  He  came 
in  and  his  hand  was  still  in  his  pocket  I  asked  him  what  ho  had  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  said  he  did  not  want  any  trouble  with  me.  I  asked  him 
again,  and  he  said  he  would  let  me  know  if  I  did  not  let  him  alone.  I 
reached  forward  to  take  it  out  and  he  drew  his  hand  out  of  his  pocket 
with  an  awl,  such  as  is  used  in  the  chair-shop. 

Q.    Describe  it  P 

A.  The  blade  is  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  it  has  a  wooden  handle. 
He  had  the  awl  in  his  hand  in  this  way  [as  a  dagger  is  held],  and  struck 
towards  me  with  the  awl.  I  had  nothing  to  defend  myself  with  except  a 
strap  which  I  carried  in  my  pocket  I  struck  him  with  my  left  hand 
and  pulled  my  strap  out  with  my  right  hand,  and  struck  him  in  the  face 
when  he  came  towards  me  with  the  awl.  I  met  him  with  the  strap  each 
time,  for  two  or  three  times.  He  put  the  awl  through  my  coat  pocket  at 
one  time,  and  also  through  my  coat  and  vest,  on  the  shoulder,  to  my 
body.  At  this  moment,  Mr.  Bigelow  came  in,  took  up  a  chair  and  struck 
the  boy  over  the  head.  The  boy  fell  down  on  the  floor  and  immediately 
jumped  up  again  and  reached  out  and  caught  hold  of  the  door-knob.  I 
saw  Ills  intention  was  to  leave  the  room.  I  seized  him  by  the  coat  col- 
lar, but  he  brought  the  back  of  my  hand  against  the  door  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  break  my  hold,  and  escaped  from  me  and  passed  into  the 
shop.  Then  he,  with  four  other  boys,  I  think,  passed  into  the  yard  with 
awls  in  their  hands.  I  went  out  there,  and  Mr.  Armitage  and  two  or 
three  other  officers  were  there.  I  went  up  to  Watson  and  became 
towards  me  to  strike  me,  but  I  spoke  to  him  and  he  came  to  me,  and  I 
took  him  up  into  my  room.  Before  I  took  him  he  gave  up  his  awl.  I 
bathed  his  face  with  dilute  alcohol  and  water,  where  I  hit  him  with  the 
strap.  As  I  was  taking  him  out  of  the  room  I  met  Col.  Shepard,  and 
he  directed  mo  to  place  him  in  the  lodge.  I  did  so,  and  he  had  charge 
of  him  after  that^  I  had  not  anything  more  to  do  with  it  After  that, 
whatever  was  done  to  him.  Col.  Shepard  did. 

Q,    Several  of  the  boys  have  testified  that  when  Watson  left  that  room 
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and  went  into  the  shop,  he  then  seized  the  awl,  and  that  his  face  \ 
bloody,  and  that  he  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  punished.  ] 
you  strike  him  previous  to  his  threatening  to  assault  you  with  the  awl 

A.  No,  sir.  He  struck  towards  me.  He  had  the  awl  in  his  hand  i 
his  hand  in  his  pocket.  He  drew  it  out  to  strike  me  before  any  puni 
ment  was  administered ;  my  intention  was  not  to  punish  him,  but  to  ti 
the  awl  from  him  and  lock  him  up.  • 

Q.    Well,  in  that  struggle,  how  badly  was  the  boy  hurt  P 

A.  He  was  black  and  blue  in  the  face,  there  was  a  mark  on  his  chi 
and  also  on  his  forehead  over  his  eyebrow. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  strike  him  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  rei 
his  attack  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  are  positive  about  that  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  am  very  positive. 

Q.  Whatever  punishment  he  received,  you  positively  swear  was 
self-defence  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir ;  I  resisted  his  assault.  He  was  one  of  the  most  powei 
boys  we  had  in  the  institution.    I  consider  it  my  duty  to  defend  mys 

Q.    Was  he  a  large  boy  ? 

A.  He  was  not  a  very  tall  boy,  but  very  thick-set,  and  very  muscul 
one  of  the  most  muscular  boys  we  had  in  the  school. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)     What  has  become  of  the  boy  P    Is  he  still  the: 

A.  No,  sir;  he  was  removed  from  the  school  to  the  Bridgews 
Workhouse. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Then,  you  did  not  punish  that  boy  Wat 
at  all  for  the  offence  P 

A.    I  placed  him  in  the  sweat-box. 

Q-    But  not  for  this  final  disregard  of  authority  P 

A.  No,  sir.  I  turned  him  over  to  the  superintendent,  and  he  U 
charge  of  him,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  Workhouse  at  Bridgewa 

Q.  Mr.  Hinckley  states  in  his  charge  that  this  boy  was  severely  p 
ished  and  pounded,  and  that  his  offence  was  resisting  punishment  b 
teacher  of  the  second  school.  Then  you  state  you  did  not  punish  1 
for  an  offence,  but  resisted  his  attack  P 

A.    I  resisted  his  attack. 

Q-  And  the  punishment,  whatever  it  was,  was  given  by  somebody  < 
— the  superintendent  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  your  relations  with  Mr.  Hinckley  P  Mr.  Hinckley  s 
that  your  prolonged  stay  there  in  the  institution  was  quite  unaccountal 
and  he  says  that  perhaps  you  wrote  some  of  the  many  puffs  that  app 
in  the  newspapers.  As  this  is  a  public  statement,  I  would  like  to  kn 
your  relations  with  Mr.  Hinckley  P 

A.    Always  pleasant,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.    They  were  what,  sir  P 

A.    Always  pleasant,  sir.    Mr.  Hinckley  was  one  of  the  outside  office 

Q.    Have  you  ever  written  anything  for  the  papers  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  don^t  recollect  about  it 
47 
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rou  ever  punished,  by  flogging,  any  boy  in  the  institation  in 
lerP 

have,  in  what  I  should  call  in  a  severe  manner.    We  have 
irely  to  maintain  our  discipline, 
ve  put  boys  in  the  sweat-box,  as  it  is  called  P 

:>r  what  offences  have  you  put  boys  in  that  box  ? 
iting  in  ihu  yard,  and  for  repeated  disobedience. 
>r  such  an  offence  as  fighting  in  the  yard,  how  long  have 
y  in  the  sweat-box  ? 
not  over  one  day. 
him  out  at  noon  P 
him  out  at  noon. 

[)u  ever  seen  a  boy  alter  leaving  the  sweat-box  apparently 
his  confinement  thero  ? 
recollect  of  seeing  such  an  instance  there. 
)U  ever  seen  marks  on  a  boy^s  body  which  were  occasioned 
losely  confined  in  the  sweat-box  P 
;  1  don^t  recollect  seeing  them. 

>u  ever  seen  a  boy  come  out  of  the  sweat-box  with  his  legs 
)  and  the  cords  swollen  P 

m  ever  seen  a  boy  with  his  hand  very  much  swollen  P 

lever  noticed  it. 

the  longest  time  you  remember  having  kept  a  boy  in  the 

^o  successive  days  is  the  longest,  putting  the  boy  in  in 
ad  taking  him  out  at  noon ;  putting  him  back  and  taking 
tit,  and  the  same  the  next  day. 
!  detained  as  a  part  of  the  punishment,  or  because   he 

bUtP 

lot  show  any  signs  of  being  punished  for  the  wrong.     He 

be  released ;  he  seemed  to  be  sullen. 

kept  in  there  because  he  appeared  to  be  sullen  and  dis- 


ce  has  b^en  made  to  a  meeting  of  the  officers,  several  times 

ry  last  in  the  institution.     Do  you  remember  any  sach 

luary  lastP 

so,  sir;  yes,  sir.     Hardly  a  month  passes  but  what  the 

Led  together  for  consultation. 

call  to  mind  any  particular  consultation  in  January  P 

ict  one  time  when  the  officers  were  called  in, — the  officers, 

irs  of  the  outside  8chools,~and  questions  were  asked  in 

weat-box  and  the  strait-jacket.    I  don^t  know  whether  that 

[me  you  refer  to  or  not 

remember  the  time  P 

remember  the  exact  date ;  I  should  think  it  was  last  Janu- 

lot  be  certain. 
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Q.    What  was  the  nature  of  the  consultation  P 

A.  At  that  time,  the  question  was  which  was  the  more  se 
ment, — what  was  known  as  the  box,  or  the  strait-jacket. 

Q.  Was  there  any  special  change  made  in  the  mode  or 
ishment  in  consequence  of  that  consultation  P 

•A.    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  remetaber  a  consultation  of  the  officers  in  the 
December,  1876  P 

A.  I  do  not  call  it  to  mind  now.  I  presume  there  was  oi 
were  several  at  that  time. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  a  witness  of  punishment  by  the  use  of 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  the  instance  that  you  were  witness  of? 

A.  It  was  in  the  case  of  disorderly  conduct  of  boys  whi]< 
the  lodge. 

Q.    Well,  when  was  it,  and  who  were  the  boys  P 

A.  Longdon  was  one  of  the  boys,  and  I  think  John  \ 
another. 

Q.    Well,  can  you  remember  when  that  was  P 

A.  I  should  think  it  was  last  January,  or  the  first  of 
would  not  be  certain  about  the  time. 

Q.    This  y ear  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  conduct,  while  in  the  cell,  that  caused 
mentP 

A.  They  were  yelling  and  stamping  after  the  boys  ha 
night ;  I  think  that  was  the  cause  of  this  punishment. 

Q.    When  was  the  water  administered  to  them  P 

A.    The  next  morning. 

Q.    Who  by  ? 

A.    By  Col.  Shepard. 

Q.  Were  they  at  the  time,  or  just  previous  to  the  appli( 
water,  riotous ;  or  was  it  for  riotous  conduct  during  the  ni^ 
were  punished  P 

A.  They  had  been  riotous  during  the  night,  and  also  durin 
ing. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  application  of  water  for  the  ( 
administered,  to  be  too  severe  P 

A.    I  did  not  think  so  at  the  time  P 

Q.    Do  you  think  so  now  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  call  to  mind  any  other  punishment  by  water, 
or  by  whipping  with  the  strap,  which  you  now  consider  to  hj 
severe  P 

A.    I  do  not  think  of  any  now,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  boys  having  been 
sweat-box  too  long,  so  that  it  was  too  severe  a  punishment  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  of  my  personal  knowledge. 
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you  ever  hear  of  any  boy  having  been  kept  there  so  long  as  to 
3m  a  cruel  punishment? 
ink  not,  sir ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

i  have  just  testified  that  this  was  the  only  instance  of  the  use  of 
you  were  personally  knowing  to  ? 

,  sir ;  excepting  the  night  of  the  riot.    It  was  used  at  that  time, 
not  refer  to  that    You  were  at  the  Meriden  institution  previ- 
g  at  Westborough  ? 
,  sir. 
T  long  P 

ut  eight  months,  I  think. 
It  was  your  position  there  ? 
:er  of  the  first  chair-shop. 

:e  you  familiar  with  the  punishments  of  that  institution  ? 
,  sir. 

compared  with  those  of  the  Westborough  institution,  were 
or  less  severe  P 
ink  they  were  more  severe. 

•e  they,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Westborough  insfdtu- 
or  less  frequent  P  ' 

kpping  was  more  frequent  than  in  the  Westborough  school. 
V  was  strapping  administered  at  the  Meriden  institution  P 
different  ofilcers. 

irhat  form  P    On  the  boys'  hands,  or  all  parts  of  the  body  P 
the  boys'  hands,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 
*e  there  other  means  of  punishment  in  the  Meriden  institution, 
>f  flogging  P 

,  sir ;  we  had  a  lodge,  and  a  box  similar  to  what  we  call  the 
That  was  not  the  name  it  was  called ;  it  was  called  the  box. 
}  the  punishment  the  same  there  as  at  Westborough  P 
,  sir. 

you  ever  know  a  boy  to  experience  unnecessarily  severe 
1  the  box  at  Meriden  P 
not  recollect  it 

^our  judgment,  as  teacher  and  overseer  of  the  boys,  do  you 
boys  at  Westborough  have  been  unnecessarily  severely  pun- 
sir ;  I  do  not  consider  there  is  more  suffering  than  is  necessary 
Q  good  discipline, 
you  quite  sure  about  that  P 
1. 

LiRMAN.    I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Sanborn.)     I  have  a  question  in  connection  with  the 
vhich  the  Chairman  has  just  asked  you,  Mr.  Armitage. 
name  is  Wheatley,  sir. 

Wheatley,  is  it  your  opinion  that  this  statement  in  regard  to 
7  of  the  punishments  is  true  or  not,  that  the  punishments  by 
e  subordinate  officers  and  employes  of  the  institution  have,  at 
I  injudicious  and  unnecessarily  severe  P    Is  that  your  opinion  P 
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A.    With  the  exception  of  one  instance,  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.    What  instance? 

A.  The  Rawson  case.  As  I  testified  before  the  Conmiitte^ 
think,  from  what  I  learned,  that  might  have  been  unnecessai 
although  I  did  not  know  about  it  personally — only  by  hearsay, 
know  anything  about  the  case,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.    Now,  in  regard  to  your  own  punishments  when  did 
your  reports  ? 

A.    At  the  end  of  the  month. 

Q.    Were  you  required  to  date  your  punishments  P 

A.  There  was  nothing  said,  particularly,  about  that.  We  i 
down  the  number  of  punishments;  we  had  administered  ( 
month ;  sometimes  the  exact  date  was  put  down,  and  sometim 

Q.    What  record  did  you  keep  of  the  date  ? 

A.    In  a  memorandum-book. 

Q.    What  sort  of  a  memorandum-book  P 

A.    Well,  a  small  book. 

Q.    Have  you  that  here  P 

A.    I  do  not  think  I  have ;  I  think  not 

Q.    Was  the  memorandum-book  arranged  by  months  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  just  a  blank  book. 

Q.  How  do  you  know,  then,  the  punishments  included  in  < 
firom  those  in  another  P  Did  you  write  at  the  head  of  the  paj 
April,  May,  etc. 

A.  When  I  conmienced  a  month,  I  always  put  down  the  r 
the  date  of  the  month,  and  then  the  names  of  the  boys. 

Q.    Did  you  put  down  the  day  of  the  month  P 

A.    Not  always. 

Q.    Why  not  P 

A.  I  did  not  consider  it  necessary.  It  was  the  punishme 
month  that  we  had  to  report,  and  I  did  not  think  of  the  day. 

Q.    Was  that  required  P 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not ;  I  may  have  been 
that ;  I  cannot  state  whether  that  was  required  or  not ;  I  am  n 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  these  and  see  whether  or  not  they 
reports  [handing  witness  a  package  of  reports] . 

A.    This  first  one  is ;  the  second  is ;  I  guess  they  are  all  mil 

Q.  Now,  there  are  twelve  months, — will  you  see  in  how  mat 
months  you  reported  the  date  and  in  how  many  you  omitted  it  ] 

A.  The  first  month  the  dates  are  all  reported ;  five  of  ther 
have  the  exact  dates  and  the  others  have  not. 

Q.    Seven  without  and  five  with  the  dates. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Then  your  practice  was  not  to  put  in  the  dates. 

A.  Well,  it  was  about  five  to  seven ;  in  five,  the  practice  wsu 
the  dates ;  in  seven,  it  was  not. 

Q.    Why  did  your  practice  vary  P 

A.  I  could  not  state ;  I  thought  if  I  put  down  the  date  of  i 
it  was  sufficient. 
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you  had  charge  of  one  room  or  set  of  boya,  exclusively  ? 

charge  of  one  room,  but  the  boys  we  changed. 

many  l>oy8  did  you  have  in  your  charge  ? 

1  average,  about  65  in  my  school-room. 

Jie  number  vary  in  the  summer  or  winter  P    Was  it  less  or 

ither  season  P 

,  there  has  not  been  very  much  difference.    Sometimes  after 

met  in  April  the  number  would  be  less,  but  we  would  fill  up 

joon. 

rding  to  your  record,  which  you  have  just  testified  to  as 

nflicted  in  the  month  of  November  165  blows  P 

;  year  was  that  P 

November,  1876.     Do  you  remember  whether  that  was,  par- 

lisorderly  month  P 

k  November  was  a  full  average  for  disorder. 

6  month  of  January,  you  inflicted  220  blows  P 

times  we  punished  in  another  way  besides  the  strap. 

was  the  number  so  much  greater  in  January  than  in  Novem- 

gave  165  blows  in  November  and  220  in  January.    Were  the 

lisorderly  in  January  than  in  November  P 

I  think,  take  the  month  through,  they  were. 

5  month  of  February,  you  inflicted  97  blows ;  in  January,  220. 

ere  such  a  difference  in  the  two  months  P 

3  month  of  February  we  were  relieved  of  thirteen  boys  in  my 

Jieso  all  been  in  your  school  P 
^e  part  of  them  had. 
many  of  them  had  P 

Id  not  state  exactly ;  I  think  perhaps  eight  or  ten  of  them, 
there  any  other  reason  P 

the  riot,  a  number  of  our  boys  were  kept  locked  up  for  some 
aced  in  the  dormitories, 
is  the  name  of  this  Watson  boy  P 
ih. 
many  times  during  the  year  have  you  punished  Joseph  Wat- 

tall. 

Joseph  Watson,  whose  name  appears  in  one  of  these  reports, 

punished  P 

not  certain  at  what  time  he  left  school,  but  if  I  remember 
uld  not  come  within  the  past  year. 

I  am  speaking  of  this  year,  which  is  from  March  1, 1876,  to 
7.  I  find  on  the  4th  of  March,  1876,  Joseph  Watson  received 
ows  with  the  strap,  which  had  no  effect,  and  the  offence  is 
I. 

that  is  the  time  I  just  related  to  the  Conmiittee. 
is  the  occasion  of  it  P 
)ir. 
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Q.  Was  this  the  punishment  you  inflicted  upon  him  after  he  attac 
youP 

A.    It  was  inflicted  at  the  time. 

Q.    Was  it  before  or  after  he  attacked  you  P 

A.    I  did  not  strike  him  mitil  he  tried  to  strike  me. 

Q.  Then  these  20  blows  that  were  inflicted  by  you,  represent 
nmnber  of  times  he  struck  at  you  P 

A.  He  struck  at  me  more  than  20  times  himself,  and  I  repliec 
his  attacks  with  my  strap.  In  my  excitement,  I  may  not  have  given 
number  exact. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  this  to  represent  the  number  of  passes  he  no 
towards  you  while  he  was  assaulting  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  blows  inflicted  before  or  after  he  had  been  knoc 
down  with  the  chair  P 

A.  Before.  I  may  have  struck  him  once  or  twice  aft;erwards.  "N 
of  them,  before. 

Q.  Had  he  an  awl  in  his  possession  at  the  time  he  was  knocked  d< 
by  the  chair  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Will  you  swear  to  that  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  guide  your  recollection  as  to  how  m 
blows  you  struck  after  he  was  knocked  down  by  the  chair  P 

A.    I  do  not  recollect,  sir. 

Q.    What  position  was  .he  in  when  you  inflicted  these  blows  P 

A.    Facing  me,  and  striking  at  me  with  an  awl. 

Q.    No ;  I  mean  after  he  was  knocked  down  P 

A.    His  position  was  immediately  on  his  feet  again. 

Q.    With  the  awl  in  his  hand  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  took  the  awl  in  his  hand.  I  don't  know  whethei 
handed  it  to  me  or  Mr.  Armitage. 

Q.    It  was  taken  from  him  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Why  not? 

A.    Because  he  escaped  before  we  could  get  at  him. 

Q.    There  were  two  of  you  P 

A.    What  was  the  question  P 

Q.    There  were  two  of  you  against  the  boy  ? 

A.    Well,  he  was  only  against  me  before  Mr.  Bigelow  struck  him. 

Q.    Well,  you  and  Mr.  Bigelow,  both  struck  the  boy  ? 

A.    I  think  we  did. 

Q.    The  boy  was  down,  and  you  did  not  disarm  him  P 

A.  I  have  related  to  you  already,  that  immediately  after  the  boy  ' 
knocked  down,  or  as  soon  as  he  could,  he  reached  the  door,  and  made 
escape  by  breaking  from  me.    I  had  hold  of  him  with  one  hand. 

Q.    How  old  a  boy  was  Watson  P 

A.    I  could  not  state. 

Q.    WashelGP 
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A.    I  should  judge  that  he  was,  although  I  could  not  state. 

Col.  Shepard.    He  is  19. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Col.  Shepard  says  he  is  19.  How  long  had 
Watson  been  under  your  charge  at  the  time  this  occurred  ? 

A.  He  had  been  in  my  school  for,  perhaps,  four  or  five  months ;  he 
was  promoted  from  a  second  school  during  the  summer. 

Q.    Was  he  promoted  for  good  conduct  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  for  advancement  in  studies.  We  promote  for  advance- 
ment in  studies. 

Q.  Had  he  ever  been  punished  previous  to  this,  during  the  time  he 
was  in  your  class  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  had. 

Q.    Had  his  conduct  been  such  as  to  deserve  punishment  ? 

A.    His  conduct  had  never  been  very  bad  in  school. 

Q.    Had  his  conduct  been  such  as  to  deserve  punishment  P 

A.  I  think  if  he  had  deserved  it  he  would  have  received  it ;  he  was 
only  in  the  school  three  or  four  months ;  his  conduct  was  not  of  the  best. 

Q.  What  was  his  reputation  as  to  conduct,  when  he  came  into  your 
school  P 

A.  He  had  never  given  trouble  in  the  school-room.  He  had  been  in 
Miss  Clark^s  school,  and  I  had  heard  of  no  trouble. 

Q.    Had  you  the  impression  that  he  was  a  depraved  boy  P 

A.    That  was  his  reputation. 

Q.    Who  gave  it  to  him  P 

A.    The  ofl5cers  of  the  school. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen,  then,  that  in  three  or  four  months  his  conduct 
was  so  good  he  did  not  deserve  punishment  P 

A.  Sometimes,  the  worst  boys  we  have  behave  the  best  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  Their  influence  is  very  bad  on  the  other  boys.  They  put 
up  a  job,  and  laugh  to  see  it  carried  out 

Q.  Did  you  think  Watson  was  the  worst  boy  you  ever  had  under  your 
charge  there  P 

A.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.    In  some  respects,  you  think  he  was  P 

A.    I  only  punished  him  once ;  that  was  in  the  manner  described. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  he  answered  me,  that  he  did  not  punish 
him,  but  that  whatever  occurred  was  in  resistance  to  the  boy^s  attack  on 
him.  It  was  not  punishment.  He  was  turned  over  to  the  superintendent, 
or  some  one  else. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    Let  us  be  quite  sure  about  that 

Mr.  Prbsgott.  Allow  me  to  ask  this  question :  When  did  this  punish- 
ment of  the  boy  Watson  happen  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.  The  4th  of  March,  1876.  The  witness  has  sworn  that 
that  was  the  date. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    You  are  under  oath,  are  you  notP 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  date. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  that  report  and  state  whether  the  event  you  have 
described  to  the  Conmiittee  took  place  on  that  date  P 
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A.  It  is  put  down  here  as  the  4th.  I  think  that  was  the  day,  altl 
I  may  be  mistaken.  ^ 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Htde.)     Well,  that  is  the  one  P 

A.  That  is  the  report,  and  I  think  that  is  the  date ;  I  will  not  b 
tain.    It  might  have  been  the  4th  or  5th. 

Q.    You  made  this  report? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.    Then  the  statement  here  is  likely  to  be  correct  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Peescott.)  What  do  I  understand  the  marks  on 
book  here  to  mean  ?     [Showing  witness  a  book.] 

A.  Four  would  indicate  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  boy,  and 
not  as  good. 

Q.  Well,  will  you,  from  the  records  here,  state  with  regard  to  W 
how  many  errors  he  received  during  the  month  of  December  ? 

A.    This  is  December,  1876.     [Referring  to  the  page  in  the  book. 

Q.    That  was  the  December  previous  to  the  assault  of  March,  18 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    In  regard  to  the  month  of  December ;  how  many  errors  did  he  ] 

A.    He  is  marked,  on  two  occasions,  three  for  two  days. 

Q.  He  received  only  two  errors  for  that  month.  Now,  turn  t 
month  of  January,  please. 

A.  During  that  month  I  was  away  part  of  the  time,  and  Mr.  Rici 
the  school  in  my  absence ;  he  did  not  mark  the  boys  at  all.  I  a 
filled  out  the  book  with  four  on  my  return. 

Q.    What  is  the  record  of  Watson  during  the  month  of  January  f 

A.    There  is  only  one  error,  I  think,  there. 

Q.    Turn,  now,  to  the  next  month, — the  month  of  February. 

A.    One  in  February. 

Mr.  Hyde  (referring  to  the  great  book).    Here  seems  to  be  a 
of  the  Watson  boy :  for  the  month  of  January,  one  in  school  and  f 
the  shop ;  in  February,  one  in  school  and  three  in  the  shop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Was  this  the  most  severe  punishmei 
ever  gave  a  boy  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  may  have  punished  by  more  blows,  but  I  do  not 
I  used  them  more  forcibly. 

The  Chairman.  Won't  you  turn  your  face  toward  the  Committee 
time  you  speak  P    We  cannot  hear  you  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  You  made  a  record  of  the  boy  Watson 
school? 

A.    In  the  school. 

Q.    What  is  your  record  in  the  month  of  January  P 

A.    Only  one  error  here. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  book  to  which  it  is  transferred,  I  see  it  is  trans 
four  [reading],  "  Joseph  Watson,  four  errors." 

Mr.  Hyde.    That  is  wrong. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Was  Watson  ever  placed  by  you  in  the  i 
boxP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

4» 
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How  many  times  P 

Only  once,  I  think.  ' 

When  was  that  P 

That  was  the  time  I  refer  to  in  my  statement  to  the  Committee. 

It  was  the  same  time  P 

It  was  before. 

The  same  day  P 

No,  sir. 

The  same  month  P 

Yes,  sir. 

That  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  put  in  the  sweat-box  by  you  ? 

I  think  so. 

Was  he  ever  put  in  the  lodge  by  you  P 

I  do  not  recollect  ever  putting  him  in  the  lodge. 

Then  your  testimony  amounts  to  this :  that  the  only, punishments 
on  ever  received  from  you  were  once  with  the  strap  and  once  in  the 
b-box,  in  1876. 

I  punished  him  once  during  the  summer  of  1875  with  the  strap.     I 

I  punished  him  once  with  the  strap. 

e  Chairman.  Before  we  leave  this  point,  I  want  to  have  this  thing 
ictly  and  clearly  brought  out,  so  that  no  member  of  this  Committee 
misapprehend  the  fact.  Mr.  Hinckley's  statement  with  reference  to 
oy  Watson  says : — 

'he  boy  Watson,  who  was  transferred  to  Bridgewater  last  spring, 
)eaten  about  the  head  several  weeks  before  he  was  taken  from  here, 
%t  he  hardly  looked  like  a  human  being.  The  skin  was  broken  in 
al  places  on  his  face  and  head,  and  the  bruises  were  so  black  and 
en  that  he  was  a  horrible  sight  to  look  upon.  His  friends  could  not 
recognized  him.  Boys  from  the  institute  say  that  beefsteak  was 
ed  to  his  bruises  to  remove  the  discoloration  before  he  was  taken  to 
re  water.  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Armitage  would  know  about  the  latter.  I 
A^'atson  after  he  was  pounded  and  put  in  the  lodge,  where  he  was 
for  I  don't  know  how  many  weeks  before  he  was  sent  away.  His 
30  was  resisting  punishment  by  the  teacher  of  the  first  school,  Mr. 
atley." 

en]  it  goes  on  with  some  comments  with  reference  to  Mr.  Wheatley. 
,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Wheatley's  statement,  it  is  exactly  this :  the 
las  never  received  punishment  there — did  not  receive  punishment 
Mr.  Wheatley  at  all.  If  we  do  not  get  it  right,  let  us  have  it  right 
as  the  boy  punished  by  Mr.  Wheatley  for  communicating  with  a  boy 
3  yard,  alter  being  reprimanded  several  times  not  to  do  it.  He  went 
;o  punish  this  boy  for  this  ofience ;  he  was  assaulted  by  the  boy 
a  dirk,  or  awl.  In  resisting  that  assault  upon  him,  this  boy  received 
reatment,  but  it  was  not  a  punishment  for  the  offence  he  had  com- 
d.  It  is  a  marked  difference  whether  this  boy  received  this  punish- 
for  an  offence  which  he  previously  committed,  or  whether  he  re- 
d  it  in  consequence  of  the  assault  made  upon  Mr.  Wheatley.  There 
leen  an  evident  effort  made  in  the  examination  of  the  previous  wit- 
to  show  that  this  assault,  this  punishment  that  the  boy  received,  was 
nsequence  of  the  offence  which  he  had  previously  committed.  Now, 
lerstand  the  testimony  to  be  directly  to  the  fact  that  he  received  it  in 
^quence  of  an  assault,  and  in  resisting  that  assault  made  upon  Mr. 
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Wheatley  with  an  awl.  It  is  the  most  flagrai] 
the  Committee,  and  as  it  has  appeared  in  th( 
punishment  in  the  institution,  it  is  proper  tl: 
right  at  this  time,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Cc 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
cussed.  Of  course,  we  are  to  remember  the 
flicted  the  punishment  as  untrue.  As  the  fact 
directly  and  forcibly  in  the  testimony  of  this 
would  be  well  also  for  the  Committee  not  t 
called,  that  were  in  the  chair-shop  at  the  tim 
come  in  there  with  his  body  bruised  and  his 
and  no  weapon  in  his  hand, — that  he  came  in 

The  Chairman.    I  am  aware  of  that,  and 
have  made  straight  here.    We  have  the  b 
Wheatley  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Hyde.    How  about  Mr.  Bigelow  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  think  I  can  draw  out  thes 
any  misunderstanding. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Mr.  Wheatley,  yo 
offence  for  which  Joseph  Watson  was  punish* 
he  was  punished  P 

A.  Of  course.  In  striking  Watson  with  tl 
do,  I  had  to  make  some  report  of  it,  and  so  1 1 
blank. 

Q.    What  was  his  offence? 

A.    I  have  explained  that  to  you. 

Q.    What  was  it  ? 

A.    Assaulting  me  with  an  awl. 

Q.    Was  that  the  reas6n  he  received  it  ? 

A.    It  was,  sir. 

Q.  Should  you  not  have  punished  him  i 
with  the  awl  ? 

A.    My  intention  was  to  take  Watson  and 
not  communicate  with  this  boy. 

Q.    What  was  the  offence  ? 

A.    Disobedience. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  told  that  t 
no  time  to  spend  in  that  repetition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  You  testified  th 
Bigelow's  room  P 

A.    To  disarm  him. 

Q.    You  had  no  intention  of  inflicting  a  pu 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  here  on  oath  that  you  did 
blow  until  he  assaulted  you  ? 

A.    I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  think  that  settles  it  as  far 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Do  I  understai 
a  memorandum-book,  where  you  recorded  tb 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Then  these  are  transcribed,  the  seven  following  months  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  please  explain  why,  during  the  whole  of  the  month 
i  August,  you  have  not  transcribed  in  any  case  what  the  offence  was  for 
rhich  these  boys  were  punished  ? 

A.    That  was  an  omission  on  my  part ;  I  intended  to  put  it  down. 

Q.    Was  it  recorded  on  the  memorandum-book  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  was. 

Q.  You  have  not  given  the  offence,  nor  made  any  remarks  on  this 
ecord  to  four,  six,  eight,  ten  punishments,  and  your  only  excuse  is  that 
t  is  an  omission  on  your  part  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  omitted  to  copy  the  offences  from  my  book. 

Mr.  Prescott.  Ten  punishments  in  the  month  of  August,  and  the 
ffences  are  not  recorded. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  And  for  all  these,  126  blows  were  inflicted.  There  is 
lo  record  whatever  as  to  the  offence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  you  know  a  boy  in  the  institution  by 
be  name  of  Louis  A.  Otis  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  is  the  reputation  of  that  boy  P 

A.    Very  good,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Well,  is  he  not  called  one  of  the  best  boys  in  the  institution,  and 
Dtirely  trustworthy  P 

A.    Yes,  sir.    I  think  that  Otis  would  rank  as  one  of  our  best  boys. 

Q.    Is  he  not  considered  a  trustworthy  boy  P 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  bis  veracity  in  question. 

Q.    You  never  heard  his  veracity  in  question  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Wheatley,  in  your  judgment,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  riot 
n  the  12th  of  January  last  P 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  main  cause  of  the  riot  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
^e  boys  to  escape  before  the  completion  of  the  new  enlargement  that 
[)me  of  them  would  be  transferred  to.  There  was  one  cause  that  might 
ave  added  to  it :  a  list  of  the  incorrigible  boys  got  into  the  possession 
f  the  boys,  and  enabled  them  to  know  what  their  destiny  was,  and  that 
lade  some  of  them  very  much  more  uneasy  than  before. 

Q.  Would  you  state,  generally,  that  in  your  judgment  the  cause  of 
lat  riot  was  the  fear  on  the  part  of  those  boys  of  being  transferred  to 
le  new  building  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  was  one  cause. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Louis  A.  Otis,  on  the  night  of  the  riot,  that  the  whole 
impus  was  because  Mr.  Bigelow  muggled  Collins  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  didn't  tell  him  so,  because  he  didn't  do  that. 

The  Chairman.    May  I  ask  who  Louis  A.  Otis  is  ? 

Mr.  Prescott.  He  is  an  inmate  of  the  Reform  School.  He  was 
rought  before  the  sub-committee  of  this  Committee  as  one  of  the  trust- 
orthy  boys  whose  word  could  be  relied  upon,  and  Dr.  Harvey  was 
ixious  to  have  us  question  him  in  regard  to  the  riot  He  was  imme- 
lately  brought  in,  and  I  think  he  was  the  best-looking  boy  the  Committee 
kw  at  the  institution.    The  first  question  put  to  him,  after  getting  his 
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name  and  age,  and  how  long  he  had  been  there, 
— the  first  question  put  to  him  was.  What  was 
January  12  ?  and  he  said  that  it  was  because  '. 
Collins ;  that  is,  had  struck  Collins  in  the  mouti 

The  Chairman.  That  is  satisfactory,  becaus 
report.    I  never  heard  the  name. 

Mr.  Prescott.  The  question  was  asked  how 
Wheatley,  teacher  of  the  first  school,  told  him 
on,  that  they  could  lay  the  whole  of  this  rumpi 
for  having  mugged  Collins. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Now,  do  I  unders 
you  did  not  tell  that  to  that  boy  P 

A.    I  did  not  make  that  statement  to  the  boy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Will  you  say  if  th< 
on  these  papers,  was  a  pretty  good  boy  ? 

A.    He  was  a  pretty  good  boy ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Why,  then,  did  you  punish  him  with  the 

A.    Because  he  was  disorderly. 

Q.    What  was  the  nature  of  his  disorder  ? 

A.  I  think  the  nature  of  his  disorder  was  n< 
during  a  singing  exercise.  He  was  a  boy  who  ^ 
privileges,  and  he  did  not,  sometimes,  come  do\v 
institution,  as  he  ought  to  do. 

Q.    How  many  blows  did  you  give  him  ? 

A.    Down  here  it  is  16.     [Referring  to  the  re 

Q.    What  date  is  that? 

A.    The  month  of  December,  1876. 

Q.    What  day  P 

A.    The  day  is  not  down ;  only  the  month. 

Q.    What  number  of  blows  did  you  give  him 

A.     [Referring  to  another  report]     Twelve. 

Q.    What  month  was  that  P 

A.    January,  1877.    This  was  the  report  for  • 

Q.    That  was  the  succeeding  month  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Then,  if  I  understand  correctly,  you  puni 
in  your  charge  with  16  blows  in  the  month  o 
blows  in  the  month  of  January,  with  the  strap  •! 

A.    That  is  what  the  report  says. 

Q.    Was  he  one  of  your  best  boys  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  he  stands  veiy  well  in  the  scho< 

Q.    Was  he  one  of  your  best  boys  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  think  that  he  was ;  he  ^ 
boy ;  he  was  rather  inclined  to  be  disorderly  at 

Q.    Was  he  punished  for  making  this  statemc 

A.    I  did  not  punish  him  for  that ;  I  did  not  1 

Mr.  Hyde.  This  was  all  in  December  and  * 
mittee  went  up  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  you  always  c 
person  P 
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A.    No,  sir ;  I  never  made  a  practice  of  doing  it 

Q.    What  strap  did  you  use  ? 

A.  I  have  used  one  similar  to  the  lighter  one,  and  there  was  one  which 
I  kept  in  the  office  similar  to  that. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  use  one  of  the  other  kind  ? 

A.  I  may  have  used  one  like  this,  the  heavier  strap,  although  it  was 
not  common. 

Q.    I  do  not  understand.    If  you  will  speak  up — 

A.    I  may  have  used  a  strap  like  this,  but  commonly  used  the  lighter  one. 

Q.    Didn't  you  carry  one  about  your  person  ? 

A.    I  may  have  done  it 

Q.    Did  you  ever  use  a  round  trace,  or  tug  P 

A.    No,  sir  ? 

Q.    Did  you  punish  boys  over  the  body  ? 

A.    I  punished  them  on  the  hand,  not  over  the  body. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  record  of  your  punishments  by  confinement  in 
the  sweat-box  P 

A.  If  I  confine  a  boy  in  the  sweat-box,  I  make  mention  of  it  in  my 
school  records.        \ 

Q.    Are  your  records  here  P 

A.    Yes,  sir.     [Presenting  them.] 

Q.    Haven't  you  confined  boys  in  the  box  since  March,  1876  P 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q.    Don't  you  know  you  have  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  since  March,  1876, 1  know  I  have.  I  was  thinking  of 
March,  1877. 

Q.  About  how  many  boys  have  you  confined  in  the  sweat-box  in  the 
past  year,  from  the  first  of  March,  1876,  to  the  first  of  March,  1877  P 

A.  I  could  not  state,  sir.  I  sometimes  put  it  down  as  strait-jacket, 
because  we  do  at  times  call  it  the  strait-jacket. 

Q.  About  how  many  boys  did  you  put  in  the  strait-jacket  dnring  the 
past  year,  according  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  P 

A.    I  should  think,  perhaps,  ten ;  I  should  hardly  think  as  many  as  that 

Q.    How  long  did  you  confine  the  boys  there  P 

A.    Very  rarely  over  one  day. 

Q.  What  about  this  record  of  March,  1876,  "John  W.  Ryan,  5,  6,  7, 
box,  box,  box."    What  does  that  mean, — three  days  P 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q.  How  many  days  was  that  boy  confined  in  May,  1876, — tlie  same 
boy  P  The  same  boy  was  confined,  according  to  your  record,  four  days 
in  succession. 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  the  one  that  put  him  in  the  box  at 
that  time.  The  boy  was  absent  from  my  school  and  in  the  box,  but  I 
could  not  state  who  put  him  in  there. 

Mr.  Htde.  He  may  have  been  put  in  from  the  chair-shop,  and  being 
absent  from  theT  school,  might  be  marked  as  in  the  box. 

Mr.  Prescott.  But  the  records  show  that  the  boy  was  in  the  swea*- 
box  four  days  in  succession. 

Witness.    He  is  now  down  in  the  house  of  correction  at  Worcester. 

Mr.  Pbescott.    Well,  the  box  probably  didnt  do  him  much  good.  then. 
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Q.     (By  Mr.  Sanbokn.)    How  long  did  you  serve  at  M 

A.    I  think  about  eight  months,  sir. 

Q.    What  year  was  that  P 

A.     1874, 1  think. 

Q.    Who  was  the  superintendent  ? 

A.    Mr.  Ingham. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  there  at  the  time  Dr.  Hatch  was  sup< 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  the  sweat-box  was  in  there 

A,    It  was. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  so  ?  , 

A.  I  know  from  a  statement  of  the  officers,  whose  vei 
question. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  use  it  there  ? 

A.    I  think  I  did. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  keep  boys  in  it  there  P 

A.    Not  more  than  one  day. 

Q.    How  long  at  Westborough  P 

A.    I  think  not  over  two  days. 

Q.  Haven't  you  inflicted  more  than  double  the  punisl] 
borough  you  did  at  Meriden  P  The  longest  time  at  Mei 
was  one  day.    Did  you  ever  keep  a  boy  in  two  days  at  Me: 

A.    I  do  not  remember.    I  have  done  it  at  Westborougl 

Q.    Didn't  you  keep  a  boy  in  at  Westborough  three  day 

A.    I  might  have  done  so. 

Q.    Who  was  the  boy  P 

A.    I  could  not  state. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Did  you— 

The  Chairman.    One  at  a  time,  one  at  a  time,  please, 
ining  this  witness  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  am,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  dont  interrupt  him,  Mr.  Presc 
never  get  through  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Htde.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  say.  Unless  so 
ines  the  witness,  and  gets  through  with  him,  we  cannot  i 
I  understood  the  Chairman  had  started  out,  and  then  three 
have  been  asking  questions  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  have  never  given  up  the  witness ;  h 
cross-examination. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  proceed,  Mr.  Sanborn, 
waste  our  time  P 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  You  punished  the  boy  Otis,  a 
of  your  best  boys.  Was  it  your  practice  to  punish  your 
your  worst  boys  P 

A.  I  punished  a  boy  for  the  offences  he  committed,  wit 
his  character. 

•Q.  Well,  were  the  boys  punished  most  frequently  the 
were  they  not  P 

A.  Sometimes  we  had  cases  among  our  worst  boys  a 
among  our  best 
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lat  was  your  practice  ?    Did  the  worst  boys  get  ponished  more 

'  than  the  others  ? 

ink  they  did. 

I  the  boys  above  the  age  of  16  get  punished  more  frequently 

)thers  P 

lould  think  perhaps  they  did.    I  think  most  of  our  punishments 

rer  boys  oyer  16  years  of  age. 

s^e  you  any  doubt  on  that  point  ? 

,  sir ;  I  think  I  am  safe  in  making  that  statement 

10  is  the  worst  boy  you  ever  had  under  your  charge  at  West- 

)uld  not  say. 

ill,  form  some  opinion.    Was  Watson  the  worst  boy  P 
some  respects  he  was. 
lat  boy  did  you  punish  most  severely  P 

link,  perhaps,  the  most  severe  punishment  was  that  I  gave  Wat- 
nay  be  termed  a  punishment,  or  my  action  in  self-defence  in 
)n  case  was,  perhaps  the  severest, 
xt  to  that,  which  boy  did  you  punish  severely  P 
ould  not  state. 

j11,  I  will  refresh  your  memory  a  little.     You  reported  in  the 
December  last,  30  severe  blows  with  the  strap  on  Robinson, 
ame  number  on  John  Donovan.    That  is  the  largest  number  I 
ur  book.    The  offence  was  stubbornness, 
[link  Donovan^s  punishment  was  the  most  severe. 
e  you  sure  that  you  counted  the  blows  ? 
link  I  did. 

i  you  ever  give  more  than  30  blows  to  any  other  boy  P 
rould  not  state. 

3re  these  blows  on  the  hand  or  on  the  backP 
hink  Robinson  was  punished  on  the  hand,  and  Donovan  was 
on  the  hand. 

w,  state  the  nature  of  their  offences  P 
lat  month  was  that,  sir  P 
ere  is  your  report,  sir  P 
[link  I  have  got  it  down  right 
all,  that  is  in  general  terms. 

binson  was  always  a  loose,  disorderly  boy ;  not  a  very  bad  boy, 
y  loose,  disorderly  boy,  who  was  inclined  to  break  the  rules  of 
1. 

hat  did  he  do  on  this  occasion  ? 

metimes  these  punishments  were  not  given  for  offences  com- 
b  the  time.  Sometimes  there  were  old  offences  which  seemed 
'  to  be  settled. 

iw  was  that  accumulation  made  upP 

ould  see  that  very  plainly  with  my  eyes,  and  remarked  them. 
>  you  make  any  marks  showing  the  conduct  of  a  boy  P 
B  have  to  keep  a  memorandum  of  the  boys^  daily  conduct, 
d  you  in  this  case  P 
lon^t  know ;  but  I  had  no  trouble  about  keeping  it 
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Q.    Now,  state  aboat  the  boy  Donovan  ? 

A.  In  the  case  of  the  boy  Donovan,  he  was  note 
at  times  would  be  stubborn,  and  at  times  reftise  to 
school-room. 

Q.    What  was  the  age  of  these  boys  P 

A.    I  do  not  know,  hardly.    I  think  Donovan  m 

Q.    How  old  was  the  other  P 

A.    About  the  same  age.    I  am  not  certain. 

Q.    Did  they  assault  or  resist  you  in  any  way  P 

A.  J  did  not  intend  to  punish  Donovan  with  tl 
lock  him  up,  but  ho  resisted  mo. 

Q.    In  what  manner  P 

A.    He  struck  towards  me  with  his  fist. 

Q.    More  than  once  ? 

A.    Yes ;  I  think  ho  did.    Perhaps  once  or  twic< 

Q.    Did  you  feel  yourself  in  any  personal  dangc 

A.    J  did  not  feel  in  any  great  danger  at  the  tim 

Q.    Were  you  angry  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  punish  him  on  his  back  P 

A.    I  think,  perhaps  I  may  have  struck  him  on  1 

Q.    Did  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

A.    I  could  not  say,  but  T  presume  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  testify  that  you  struck  him  SO  bl 
and  that  you  did  not  strike  any  of  them  in  ang( 
mony  P  You  testify  that  you  struck  80  blows,  ai 
you  did  not  strike  in  anger  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  No  one  of  these  30  blows  was  struck  in  ac 
bad  resisted  you  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not  strike  him  in  anger. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Wheatley,  who  ever  authorized  yc 
with  the  strap  ?  What  person  ever  stated  to  yoi 
of  Massachusetts  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

<i.    Not  of  Connecticut  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  part  of  Massachusetts  P 

Mr.  Hyde.  Ask  him  if  he  ever  had  the  measles ; 

A.    I  am  a  resident  of  Westborough. 

Q.  What  person  that  is  connected  with  the  inst 
you  to  punish  boys  on  the  back  with  a  strap  P    Die 

A.    He  never  told  me  in  so  many  words.    He 
ment  to  keep  order,  and  I  have  done  it.    He  has 
keep  order,  and  to  use  certain  methods, — ^the  strap, 
— as  I  saw  fit. 

Q.    Who  gave  you  the  strap  which  you  use  P 

A.    When  I  first  came  to  the  institution  there  ws 
I  usaally  use  the  one  kept  in  the  office. 
49 
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)8e  wasitP 

n^t  know.  I  suppose  it  belongs  to  the  institution.  I  don't 
is  anybody's  private  property. 

the  superintendent  authorize  you,  in  language,  to  strike  a  boy 
ackP 

aid  not  say  that  he  did. 
the  trustees  P 
sir. 

you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  the  trustees  in  regard  to 
tP 
,sir. 
ich  oneP 
Harvey. 

fit  was  the  nature  of  the  conversation  P 
conversation  was  general. 
1,  did  he  authorize  you  to  use  the  strap  P 
JRMAN.    What  is  the  object  of  this  inquiry  P 
BORN.    I  wish  to  know  what  authority  this  officer  has  to  punish 
B  back  with  a  strap. 

B.  I  understand  the  strap  has  been  used  in  the  institution  with 
$dge  and  consent  of  the  trustees,  and  no  one  has  ever  claimed 
was  any  direction  in  regard  to  the  locality  where  it  should  be 
to  what  extent 

BOBN.    Has  any  trustee  stated  that  the  use  of  the  strap  upon 
3ack  was  authorized  P 
t.    I  did  not  punish  on  the  back. 

BORN.  I  wish  to  find  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  in  the  Common- 
Massachusetts  gave  this  person,  or  any  person,  authority  to 
ys  at  Westborough  on  the  back. 
E.  Nobody  claims  there  is  any  such  authority. 
BOBN.  I  wish  to  trace  this  matter  up  to  its  source.  What 
son,  if  any,  and  if  not  an  official  person,  what  person,  author- 
punish  boys,  at  the  Westborough  institution,  upon  the  back 
pP 

LiBMAN,  Suppose  you  merely  ask  the  question  and  let  him 
categorial  answer. 

Mr.  Sanbobn.)    I  am  understood,  am  I  not  P 
rtially  understand  you,  but  not  very  fully. 
r,  did  Dr.  Harvey  authorize  joxr  to  punish  boys  with  the  strap  P 
in  so  many  words, 
he,  in  any  form,  mention  it  to  you  P 

ve  had  repeated  orders  to  punish  boys  for  disorder.    If  a  boy 
r  punishment,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  whip  the  boy. 
Mr.  Hyde.)    Was  any  direction  given  you  by  Dr.  Harvey  as 
rt  of  the  body  the  strap  should  be  applied  P 
sir. 

anything  said  as  to  the  number  of  times  it  should  be  applied  P 
sir. 

B  (to  Mr.  Sanborn).  When  you  want  to  ask  a  question,  why 
skitP 
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Mr.  Traik.  I  hope  wo  shall  adjourn.  It  is  getting  late.  It  seems  to 
me  we  have  been  wasting  time  for  the  last  ten  minutes.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  bo  gained.  It  is  only  a  sort  of  happy  gratification  of  the  ques- 
tioner.   I  move  that  the  Committee  adjourn. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  longer  will  it  take  you,  Mr.  Sanborn,  to 
finish  with  this  witness  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  interruptions.  If 
I  am  allowed  to  go  on,  I  can  get  through  in  thirty  seconds. 

Mr.  Htdb.    We  will  all  agree. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Mr.  Wheatley,  did  any  other  of  the  trustees, 
except  Dr.  Harvey,  ever  talk  with  you  upon  the  subject  of  punishment  P 

A.    I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Then,  the  only  persons  that  ever  gave  you  authority  for  the  inflio* 
tion  of  these  punishments  were  Dr.  Harvey  and  the  superintendent  P 

A.  I  do  not  claim  that  Dr.  Harvey  gave  me  any  authority,  or  any 
of  the  other  trustees. 

Mr.  Hyde.    Time. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  have  asked  all  that  I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  PRESOOTT.  I  have  but  two  or  three  questions.  I  do  not  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  Htde.    Suppose  I  ask  mine  first,  as  mine  are  very  brief. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  have  no  objection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htde.)  He  spoke  of  your  months^  records.  He  then,  in 
referring  to  five  of  the  months, — that  is,  in  September,  August,  July, 
June,  May  and  April, — said  that  you  had  punished  lightly,  and  that  in 
the  other  months,  as  he  said,  you  had  punished  more  severely.  Yon 
punished  according  to  the  conduct  of  the  boys  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  being  at  Meriden.  What  is  the  general  age  of 
the  boys  at  Meriden,  as  compared  with  that  of  those  at  Westborough  P 

A.  Well,  the  average  was  less.  They  have  no  primary  school  in  the 
State  as  there  is  in  this  State,  to  which  they  can  send  the  smaller  boys,  as 
we  send  them  to  Monson.  They  have  also  the  alteraativo  state  prison 
sentences,  given  by  the  courts,  to  the  older  and  more  vicious  boys,  and  a 
great  many  are  therefore  disposed  of  in  that  way. 

Q.  By  that,  you  mean  if  a  larger  boy  is  sentenced  for  an  offence,  he  is 
sentenced  with  an  alternative  sentence  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  he  is  transferred  to  the  state  prison. 

Q.    To  the  state  prison  or  jail  P 

A.  My  impression  is  the  state  prison.  I  think  they  are  taken  to 
Wethersfield. 

Q.    Were  a  number  of  boys  transferred  while  you  were  there  P 

A.    Several  were  transferred. 

Q.    Were  these  all  of  the  older  boys  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  and  of  the  more  desperate  ones. 

Q.  Now,  he  has  spoken  of  the  punishments ;  did  you  ever  punish  a 
Ijby  upon  the  bare  back  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Now,  were  you,  when  yon  went  to  the  institution  at  first,  assaulted 
for  any  purpose  P 
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A.    I  was,  sir. 

Q.    Yea  may  state  that,  and  that  is  all  I  have  to  ask  P 

A.  I  had  been  in  the  institution  five  weeks,  and  one  day  the  boys  were 
in  the  new  yard  playing  a  game  of  base-ball.  One  of  the  boys  knocked 
one  of  the  balls  over  the  fence,  and  another  boy  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
out  of  the  yard  and  procure  the  ball,  as  the  boys  placed  on  the  fence  for 
that  purpose  were  not  attending  to  that  duty,  and  they  were  deprived  of 
the  use  of  their  ball  and  could  not  go  on.  I  went  out,  procured  the  ball, 
passed  it  through  the  fence,  and  as  I  was  re-entering  the  yard  by  the 
door  I  was  met  by  five  or  six  of  the  larger  boys,  and  one  of  them  struck 
mo  a  sudden  blow  on  the  head  with  a  base-ball  club,  which  rendered  mo 
^senseless  for  a  moment  or  two,  I  think.  Four  of  the  boys  escaped.  The 
blow  was  a  severe  one,  and  I  suflfcrcd  from  the  effects  of  it  about  two 
weeks.  There  was  a  severe  gash  cut  on  the  back  of  my  head,  and  Dr. 
Harvey  sewed  it  up. 

Q.    Did  you  understand  that  they  had  any  personal  feeling  against  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  an  attempt  to  escape.  I  had  been  there  but  a  few 
weeks,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  have  any  personal  feel- 
ing against  me. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    How  many  days  do  I  understand  you  to  say 
.  you  have  kept  a  boy  in  the  sweat-box,  successively  ? 

A.  I  think  not  over  two,  but  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  would  not  make 
that  as  a  positive -statement. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  state  by  these  records  that  this  boy  was  not  kept  in 
there  four  days  P 

A.    I  could  not  say  I  put  him  in  there  myself. 

Q.    He  was  in  the  box  four  days  in  succession,  was  heP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  [Pointing  to  another  page  in  the  book.]  How  many  days  in  sno- 
cession  was  this  boy  kept  in  the  box  P 

A.    Four  days,  sir. 
•   Q.    Those  are  records  kept  by  you,  are  they  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  certain  that  I  put  the  boy  in  there 
myself.  I  simply  recorded  tho  fact  that  the  boy  was  there;  I  did  not 
know  who  put  him  there. 

Q.  Have  you  written  any  article  for  the  papers  in  regard  to  the  institu- 
tion P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  written  any  articles  in  defence  of  the  institution, 
that  have  appeared  in  the  papers  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  make  your  oath  to  that,  do  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PsESCOTT.    I  don^t  think  of  anything  more  to  ask. 

The  Chairjian.  We  will  excuse  Mr.  Wheatley.  We  will  adjourn  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  nine  o^clock. 
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Tttesdat,  April  10, 1877. 
The  Committee  met  at  9|  ▲.  if.,  Senator  Demnt  in  the  chair. 

NOBMAN  B.  IVOOD— flfttiom. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaibiian.)  Tou  are  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Reform  School  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  of  the  new  part. 

Q.    Are  yoa  not —  is  there  not  an  assistant  of  the  old  part  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  are  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  new  partP 

A.    Y-Bs,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  institution  P 

A.    Since  the  first  day  of  January,  1877. 

Q.  Previous  to  that,  have  you  had  experience  in  the  management  of 
boysP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  has  been  your  experience  P 

A.  My  experience  has  been  in  the  public  schools  hereabouts.  I  was 
principal  of  the  Willow  Park  Seminary  in  Westborough  for  a  year  and 
one  term.  I  was  also  principal  of  a  grammar  school  in  Kingsborough 
one  year.  Besides  that,  during  my  coarse  in  college,  I  used  to  teach 
three  months  each  year.  I  taught  three  months  for  three  successive  win- 
ters in  Tiverton,  R.  I. 

Q.  You  have  been  at  Westborough  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
new  part  since  the  first  of  January  P 

A.  I  would  like  to  say  that  during  the  first  part  of  my  stay  I  did  not 
perform  any  duties  as  assistant  superintendent.  I  filled  the  position  of 
fourth  school-teacher,  which  is  usually  filled  by  a  lady.  They  were  short 
of  teachers. 

Q.  What  have  been  your  duties  since  you  have  been  in  that  school — 
what  have  they  been  since  you  went  there  P 

A.  For  a  while,  till  a  lady  teacher  came — I  cannot  tell  how  long — I 
went  around  to  till  vacancies.  I  had  no  particular  duties  assigned  to  me 
until  somewhere  about  the  sixth  of  February,  when  the  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  old  part  lett,  and  I  took  his  place  and  filled  the  position 
of  assistant  superintendent  for  two  or  three  weeks — I  have  forgotten 
exactly  how  long-^until  the  present  assistant  superintendent  in  the  old 
part  came. 

Q.    Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  take  any  part  in  the  discipline  or 
punishment  of  the  boys  since  yon  have  been  in  the  institution  P 
40* 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Frequently  P 

A.  Well,  several  times. 

Q.  Is  there  any  case  of  severe  punishment  that  you  yourself  had  part 

QP 

A.  Well,  in  answering  that  question,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  you 
lean  by  the  word  "  severe  ^  P 

Q.  I  mean,  by  the  word  "  severe/*  was  it  severe  for  the  offence  com- 
kitted ;  or  severe  in  any  sense. 

A.  Well,  I  have  administered  punishments  once  or  twice  that  were 
3vere  punishments,  but  not  severe  in  comparison  with  the  offence. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  definitely,  then,  to  relate  the  offence  and  the  punish- 
lent  inflicted,  in  the  cases  you  may  have  considered  severe,  and  the  time. 

A.    Well, —  1  can  take  any  instance  I  chose  P 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  Then  I  will  take  the  instance  of  the  boy  Lombey.  I  cannot  give 
ou  the  date. 

Q.    About  the  time. 

A.  It  was  during  the  first  three  weeks  in  January ;  my  report  of  the 
unishment  would  give  the  date. 

Q.    Very  well ;  then  it  was  early  in  January  P 

A.    He  was  in  the  fourth  school. 

Q.    In  the  main  building  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  One  day  I  had  occasion  to  speak  to  him  with  regard  to 
is  conduct ;  he  is  a  boy  of  passionate  nature,  and  immediately  grew 
alien,  and  atler  I  had  spoken  to  him  the  first  time  he  appeared  very 
npudent  to  me,  and  took  occasion  to  try  and  have  the  other  boys  laugh 
1  tlie  school.  lie  was  seated  by  himself  on  one  side  of  the  school-room, 
9  the  teacher  before  I  came  had  found  him  difficult  to  manage,  and  seat- 
d  him  on  one  side  to  keep  him  away.  On  this  occasion  he  had  turned 
round  facing  the  school,  and  was  making  some  motions  as  I  looked 
round  once  and  awhHe  with  my  eye.  He  was  really  behind  me  where 
could  not  watch  him.  He  attempted  several  times  to  make  the  same 
ffence,  and  it  caused  some  of  the  smaller  boys  to  laugh.  I  told  him  to 
ice  around  with  his  back  to  the  school,  and  he  seemed  very  much 
xcited  about  it  and  very  angry,  and  for  two  hours  he  took  every  occasion 
D  render  th«  school-room  very  uncomfortable  for  me.  During  the  last 
f  the  day  he  was  called  on  to  recite.  He  had  not  committed  his  lesson, 
nd  I  told  him  he  might  be  seated  and  commit  it.  He  soon  raised  his 
and  and  said  ho  was  ready  to  recite,  but  I  immediately  perceived  he  was 
o  more  prepared  than  on  the  first  occasion  I  told  him  to  be  seated, 
nd  this  was  again  repeated.  I  told  him  the  third  time  not  to  try  till  his 
ssson  was  committed.  He  turned  upon  his  seat  and  kicked  the  desk ; 
nd  he  acted  in  that  way  until  the  whistle  blew  for  prayers.  The  next 
ay  I  called  him  into  the  office  and  talked  with  him  about  it.  He  was 
ery  angry  then,  and  said  he  had  done  nothing  to  be  punished  for  and 
liouldn't  be  punished.  I  told  him  I  thought  he  would  be  punished ;  and 
le  result  of  it  was  we  had  a  tussle. 

Q.    What  was  the  nature  of  that  tussle  P 
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A.    As  the  boys  call  it,  '*  pitching  Id.^    He  resisted  me. 

Q.    Yoa  were  about  to  punish  him,  and  he  resisted  P 

A.  I  was  about  to  punish  him,  and  ho  resisted.  Being  quite 
boy,  we  had  quite  a  tussle ;  1  finally  overcame  him,  and  punL 
with  the  strap  upon  the  thigh  and  buttock. 

Q.    With  his  clothing  on  ? 

A.    His  shirt  and  pants  were  on,  but  the  pants  wore  dropped. 

Q.    Was  that  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  or  by  himself? 

A.    It  was  in  the  presence  of  the  superintendent  only. 

Q.    How  severe  was  the  punishment  P    How  many  blows  P 

A.    I  should  think  I  struck  the  boy — I  think  my  report  will 
number  of  blows — about  15  blows. 

Mr.  Washbubn.    That  is  the  boy  named — 

The  On  AIRMAN     Lorn  bey. 

Mr.  Washburn.  How  about  the  boys  named  Dennis  SuU 
Kelly  P 

The  CnAiRMAN.    Let  us  finish  up  with  the  Lombey  boy. 
ness.]    You  say  you  struck  him  15  blows ;  what  was  the  resi 
Did  he  come  to  terms  and  behave  himself? 

A.  He  promised  to  behave  himself,  and  was  a  very  obedient  1 
besides,  he  said  he  was  very  angry  at  that  time,  and  acknowloc 
he  was  in  a  passion. 

Q.  Was  the  strap  similar  to  this  one  ?  [Holding  up  the  tl 
and  the  trace.] 

A.    I  should  say  it  was  like  the  one  in  your  left  hand  [the  thii 

Q.  Were  the  blows  sufficient  to  break  the  boy^s  skin  or  b 
body? 

A.    I  don^t  think  his  body  was  bruised. 

Q.    What  condition  was  the  skin  P 

A.    I  don^t  think  it  was  discolored. 

Q.  About  the  application  of  the  strap ;  did  the  boy  compl 
that  to  you  or  to  any  one  else  of  the  severity  of  the  punishment 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  the  boy  mention  it.  I  never  knew 
tioned  it. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  the  punishment  of  the  boy  Sullivan  ? 

A.    The  Sullivan  at  the  Farm  House  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  the  punishment  of  the  boy  Sullivan.  Will  yo 
relate  the  place  where  and  time  when,  and  the  offence  the  boy  co 
and  the  circumstances  attending  the  punishment  of  the  boy  Sull 

A.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  February,  while  I  was  at  tl 
fast-table,  the  superintendent  came  and  gave  me  a  note,  and  said, 
is  a  note  which  I  wish  you  to  consider.^'*  I  found  it  was  f 
Hinckley,  master  of  the  Farm  House,  saying  he  was  unwell  a 
Although  the  superintendent  did  not  tell  me,  I  knew  he  wishe 
fill  the  place.  I  went  immediately  to  the  shop  after  rising  f 
breakfast-table.  I  went  to  Mr.  Hinckley^s  room,  and  he  told  me  sc 
of  the  work  of  the  boys.  Some  were  filling  beds,  and  some 
work  about  the  house,  and  reported  to  the  shop  after  awhile.  H< 
xne  to  look  after  the  boys  filling  beds  first ;  and  not  having  had  i 
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0  with  the  Fann  House  previouBly,  I  followed  his  advice  as  near  as 
dble,  and  looked  after  the  boys  filling  beds ;  and  after  getting  through 
e  went  to  the  shop  to  see  the  boys  upon  the  farm.  Nothing  particular 
ured  in  the  morning  At  dinner-time  we  went  out  at  the  usual  hour 
n  the  shop  lets  ont  and  to  the  bath-room  where  the  boys  wash,  and 
boys  went  with  me  to  dinner  in  the  dining-room  where  there  were 
tables. 

.    This  is  at  the  Farm  House  P 

.    Yes,  sir.    The  officer  at  the  Farm  House  eats  with  the  boys. 

re  are  two   tables,  longer   than    this,  but   not   as  wide,   one   of 

1  immediately  in  Aront  of  the  door,  the  other  at  the  left,  so 
the  persons  sitting  at  the  head  of  that  table  could  not  see  out 
the  kitchen.    I  took  the  position  at  the  head  of  the  left  table, 

.  Hinckley  sat  at  the  table  in  front  of  the  door,  and  Miss  Hinckley 
at  the  same  table.  After  finishing  the  dinner,  and  giving  the  sig- 
that  Mr.  Hinckley  usually  gave  for  the  boys  to  pass  out,  tlio  fcoys 
ed  out  into  the  bath-room.  I  followed  them  out,  and  came  back  into 
kitchen.  Mrs.  Hinckley  said  some  of  the  boys  had  stolen  meat  in 
ing  out  into  the  dining-room.  I  asked  her  what  boys  had  stolen  the 
t,  and  she  said,  "  Several."  I  said, "  Name  them."  She  said,  "  Sulli- 
and  Kelly  are  the  only  boys  I  am  sure  of,  and  I  think  other  boys 
3  stolen  meat."  I  said,  "  Mrs.  Hinckley,  I  had  better  refer  this  case 
our  husband,  as  he  knows  better  than  I  do."  She  said,  "Ko;  you 
in  charge  to-day,  and  you  had  better  attend  to  it  He  has  enough  to 
ble  him  without  taking  charge  of  this  case."  I  said,  **  You  think  these 
i  deserve  punishment  P"  and  she  answered, ''  I  do."  I  asked  her  what 
Lshment  I  should  inflict,  and  she  named  two  or  three.  I  asked  if  Mr. 
3kley  used  the  strap,  and  she  said  he  did,  and  he  had  one  in  his 
n,  and  she  would  get  it;  and,  fuithermore,  I  thought  the  boys 
Id  obey  me  bettor  if  they  knew  I  had  one  in  my  possession, 
got  the  strap,  and  I  went  to  the  workshop.  It  is  some  distance 
reen  the  house  and  the  bam.  There  ib  a  driveway  between  them, 
said  she  thought  those  two  boys  deserved  punishment,  and  as  I  didn^t 
Qd  to  shirk  my  duty,  I  intended  to  punish  them.  The  boys  were 
$d  out.  I  cannot  tell  which  first ;  either  Sullivan  or  Kelly.  I  called 
out  into  the  outer  room,  and  talked  with  him,  and  he  denied  stealing 
neat  I  said,  Mrs.  Hinckley  said  she  Lb  sure  you  stole  the  meat  I 
k  I  took  the  strap  out  of  my  pocket  He  said,  *'  I  didn^t  steal  the 
t  and  I  ain^t  going  to  be  punished.^^  He  talked  very  impudently  to 
and  I  thought  perhaps  we  might  have  a  struggle,  and  I  didn^t  care 
Eive  the  other  boys  hear,  and  I  took  him  across  to  the  bam.  He  was 
very  impudent  going  across,  and  said  many  impudent  things.  When 
rot  there,  I  said  he  might  drop  his  pants,  and  he  said  he  wouldn^t  I 
:  out  my  watch,  and  said  I  would  give  him  two  minutes  to  drop  his 
:s.  He  soon  dropped  his  pants,  and  I  punished  him  across  the  thigh 
buttocks.  I  don^t  remember  the  member  of  blows,  but  it  was  not  so 
y  as  I  gave  the  boy  Lombey.  I  had  two  charges,  one  for  stealing 
meat,  and  the  other  for  impudence. 
.    You  say  he  said  he  had  not  stolen  the  meat  P 
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A.    He  told  me  he  had  not  stolen  the  meat 

Q.  Mrs.  Hinckley  told  you  he  had,  and  that  was  the  evide 
which  you  inflicted  the  punishtnent  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  a  talk  with  her,  and  she  said  several  1 
meat,  and  those  two  were  the  only  ones  she  was  sure  of. 

Q.    How  old  is  this  boy,  Sullivan  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  his  age,  but  I  should  think  in  the  vicinity  of 

Q.    A  small-sized  boy  ? 

A.    A  fair-sized  boy,  for  that  age. 

Q.    You  say  you  did  not  punish  him  as  severely  as  the  boy  L< 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  punishment  was  sufficiently 
break  his  flesh  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  his  flesh  was  broken.  I  looked  at  the  bo 
was  punished. 

Q.  The  testimony  given  here  before  has  been  that  the  pi 
raised  large  blisters,  leaving  the  flesh  raw.  Should  you  knov 
that  was  true,  if  it  was  so  P 

Mr.  Davis.    When  was  that  testimony  given  P 

The  Chairman.  I  am  reading  it  from  the  166th  page  in  tl 
of  the  testimony.     It  is  [reading] — 

"The'  case  of  Sullivan,  punished  by  Mr.  Wood,  I  saw  the  i 
the  boy's  back ;  apparently  the  first  blows  of  the  strap  had  rai 
blisters,  and  the  following  blows  had  tiken  the  blisters  o£f,  le; 
flesh  raw." 

That  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Phillips  on  the  fifth  hearing.  ] 
Mr.  Wood,  whether  you  know  that  is  a  fact  P  Do  you  know  wh 
blows  produced  that  eff'ect  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  the  boys  bathe  on  Saturday  aflernoon ;  I  saw  tl 
bathe,  and  had  good  occasion  to  look  at  them  closely.  I  notice 
flesh  was  discolored,  and  took  particular  notice  of  the  body,  bt 
blisters  and  broken  flesh.  This  was  between  half-past  12  and 
I  wish  to  say  it  was  about  1  o^clock  that  I  administered  the  pui 
and  they  bathe  in  the  vicinity  of  from  4  to  5, 1  should  think. 

Q.  You  saw  the  boy  from  4  to  5  o'clock ;  you  saw  the  body  v 
had  inflicted  the  punishment  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Davis.)     That  same  day  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Are  you  able  to  swear  positively 
body  was  not  raw  ? 

A.    I  am  able  to  say  I  looked  at  the  boy  quite  closely,  and  did 

Q.    Were  there  appearances  of  his  having  been  severely  pun 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  the  appearance  of^the  boy's  body,  where  he 
struck  P 

A.    Some  places  where  the  strap  had  hit  were  quite  red,  i 
were  a  little  discolored.    Where  the  end  of  the  strap  hit  it  wou] 
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red  a  little.    The  flesh  is  very  tender  there,  and  a  very  slight  blow 
produce  discoloration. 

Was  this  the  strap  you  used  ? 

The  strap  Mrs.  Hinckley  gave  me  was  a  heavier  one. 

Similar  to  that  one?     [Pointing  to  the  thin  strap.] 

No,  sir.  It  was  a  strap,  I  should  say,  about  that  length,  but 
ier. 

A  strap  of  that  length  and  thickness  P 

I  should  say  a  little  thicker  than  that ;  periiaps  not,  but  it  was  a 
1  solid  piece  of  leather. 

A  similar  piece  of  leather,  was  it  ? 

Yes,  sir. 

Did  that  boy  complain  of  the  severity  of  his  punishment  to  you  or 
lybody  else,  to  your  knowledge? 

No,  sir.  ^ 

Did  the  boy  apparently  siiffer  any  inconvenience  from  that  ponish- 
;  th^t  day  or  the  next  day  ? 

The  next  day  I  cannot  say  anything  about  because  I  was  not  there 
iidn^t  see  the  boy,  but  that  day  I  was  there  and  finished  out  the  day, 
le  went  right  into  the  shop  immediately  and  performed  the  usual 
mt  of  work,  and  everybody  in  the  shop  that  day  finished  the  regular 
Qts,^'  and  were  let  out  about  fifteen  minutes  before  the  usual  time. 
V  no  reason  why  I  shouldn^t  excuse  them,  as  the  monitor  said  they 
inished  their  "  stents." 

Are  there  any  other  cases  of  severe  punishment  that  you  call  to 
P 

No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Of  your  own  knowledge  ? 

Not  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

You  say  that  you  didn't  discover  any  evidence  of  blistering  or 
dng  of  the  flesh  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  this  punishment  was 
tedP 

That  is  what  I  said,  sir. 

Now,  it  was  testified  here,  that,  a  day  or  two  after,  this  boy's  flesh 
•aw  in  consequence  of  this  whipping;  is  it  possible,  in  your  judg- 
.  that  his  fiesh  could  have  been  in  a  worse  condition  two  days'  after 
it  was  the  same  afternoon  P 

I  cannot  say,  only  in  one  way ;  that  the  boy  might  have  scratched 
ish  when  it  felt  irritated,  and  it  might  possibly  have  broken  the  skin. 

In  looking  back  upon  that  punishment,  do  you  consider  it  more 
e  than  the  ofi"ence  justified  P 

No,  sir;  I  do  not.  In  fact,  the  boys  were  very  impudent  to  me 
d,  besides  the  offence  of  meat-stealing. 

Is  that  a  more  severe  punishment  than  you  would  have  been  likely 
iict  in  any  other  school  for  a  like  offence  P 

No,  sir. 

So  far  as  you  know,  in  the  Westborough  Reform  School,  are  the 
hments  unusually  severe  P 
So  far  as  my  personal  observation  has  been,  they  are  not. 
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Q.  Yon  haven^  been  there  a  great  while,  and  have  not  had  i 
tanity  to  judge  as  you  otherwise  would  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  the  modes  of  punishment  there, — by  e 
the  use  of  what  is  termed  the  sweat-box,  or  the  lodge, — that  you 
injudicious  or  too  severe  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  if  they  are  used  according  to  the  directio 
superintendent 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  are  they  used  in  any  other  way  than  i 
anoe  with  his  directions  P 

A.    No,  sir.    I  suppose  you  want  my  personal  knowledge  P 

Q.  Tes,  so  far  as  you  know ;  having  been  there  but  a  shoi 
don^t  care  about  anything  but  what  you  know. 

A.    No,  sir ;  so  far  as  my  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  ,  (By  Mr.  Dayis.)  You  testify  in  this  matter  of  the  mai 
and  punirihment  of  boys ;  do  you  testify  as  an  expert  in  this  bui 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  consider  myself  as  an  expert ;  I  have 
considerable  dealings  with  boys. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  How  many  years'  experience  have 
I  didn't  ask  you  that  question. 

A.  I  said  I  had  charge  of  a  granmiar  school  one  year ;  was 
and  one  term  as  principal  at  Willow  Park  Seminary,  and,  besid 
have  taught  four  or  five  winters  in  promiscuous  schools,— that  1 
of  all  ages,  which  are  not  graded. 

Q.    District  schools  in  the  country  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    During  your  college  term  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  whether  oi 
know  anything  more  about  the  management  and  punishmen 
because  of  what  has  come  under  your  general  observation  in  j 
era!  duties.    Is  that  all  you  know  about  it  P 

A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  taken  the  pains  to  inform  yourself  by  di 
with  other  men  in  the  management  to  know  whether  this  or  tha 
a  good  way,  or  whichever  is  the  best  way  P 

A.  I  have  read  a  good  deal  in  journals  of  education,  and  talk< 
deal  with  teachers. 

Q.    All  you  base  your  information  on  is.  that  it  is  generally 
by  these  persons  whom  you  have  talked  with,  that  taking  a  s 
whipping  a  large  boy  and  exposing  his  person,  etc.,  and  whippii 
bare  skin — is  that  generally  considered,  in  the  district  and  higl 
a  good  method  of  punishment  P 

A.    It  is  considered  a  good  method  as  a  last  resort. 

Q.  Is  that  kind  of  punishment  alw{iys  justified  in  schools  m 
have  taught  P 

A.    I  never  have  experienced  any  difficulty  in  such  schools. 

Q.  Take  the  schools  in  any  of  these  towns  where  you  have 
you  suppose  they  would  have  objected  to  such  treatment  P 
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No,  sir. 

Have  you  administered  such  treatment  before  in  school  P 

I  never  used  the  strap  before. 

Tou  never  used  the  strap  on  a  boy  before  till  you  came  to  the 
rm  School, — on  the  bare  skin 

I  have  used  the  birch  ruler. 

Then,  really,  all  you  know  about  using  the  strap  and  punishing  on 
)are  skin  is  what  you  have  taken  up  since  you  have  been  at  West- 
ughP 

Yes,  sir. 

In  your  judgment,  would  it  be  allowed  by  school  committees  and 
18  generally  in  the  Commonwealth,  to  take  the  large  boys  and  strap 
i? 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  upon  that  point. 

Generally,  do  you  think  it  would  be  allowed  ? 

I  donH  know  of  any  toWn  or  school  committee  in  general ;  I  think 
in  one  or  two  cities  they  have  abolished  corporal  punishment. 

When  you  were  first  questioned,  the  Chairman  asked  you  what  you 
idered  a  severe  punishment.  I  now  ask  you  what  you  consider  a 
re  punishment  P 

Well,  I  should  consider  severe,  a  punishment  of  fifteen  blows  with 
strap. 

Did  you  give  him  that  P 

I  gave  Lombey  that. 

Tou  call  it  a  severe  punishment  P 

Yes,  sir. 

How  many  did  you  give  Sullivan  P    Did  you  testify  10  blows  P 

I  don't  think  I  testified  to  the  number  of  blows. 

Do  you  consider  that  a  severe  punishment  P 

Yes,  sir.  In  our  reports  there — that  is  in  the  blank  that  is  given 
the  punishment  is  to  be  named,  whether  mild  or  severe.  We  make 
tinction  and  call  one  mild  and  another  severe.  If  I  gave  a  boy  3 
'8  with  a  strap,  in  my  report  I  would  say  "  mild  punishment"  If  I 
I  the  same  boy  10  blows,  I  should  report  that  as  severe,  because  in 
paring  the  two  one  is  severe  and  the  other  mild. 

Do  you  ever  get  angry  when  you  punish  boys  P 

I  don't  intend  to.        • 

Do  you  P 

I  was  a  little  angry  with  the  Liombey  boy. 

Did  you  strike  some  of  the  blows  after  you  were  angry,  do  you 
i? 

Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  I  was  not  so  angry  as  excited.  I  was  excited 
use  the  boy  was  very  impudent. 

Do  you  think  you  punished  him  harder  than  you  would  if  you  had 
)een  excited  and  angry  P  • 

No,  sir.    The  case  was  very  aofgravating. 

Were  Sullivan  and  Kelly  trust  boys,  some  of  the  better  boys? 

They  were  at  the  Farm  House. 
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Q.  If  they  had  not  been  somewhat  of  the  better  class  of  b 
wouldn't  have  been  out  there  P 

A.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  repeating  a  conversation 
of  the  teachers.  I  said  he  had  some  of  the  best  classes  of  boy 
said,  "  No,  we  have  got  as  bad  boys  out  here  as  there  are  in  the 

Q.    That  is  all  you  know  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  one  of  the  masters  said  the  boys  wei 
bad. 

Q.    Have  you  put  boys  in  the  sweat-box  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  was  it  called  to  the  sub-committee  when  they  went  i 

A.    I  presume  it  was  called  "  the  box." 

The  Chairman.    We  don't  want  to  know  about  that  P 

Mr.  Davis.    It  has  been  called  "  the  box  "  in  the  testimony, 
know  what  he  would  call  it  P 

A.    The  officers  take  up  a  great  many  terras  from  the  boys. 

Q.    How  many  boys  have  you  put  in  the  box,  or  the  sweat-bo: 

A.    It  would  be  pretty  hard  work  for  me  to  answer  that  quest 

Q.    As  near  as  you  can  tell  P 

A.    I  should  think  I  have  put  in  eight  or  ten,  more  or  less. 

Q.  When  you  put  them  in,  do  you  crowd  up  the  side  of  th 
tightly  as  you  can  P 

A.  I  put  the  boy  in  so  as  he  can  stand  upright  I  don't  put  1 
to  press  his  shoulders. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  P 

A.  I  slip  my  hand  between  the  board  and  the  boy's  shoulder, 
put  a  boy  in  except  I  did  that. 

Q.  Between  this  board  and  standard  there  is  a  sort  of  a  folk 
goes  down  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  it  goes  down  fast  on  the  board  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  consequently,  if  the  board  is  pressed  down  tighter 
lower  would  keep  it  compressed,  wouldn't  it,  so  it  couldn't  give  y 

A.  I  don't  understand  your  question ;  you  said  something  a 
board  giving  way. 

Q.     Going  in, — giving,  when  pressed  up. 

A.    It  will  keep  it  in  that  position. 

Q.     Whatever  it  gives  way,  the  follower  takes  up  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q  And,  consequently,  it  becomes  tighter  and  tighter,  and  can 
way  P 

A.  The  follower  is  stationary,  and  after  you  put  a  boy  in,  thei 
be  no  chance  of  the  box  growing  tighter  and  tighter;  no  chance 

Q.  Which  way  does  the  follower  go  ?  Does  it  start  from  th< 
the  bottom  P 

A.  If  you  should  make  it  narrower,  the  follower  goes  up ;  ai 
should  make  it  wider,  the  follower  goes  down. 
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2'    Perhaps  I  got  a  wrong  impression.    About  how  much  does  the 
mbey  boy  weigh  ? 
k,    I  should  say  about  144  or  145. 
J.    How  much  do  you  weigh  P 
\.    I  weighed  159  the  last  time  I  have  weighed. 
2.    In  the  matter  of  pounds,  you  would  be  his  superior  P 
^.    Tes,  sir.    Lombey  isn^t  a  very  tall  boy,  but  he  is  very  thick, 
leed. 

2.    This  matter  of  taking  meat  you  referred  to,  you  didnH  know  any- 
ng  about  but  what  Mrs.  Hinckley  told  you  P 
i.    Mrs.  Hinckley  reported  it  to  me. 

2.    And  on  the  strength  of  her  statement  you  punished  him  P 
i.    Yes,  sir. 

2.    (By  the  Chairman.)     Didn^t  you  state  that  it  was  also  for  the 
pudence  of  the  boy  P 

K.    O,  yes ;  the  punishment  was  more  than  I  should  have  given  him 
stealing  the  meat 

J.     (By  Mr.  Davis.)     Were  both  the  boys  impudent  P 
k.    Yes,  sir. 

2>    And  you  punished  them  alike  P 
k.    Yes,  sir. 

J.    What  do  you  call  impudence  P 

k.    If  I  tak«  a  boy  out,  and  he  tells  me  he  won^t  take  punishment,  and 
it  I  am  not  the  master  of  the  Farm  House,  I  should  punish  him. 
2.    Is  that  what  he  did  P 
k.    Yes,  sir. 

[2.    Is  that  what  both  did  P 
A..    Yes,  sir. 

(J.     (By  Mr.  Pbescott.)    Mr.  Wood,  how  long  did  I  understand  you 
d  been  connected  with  the  school  P 
\.    Since  the  1st  of  January. 
[J.    Since  the  1st  of  January  P 
k.    Yes,  sir. 

2.    You  were  appointed  at  that  time,  and  assumed  the  position  of 
listant  superintendent  P 

k.    No,  sir.    I  was  appointed  before  that,  but  didn^t  assume  the  posi- 
n  at  that  time. 

^,    When  did  you  assume  the  position  of  officer  of  the  institution  P 
k.    I  assumed  the  position  of  officer  of  the  institution  on  the  first  day 
January,  1877. 

J.    Through  whose  influence  did  you  get  your  appointment  ? 
k.    Through  whose  influence  P 
[J.    Yes,  sir.    To  whom  did  you  go  in  the  matter  P 
k.    I  applied  to  Col.  Shepard  and  Dr.  Harvey  and  the  board  of  trust- 
).    I  came  into  Boston  to  see  the  trustees. 
[].    How  many  boys  did  you  punish  in  the  month  of  January  P 
A..    I  don't  remember.    My  report  will  show. 
CJ.    Did  you  punish  any  boys  in  the  month  of  February  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Did  you  make  any  report  of  them  P 

The  Chairman.  He  just  testified  to  punishing  this  Sullivan  b 
the  first  day  of  February.  If  the  gentleman  is  late,  he  must  tak 
consequences. 

Mr.  Pbescott.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wished  to  find  out. 
witness.]  Have  you  made  any  written  report  of  your  punishi 
during  the  month  of  February  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  boys  did  you  punish  in  February  P 

A.    I  don't  remember.    I  punished  these  two. 

Q.    Why  didn't  you  report  these  ? 

A.    Because  I  considered  it  would  go  into  the  report  of  the  Farm  £ 

Q.  What  was  your  position  during  the  month  of  January  P  Yo 
charge  of  what  boys  P 

A.    I  had  charge  of  the  fourth  school. 

Q.  These  records  require  the  officer  to  state  whether  the  punisb 
was  mild  or  severe  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  so  state  in  your  reports  P 

A.    I  cannot  tell  you.    My  report  will  show. 

Q.  Your  report  shows  that  from  the  second  day  of  January,  i 
was  the  first  day  you  commenced,  until  the  first  day  ol  February 
punished  some  18  boys;  there  is  a  list  of  them.  That  is  your  rep< 
itP  [Handing  witness  the  paper.]  Why  didn't  you  report  in 
whether  the  punishment  was  light  or  severe  P 

A.  I  have  explained  that  that  would  be  reported  in  the  numi 
blows. 

Q.    What  is  light  and  what  severe  P 

A.  I  call  3  blows  with  a  strap  mild  punishment,  and  10  or  15  I 
severe  punishment. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  these  punishments  P  Explain  the  one  mi 
13. 

A.    I  should  say  that  10  or  16  blows  was  a  severe  punishment 

Q.    The  force  of  the  blows  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  severity  ? 

A.    The  force  of  all  those  blows  was  about  equal. 

Q.    Were  those  blows  all  struck  upon  the  hand  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q,    How  many  have  you  punished  otherwise  P 

A.    I  couldnt  tell  you. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  these  boys  have  you  punished  otherwise 
on  the  hand  P 

A.  Let  me  look  at  the  names  of  the  boys,  and  perhaps  I  can  giv< 
some.     [Takes  the  paper  again.]     Well,  I  should  say  8  or  9. 

Q.    Eight  or  9  otherwise  than  on  the  hand  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  did  you  punish  those  P 

A.    On  the  thigh  and  buttock. 

Q.    With  their  clothes  on  P 
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The  pants  dropped  below  the  knees.    They  had  on  the  shirt  and 

Bt. 

In  the  case  of  8  or  9  the  pants  were  dropped  below  the  knee. 
J  were  punished  upon  the  bare  flesh  P 

Upon  the  buttock  and  thigh. 

This  is  your  first  month's  record  as  an  oflScer  of  that  institution  P 

Yes,  sir. 

How  old  are  those  8  or  9  boys  that  you  punished  on  the  bare 
P 

I  don't  know. 

About  how  old  ? 

They  ranged  from  10  to  14  or  15. 

None  older  than  that  P 

I  should  judge  not  any  older  than  15.  It  may  be  I  may  be  mis- 
a.  One  boy  I  thought  not  more  than  13  years  old,  I  lately  learned 
18, — not  a  boy  I  puriished. 

Who  of  these  boys  have  you  punished,  in  that  way,  on  the  bare 
P 

I  have  punished  Coughlin. 

What  was  his  offence  P 

Whispering. 

Any  other  of  these  boys  punished  on  the  bare  flesh  P 

Lee. 

What  was  his  offence  P 

Murmuring. 

What  is  murmuring  P 

Making  a  noise  by  muttering  or  murmuring. 

What  other  boy  here  did  you  punish  on  the  bare  flesh  P 

Young. 

What  was  his  offence  P 

Whispering. 

What  other  boy  P 

Lomt>ey. 

Did  you  punish  him  on  the  bare  flesh  P 

Yes,  sir. 

How  old  is  Lombey  P 

I  should  judge  about  14. 

(By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Did  you  punish  the  boys  for  whispering  and 
nuring  for  the  first  offence,  or  for  persisting  in  it  P 

Persisting  in  it 

You  didn^t  punish  a  boy  for  the  first  offence  P 

Never  since  I  have  been  there. 

Only  on  his  persisting  in  it  P 

Only  on  his  persisting  in  it. 

After  you  had  spoken  to  him  P 

Yes,  sir.  In  the  case  of  Lombey,  I  have  had  two  or  three  talks  with 
by  himself. 

(By  Mr.  Pbescott.)     How  old  did  you  say  the  Lombey  boy  was? 
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A.    I  consider  him  about  14,  or  in  that  yicinity.    He  may  be  old< 
he  may  be  younger.    I  don^  know  his  age. 

Q.    He  is  a  large  boy,  isnH  he  P 

A.    He  is  a  very  thick  boy,  chunky  and  fat. 

Mr.  Peescott.    As  the  witness  does  not  know  the  age  of  tb 
Lombey,  who  was  before  the  sub-committee  at  the  institution,  I 
state  that  his  age,  as  testified  to  by  himself,  is  17 ;  and  he  is  a  larg 

The  Chaibmak.    The  boy  Lombey  testified  that  he  was  17  ye 
age. 

Mr.  Washbubn.    When  did  he  testify  that  ?    I  should  think  that 
statement  of  the  boys  are  to  be  taken  they  should  be  made  under  oi 

Col.  Shepasd.    I  think  he  is  between  17  and  18. 

Mr.  Washbtjbn.    If  these  statements  are  to  be  made,  I  think 
should  be  made  under  oath, 

Mr.  Davis.    I  think  he  was  put  under  oath ;  I  belieye  he  told  ti 
was  17. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     I  understand  that  you  made  no  i 
between  February  and  March  ? 

A.    I  made  no  report.    I  punished  none  except  those  two  boys, 
have  since  understood  that  they  should  have  been  put  into  my  repo 

Q,    How  did  you  keep  the  record  of  those  18  boys  P 

A.    In  a  memorandum-book. 

Q.    Have  you  got  it  here  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    This  blank  requires  officers  to  fiU  out  the  date ;  also,  to  ^ 
whether  the  pimishment  was  light  or  severe  P 

A.    Yes,  sir  ? 

Q.    Have  you,  in  any  or  in  either  case,  given  any  date  of  the  pi 
mentP 

A.    I  have  only  given  the  month,  sir. 

Q.    Will  you  state  whether  you  have  recorded,  in  those  18  p 
ments,  in  regard  to  the  mildness  or  severity  of  the  punishments  P 

A.    I  haven^t  recorded  it  in  any  other  way,  save  as  I  have  expl 
I  have  recorded  the  number  of  blows. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  seen  boys  punished  there  by  having  water  j 
upon  them  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  have  you  seen  P 

A.  At  the  time  of  the  riot,  I  saw  70  or  80  boys  that  had  water 
near  them.  I  could  not  swear  that  all  had  water  on  them ;  but  the 
of  them  were  pretty  wet 

Q.    After  the  riot,  do  you  know  anything  about  boys  having 
played  upon  them  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  know  nothing  of  that  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    You  say  the  superintendent.  Colonel  Sh< 
saw  you  punish  the  boy  Lombey. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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What  did  Colonel  She^ard  do  P    Did  he  take  any  part  in  it  P 

He  did. 

What  did  he  do  P 

He  took  hold  of  the  boy  about  his  shoulders  and  arms  and  assisted 

0  oyercome  him. 

Did  the  boy  become  stripped  during  the  punishment  P 
I  could  not  swear  he  was. 
Ck)uld  you  swear  he  was  not  P 

No,  sir ;  we  were  quite  excited,  and  I  think  I  gave  Colonel  Shepard 
blows  intended  for  the  boy. 
How  did  he  seem  to  like  it  P 
He  never  found  any  fault. 
I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing ;  I  observe  in  all  your  reports  **  effect 

1  ^ ;  did  you  ever  make  a  report  of  a  punishment  where  you  didn^ 
rt  the  "  effect  good  "  P 

No,  sir ;  that  is  in  my  report  for  January. 

Did  you  ever  know  an  officer  in  that  institution  to  administer 
shment  and  make  a  report,  where  that  report  didn^t  say  it  had  good 
tP 

I  don't  know  about  the  reports  of  other  officers ;  I  never  looked  at- 
port  in  my  life, 

(By  Mr.  Train.)  Did  you  say  yon  punished,  in  school,  some  18 
lem  in  one  day  P 

No.  sir. 
.    Well,  within  a  few  days  P 

Within  a  month. 
.    Do  you  suppose,  taking  those  same  boys  and  putting  in  the  same 
rs,  you  can  inflict  severer  punishment  with  your  hand,  and  mark 
y  one  of  them  P 

Tes,  sir ;  but  it  wouldnH  have  hurt  them  as  much. 

But  it  wt)uld  hurt  youP 

Yes,  sir. 

You  mean  yon  could  leave  marks  upon  them  P 

I  have  frequently  left  marks  upon  people  by  my  hand,  when  in 
ing.    I  remember  once  while  in  college  that  I  left  a  mark  upon  the 
of  a  friend  of  mine,  which  showed  for  a  week. 

(By  Mr.  Washbukn.)  This  matter  has  run  along  on  the  basis  of 
lice  inquiry,  and  1  should  like  to  ask  a  question  leading  to  some  prin- 
^  Now,  we  are  here  to  see  if  any  improvement  can  be  made  in  the 
3m  of  management  Now,  can  you  help  this  Committee  by  some 
;estion  based  on  your  experience  and  observation  P  Can  you  render 
Committee  some  assistance  in  suggesting  an  improvement  in  the 
)m  P  What  improvement,  what  method  can  you  suggest  by  which 
>oys  at  Westborough  should  be  most  frequently  treated  P  The  char- 
:  of  the  boys  there  is  not  that  of  the  boys  in  the  high  and  district 
ols  of  the  State.  What  suggestion  can  you  make  for  improving  the 
of  treating  boys  of  the  class  that  are  at  Westborough  P  If  you  can 
B  any  suggestion,  based  on  your  experience  in  that  respect,  I  think  I 
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am  prepared  to  say  you  will  render  a  public  service  by  testify 
you  can  think  of  anything,  I  wish  you  would  say  it. 

A.  I  don^  know  that  I  have  any  very  important  suggestion  to 
the  Committee.  I  would  like  to  say,  that  when  I  took  tiiis  fourth 
I  found  it  in  rather  a  demoralized  condition ;  and  the  school  is  a 
ent  from  the  school  when  I  took  it  as  one  could  well  imagin 
scholars  had  been  allowed  to  run  at  random.  The  boys,  in  pa 
from  the  yard,  are  to  pass  in  in  line,  and  the  teacher  of  the  fourtl 
receives  the  third  and  fourth  schools.  The  boys  have  told  liie, 
teachers  have  told  me,  that  these  boys  came  in  hollering  and  sq 
by  the  teachers  who  had  been  there.  Col.  Shepard  had  been  tr 
fill  the  place,  and  as  he  wanted  the  person  to  be  a  music  teacher,  I 
succeed.  Judging  from  what  the  boys  and  teachers  teU  me,  th 
in  a  demoralized  condition.  They  were  accustomed  to  jump  c 
desks  in  a  disorderly  manner ;  none  but  one  boy  attempted  that  v 
and  with  a  little  persuasion  with  the  strap,  he  never  attempted  i 
It  was  never  attempted  again  to  my  knowledge  or  the  knowledg 
lady  teacher  there.  The  school  now  passes  in  in  a  very  orderl 
don.  In  regard  to  the  punishments  in  the  month  of  January,  I  a 
it  to  the  fact  that  I  found  the  school  in  a  very  demoralized  co 
The  boys  there  are  of  a  class  who  are  bred  in  vice  and  passion 
is  hard  to  work  upon  them  by  persuasion  alone,  and  by  talk!] 
them.  For  instance,  we  have  a  boy  named  Regan  who  has  sf 
years  at  Deer  Island.    Am  I  right  Col.  Shepard  P 

Mr.  Washbukn.    No  matter.    It  is  some  time. 

Witness.  Some  time  at  Deer  Island,  and  he  has  been  sent  the 
The  boy  went  into  the  school  with  this  lady  teacher.  She  took 
and  talked  to  him  about  his  unruly  conduct.  He  wouldn^  obey  ' 
whispered  and  talked  loud  in  school  repeatedly.  She  repeated  tl 
she  talked  to  him  several  times,  and  I  think  Col.  Shepard  talked 
but  the  third  time  I  strapped  the  boy,  and  since  then  his  lesso 
been  well  committed,  and  he  has  been  quite  a  well-behaved  boy. 

Mr.  Washburn.  Mr.  Wood,  I  never  saw  you  before,  and  I  dor 
anything  about  your  views ;  but  you  must  have  an  opinion  worth 
ering  in  making  up  a  conclusion  in  reference  to  this  matter,  ai 
cially  in  reference  to  this  point :  What  should  you  think  would  1 
the  result  of  this  division  of  the  school — this  separating  into  tw 
lishments  provided  for  by  recent  legislation  P  Assuming  that  tl 
agement  of  the  boys  has  been  unsuccessful,  what  should  you  thin] 
future  prospects  arising  from  the  legislation  in  regard  to  the  sch< 

A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement,  because 
fact :  some  of  the  worst  boys  are  accustomed  to  take  some  of  the 
and  more  innocent  boys,  and  most  free  from  vice,  and,  as  they 
*•  chum  "  with  them.  They  are  very  affectionate,  and  try  to  mal 
boys  their  friends, — the  worst  boys  do, — and  firom  that  fact,  b] 
away  this  evil  element,  it  will  leave  these  boys  freer  from  tempt 
vice. 

Q.  I  understand  and  have  got  this  impression  from  the  testii 
it  has  come  in  here,  and  as  I  have  read  it, — that  is  to  say,  that  t 
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shment  hasn^  been  found  or  hasn^  been  mainly  dealt  to  the 
sP 

),  sir. 

a  what  do  I  understand  your  impression  to  be  P  Because  it  is 
re  that  I  am  directing  my  inquiries.  Do  I  understand  that  it  is 
ission  that  the  removal  of  these  larger  boys,  by  taking  them 
mtact  with  the  smaller  boys,  and  from  their  influences,  that  the 
at  is  likely  to  be  to  reduce  the  amount  of  insubordination  and 
h  the  smaller  boys  P 
ice  it,  you  say  P 
sir. 

Ilk  it  would  have  that  effect 

think  the  older  boys  will  be  disciplined  to  advantage  by  the 
'Stems  by  which  people  in  the  houses  of  correction  are  dis- 

»uldn^  confine  it  to  the  older  boys, 
worst  boys  P 

luse  some  of  the  older  boys  are  the  best.    But  I  would  include 
oys ;  I  wouldn't  include  any  of  the  very  youngest 
3,  is  it  your  impression  that  the  result  of  the  legislation,  which  I 
was  had  at  the  long-continued  appeal  of  the  trustees, — do  I 
vou,  as  an  expert,  to  say,  that  that  legislation,  properly 
rill  tend  to  reduce  the  evils  at  Westborough  with  reference  to 
Dent  there  P 
»uld  think  it  would. 
B  you  read  the  bill  which  Mr.  Allen  has  submitted  to  this  Com- 

sir. 
kt  do  you  think  of  it  as  an  expert  P    What  is  your  impression 

I. 

,  the  first  section  of  the  bill  [House  Doc.  202]  provides  that 
\  shall  prescribe  in  writing  the  methods  of  punishment.  That 
lection.  Then  the  second  section  says : — 
2.  A  record  shall  be  made  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose 
•erintendent  of  said  reform  school,  of  every  case  of  punish- 
any  inmate  thereof,  giving  the  date,  the  cause,  the  kind  and 
le  punishment  in  full,  and  by  whom  and  by  whose  orders  the 
icted. 

8.  Any  oflScer  or  employ^  of  said  institution  who  shall  violate 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  immediately  discharged  from 
'  employment,  and  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five, 
in  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
th." 

second  section  is  substantially  in  force  there  now.  In  fact,  it 
vholly.  We  have  a  record-book,  and  the  record  is  now  made 
y  after  the  punishment  is  inflicted ;  and  the  kind  and  extent 
e,  and  everything  is  given. 
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Q.  If  that  isn^  done,  it  is  negligence  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  why  isnt  Mr.  Allen's  bill — ^looking  not  into  details,  but  to 
the  broad  and  general  effect — a  pretty  good  bill  P 

A.  I  dont  see  any  objection  to  it,  except  the  clause— which  I  shouldn^ 
be  in  favor  of— which  says  an  officer  shall  pay  a  fine,  etc. 

Q.  You  would  say,  with  reference  to  any  position,  that  a  man  who 
violated  his  duties  should  be  discharged  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Then,  why  not  impose  a  fine  P 

A.    I  won't  enter  into  an  argument  on  that  point    I  don'l  care  to. 

Mr.  Allen.  You  would  have  a  law  against  an  officer  doing  wrong, 
but  have  no  punishment. 

Mr.  Washburn.  No,  have  him  discharged.  That  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. (To  witness.)  So  far  as  the  doctrine  of  that  bill  is  concerned,  it 
would  seem  likely— if  the  changes  in  the  building  and  in  the  system  are 
made— to  cover  future  exigencies,  so  far  as  your  judgment  is  concerned  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Washburn.    And  so  it  strikes  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  I  want  to  ask  another  question  in  furtherance 
of  what  Col.  Washburn  has  said.  As  the  school  is  now  constituted,  do 
you  think  order  and  discipline  could  be  preserved  without  using  the 
sweat-box  and  strait-jacket,  and  strapping  upon  the  person  P 

A.    It  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  me. 

Q.  That  is,  with  the  present  officials  and  the  school  as  it  is ;  and  you 
think  substantially  as  it  has  been  P 

A.    I  will  put  in  any  officials. 

Q.    With  the  present  officials,  do  you  think  it  would  P 

A.    Yes ;  or  any  other. 

Q.  K  a  change  were  to  be  made  in  the  school,  as  it  is  now  in  relation 
to  severe  punishments,  it  could  only  be  done  by  having  a  new  set  of  officers 
there? 

A.    I  don't  think  they  could. 

Q.    You  don't  think  the  present  ones  could  do  it  P 

A.    I  said  I  didn't  think  any  officers  could  do  it 

Q.    Then  you  certainly  don't  think  the  present  ones  can  do  it  P 

A.  I  don't  think  it  can  be  accomplished.  Your  question  is  to  abolish 
corporal  punishment. 

Q.  My  question  is,  abolish  the  strait-jacket,  the  sweat-box  and  pun- 
ishment with  the  strap  upon  the  naked  person,  and  can  you  preserve 
order  with  the  present  board  of  officers  and  teachers  P 

A.    That  would  be  virtually  abolishing  corporal  punishment. 

Q.    I  think  it  would  not.    It  would  be  abolishing  barbarity. 

A.    You  have  your  opinion  and  I  have  mine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Did  you  take  Mr.  Hinckley's  place  at  the  institu- 
tion the  next  week  after  he  left? 

A.    On  the  next  Monday. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  those  boys  the  next  month  P 
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me  whatever, 
ley  appeared  to  like  you  ? 
s,  sir ;  they  appeared  to. 

eis  this  boy  Sullivan  punished  the  next  week,  that  you  heard  ? 
eard  about  Sullivan  being  punished  the  next  morning, 
dere  was  he  punished  ? 

lave  heard  that  he  was  punished  on  the  buttock  and  back.  I 
w ;  I  have  heard  it ;  I  have  seen  it  in  the  printed  testimony. 
L£N.  I  have  one  witness  I  would  like  to  have  testify.  His  tea- 
ill  be  very  brief.  I  desire  to  say  he  has  been  a  boy  in  that  insti- 
i  was  sent  out  on  probation,  and  he  is  very  much  afraid  that  if  he 
re  and  testifies  he  will  be  sent  back  again.  I  have  assured  him 
Committee  would,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  protect  him  against 
of  the  kind.  The  boy  was  discharged  on  probation,  I  under- 
t  July,  and  is  afraid  if  he  comes  in  and  testifies,  that  he  will  be 
again.  I  want  the  assurance  of  the  Committee  that  he  shall 
le  protection  of  the  Committee. 
EAIBMAN.    He  can  have  that  assurance. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Moore— iSu;am. 
y  the  Chairman.)    How  long  have  you  been  at  the  institution , 
>re? 

^ht  years. 

hat  was  your  position  in  the  school  P 
ake  charge  of  the  dining-room, 
present? 

er  since  I  have  been  there, 
that  your  only  duty  P 
lat  is  my  only  duty. 

len  you  see  the  boys  when  they  are  at  their  meals  P 
!S,  sir. 

»u  have  been  there  eight  years,  and  you  know  a  good  deal  about 
cter  of  the  boys  in  the  school,  do  you  not  P 
IS,  sir ;  considerable. 

v^ant  to  ask  you  particularly  about  the  case  of  Jones  and  Fitz- 
I  think  it  is  P 
IS,  sir. 

ill  you  be  kind  enough  now,  in  your  own  language,  to  give  us 
articulars  of  that  case  P 

IS,  sir.    I  was  in^'the  evening  attending  to  my  duties  as  usual, 
engaged  in  looking  at  a  bowl  to  see  if  it  was  cracked,  and  this 
ne  and  knocked  me  down, 
ith  his  fist  P 

ss,  sir.    And  the  other  boys  immediately  sprang  forward  and 
iown ;  they  abused  me  very  badly, 
le  other  boy  was  Fitz-Gibbons  P 
)s,  sir. 

d  they  say  anything  at  the  time  P 
Ley  did  not  seem  to  say  much ;  they  only  wanted  to  get  at  my 
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keys.  As  soon  as  I  found  out  what  they  were  after,  I  resisted  ai 
I  could ;  I  did  not  want  to  let  them  have  my  keys.  They  scrat 
face,  jammed  me  very  badly  all  over,  and  blacked  my  eyes. 

Q.    What  occurred  next  ? 

A.  I  tried  to  holler,  but  I  could  not.  There  were  four 
engaged  in  it  in  the  first  place,  and  two  of  them  got  frightened  t 
for  Mr.  Chase,  the  officer.  I  could  not  very  often  get  a  chance  U 
because  they  were  holding  me.  They  got  my  te^th  cross  wis 
mouth  and  hurt  me  very  much,  cutting  my  mouth  and  face  bad 
several  days  afterwards  I  raised  blood. 

Q.    Were  there  other  boys  than  these  two  P 

A.    Tes,  sir ;  there  were  five,  but  one  did  not  take  any  part. 

Q.    And  two  desisted  after  the  commencement  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  the  boys  Fitz-Gibbons  and  Jones  continued  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  appeared  first  P 

A.    Mr.  Chase  appeared  first. 

Q.    What  did  Mr.  Chase  do  P 

A.    He  took  the  boy  from  me.    He  went  after  Jones  and 
keys  from  him,  and  then  took  Fitz-Gibbons  ofi"  me ; — no,  I  b< 
secured  Fitz-Gibbons  first,  and  then  got  the  keys  from  Jones. 

Q.    How  did  Jones  get  them  ? 

A.    I  held  on  to  them  as  long  as  I  could,  but  he  finally  g 
away. 

Q.    After  the  boys  were  taken  from  the  room,  did  you  hear  i 
more  of  them  ? 

A.    One  of  them  was  brought  back  again.    I  saw  them  seve 
afterwards. 

Q.    Which  one  was  brought  back  P 

A.    Fitz-GibboDS  was  brought  back,  and  sat  down  in  the  kitch 

Q.    The  same  day  P 

A.    The  same  evening,  within  half  an  hour. 

Q.    After  he  had  been  punished,  as  you  supposed  P 

A.    I  knew  he  was  punished. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  hear  how  many  times  he  was  punished  for  tl 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  he  was  ever  punished  but  once  for  t 
was  put  in  one  of  the  dormitories. 

Q.    That  is  all  you  know  P 

A.    Of  that  particular  case. 

Q.    You  have  been  there  eight  years  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Is  the  character  of  the  boys  in  that  institution  any  diffei 
from  what  it  was  in  the  first  of  your  being  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  very  different. 

Q.    In  what  respect  P 

A.    They  are  worse. 

Q.    Well,  how  does  that  difference  manifest  itself;  what  dc 
that  indicates  that  difference  P  * 
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They  are  more  impudent,  and  find  more  fault  with  things  in  gen- 
,  and  with  their  treatment    They  find  more  fault  with  their  food. 
.    Is  there  any  difference  in  their  age  ? 
.    Yes,  sir. 

.    They  are  older  boys  now  P 
.    Yes,  sir ;  there  are  a  great  many  grown  boys. 

You  know,  more  or  less,  I  suppose,  about  the  discipline  of  the  in- 
tion,  if  you  have  l^en  there  eight  years,  do  you  not  P 

I  do  not  know  only  in  my  department    I  do  not  know  anything 
It  anything  else. 
,    Well,  those  that  you  have  in  the  dining-room  under  your  charge  ? 

There  is  a  man  in  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Moore,  that  has  five  boys,  and  I 
)  five  boys  in  the  dining-room.  He  takes  care  of  the  boys,  or  if  they 
very  bad,  I  send  for  an  officer. 

Are  all  the  boys  in  the  dining-room  at  one  time  P 

No,  sir ;  only  what  I  have  in  my  charge. 

Five  of  them  P 

Yes,  sir. 

(By  Mr.  Train.)    You  mean  your  assistants  P 

Yes,  sir. 

(By  the  Chairman.)  When  the  boys  are  at  their  meals  in  the 
ig-room— 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  the  officers  come  in,  and  I  leave 
lining-room  as  soon  as  the  officers  come  in. 

You  see  the  boys  at  various  other  times,  I  suppose,  do  you  not  P 

I  do. 
,    Do  they  talk  with  you  about  their  food  P 

Yes,  sir.  I  speak  with  the  boys  in  my  department,  and  several  of 
)ther  boys  in  the  front  part 

Do  the  boys  complain  to  you  that  they  are  badly  treated  in  the 
tutionP 

No,  sir. 

Do  they  complain  now,  any  more  than  they  used  to,  of  their  treat- 
tP 

I  do  not  see  that  they  do  any  more.  They  find  fault  with  their 
,  or  something  of  that  kind,  more  than  they  used  to. 

I  mean,  do  they  complain  that  they  are  harshly  treated  P 

They  have  not  complained  of  that  except  when  one  gets  punished. 
f  find  fault  and  talk  considerable  about  it,  if  they  get  punished.  They 
i  little  angry  and  excited  for  the  time  being,  and  then  they  have  no 
i  to  say  about  it. 

Well,  so  far  as  you  know,  are  they  harshly  treated  in  that  institu- 
? 

No,  sir ;  I  think  they  are  very  kindly  treated. 

You  were  there  when  Mr.  Evans  was  superintendent  Are  they 
more  harshly  treated  now  than  when  Mr.  Evans  was  superintendent  P 

No,  sir ;  not  any  more. 

Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  more  or  less  punishment 
than  when  Mr.  Evans  vraa  there  P 
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A.  I  should  think  there  was  fully  as  much  when  Mr.  Evans  yi 
as  now ;  about  the  same,  if  not  more,  in  some  instances.  The  i 
of  the  time  with  Mr.  Evans  I  think  there  was  more  punishmf 
now ;  the  boys  talked  more  about  it.  I  do  not  know  anythic 
their  being  punished ;  I  never  saw  it,  and  only  know  what  they  s 

Q.    I  am  only  asking  you  so  far  as  you  know  yourself  about  it 

A.  That  is  all  I  know.  I  never  saw  a  boy  punished  myself 
have  been  there. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  a  boy  complain  that  he  was  too 
treated  or  too  severely  punished  P 

A.  Well,  all  of  them,  when  they  had  been  whipped,  think  I 
too  harshly  treated. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  indications,  from  the  boys^  appearai 
they  have  been  harshly  treated  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  never  have. 

Q.  You  have  seen  no  boy  who  by  his  personal  appearance  a 
to  have  been  harshly  treated  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  have  never  seen  one. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  can  judge, — and  you  have  an  opportunity 
ing,— do  you  think  the  school  as  well  disciplined  and  as  well  i 
and  as  orderly  as  it  formerly  was  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is,  since  the  riot,  sir.  This  has  caused  some  ( 
^nd  the  newspapers  sent  among  the  boys  are  causing  rather  m 
order  than  usual.    It  is  giving  the  boys  a  little  advantage. 

Q.    But  previous  to  the  12th  of  January,  since  the  present 
tendent  has  been  there,  you  think  the  discipline  and  order  of  ih 
have  been  as  good  as  they  formerly  were  P 

A.    Yes,  sir,  equally  as  good. 

Q.    But  do  you  think  they  are  any  better  P 

A.    In  some  instances  they  have  been. 

Q.  Well,  since  the  12th  of  January,  since  that  riot  occurred,  I 
been  more  disorder  P 

A.    Rather  more,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  in  what  way  have  you  seen  it  manifested  P 

A.  When  the  boys  get  into  the  yard  they  are  more  impudent, 
not  so  willing  to  be  punished. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  you  thought  that  was  occasioned  by  the  ] 
that  was  given  to  this  investigation  P 

A,    Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.    What  makes  you  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  it  P 

A.  Because  of  their  behavior.  They  have  got  the  paper,  a 
about  it,  and  it  gives  them  a  little  advantage. 

Q.    Do  they  have  free  access  to  newspapers  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  but  they  are  brought  in  there  by  visitors,  and  th( 
the  trust-houses  will  get  them. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  hear  the  boys  refer  to  newspaper  stories  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  frequently. 

Q.    In  what  way  P 
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ley  seemed  to  have  been  iDformed  right  along,  by  some  one,  of 

^erything  that  has  been  going  on  up  here. 

m  you  call  to  mind  anything  that  any  boy  has  said  which  would 

they  knew  about  it? 

ley  said  the  officers  did  not  dare  to  strap  them  or  whip  them, 

could  do  just  as  they  had  a  mind  to  now.    They  could  not  be 

lat  makes  them  more  unruly  P 

at  makes  them  more  unruly.    A  boy,  yesterday,  refused  to  do 

^  in  the  yard.    They  brought  him  right  into  the  dining-room, 

id,  "  I  don't  care,  you  can't  whip  me." 

le  boy  said  so  P 

IS,  sir ;  he  reflised  to  be  punished. 

>  you  know  that  they  punish  boys  with  straps  like  these? 

r  the  two  straps  on  the  table.] 

Lave  heard  so;  but  I  have  never  seen  them  punished  with  them. 

kving  been  in  the  institution  eight  years,  you  have  heard  a  good 

It  it. 

!S,  sir. 

bH,  now,  with  your  ideas  about  the  management  of  the  boys,  do 

the  use  of  straps  like  either  of  these,  and  fLog^ing  boys  as  you 
)d  it  is  practised  in  the  institution,  do  you  think  it  is  a  good  or  a 
to  manage  that  class  of  boys  P 

oil,  sir,  I  cannot  really  tell ;  it  is  such  a  class  of  boys  as  I  have 
m  used  to.  I  think  they  have  to  resort  to  different  measures 
do  with  other  boys. 

r)m  your  knowledge  of  the  character  of  these  boys,  do  you 
I  necessary  to  use  severe  measures  to  maintain  discipline  P 
liould  think  it  would  be  with  some  of  them ;  I  should  think 
Id  be  obliged  to. 

you  think  a  mild  farm  of  discipline  would  not  produce  the 
SectP 

some  instances  it  would  and  in  some  it  would  not    I  have  been 
and  of  course  I  know, 
regards  their  treatment,  Mr.  Shepard  has  been  very  kind  to 

link  so. 

ve  you  seen  boys  come  out  of  the  sweat-box  frequently  P 

ave  seen  them  sometimes ;  I  cannot  say  frequently. 

1  you  ever  see  a  boy  who  had  been  in  that  sweat-box  who 

to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  it  P 

,  sir ;  I  have  had  them  come  right  into  my  dining-room  and  eat 

neal. 

you  know  of  a  boy  absolutely  suffering  from  his  confinement 

)at-boxP 

ive  heard  them  say  they  ached,  but  would  rather  go  into  the 

;  than  be  whipped. 

far  as  you  know  anything  about  the  sweat-box,  do  you  think  it 

treatment  for  the  boysP 
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A.    Not  hayiDg  seen  the  sweat-box,  sir,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.    Well,  I  will  not  ask  you  about  what  you  do  not  know, 
known  of  boys  being  punished  by  putting  cold  water  upon  the: 

A.    I  have  heard  tell  about  it,  but  I  neTcr  saw  it. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  boys  after  they  have  been  punished  in  tha 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  knew  they  had  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  seen  them  afterwards? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  those  boys  appear  to  have  suffered  by  the  punishmei 

A.    Not  in  the  least,  those  that  I  saw. 

Q.    Did  they  speak  of  it  as  if  they  had  suffered  severely? 

A.    They  did  not  say  any  tiling  about  it ;  they  did  not  mentioi 

Q.    Were  ybu  in  the  chapel  at  the  time  that  the  boys  made  th 
anee  in  the  lodge  underneath  ? 

A.    I  was  at  one  time.  * 

Q.    At  the  time  when  Goss,  Turner,  and  Quinn  were  in  tl 
below? 

A.    I  do  not  exactly  recollect  who  the  boys  were ;  but  I  reme 
time  being  in  there  when  they  made  a  very  great  disturbance. 

Q.    Sufficient  to  disturb  the  exercises  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  very  much. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  Col.  Shepard,  or  any  of  the  officers,  say 
about  it  at  that  time  ? 

A.    I  believe  I  heard  them  speak  of  it. 

Q.    At  that  time  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  until  afterwards.    I  was  in  the  chapel,  I  thii 

The  Chairman.    I  have  no  further  questions  I  wish  to  ask. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    I  want  to  understand  you.    You  said ; 
not  hear  the  noise  ? 

A.    I  did  hear  the  noise. 

Q.    You  were  in  the  chapel  ? 

A.    I  was  in  the  chapel  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Davis.    That  is  all. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Presoott.)    When  the  boys  are  disobedient,  to 
you  send  them  to  be  punished  ? 

A.    To  Mr.  Shepard,  or  to  the  assistant  superintendent. 

Q.    Do  you  somelbimes  send  them  to  Mr.  Chase,  the  clerk  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  never. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  known  him  to  punish  boys  there  ? 

A.    I  have  never  known  of  his  punishing  there.    I  have  nev 
about  his  punishments. 

Q.    You  have  never  seen  any  of  his  punishments  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  never  since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  the  outcries  or  screams  ? 

A.    I  have  heard  noises,  but  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  f 
or  not ;  they  make  a  good  many  noises  around  in  the  yard. 
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Q.  Yon  think  the  punishments  are  not  so  severe  under  the  present 
administration  as  under  Mr.  Evans  P 

A.    I  think  they  were  about  the  same. 

Q.    Did  they  have  any  sweat-box  then  P 

A.  No,  sir,  they  did  not;  that  has  been  recently  put  in.  He  had  the 
strait-jaoket  about  a  year  and  a  half  before  he  left 

Q.  What  is  done  to  manage  these  boys,  if  they  are  more  disorderly 
during  this  investigation  P 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  they  do  the  best  they  can.  They  take  the  one  out 
who  is  most  uneasy  and  punish  him,  put  lidm  in  the  dormitory  or  lodge. 
That  will  sometimes  quell  the  rest 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  never  seen  this  sweat-box,  but  you  do  not 
think  it  would  be  much  of  a  punishment,  at  any  rate  P 

A.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  it 

Q.    Do  you  know  where  it  is  P 

A.  They  say  it  is  somewhere  over  the  office ;  I  do  not  know  where  it 
is ;  I  could  not  go  and  find  it 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  boys  dread  the  most,  the  strap  punishnoient 
or  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  They  dread  a  whipping  the  most ;  they  do  not  like  to  be  whipped ; 
it  mortifies  them  to  whip  them,  I  think,  as  much  as'  it  hurts  them.  One 
boy  told  me  the  other  day  he  would  rather  go  into  the  sweat-box  thaa  be 
whipped. 

Q.    You  do  not  know  that  some  20  or  30  boys  have  testified  P 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  she  does  or 
not  You  should  not  ask  any  such  question.  It  is  not  a  fair  way  to  put 
a  question. 

Mr.  Presoott.  I  wanted  to  know  if  she  knew  that  the  boys  had  testi- 
fied that  they  preferred  the  strap. 

The  Chairman.    What  difference  does  it  make,  anyway. 

Mr.  Prescott.  The  difference  that  their  testimony  seems  to  be  so 
contradictory. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  that  testimony.  You  ask  her  what  she 
knows  about  their  testimony.    It  is  a  very  unfair  way  to  put  a  question. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  have  nothing  further  to  ask. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  During  the  first  year  you  were  there,  was  there 
any  sweat-box  in  the  institution  P 

A.    There  was  not 

Q.  During  the  first  year  you  were  there,  did  diey  have  the  strait- 
jacket  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  first  year  you  were  there,  did  they  play  cold  water  upon 
the  boys  as  a  punishment  P 

A.    No,sh-. 

Q.  During  the  first  year  you  were  there,  did  they  strap  boys  on  the 
naked  skin  P 

A.    That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 

Q.    So  far  as  you  know  P 

A,    I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  of  an  iDStance  during  the  first  year  you  were  there,  in 
which  they  made  the  boys  remove  their  trousers,  and  receive  the  punish- 
ment upon  the  naked  skin  P 

A.    I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  use  of  these  severe  punishments  have  tended  to 
make  the  school  any  better  P    Has  it  improved  their  morale  f 

A.  I  really  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  suppose  they  had  to  use  every  method 
of  punishment  they  have  used  to  secure  good  behavior  from  the  boys. 

Q.    Are  not  the  boys  respectful  to  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  generally. 

Q.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  have  they  not  always  treated  yon 
kindly  and  respectfully,  as  a  boy  should  treat  a  lady  P 

A.    They  have,  sir. 

Q.    During  all  your  eight  years  there  P 

A.    They  have,  sir ;  only  in  some  instances  they  have  been  disrespectful. 

Q.    It  is  very  seldom  you  report  a  boy  for  punishment,  is  it  not  P 

A.    Very  seldom.  \ 

Q.    So,  personally,  you  have  no  difficulty  with  these  boysP 

A.    I  only  have  five  of  them. 

Q.    It  is  but  very  seldom  you  have  any  trouble  with  them  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  if  these  boys  are  so  respectable  and  pleasant  to 
you,  that  they  would  be  to  others,  if  they  were  treated  as  you  treat  them  P 

A.  I  do  not  have  only  these  five  under  my  charge.  I  generally  have 
the  best  of  the  boys  witJi  me.  We  have  to  pick  out  the  mildest  boys  and 
pot  in  the  dining-room,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  I  do  not  have  any  of  the 
worst  boys, 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  it  is  proper,  from  what  you  have  seen  of  these 
boys,  to  take  a  boy  from  18  to  20  years  of  age,  strip  him  naked  up  to  his 
waist,  expose  his  person,  and  flog  him  with  one  of  these  straps  on  his 
bare  person, — do  you  think  it  is  proper  or  right  P 

A.  I  suppose  there  are  some  severe  oases  in  which  they  are  obliged  to 
do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  proper  thing  at  all— can  you  conceive  of  a 
case— to  strip  a  boy,  from  17  to  20  years  of  age,  naked  up  to  the  waist, 
expose  him  to  that  extent,  and  then  punish  him  upon  the  bare  skin  with 
a  heavy  strap  such  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  shown  you  P 

A.    If  I  had  dealings  with  the  boys  I  could  tell  better. 

Q.    I  mean,  any  boys  under  any  circumstances  P 

A.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.    You  stated  you  had  children  of  your  own  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  possible  circumstances  under  which  it 
would  be  right  to  punish  one  of  your  children,  19  or  20  years  of  age,  in 
that  manner  P 

A.    I  never  had  one  disobedient  enough  to  punish  that  way. 

Q.    Could  you  conceive  of  it,  whatever  they  did  P 

A.  I  believe  I  should  not  use  some  of  the  largest  straps  that  are  used 
Jiere, 
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Q.    Would  yon  have  it  used  in  that  manner  P 

A.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  or  not. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  or  not,  to  your  mind,  it  would  be  abhor- 
rent to  your  idea  of  a  Christian  community  to  take  a  young  man  and  strip 
him  to  the  waist,  and  then  apply  these  straps  to  his  naked  person,  under 
any  circumstances  P 

A.    I  suppose  it  is  rather  hard. 

Q.    Is  it  not  abhorrent  to  every  idea  of  propriety  and  right  P 

A.    I  suppose  it  is  generally  called  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  Take  the  boy  Fitz-Gibbons,  who  assaulted  jou, 
should  you  consider  that  punishment  any  too  severe  for  him  P 

A.  I  should  think  most  any  punishment  would  not  be  too  severe  for 
him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  I  will  take  that  very  case.  That  was  the  very 
worst  case  I  have  heard  of  in  the  institution,  where  a  large  boy  assaulted 
you,  a  lady,  who  had  done  nothing  to  him,  but  with  the  sole  desire  to 
get  the  keys  from  you.  Now,  do  you  think  it  would  have  been  proper  to 
take  the  boy  Fitz-Gibbons,  strip  him  to  his  waist,  and  apply  this  strap  to 
his  naked  person,  and  punish  him  by  that  method.  I  do  not  mean  with  a 
great  degree  of  severity ;  is  it  not  abhorrent  to  your  idea  of  propriety  P 

A.    I  think  no  punishment  inflicted  could  have  been  too  bad  for  him. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  manner  of  the  punishment,  and  not  the  degree.  I 
agree  with  you  the  boy  ought  to  be  punished  severely. 

A.  I  have  never  meddled  with  their  punishments.  I  am  not  supposed 
to  know  anything  about  it 

Q.  No,  I  am  asking  you,  as  a  lady  that  has  been  there,  whether  taking 
the  very  worst  case — and  Fitz-Gibbons  is  the  worst — 

Witness.     Well,  there  are  other  boys  fully  as  bad 

— whether  you  do  nut  think  that  in  any  case  it  is  an  improper  punishment 
to  strip  those  boys  to  the  waist  and  punish  them  on  the  naked  flesh  P 

A.    Perhaps  it  would  degrade  them. 

Q.     Is  it  not  very  degrading  to  them  P 

A.    I  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairbcan.)  I  will  ask  this  question.  Have  you  heard 
of  a  boy  being  strapped  upon  the  naked  person  in  the  presence  of  other 
parties  P 

A.     I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Allen.  In  the  presence  of  the  teacher  certainly  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  each  other,  where  there  is  more  than  one. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  think  the  mere  fact  of  the  boy^s  hav- 
ing his  clothes  removed  in  the  presence  of  the  person  who  punishes  him 
is  very  degrading  to  the  boy  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  these  boys  mind  it  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  suppose  any  one  of  us  differ  as  to  the  severity  of 
the  punishment.  I  do  not  disagree  with  the  Committee  as  to  the  severity, 
but  as  to  the  manner  of  the  punishment. 

Witness.  I  think  a  proper  degree  of  modesty  ought  to  be  main- 
tained everywhere. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Lowe.)     You  have  mentioned  in  your  remarks  that  the 
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boys  after  being  punished  showed  improvement ;  is  that  improvement 
permanent  P 

A.    Well,  they  are  better  afterwards  for  some  time. 

Q.    It  is  simply  temporary  P 

A.    Only  for  a  little  while. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Pbescott.)    What  became  of  this  boy  Fitz-Gibbons  ? 

A.    He  ran  away. 

Q.    From  where  P 

A.    From  the  institution.    He  served  out  his  time  at  Worcester. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  What  was  done  with  the  boy  after 
the  assault  made  upon  youP 

A.    He  was  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  at  Worcester  for  six  months. 

Q.    Do  you  know  why  that  boy  was  punished  P 

A.    Why  he  was  punished  P 

Q.    Yes. 

A.    For  this  assault,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Well,  had  he  not  committed  an  assault  for  which  he  was  sentenced 
to  the  house  of  correction  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Would  not  that  have  been  sufficient  punishment  for  him  P 

A.  Well,  they  did  not  intend  to  send  him  there  at  first,  but  they  found 
out  he  was  very  much  worse  before  they  sent  him. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  intended  to  keep  such  a  boy  as  that 
in  the  institution  when  he  could  have  sent  him  to  the  house  of  correction  P 

A.  Well,  he  did  not  think  he  was  so  bad ;  he  did  not  think  he  had 
plotted  so  deep.  They  intended  to  give  me  ether,  and  they  confessed 
several  other  things.  He  knew  they  had  made  an  assault  upon  me,  but 
-when  he  punished  him  he  did  not  know  how  bad  he  was. 

Q.    When  he  punished  him,  what  did  he  punish  him  for  P 

A.    For  assaulting  me. 

Q.    That  assault  was  sufficient  to  send  him  to  the  house  of  correction  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  should  you  not  have  supposed  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  him  separated  from  the  Reform  School  and  sent  to  the  house  of 
correction  P 

A.    He  was. 

Q.    You  say  there  was  some  hesitation  about  sending  him  P 

A.    There  was  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  boy  was 
entirely  unnecessary,  if  he  had  committed  an  offence  for  which  he  could 
be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  P 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  suppose  he  bad  any  idea  of  sending  him  there  at 
first. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  You  do  not  know  anything  about  this  except 
firom  your  own  imagination  P 

A.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  You  can  get  all  this  from  Col.  Shepard ;  she  does  not 
know  anything  about  it. 
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.  Davis.)    DonH  you  think  that  the  boys  at  the  Reform 
lly  a  v^ry  untbrtunate  class  of  boys  P 

i  boys  P 

>  you  think  they  were  bom  bad  boys,  and  they  started  to 
K)y8? 

there  are  some  exceptions,  sir.    K  they  had  been  started 
uld  have  made  good,  smart,  intelligent  men. 
ou  think  a  majority  of  these  boys,  if  they  had  had  such  care 
>ur  children,  would  have  escaped  this  terrible  ez]>erienoe  ? 
ly  some  of  them  might ;  but,  according  to  their  oounte- 
ould  not    I  think  there  are  some  of  them  here  bom  wicked, 
in  so  forever,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  for  them, 
will  ask  just  one  more  question.    Don^t  you  think  your 
hey  had  been  subjected  to  such  influences  and  such  treat- 
osed  to  such  temptation,  even  your  own  boys,  would  have 
»  for  the  very  same  place  ? 

[y,  or  any  other  boys.  • 

Mklly,  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  are  brought  there  P 
;  I  think  there  are  many  boys  there  very  intelligent  and 
uld  have  been  smart  men  if  they  had  been  started  right. 
.  Htde.)    Now,  in  regard  to  the  food  and  clothing,  is  it 

^,  and  has  been  ever  since  I  have  been  there. 

>u  noticed  any  difference  between  what  it  was  previously 

nowP 

}  more  of  it,  and  a  greater  variety. 

know  that  Colonel  Shepard  has  supplied  these  things  P 

;  he  has  paid  money  right  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  two 

j^ing  them  with  oysters. 

J  the  punishments  were  not  quite  so  severe  when  you  first 

)o  you  remember  when  the  school-ship  boys  went  there  P 

ear  was  it  P 

forgotten  the  exact  year.    I  think  it  was  the  second  or  third 

rs  were  worse  after  the  school-ship  boys  went  there  P 
;  you  could  see  the  difference  in  a  very  short  time, 
opinion,  they  would  require  different  punishment  P 

IS  about  the  time  the  sweat-box  was  introduced  P 

remember  the  boys  running  away  from  there  ? 

;  they  have  always  been  uneasy  ever  since  I  have  been 

remember  the  number  that  ran  away  at  one  time  P 
ere  were  about  90  at  one  time, 
boys  from  the  school  ship  go  P 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  these  90  boys  include  any  of  these  boys  from  the  sch 

A.  Yes,  sir;  many  of  them. 

Q.  Did  they  try  to  secure  ether  to  stifle  you  P 

A.  I  could  smell  it  in  the  room,  but  they  did  not  have  enoi 
had  got  it,  but  they  did  not  get  enough  of  it. 

Q.  Did  they  cover  your  eyes  P 

A.  No ;  they  sat  on  my  head  and  held  it  down,  with  a  to¥ 
mouth. 

Q.  Did  they  tear  any  of  your  clothes  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  tear  your  dress  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  my  face  also. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  report  any  one  to  the  superintendent  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  disobedience. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  name  P 

A.  I  reported  Jones ;  the  one  who  knocked  me  down. 

Q.  What  did  the  superintendent  say  to  you  P 

A.  I  was  willing  to  take  him  back. 

Q.  Did  the  superintendent  try  to  have  you  take  him  back  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  did,  but  he  was  very  saucy  and  impudent. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  after  you  took  him  backP 

A.  He  behaved  very  well  for  a  little  while. 

Q.  Did  he  conmiit  any  assault  P 

A.  Not  until  that  time.  I  had  previously  been  very  kind  I 
did  not  think  of  any  such  thing  at  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  presents  to  any  of  these  boys  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  every  year  at  Christmas  time. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  assault  had  you  made  presents  P 

A.  I  had  previously  been  very  kind  to  Jones,  because  he  h 
very  bad  boy. 

Q.  How  long  before  this  assault  P  Can  you  give  the  n 
weeks  P 

A.  Within  three  or  four  weeks. 

John  T.  FEBxm&Swom. 

Q.    (By  the  Chaibhak.)     How  long  have  you  been  at 
Reform  School  P 

A.    Five  years. 

Q.    What  is  your  position  there  P 

A.    I  have  charge  of  the  meat  department  and  stable. 

Q.    Outside  of  the  buildings  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  boys  do  you  have  to  help  you  P 

A.    Well,  from  two  to  four ;  usually  two. 

Q.    These  boys  which  are  "under  you  are  considered  to  be  of 
class  of  boys  P 

A.    Yes,  sir;  they  are  trust  boys, — those  that  we  can  true 
without  being  under  the  eye  of  an  officer. 
68 
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I  was  superintendent  when  you  went  there  ? 

were  you  there  while  Mr.  Evans  was  there  P 

iar. 

ad  character  of  the  boys  has  been  the  same  since  you 

has  it  P 

nk  we  have  older  boys  now,  since  they  have  abolished 

1  ship  was  abolished  before  yon  went  there  P 

;.    About  the  time  I  came  up  there, — a  few  months  after- 

[>l-ship  boys  came  up  there  after  I  came  there. 

anything  to  do  with  the  punishment  of  boys  yourself? 

have  nothing  to  do  with  the  discipline. 

ever  seen  boys  punished  by  the  other  officers  ? 

r? 

of  late  P 

never  saw  but  two  or  three  boys  punished, 
seen  boys  after  they  were  punished,— boys  that  you  knew 
idP 

L  boy  might  be  punished,  and  I  should  not  know  the  boy 
rwards.  » 

really  do  not  know  anything  about  the  punishment  of 
by  having  seen  them  punished,  or  by  having  seen  them 
unished  P 

know  comparatively  nothing  about  it. 
ever  complained  to  you  of  their  treatment  in  the  institn- 
ras  kind  or  severe  P 
A'  as  I  know,  it  is  kind. 

¥n  knowledge,  do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  severe  treat- 
he  institution  P 

have  not  seen  any  such  cases, 
made  no  complaint  to  you  P 

ever  seen  a  boy  flogged  P 

ever  seen  a  boy  put  in  the  box  called  the  sweat-box  ? 

ever  seen  a  boy  punished  by  putting  water  on  him  as  a 
)  not  refer  to  the  riot,  but  I  mean  as  a  punishment  for 
itted  P 

saw  one  or  two  boys  that  were  being  punished  in  that 
I  passing  by  for  a  moment,  and  saw  the  water  being 
two  boys. 
re  the  boys  P 

in  the  lodge. 

he  water  applied  to  them  P 
le  hose. 
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Q.    Large  nozzle  or  small  P 

A.    I  could  not  say  how  large. 

Q.    Was  it  a  garden  hose  P    How  large-sized  ? 

A.    It  was  an  engine  hose,  I  think. 

Q.    Did  jou  see  the  boys  after  they  had  been  punished  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  the  boys. 

Q.    After  they  were  punished  P 

A.    I  think  not 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  the  boys  in  the  institution,  are  they  hard 
to  manage,  or  can  they  be  easily  managed  P 

A.    Well,  I  should  think  that  some  of  them  were  quite  hard  to  manage. 

Q.  Haye  you  eyer  seen  any  instance  of  insubordination  among  the 
boysP 

A.    Well,  I  saw  something  of  the  riot. 

Q.  But  at  other  times,  haye  you  seen  any  indications  of  insubordina- 
tion P 

A.    Very  seldom. 

Q.  Haye  any  of  the  boys  escaped  from  the  institution  since  you  haye 
been  there,  that  you  know  of  P 

A.    Tes,  sir ;  boys  haye  escaped.    I  could  not  call  their  names. 

Q.  Haye  any  boys  eyer  escaped  while  you  had  anything  to  do  with 
themP 

A.    Tes,  sir ;  the  boys  I  haye  had  charge  of  haye  run  away. 

Q.    While  in  your  charge  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  also  state  that  the  boys  under  your  charge  were  among 
the  better  boys ;  they  were  trust  boys  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  we  call  them  trust  boys. 

Q.  Well,  now,  will  you  state  any  case  of  a  boy  escaping  while  under 
your  charge  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Waters  ran  away. 

Q.    Well,  how  did  he  get  away,  if  he  was  under  your  charge  P 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  have  my  eyes  on  them  all  the  time.  We  send  them 
away  with  a  team  to  different  parts  of  the  institution,  and  outside,  on 
their  regular  work. 

Q.    While  on  that  seryice,  he  got  away,  did  he  P 

A.  This  time  I  left  them  at  the  stable,  and  went  to  other  parts  of  the 
institution  about  by  duties.  They  hitch  up  teams  and  haye  general  care 
of  the  stable.    At  that  time  one  of  them  ran  away. 

Q.    Were  you  eyer  assaulted  by  a  boy  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  what  were  the  circumstances  P 

A.  Among  my  other  duties  I  take  the  clothes  f^om  the  laundry  after 
they  are  washed,  and  hang  them  out  to  dry,  or  see  that  it  is  done ;  my 
"boys  do  it  This  time  I  led  my  boys  into  the  laundry,  through  the  out- 
side door,  to  take  out  the  clothes.  They  carried  these  clothes  out,  and  I 
stood  in  the  doorway.  The  door  was  swung  open,  and  I  stood  in  the 
doorway ;  and  one  of  the  laundry  boys  came  behind  and  hit  me  oyer  the 
bead  with  a  club. 
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Q.    Was  he  one  of  the  trast  boys  f 

A.    No,  sir ;  he  was  m  the  laundry ;  he  was  inside. 

Q.    Was  he  one  of  the  trost  boys  you  had  under  your  charge  f 

A,    No,  sir ;  he  was  a  laundry  boy. . 

Q.    He  struck  you  with  a  club  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  it  a  severe  blow. 

A.    I  think  it  was ;  I  consider  it  so. 

Q.    Did  the  boy  escape  from  the  institution  P 

A.  Not  fVom  the  institution.  He  got  outside  of  the  doors,  but  was 
caught  near  the  stable. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  in  knocking  you  down,  or  striking  you  with  a 
clubP 

A.    Well,  he  said  it  was  to  escape  from  the  institution. 

Q.    Had  you  had  any  trouble  with  that  boy  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

The  Chairman.    I  have  no  further  questions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  That  was  a  boy  named  Williams.  Did  you  ever 
have  any  of  the  ship  boys  under  your  charge  outside  P 

A.  I  am  not  sure  about  that  I  had,  at  one  time,  a  boy  by  the  name 
of  Regan,  and  I  had  the  impression  that  he  was  a  ship  boy.  I  am  not 
sure  about  that. 

Q.    Was  there  a  boy  named  Nevins  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  there  was. 

Q.    Was  he  a  ship  boy  P 

A.    I  think  he  was. 

Q.    Was  he  a  good  boy  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  he  did  well  for  me. 

Q.    He  did  as  well  as  anybody  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  don^  know  but  he  did,  part  of  the  time.  He  was  a 
singular  boy ;  he  would  have  sullen  spells  sometimes,  when  he  would 
not  do  as  well. 

Q.  You  had  no  occasion  to  reprimand  him  anymore  than  you  had 
any  boy  P 

A.    Just  the  same  that  I  had  with  a  good  many  boys. 

Q.    What  kind  of  a  boy  was  the  one  who  ran  away  from  you  P 

A.  He  was  about  the  average  of  the  boys  outside.  He  was  tiie  most 
disagreeable  boy  I  had. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  have  him  under  your  care  P 

A.    Several  months. 

Q.    How  old  was  he  P 

A.    I  think  he  must  have  been  16  or  17. 

Q.  He  did  not  behave  so  badly  that  you  made  application  to  be 
relieved  of  him  P 

A.    I  never  turned  him  inside ;  no,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    I  understand  you  have  punished  no  boys  P 

A.    I  never  punished  a  boy ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  some  boys  being  punished  by  having  water  played  on 
themP 
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A.    I  passed  by  for  a  moment. 

Q.    How  many  were  being  punished  in  that  way  then  ? 

A.    I  think  there  were  two. 

Q.    When  was  this? 

A.    I  cannot  give  the  date. 

Q.    About  when  was  it ;  after  the  riot  ? 

A.    There  was  no  disturbance  in  the  chapel,  I  think.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    What  day  of  the  week  was  it  P 

A.    Sunday,  I  think. 

Q.    Do  you  know  how  long  ago  this  was  ? 

A.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.    Well,  according  to  your  best  recollection  P 

A.  Well,  for  a  rough  guess,  I  should  say  three  months ;  possibly  not 
more  than  two,  and  it  might  be  four. 

Q.  Well,  this  hose  that  was  being  used ;  was  it  the  large  hose  or  the 
small  oneP 

A.    The  engine-hose. 

Q.    Was  the  steam-pump  applied  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Pretty  good  head  of  water? 

A.    I  do  not  know  how  that  was. 

Mr.  Pbescott.    That  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Datis.)  I  want  to  follow,  if  you  please,  this  boy  Nevins. 
What  became  of  him  P    Do  you  know  P 

A.  I  think  he  went  home,  or  with  some  of  his  Mends.  He  went  home, 
I  think. 

Q.    He  was  allowed  to  leave  the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    On  probation,  as  other  boys  do  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  would  not  have  been  considered  a  very  bad  boy  if  he  had  been 
allowed  that  privilege,  would  he  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not  considered  a  very  bad  boy ;  he  was  not  a  very 
bad  boy.  ' 

Mr.  Train.  There  was  some  good  material,  probably,  that  came  from 
the  school  ship. 

Mr.  Datis.    I  really  wanted  to  get  at  the  fact  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htdb.)  Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  with  this  boy 
who  knocked  you  down  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

(J.    You  knew  nothing  about  him  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  never  knew  him. 

Q.    When  he  knocked  you  down,  his  only  desire  was  to  escape  P 

A.    That  was  his  only  desire,  as  he  said  to  me. 

Q.    He  supposed  you  were  going  to  resist  him  P 

A.    I  should  have  resisted  him  if  I  had  seen  him ;  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.    He  approached  you  from  behind,  and  struck  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

(J.    How  hard  did  he  hit  you  P 
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id  not  know  what  town  I  was  in  for  a  few  minutes. 

:ed  you  senseless,  did  he  P 

). 

Prescott.)    How  old  a  boy  was  this  boy  P 

erhaps  16  or  17. 

3  done  with  him  ? 

before  the  grand  jury,  and  was  sentenced  to  the  house  of 

turn  to  the  institution  afterwards,  do  you  know  P 

Ltence  did  he  getP 

*s,  I  think. 

ot  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  he  would  have 

he  expiration  of  his  sentence,  or  not  P 

)unished  before  he  was  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  P 

y  knowledge. 

now  many  of  the  boys  in  the  main  building  P 

ot  call  many  of  them  by  name. 

know  one  boy  in  the  main  building  that  came  from  the 

I  do  not.    I  cannot  recollect  any  boy ;  still,  there  may  be 

Htbb.)     Were  you  there  when  the  98  boys  ran  away  ? 

charge  P 

LS. 

ght  be  several  of  these  school  ship  boys  there  now,  as  £eu: 


LN.    You  are  excused. 

E.  B.  BiGELOW— <8ff£7or». 
Chairman.)    How  long  have  you  been  at  the  Reform 
:elow  P 

tiere  a  year  ago  the  4th  of  February.    One  year  ago  the 
I  conmienced  duty  there. 
he  time  you  have  been  there  P 
he  time,  the  last  time. 
B  there  previously  P 

IS  that  P 

iiere  in  February,  1868. 

^  did  you  remain  then  P 

rch,  1866. 

ree  years  P 

iver  three  years. 

your  present  position  in  the  institution  P 
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A.  I  am  teacher  there.  I  went  there  for  an  overseer,  and  I  ha 
waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  new  building. 

Q.    You  are  now  a  teacher  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  been  a  teacher  since  you  have  been  there  P 

A.    Most  of  the  time  since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  boys  at  any  other  pla 
at  the  Westborough  Reform  School  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  Rhode  Island,  overseer  in  the  chair-shop.  It  I 
my  business  for  the  last  fourteen  years. 

Q.  Then,  I  will  ask  you  first,  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  th 
ent  schools  you  have  been  in,  whether  you  consider  that  at  Westl 
to  be  more  severe  than  that  in  Rhode  Island  P 

A.  Well,  I  have  a  different  class  of  boys  than  what  I  had  u 
Island. 

Q.    Are  they  older  P 

A.  They  are  older,  and  seem  to  be  a  harder  class.  A  great  i 
those  boys  came  from  the  country ;  we  had  some  hard  boys  tb 
only  a  few  of  them.  ^ 

Q.  Who  was  the  superintendent  at  Westborough  when  you  wei 
from  1863  to  1866  P 

A.    Joseph  A.  Allen. 

Q.    Were  the  boys  at  that  time  younger  than  at  present  P 

A.    They  were. 

Q.    Were  they  a  harder  class  to  manage  than  they  are  now  P 

A.    They  were,  in  some  respects ;  they  were  smaller. 

Q.    On  the  12th  of  January,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  you 
.  the  supper-room  at  the  time  it  commenced  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  now,  what  occurred  at  that  particular  ti: 
your  participation  in  it  P 

A.  We  went  in  to  supper,  and  the  boys  were  all  quiet  during  1 
per  hour.  When  Mr.  Wheatley  gave  the  word  "  attention  "  for  t 
to  pass  out,  I  was  the  first  officer  that  started  to  go  out ;  it  was  n 
ness  to  go  out  and  receive  them  in  the  yard.  I  turned  my  back 
boys  and  was  getting  my  coat,  when  a  bowl  passed  me.  Wheth 
me  I  do  not  know ;  I  never  knew  whether  it  hit  me  or  not  ] 
round  and  saw  the  boy  Collins  take  a  bowl  and  throw  it  at  me ;  h 
four  or  five,  and  one  of  them  struck  me.  I  saw  it  coming  at  my  f 
just  dodged  it,  and  it  took  me  on  the  arm.  I  passed  right  on  toT^ 
coat  (the  coat  was  lying  on  a  table  something  like  this),  and  the 
boy  was  down  that  side.  I  got  around  and  saw  two  or  thre( 
beginning  to  throw  bowls ;  they  began  to  throw  them  at  other 
There  were  about  190  boys  this  side  of  me,  and  there  were  no  boY 
ing  from  that  side  of  the  house.  They  were  going  for  the  other 
The  boys  started  to  run  out  into  the  boys^  kitchen ;  I  did  not  kno 
they  were  going  to  do  there,  and  I  walked  out  there  and  found  t 
wei*e  all  right  there.  I  then  turned  and  went  into  the  dinin 
Just  as  I  stepped  in,  I  saw  Mr,  Davis  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  t 
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3  was  bit ;  and  he  took  a  pistol  and  shot  it  ap  into  the  ceiling,  and 
ys  seemed  to  quiet  down.    I  do  not  know  of  any  more  disturbance 

The  boys  commenced  going  out  of  the  dining-room ;  they  all 
I  out  quietly  and  went  into  the  yard.  When  we  got  the  boys  into 
rd —  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  go  right  on  and  tell  what  I  know 
it. 

Chairman.    Tell  what  yon  know  about  it. 

NESS.  When  we  got  into  the  yard,  the  officers  called  the  line 
»  school,  as  they  usually  do ;  they  usually  pass  into  the  wash-room, 
3y  did  not  that  night.  We  got  them  in  there,  and  some  of  the  boys 
1  to  have  a  disposition  not  to  get  into  line,  but  they  did  finally,  and 
assed  in.  I  went  into  my  school-room,  and  the  other  teachers  went 
eirs.  At  a  quarter  of  six,  I  think  it  was,  we  were  relieved  by  the 
ers  for  half  an  hour ;  then  we  went  to  supper.  We  had  just  got 
h  supper  when  some  one  said,  **  All  the  officers  to  the  first  school- 
'  We  all  went  there.  I  went  up  with'  Colonel  Shepard,  I  think, 
ined  the  door  into  the  school-room,  and  we  met  quite  a  number  of 
'hen  we  were  going  up.  We  could  not  see  who  they  were,  because 
dark.  We  expected  Mr.  Armitage  was  in  there,  and  I  thought 
>8  he  was  dead.  We  looked  in,  and  at  just  that  time  the  last  jet  of 
is  shut  off  so  that  we  could  not  see  anything,  and  the  slates  and 
and  everything  else  were  flying  about 

had  no  chance  to  touch  them,  and  we  had  to  shut  the  door  and 
at.  I  went  down  to  my  school-room,  and  asked  the  boys  there  if 
rould  all  keep  quiet,  and  they  said  they  would.  I  told  them  I  had 
siness  to  attend  to,  and  I  went  back  again.  Then  I  was  told  that 
that  time  the  lower  departments  were  passing  to  bed,  into  their 
We  put  those  boys  to  bed,  and  my  school  went  with  them.  Then, 
hat,  I  was  detailed  to  go  out  and  watch  the  building,  as  some  of  the 
9  said  that  some  of  the  boys  had  worked  through.  Col.  Shepard 
ted  me  to  go  out  and  go  round  the  building,  and  keep  the  boys 
getting  away,  and  I  passed  out  into  the  yard.     At  that  time,  the 

and  everything  they  could  get  hold  of, — flower-pots  and  plants, 
forth, — were  coming  out  into  the  yard.  Then  I  passed  on  about 
fcy  that  I  was  detailed  to  do,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 
(By  the  Chaibhan.)  What  did  you  understand  was  the  particular 
of  the  outbreak  at  the  time  P  I  mean,  when  you  were  in  the 
-room. 

A  desire  to  escape  from  the  institution. 
Well,  was  it  very  sudden  P    Was  it  all  at  once  P 
No,  sir ;  we  had  been  expectmg  it  a  whole  year ;  or  I  may  say,  for 
ve  have  been  looking  out  for  son^ething  of  the  kind,     lliere  had 
)mething  of  the  kind  since  I  was  there.    They  had  assaulted  Mrs. 

and  had  got  some  hard  boys  to  assault  Mr.  Rice. 
Had  you  had  any  trouble  with  any  of  the  boys  previous  to  this 
ikP 

One  night  I  noticed  a  lot  of  boys  together,  and  I  took  the  names  of 
^er  of  them.  I  did  not  know  sdl  of  them,  but  I  took  the  names  as 
[  could ;  and  I  read  the  names  to  Mr.  Armitage  and  one  or  two 
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officers.  I  told  them  that  we  had  got  to  look  out  for  these  1 
them  some  of  the  boys^  names.  The  next  morning  it  was  m^ 
pass  the  boys  into  the  wash-room,  both  lines,  from  the  uppe 
departments,  and  see  them  as  they  passed  into  the  water-c 
was  looking  at  the  boys,  a  boy  passed  through  the  line, 
against  the  rule,  and  I  requested  him  to  get  back,  or  go  bact 
of  the  line.  He  passed  back,  and  I  was  looking  again  at  th 
ing  out  when  a  boy  came  right  through  the  line.  I  put  out  i 
told  the  boy  to  pass  back.  He  did  not  pass  back,  and  I  just 
hand  up  l^at  way  [striking  with  the  back  of  his  hand] 
resisted,  and  I  looked  around  and  saw  it  was  this  boy  by 
£dwin  Collins.  He  was  a  hard  boy,  and  I  knew  what  he  wa£ 
yious  occasion  he  had  used  yery  indecent  language  to  an  offi< 
refused  to  mind  him.  He  turned  partly  around,  and  I  took  h 
hand  under  his  jacket,  and  told  him  to  pass  back.  He  refuf 
and  I  pulled  on  him ;  he  put  up  his  hands,  and  I  gave  him  a  i 
shoTe  which  were  neither  a  blow  nor  a  push :  it  could  not 
caUed  a  blow,  because,  if  I  had  struck  him,  I  should  have  don 
I  hit  him  with  this  hand,  and  twitched  him  round  in  this 
went  through.  I  went  right  out  after  J  was  relieved ;  perhaj 
or  five  minutes  before  Mr.  Wheatley  came  in  and  took  my  pi 
out  into  the  yard,  and  called  Collins  to  one  side,  and  told  him 
was  the  first  time  I  had  had  any  trouble  with  him  since  I  ha< 
institution.  I  talked  with  him  about  it,  and  about  his  condi 
him  if  ever  he  did  anything  of  the  kind  again  I  should  ha' 
him.  I  talked  with  him  and  left  him,  and  I  supposed  he  w: 
That  was  all  I  did  with  him. 

Q.    Did  you  think,  at  that  time,  that  he  was  aUgry  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  more  than  might  be  expected.  He  did  n< 
be  when  I  lefb  him ;  he  appeared  to  be  all  right. 

Q.    Were  you  angry  ? 

A.  No ;  I  had  no  time  to  be  angry.  I  merely  requested 
back,  and  he  did  not  go ;  and  it  was  my  business  not  to  let  a  1 
had  a  mind  to,  and  as  long  as  I  had  got  hold  of  him  I  wante< 
It  probably  did  not  take  more  than  three  or  four  seconds, 
than  half  a  minute. 

Q.    Is  that  the  only  time  that  you  had  pushed  or  struck  the  I 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  him ;  I  nei 
occasion  to  punish  him.  I  always  spoke  to  him  very  pleasa 
saw  him,  because  he  looked  like  a  boy  that  was  there  befor4 
spoke  to  him  very  pleasantly  when  I  saw  him  to  speak  to  hii 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  trouble  officer  Vi 
with  the  boy  Watson.    Tou  know  the  case  that  I  refer  to  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Will  you  state  all  that  you  know  about  that  affair  P 

A.  I  knew  at  the  time  that  the  officers  were  called  tog< 
superintendent  to  talk  about  the  boys,  and  they  were  reque 
some  of  the  boys  from  other  boys,  if  they  could,  because  th< 
was  bad* 
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Q.    Mr.  Wheatley,  I  think,  was  requested  to  keep  this  boy  Collins— 

A.    Watson,  yon  mean. 

Q.    Watson  trom  another  boy  P 

A.    Yes,  sir.    I  do  not  recollect  his  name  now. 

Q.    McFeeleyP 

A.  McFeeley.  He  was  requested  to  keep  these  boys  apart.  He 
thought  these  boys  were  up  to  some  mischief,  as  they  were  bound  not  to 
keep  apart  I  do  not  remember  just  who  it  was,  but  I  think  one  boy, 
after  they  refused  to  be  separated,  was  put  in  the  braces. 

Q.    Where? 

A.  In  the  braces  in  the  gymnasimn.  Watson  was  put  up  there  for  a 
punishment,  perhaps,  because  he  was  bound  to  go  with  McFeeley.  I 
think  Watson  was  put  up  there,  but  I  am  not  certain ;  I  think  it  was  he. 
Mr.  Wheatley  spoke  to  him  before  he  went  in  to  dinner;  I  think  it  was 
to  dinner.  I  had  seen-  Watson  looking  at  Mr.  Wheatley,  and  he  said, 
**  Tou  damned  son  of  a  bitch.^*  He  whispered  it,  but  I  heard  it  When 
he  went  out  he  went  right  to  McFeeley,  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Wheatley  and 
told  him  I  thought  Watson  mean(  mischief,  and  that  he  was  a  dangerous 
boy.  Mr.  Wheatley  thought  he  would  take  him  in  and  put  him  into  tlfe 
lodge,  and  he  called  him  in  from  ^the  west  hall  door,  but  he  refused  to 
come  in.  Mr.  Wheatley  then  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought  it  was  best 
to  do.  I  told  him  I  didnH  know ;  that  he  would  have  to  take  him  some 
way  or  other,  and  that  he  would  have  to  take  him  from  the  chair-shop  or 
out  of  the  line.  He  wanted  to  know  whore  he  could  take  him  and  search 
him,  because  he  thought  from  his  movements  perhaps  he  had  got  some- 
thing. Mr.  Wheatley  took  him  to  the  office,  and  he  had  his  hand  in  his 
right  hand  pocket  Mr.  Wheatley  wanted  to  k  now  if  I  would  let  him 
come  into  my  room,  and  I  told  him  yes.  He  wished  me  to  be  near  by. 
There  was  a  door  which  led  right  into  another  room,  out  of  my  room 
and  I  went  in  there. 

Watson  stood  so  that  I  sawyjust  about  half  of  him  from  the  key-hole  in 
the  door  of  the  other  room.  He  had  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  Mr. 
Wheatley  asked  him  quite  a  number  of  times  to  take  his  hand  out  of  his 
pocket  for  he  wauted  to  see  what  he  had.  He  refused  to  do  it  for  some 
time.  Finally,  he  told  him  he  would  show  him  what  he  had,  and  he  drew 
out  his  hand  and  went  at  Mr.  Wheatley.  He  went  out  of  my  sight,  and  I 
heard  Mr.  Wheatley  say,  "  Dont  you  strike  me."  He  repeated  it  a  num- 
ber of  times.  I  heard  a  souffie,  and  entered  the  room.  I  thought  this 
boy  had  a  knife,  for  he  kept  his  hand  going,  and  a  blade  was  shining,  and 
I  could  not  tell  exactly  what  it  was.  Mr.  Wheatley  was  strapping  him 
across  the  face,  and  told  him  to  keep  back,  but  the  boy  went  for  him,  and 
drove  him  clear  up  to  the  wall.  I  went  right  up  and  was  going  to  take 
hold  of  him  then,  but  I  saw  it  was  not  best  because  I  thought  he  would, 
stab  liim.  I  stepped  light  back,  and  went  right  up  as  quick  as  I  could. 
I  had  to  do  it  very  quickly,  because  I  expected  Mr.  Wheatley  would  be 
killed,  and  struck  him  with  the  round  of  a  chair, — the  first  lower  round  of 
a  chair, — right  over  the  head,  and  knocked  the  awl  out  of  his  hand.  That 
is  all  I  had  to  do  with  him. 

He  had  fallen  onto  the  floor,  and  was  right  between  Mr.  Wheatley's 
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legs ;  he  made  a  spring  and  went  for  the  door.  Mr.  Wheatlej  grabbed 
him  by  the  collar,  but  the  boj  went  right  up  against  the  door  and  brought 
the  back  of  Mr.  Wheatley^s  hand  against  the  door,  and  broke  his  hold ; 
and  he  went  into  the  chair-shop.  Mr.  Wheatley  wanted  to  know  if  he 
should  go  right  in  after  him.  I  told  him  no,  I  did  not  think  it  would  be 
best.  Inmiediately  after,  five  or  six  boys — I  don't  remember  how  many — 
came  out  of  the  chair-shop  armed  wil^  knives  and  awls,  and  went  out 
into  the  yard.  There  were  a  number  of  officers  there  then ;  perhaps 
four  or  five.  We  went  down  into  the  yard,  and  this  Watson  went  at  Mr. 
Wheatley  again  with  his  awl,  and  struck  at  him  two  or  three  times.  I 
went  down  to  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Nelson,  who  had  two  awls  in  his 
hands  and  a  broom.  I  went  up  to  him  and  requested  him  to  give  up  his 
weapons,  and  he  said  he  would  not  do  it,  and  used  some  very  insolent 
words ;  but  after  a  while  we  got  the  weapons  away  from  the  boys  by 
talking  with  them.  Watson  went  in  with  Mr.  Wheatley,  and  that  is  all 
I  know  about  that.  I  took  one  of  the  boys  that  was  there,  and  took  him 
to  the  office. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairmai^.)  That  was  the  end  of  that  affair,  so  far  as 
you  know  anything  about  itP 

A.    That  was  the  end  of  it,  so  far  as  I  know  anything  of  it  that  day. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  that  the  boy  Watson  was  not  struck  by  Mr. 
Wheatley  before  he  made  the  assault  upon  him  P 

A.  I  do  not  think  he  was.  I  was  looking  through  the  key-hole,  and  I 
could  see  Mr.  Wheatley  and  hear  what  he  said  to  him.  He  told  him  he 
was  going  to  find  out  what  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew 
the  boy's  hand  was  out  of  sight  and  T  heard  Mr.  Wheatley  say,  "  Don't 
yon  strike  me."    I  did  not  hear  any  blows. 

Col.  Shepard.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  excuse  me,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  HydeP  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Rev.  Father  Egan  has  come  here  and 
wishes  to  testify.  He  also  wishes  to  return  on  the  half-past  one  train.  I 
will  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  will  excuse  Mr.  Bigelow  and  let  Father 
Egan  testify. 

The  Chairman.    I  will  leave  it  to  the  Committee. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  will  only  ask  one  single  question.  Are 
you  positive  that  the  boy  Watson  had  that  awl  in  his  hand  before  he 
broke  away  from  Mr.  Wheatley  P 

A.  Tes,  sir.  I  knocked  it  out  of  his  hand  when  I  struck  him ;  it  went 
down  onto  the  floor.    I  supposed  it  was  a  knife,  but  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Statements  have  been  made  that  the  boy  Watson  obtained  that 
awl  after  he  broke  away  from  Mr.  Wheatley,  by  some  boys. 

A.    No,  sir ;  that  was  not  so. 

Q.    You  are  positive  P 

A.    I'know  what  I  am  talking  about 

The  Chairman.    For  the  present  then  you  will  be  excused. 

Rev.  Father  Patrick  Egan— /Sttwr^. 
Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    Tou  reside  in^Westborough  P 
A.    Tes,  sir. 
Q.    Do  you  visit  the  Reform  School  frequently  P 
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A.  Very  frequently,  that  !s,  comparatiyely  so ;  on  an  average  twice  a 
Qonth. 

Q.    HoTf  long  have  you  lived  in  Westborough  ? 

A.    Three  years  and  five  months. 

*Q.  Since  you  have  been  in  Westborough,  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of 
isiting  the  institution  as  frequently  as  you  have  stated  P 

A.    Not  for  the  first  half-year,  but  since  that  time. 

Q.    What  have  you  visited  the  institution  for  ? 

A.  WelT,  sir,  I  visited  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  sick  calls  and 
Iso  to  preach  there  for  the  boys  occasionally ;  and  very  frequently  when 
ersons  visit  at  my  house  I  bring  them  over  to  see  the  institution. 

Q.    Who  invited  you  to  make  your  visits  to  this  institution  P 

A.    Do  you  mean  in  the  capacity  of  clergyman  P 

Q.    Who  invited  you  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  pre^h  P 

A.  If  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  it  was  Dr.  Harvey  who  called 
le  there  first,  to  attend  a  sick  Catholic  boy. 

Q.  Well,  on  visiting  the  institution,  have  you  seen  the  boys  as  you 
hose,  and  mingled  with  them  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  an  officer,  of  course,  who  attended  me  to  open 
lie  wards  and  different  doors ;  but  when  I  got  into  the  school,  I  was  at 
berty  to  talk  privately  with  any  boys.  There  was  no  restriction  placed 
pon  me. 

Q.  Then,  you  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  boys  for  the  last  two  or 
iree  years  P 

A.    I  have,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  know  about  them  P 

A.    I  think  I  do,  sir. 

Q.    And  know  about  the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  the  boys  be  likely  to  make  complaints  to  you,  if  they  had 
ny  complaints  to  make  P 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  probable  that  Catholic  boys  would 
sgard  me  in  that  light,  as  the  person  to  whom  they  had  a  right  to  appeaL 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  institution,  and .  familiarity  with  the 
oys,  do  you  judge  that  the  boys  are  harshly  or  kindly  treated  in  tiiat 
istitution  P 

A.    My  judgment  is  that  they  are  very  kindly  treated. 

Q.  Have  boys  ever  complained  to  you  that  they  were  harshly  or 
nkindly  treated  in  that  institution  P 

A.  They  never  used  either  of  those  words,  I  think.  One  boy  said  to 
le  that  the  discipline  was  very  severe ;  but,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  it  was  on 
le  very  same  occasion  that  another  boy  said,  speaking  of  Col.  Shepard, 
He  is  a  very  strict  disciplinarian,  but  he  is  just,  and  does  not  punish  a 
Dy  when  he  behaves." 

Q.  What  do  you  judge  to  be  the  character  of  the  boys  in  that  institn- 
on,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  managing  them  P 

A.  Well,  sir,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  among  the  Catholic  boys, 
nd  I  am  speaking  of  those  principally,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
»ur,  I  have  foimd  they  had  never  experienced  any  home  nor  churdi 
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inflnenoes ;  I  mean,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  Christian  doctrine ; 
and  I  did  not  find  bnt  two  or  three  who  seemed  to  have  attended  Sunday 
school  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  judge  they  would  be  boys  difficult  to  control,  or  that  they 
oould  be  easily  managed  ? 

A.  I  should  judge  they  were  very  difficult  to  control,  from  the  char- 
acter and  record  of  some  of  them,  previous  to  their  entering  the  institu- 
tion. 

Q.  Well,  from  their  appearance  and  behavior,  should  you  judge  they 
were  boys  of  a  bad  character,  and  difficult  to  manage  P 

A.    I  had  nothing  to  go  upon  to  form  any  such  judgment. 

Q.  You  saw  them,  and  you  could  judge  whether  they  were  boys  easily 
managed  or  boys  who  would  require  severe  treatment  P 

A.  When  I  saw  them,  publicly,  in  the  hall,  as  well  as  when  I 
addressed  them,  there  were  always  three  or  four  officers  near  by,  and,  of 
course,  they  were  under  discipline.  I  have  not  seen  them  at  all  except 
when  they  were  under  observation ;  so  that,  really,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  watching  them  away  from  the  officers. 

Q.  Tou  said  that  with  three  or  four  exceptions  they  were  boys  with- 
out home  or  church  influences  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  naturally,  then,  their  character  would  be  badP 

A.  I  would  expect  that,  sir,  or  at  least  I  would  correct  myself  and  say, 
that  fi:x)m  their  character  they  would  be  very  difficult  to  manage. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  present  when  boys  have  been  disciplined  or 
punished  in  the  institution  P 

A.    I  have,  on  three  or  four  occasions,  seen  boys  in  the  solitary  cells. 

Q.  Have  you  conversed  with  them  while  they  were  in  these  solitary 
cells  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  conversed  with  them  in  reference  to  their  offences  and 
their  punishment,  too  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  your  judgment  they  were  punished  too  severely  for  the 
offences  they  had  committed  P 

A.  There  was  really,  except  the  confinement,  no  punishment  that  I 
ever  witnessed.  The  little  cell  was  well  ventilated ;  there  was  a  little 
truck-bed  to  lie  down  upon  the  grates  were  open,  and  you  could  speak 
through  them. 

Q.  Did  any  boy,  at  any  time,  tell  you  that  he  thought  he  had  been  too 
severely  flogged  P 

A.    Never,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  boy  complain  of  being  placed  in  what  is  called  the  sweat- 
box  P 

A.  I  have  heard  of  the  sweat-box  through  this  investigation  for  the  first 
time. 

Q.    You  have  never  heard  it  mentioned  by  the  boys  P 

A.    Never,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  a  boy  ever  complain  to  jou  of  being  too  severely  panished  by 
ionfinement  in  the  lodge  P 

A.  There  was  one  boy  spoke  to  me  Sunday  afternoon,  I  think  it  was, 
hat  I  was  tliere ;  he  was  only  in  for  a  few  hours,  I  think,  but  he  was  a 
ery  nervous  boy,  and  was  citing.  I  belieye  it  was  a  mistake,  his  being 
:ept  there  so  long.  One  of  the  boys  told  me  so.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
ery  nervous  boy,  and  lie  was  standing  up  to  the  door,  ciying. 

Q.  Has  any  boy,  at  any  time,  ever  complained  to  you  that  he  was  too 
everely  punished  by  putting  cold  water  upon  him  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  just  stated  that  you  never  heard  of  this  sweat-box  until 
tiis  investigation  came  up  P 

A.    Never,  sir ;  except  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  present  at  entertainments  in  that  school,  such 
s  are  given  there  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  nearly  all  of  them ;  I  have  only  missed  one  or  two.  I 
ave  been  invited  to  all  of  them. 

Q.    What  is  the  nature  of  these  exhibitions  or  entertainments  P 

A.  They  are  of  a  pleasant,  social  character.  There  is  some  recitation 
y  the  boys,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  1  have  been  present  when  they  have 
lade  some  little  orations  or  remarks.  There  was  a  lady  from  Boston, — 
liss  Foss, — who  seemed  to  take  a  great  interest  in  them.  I  was  called 
pon  to  address  them.  There  were  some  little  theatricals,  and  in  the 
Bcess  the  boys  were  regaled  with  oranges,  candies,  and  other  little  things 
iven  them  by  the  officers.  Altogether,  I  would  as  lief  spend  Christmas 
ve  at  the  Reform  School  as  at  any  place  I  could  go  to.  I  think  the  boys 
re  exceedingly  well  treated. 

Q.  From  the  appearance  of  the  boys,  as  you  haye  mingled  an^ong  them, 
bould  you  judge  they  were  contented  or  discontented  in  the  institution? 

A.  I  should  not  think  I  saw  any  signs  of  discontent  more  than  I  would 
1  any  ordinary  school.  I  think  there  is  a  general  tendency  among  the 
oung  boys  to  rebel. 

Q.    Do  they  have  generally  a  sullen  appearance,  or  otherwise  P 

A.  I  think  the  prevailing  appearance,  so  far  as  it  strikes  me,  is  a 
leasant  one. 

Q.    So  they  do  not  appear  like  boys  who  had  been  harshly  treated  P 

A.    Certainly  not. 

Q*    Or  abused  P 

A.    Certainly  not. 

Q.  From  your  sources  of  information,  which  seem  to  be  yery  oonsider- 
ble,  do  you  think  the  boys  are  too  severely  disciplined  in  that  institution  P 

A.  I  should  have  to  have  it  very  sufficiently  proved  before  I  would 
elieve  it,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  I  have  asked  you,  have  I  not,  whether  any  boys  have  ever 
^mplained  to  you  of  being  punished  in  that  institution  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  of  any  severe  punishment,  they  did  not 

Q.    They  never  have  P 

A.    No.^sir. 
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Q.  Should  yon  think  it  would  require,  for  that  dasa 
strict  discipline  to  keep  order  there  P  • 

A.    I  should  expect  it  would,  sir. 

Q.    You  do  not  think  it  has  been  too  seyere  to  maintai 

A.  I  honestly  think  it  has  not,  sir.  That  has  been  m; 
could  not  be  driven  from  that  opinion  unless  by  very  str( 

Q.    And  you  have  not  that  evidence? 

A.    Not  that  I  did  not  read  in  the  papers. 

Q.    You  have  not  that  evidence  from  any  other  source 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prbscott.)  Have  you  made  any  partici 
regard  tp  the  different  modes  of  punishment  in  that  instil 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  never  made  inquiries  P 

A.  I  never  made  any  strict  inquiries,  but  I  frequentl; 
a  general  way  how  they  were  treated ;  I  never  had  any 
in  the  matter. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  never  heard  of  oi 
box  until  this  investigation  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  it  since  the  investigation  P 

A.    Yes,  sir;  in  the  papers. 

Q.    Have  you  been  up  to  see  the  box  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  been  confined  to  my  room  for  t 
rheumatic  fever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  straps  like  these  upon  th 
officers  while  you  were  there  P 

A.  No,  sir.  I  must  qualify  that  remark ;  probably  on 
outbreak  I  saw  the  officers  with  the  straps  in  their  hanc 
that  occasion,  I  never  did. 

Q.  During  your  visits  to  the  institution,  you  saw  i 
weapons  of  punishment  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q  Do  you  think,  with  your  experience,  that  the  pun 
from  17  to  20  years  of  age,  upon  the  bare  flesh,  with  wea] 
is  a  judicious  method  of  punishment  P 

A.    I  should  consider  it  ought  to  be  the  last  resort. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  corporal  punishment  c 
bare  flesh,  from  their  knees  upwards,  with  weapons  of  th 

A.  Well,  really,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion 
tion.  I  naturally  myself  refrain  from  corporal  punishn 
in  large  institutions  of  that  kind  it  is  very  hard  to  gover 
without  corporal  punishment ;  but  where  to  stop  the  corp 
is  quite  a  difficult  thing  to  determine. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  corporal  punishment  of  b 
especially  in  that  manner,  has  the  effect  to  brutalize  then 
their  passions  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  should  think  it  would. 
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very  natural  for  a  boy  of  that  age  to  resist  ponish- 
esist  them,  if  he  thought  there  was  any  hope  of 
hink  it  ought  to  be  resorted  to  very  rarely,  in- 


leard  of  boys  being  punished  in  the  institution  by 

}on  them  through  the  hose  P 

e  night  of  the  disturbance. 

inion  in  regard  to  that  method  of  punishment,  not 

11  a  riot  or  disturbance ;  what  is  your  opinion  in 

>y  pouring  water  from  the  hose  upon  boys  in  their 

led  for  any  length  of  time,  it  would  be  severe,  from 
iit. 

ink  would  be  the  effect?  Should  you,  if  you  had 
n,  be  willing  to  resort  to  that  method  of  punish- 
in  the  lodge,  the  boys  not  rioting  or  making  a  dis- 
-should  you  be  willing  to  resort  to  that  mode  of 

Tou  suppose  that  the  boys  are  not  rioters  at  the 

position  they  wer^  not  rioters  at  that  time.    Do 

inement  of  boys  in  the  lodge  for  five  or  six  weeks 

lUowlng  the  boys  to  have  their  clothes,  is  a  judi- 

mient? 

and  they  were  nude  P 

eir  shirts  on. 

)lankets. 

y  are  put  in  the  lodge  with  their  bed-clothes  and 

Eis  they  sleep  at  night 

3an  their  pants  and  jacket  are  taken  away,  that  is 

»TT.)    What  do  you  think  of  a  punishment  that 

re  or  six  weeks  in  succession,  being  kept  without 

ly  during  that  time  P 

r  it  very  severe,  sir. 

f  any  case  where  you  would  resort  to  punishment 

z, 

think  that  such  a  mode  of  punishment  would  tend 

Q  their  nature  P 

t  know.    My  experience  with  boys,  such  as  are 

far. 

,  after  being  kept  in  cells  five  or  six  weeks  at  a 

»thes,  except  those  I  have  mentioned,  naturally  be 
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A.  I  think  not*  sir;  some  may,  and  others  it  may 
opposite  effect  upon,  and  may  bring  them  back  to  obediei 

Q.  Daring  your  visits  to  the  institution,  have  you  ever 
jacket  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  do  not  think  of  any  other  questions. 

Mr.  Tbain.    I  would  like  to  ask  one  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  Father  Egan,  in  your  acquain 
institution,  you  of  course  have  felt  more  interest  in  the 
than  the  others  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  anything  in  the  management  of  that 
would  lead  you  to  suggest  that  a  change  of  discipline, 
officials ;  or  do  you  consider  it  a  proper  place  for  reforms 
correctional  purposes  ? 

A.  K,  to  make  a  very  extraordinary  hypothesis,  the  i 
that  institution  should  pass  into  my  hands  as  a  Catholic 
retain  Col.  Shepard  in  his  place. 

Q.    Well,  sir,  I  would  like  it  if  you  would  give  me  a 
nite  answer  ? 

A.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  now  with  reference  to  instr 
of  the  mode  of  punishment    I  have  not  seen  anything  I  < 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  In  an  institution  of  that  ki 
think  it  advisable  to  allow  from  20  to  25  officers,  connect 
stitution,  liberty  to  punish  the  boys  in  whatever  way  they 
reporting  the  cases  to  the  head  of  the  institution  P 

A.  I  should  think,  sir,  there  would  be  cases  in  which 
be  obliged  to  act  on  the  instant  Whether  they  sliould  lis 
leave  or  not,  is  another  question.  The  rooms  are  sepai 
other ;  each  class  is  locked  in,  and  the  officer  is  there  all 
the  boys. 

Q.  Should  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  put  these  dU 
of  punishment  into  the  hands  of  20  officers,  and  have  the 
of  these  modes  of  punishment  at  their  own  discretion,  es 
emergency  P 

A.    I  should  not,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  How  often  have  you  been  in  the 
to  the  institution  P 

A.  I  could  not  say ;  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  1 
there  every  six  weeks. 

Q.    Do  you  go  at  other  times  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  very  few  calls  for  me,  unless  it 
and  the  institution  is  remarkably  healthy.  I  went  for  soi 
catechetical  instruction  to  the  Catholic  boys,  or  to  such 
themselves  of  it,  but  I  was  deprived  of  that  liberty. 

Q.    You  did  not  go,  then,  as  a  matter  of  right  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  I  have  the  right,  except  the  legal  ri 
that  I  think  every  minister  has  a  right  to  see  his  peop 
finds  them. 
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Q.  YoQ  said  in  your  testimony  that  you  thought,  in  an  institution  of 
this  kind,  strict  discipline  should  be  enforced  P 

A.    I  have  that  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  the  same  in  any  institution  of  edur 
cation  P 

A.    I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  institution,  even  in  a  conunon  school,  you  say  there  oug^t 
to  be  strict  discipline  P 

A.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Would  you  require  that  the  discipline  should  be  noore  strict  in  this 
place  than  in  other  places  like  the  public  schools  P 

A.    It  would  have  to  be,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  they  ought  to  behaye  better  here  than  they  should 
there  P 

A.    O  no,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  would  justify  more  severe  means  to  bring  it  about  P  You 
would  not  justify  strapping  boys  in  the  common  schools  because  they 
whispered  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Or  because  they  were  a  little  saucy,  occasionally  P 

A.  No,  sir.  Still,  I  think,  even  in  a  common  school,  if  a  boy  openly 
rebelled  against  the  teacher,  and  set  the  example  for  it,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  punish  the  boy. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  known  such  instances  in  the  common  schools  P 

A.  I  have  not  been  connected  with  any  common  school  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  in  Massachusetts,  or  anywhere  else  P 

A.  I  have  seen  it  in  tiie  newspapers ;  but,  of  my  own  knowledge,  I 
know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  heard  the  boys  complain  of  any  officer  P 

A.  I  heard  them  say  that  one  or  two  officers  were  easily  provoked  to 
anger,  and  would  not  bear  such  things  as  mocking  them  or  caricaturing 
them. 

Q.    Do  you  not  remember  the  names  of  any  of  them  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recall  the  names.  The  fact  is,  my  intercourse  with 
the  officers  is  very  slight,  except  witii  Colonel  Shepard  and  a  few  others. 

Q.  Your  intercourse  with  the  boys,  also,  has  been  very  slight,  except 
in  cases  when  you  have  been  called  there  P 

A«    Except  when  I  have  been  called  there. 

Q.    (By  the  Cu airman.)     I  understood  you  it  was  not  very  slight  P 

A.  I  think  I  recall  what  I  said, — ^that  I  go  into  the  halls  and  speak  to 
them,  and  occasionally  preach  to  them. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  You  said  you  had  been  in  tiie  institution  once  in  two 
months  for  a  year  and  a  half.    I  do  not  call  that  very  slight 

Mr.  Davis.    I  only  want  time  to  have  it  as  he  wants  it 
y   Witness.    Perhaps  I  did  not  convey  myself  clearly  when  I  said  that 
my  intercourse  with  the  other  officers  was  slight    I  mean  I  did  not  ti^k 
with  tben^  as  much  as  I  did  with  Colonel  Shepard. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  Mr.  Davis 
course  with  the  boys  was  slight. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    You  said  it  was  the  opposite  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  been  very  free.  I  have  met  th€ 
places  than  at  the  institution. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Did  you  visit  the  boys  at  the 

A.  I  have  not  been  called  to  the  trust  houses,  but  the 
to  come  in  to  instruction  when  I  used  to  go  there. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  in  regard  to  the  b 
houses.  If  the  boys  in  the  trust  houses  show  themselvc 
trust,  would  you  not  consider  it  a  more  judicious  mode  of 
reduce  them  again  to  the  institution,  than  to  take  them  01 
and  flog  them  with  a  strap  P 

A.  If  a  boy  violates  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  I  shoul< 
in  the  trust  house  any  longer. 

Q.  Well,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this :  The  be 
houses  are  permitted  to  be  there  because  they  are  considen 
and  it  is  considered  a  higher  grade.  Suppose  the  boys  of  1 
are  disobedient  to  the  rules,  and  ought  to  deceive  some  pui 
should  you  consider  the  most  judicious  mode  of  punish 
them  to  the  institution  again,  or  taking  them  out  in  the  b; 
ing  them  over  the  body  with  a  strap  P 

A.  I  should  be  inclined  to  bring  them  back  to  the  instil 
or  not  they  ought  to  be  punished  for  the  offence  they  coi 
be  another  matter. 

The  Chairman.  This  hearing  is  a^ourned  until  to-m< 
when  the  Committee  will  meet  at  Westborough,  to  hear  t 
the  boys  in  the  institution. 
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Wednesday,  April 

Senator  Denht  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAiiiMAN.  Mr.  Prescott,  you  are  familiar  with  the  na 
boys,  and  I  will  call  for  such  boys  as  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  there 
considerable  talk  with  reference  to  this  case  of  Sullivan,  1 
Hector,  who  were  punished  by  Rawson,  perhaps,  if  it  is  just 
ient,  we  could  hear  them  first  and  dispose  of  them. 

The  Chairman.    Very  well ;  I  have  no  choice  in  the  matter 

Mr.  Hyde.  [To  the  superintendent.]  Bring  us  Sullivan,  J 
Hector. 

Joseph  Lombey— iSfworw. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  whatever  you  say  here  will  not  be  to 
udice  at  all.  You  can  give  your  testimony  without  feeling 
going  to  prejudice  you  in  the  slightest  degree  in  the  instituti( 
where  else ;  only  remember  that  you  must  tell  the  truth,  and  n 
the  truth. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    What  is  your  name  ? 

A.    Joseph  Lombey. 

Q.    How  old  are  you  ? 

A.    Sixteen,  and  going  on  17. 

Q.  Lombey,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  trouble  or  t 
January  last  P 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  on  with  that,  I  was  intendii 
some  few  questions. 

Mr.  Prescott.    Well,  go  on,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.     (by  the  Chairman.)     How  long  have  you  been  in  this  in 

A.    Six  years. 

Q.    How  old  are  you  now  P 

A.    Going  on  17. 

Q.    Where  did  you  come  from  to  the  institution  P 

A.    From  Marlborough. 

The  Chairman.    Now,  Mr.  Prescott,  you  may  go  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  About  the  disturbance  that  occu 
the  middle  of  January ;  do  you  know  anything  about  what  ca 
trouble  P 

A.    I  heard  that  it  was  because  Mr.  Bigelow  struck  the  boy  i 
the  Bath-room,  and  he  said  he  was  going  to  have  a  grudge,  and 
a  plot  and  the  boys  got  up  that  night  and  threw  bowls. 
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do  not  know  anything  about  Bigelow  striking  Collins  your- 

sir. 

it  punishment  have  you  been  subjected  to  while  you  have  been 
:  institution  P 

v^e.had  all  the  punishments  there  are  hei*e. 
e  you  been  confined  in  the  sweat-box  P 
.  sir, 

r  long  were  3'ou  confined  in  the  sweat-box  P. 
longest  time  was  a  week ;  Mr.  Phillips  had  me  in  six  days, 
were  put  in,  then,  by  whom  ? 
Phillips. 

It  were  you  put  in  for  P 

Cummings  put  me  in  in  the  morning.  I  was  talking  there  and 
n  the  floor,  aiid  Mr.  Phillips  came  up  and  struck  me,  and  I 
over  the  shoulder  with  a  stick,  and  then  he  struck  me,  put  me 
Ige,  and  kept  me  until  Sunday  morning;  then  he  put  me  in  the 
Bpt  me  in  it  a  wt5ek,  and  then  let  me  out. 
I)  Mr.  Phillips  put  you  in  the  sweat-box  and  kept  you  there  six 

sir. 

being  taken  out  at  night  P 

sir. 

it  time  were  you  put  in  in  tlie  morning  P 
a*t  know  what  time ;  the  time  the  first  bell  rang, 
at  what  time  P 
at  six  o'clock. 
e  you  fed  before  you  were  put  in  P 

sir. 

.t  were  you  given  to  eat  P 
d  and  water, 
he  bread  you  wanted  P 
piece,  that  was  all. 
e  you  given  any  dinner  P 
sir. 

,t  time  were  you  taken  out  at  night  P 
it  half-past  six. 

then  you  were  fed  and  put  into  the  dormitory  ? 
sir. 

wore  you  fed  when  you  were  taken  out  at  night  ? 
d  and  water,  the  same  as  in  the  morning. 

much  bread  did  you  have  ? 
piece. 

large  a  piece  ? 

It  as  large  as  that.     [Six  inches  square.] 
it  as  much  as  you  wanted  to  eat  P 
;ir. 
^ou  ever  ask  for  any  more  P 
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Q.    What  time  of  year  was  this  when  yoti  were  put  in  P 

A.    Last  sammer. 

Q.  What  was  your  experience  there  in  the  sweat-box  P  How 
affect  you  P 

A.    It  was  not  very  nice  up  there. 

Q.    Did  you  sweat  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  sweat  your  clothes  through  P 

A.    My  shirt,  I  did. 

Q.    Did  you  have  your  hands  strapped  at  all  P 

A.     Yes,  sir,  behind  me. 

Q     (By  Mr.  Davis.)    How  wtw  it  P 

A.    Strapped  across  like  that.     [Crossing  his  hands  behind  him.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbescott  )  Do  you  know  why  your  hands  were  stm 
behind  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  put  in  a  couple  of  times  before,  and  my  hands 
strapped. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Davis.)     How  many  times  before  P 

A.    Two  or  three  times. 

Q.    (By  Mr  Prescott.)    This  strap  was  put  on  by  whom  P 

A.    By  Mr.  Phillips. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  as  I  understand  you  fully.  By  whom  were  yoi 
put  in  the  box  P    By  Mr.  Phillips  P 

A.  By  Mr.  Cummings ;  he  put  me  in  about  half-past  seven  and 
me  in  there  until  noontime.  Then  1  was  sick,  and  vomited  in  the 
he  took  me  out  and  made  me  wash  it,  and  thon  put  me  in  again ;  t 
felt  as  though  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer  at  dinner-time,  and  he 
me  out  and  put  me  in  Mr.  Phillips^  hands,  and  he  put  me  in  the  lod^ 

Q.    Well,  were  you  sick  before  your  dinner  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  were  taken  out  and  given  a  dinner  thai 
were  you  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not  get  any  dinner. 

Q.    Well,  when  were  you  sick  P 

A.    Up  in  the  box. 

Q.    At  what  time  P 

A.    I  was  in  about  8,  and  he  strapped  me,  and  that  made  me  sick. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lombey,  when  you  are  speaking  about  any  of 
things,  you  had  best  commence  at  the  beginning  and  tell  it  all  throu 
connectedly  as  you  can.  That  is,  take  this  very  case  of  being  shut 
the  box,  tell  the  whole  thing  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurred  unti 
were  released  from  punishment,  and  you  will  save  a  great  deal  of  t 

Mr.  Prescott.  Commence,  now,  and  tell  when  you  were  take: 
and  when  you  were  sick,  etc. ;  and  teU  it  right  along  without  my  a 
you  any  questions  in  regard  to  it.  Tell  your  whole  experience,  fro] 
time  you  were  put  in  first  by  Mr.  Cummings. 

A.  Mr.  Cummings  put  me  in  for  having  a  knife  in  the  shop ;  he 
me  in  about  an  hour,  and  then  I  was  stamping  up  there  and  want 
get  out    Then  Mr.  Phillips  told  me  ii  I  did  not  stop  he  would  straf 
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top,  and  he  came  up  and  strapped  me.  I  tobk  a  stick  we  have 
e  box  up  and  struck  him  over  the  shoulders  with  it ;  then  he 
strapping,  and  made  me  sick,  and  I  vomited ;  then  he  took  me 
ade  me  wash  it  up ;  then,  at  noontime,  when  they  came  from 
old  him  I  was  sick  and  could  not  stand  it,  and  Mr.  Cummings 
ad  put  me  into  the  lodge  and  told  me  to  stay  until  I  could 

Thursday  noon  he  took  me  out,  and  Sunday  morning  he 
me  in  the  lodge  entry ;  then  he  put  me  in  the  box  and  kept  me 
:,  and  took  me  out  and  put  me  on  a  line  in  the  yard. 
'  the  CHAIRMA.N.)    Were  you  a  good  boy  all  the  time  you 
le  lodge? 

sir ;  I  was  stamping  up  there  *in  the  box,  and  that  was  the 
strapped  me. 

Q,  when  you  were  in  the  lodge,  what  was  your  behavior  ? 
ways  behaved  myself  in  the  lodge. 

Mr.  Prescott.)    What  was  the  efifect  of  this  week's  confine- 
e  box  P 
hands  and  feet  were  all  swelled,  and  I  was  sick  after  I  got  out. 

V  much  were  your  hands  swollen  P 

»ut  that  much.     [About  twice  the  usual  size.] 

V  much  were  your  feet  swollen  P 
>ut  the  same. 

re  you  able  to  walk  about  easily  and  rapidly  after  you  came  out  ? 
uld  walk,  but  not  without  hurting  my  feel 
w  long  did  you  feel  the  effect  of  tliis  afh;r  being  reletised. 
►ut  three  days. 

V  many  times  have  you  been  confined  in  the  sweat-box? 
»ut  nine  times. 

II,  this  confinement  was  the  longest  you  have  had  ? 
,  sir. 

V  long  have  you  been  confined  at  any  other  time  P 
ee  or  four  days. 

letimes  less  than  that? 
,  sir. 

V  long  were  you  there  at  any  time  before  ? 
bably  a  day,  and  half  a  day. 

o  have  you  been  punished  by  in  the  institution,  with  what  is 
strap  ? 

Mr.  Cummings. 
0  else  P 
Wheatley. 
o  else  P 
Wood. 
0  else  P 

nnot  remember, 
you  not  mention  Mr.  Phillips  P 
,  sir. 
o  else  ? 
Emerson. 
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Q.    Do  you  think  of  any  others  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  punished  when  you  were  pi 
Which  of  these  two  straps,  if  either  of  them,  have  b( 
youP 

A.    With  one  like  this.     [The  lighter  one.] 

Q.    You  have  never  been  punished  by  a  strap  as 
heavier  one.] 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  once,  that  is  all. 

Q.    By  whom  P 

A.    By  Mr.  Phillips. 

Q.  Well,  how  were  you  strapped  by  Mr.  Phill 
strapped  with  this  heavy  strap  P 

A.    He  made  me  take  off  my  jacket,  and  strappec 

Q.    What  was  that  for  ? 

A.  There  were  some  peanuts  in  the  window,  and 
the  day  after  the  4th  of  July.  There  was  a  barrel  o 
dow,  and  eight  or  nine  boys  took  some,  and  he  straj 

Q.    How  did  he  strap  yon  P 

A.  He  told  me  to  take  my  jacket  off,  and  struc 
shoulders. 

Q.    About  how  many  blows  ? 

A.    About  16. 

Q.    When  was  this  P 

A.    It  was  on  one  Thursday. 

Q.    How  long  ago  P 

A.    About  nine  months. 

Mr.  Hyde.    About  the  4th  of  July. 

Q.    This  last  4ih  of  July  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  any  marks  upon  your  person  fi 
strapping  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    For  how  long  a  time  P 

A.    About  a  week. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  feel  the  effects  of  the  punii 

A.    I  could  not  lean  against  anything  with  my  ba 

Q.    Could  not  what  P 

A.    I  could  not  put  my  back  against  anything  for 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    For  how  long  P 

A.    About  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Did  any  other  ofllce] 
strap  as  heavy  as  that  P 

A.    I  was  only  strapped  once  by  such  a  strap  as  t 

Q.    That  was  by  Mr.  PhUlips  P    • 

A.  ^Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  You  spoke  of  your  be 
Cummings ;  what  was  that  for  P 

A.    For  whispering  in  the  shop. 
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w  were  you  ponisHed  P 

i  take  one  of  these  straps. 

aeP 

.     [The  lighter  one.] 

L  did  not  consider  a  very  serere  punishment  P 

k  the  only  time  Mr.  Cummings  punished  you  P 

ce  of  being  strapped  by  Mr.  Wheatley  P 

as  that  P 

B  when  Mr.  Phillips  was  here. 

IS  it  for  P 

lispering  in  the  dining-room.     Ho  took  me  in  the  bath- 

e  me  lean  against  the  wall,  and  strapped  me  on  the  back. 

u  face  to  the  wall  P 

take  off  your  jacket  P 

vere  you  punished  P 

luttocks. 

tny  blows  P 

feel  any  particular  effects  from  it  afterwards  P 
>t  leave  much  on  me. 

ike  about  being  punished  by  Mr.  Wood ;  when  was  that  P 
,s  about  three  or  four  weeks  after  Mr.  Wood  came  here. 
get  my  lesson.  I  got  up  and  spelled,  and  I  did  not  spell 
I  would  not  get  it.  In  the  morning,  the  next  day,  he  took 
oom  up  in  the  office.    He  told  me  to  take  my  pants  off,  and 

>  it.  Then  he  called  Mi*.  Shepard  in,  and  niade  mc  take 
(trapped  me. 

lid  he  strap  you  P 
mttocks  and  on  the  legs. 
I  understand  punished  you  at  that  time  P 
^d. 

I  superintendent  present  P 

and  the  assistant  superintendent.    He  called  Mr.  Shcx^ard 
vas  in  his  room  writing,  and  he  called  him  in. 
ich  were  you  punished  at  that  time  P 
lot  give  me  much.    He  put  me  in  the  dormitory,  then  he 
)gize  in  school,  and  then  let  me  off. 
,  Tompkins.)    Did  you  think  that  was  a  severe  punish- 
you  did  P 

>  Chairman.)  Did  you  think  any  of  these  punishments 
e  for  what  you  had  done  P 

r,  I  have  got  punished  when  I  deserved  it,  that  is  all ;  and 
}ne  things  when  I  never  got  punished. 
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Q.    (By  Mr.  Washbubn.)    When  you  did  not  get  punished 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Gilbert.)    Did  you  think  you  ought  to  have  b 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Have  you  ever  been  punished 
cold  water  poured  upon  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.    This  last  winter. 

Q.    Before  the  riot? 

A.  No,  sir ;  in  December.  Mr.  Cummlngs  took  me  down  fc 
lie  about  a  strap.  I  told  Mr.  Shepard  a  lie,  and  told  him  one. 
the  hose  on  me  until  I  got  on  my  knees  and  told  him  the  t 
afterwards  I  had  to  go  and  tell  Mr.  Shepard  the  truth. 

Q.    Who  do  I  understand  poured  this  water  upon  you  ? 

A.    Mr.  Cummings. 

Q.    How  long  a  time  ? 

A.    About  half  an  hour. 

Q.    As  long  as  half  an  hour  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  have  all  your  clothes  on  at  the  time  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  nothing  but  my  shirt 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  sure  about  the  time,  t 
SO  minutes  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    As  soon  as  you  confessed,  the  water  was  stopped  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  had  told  a  lie,  had  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir." 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    What  were  you  punished  for  ? 

A.  I  told  him  a  lie,  and  he  took  me  down  in  the  chapel  e 
told  Mr.  Shepard  about  him.  He  took  me  down  and  punish( 
water  until  I  told  the  truth,  and  then  he  took  me  into  the  c 
told  Mr.  Shepard  the  truth.  He  told  me  he  had  not  time  tc 
xne,  because  he  was  going  away. 

Q.  When  you  had  this  water  applied  to  you,  were  you  confi 
of  the  cells  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  He  took  me  right  up  and  made  me  wipe  mysel 
me  a  cup  of  ginger  tea  to  warm  me  up. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  water  was  poured  upon  you 
hour? 

A.    About  that  time. 

Q.    Did  you  scream  and  holler  any  during. the  punishment? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  hose  was  used  upon  you  ? 

A.    The  small  one. 

Q.    How  near  was  the  nozzle  held  to  you  ? 

A.  About  that  far  [about  six  feet].  I  was  right  up  in  the  ( 
he  opened  the  door  and  put  it  in. 
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Q.    Was  this  stream  very  forcible  P 

A.    It  was  not  very  forcible. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  punished  in  a  similar  way  before  or  since  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  lodge  at  any  time  when  water  has  beon 
poured  upon  the  boys  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  at  any  time  when  you  have  seen  boys  pun- 
ished by  a  strap,  or  otherwise  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Boys  are  usually  taken  by  themselves  in  some  room  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  boy  Gartland,  who  committed 
suicide  a  year  ago  last  January  P 

A.    I  was  not  in  the  school,  but  I  heard  about  it. 

Q.    You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  yourself  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  but  the  boys  told  me  about  it  the  next  day. 

Q.  No  matter  about  that,  if  you  do  not  know  it.  You  did  not  see 
himP 

A.    No,  sir.  ' 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  after  he  was  dead  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Shepard  had  him  in  the  chapel,  and  let  everybody  in 
the  institution  see  him. 

Q.  Well,  were  there  any  marks  upon  his  face,  or  anything  to  show 
any  punishment  he  had  received  P 

A.    No,  sir, 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  did  Mr.  Shepard  say  to  the  boys  at 
the  time,  do  you  remember  P 

A.    I  do  not  remember  what  he  said. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbescott.)  How  long,  at  any  time,  have  you  been  con- 
fined in  the  lodge  P 

A.    Thirty  days  was  the  longest  time. 

Q.    When  was  that  P 

A.    About  two  years  ago. 

Q.    What  were  you  confined  for  then  P 

A.    For  not  letting  an  officer  strike  me. 

Q.    What  officer  P 

A.    Mr.  CummingS. 

Q.    What  time  of  year  was  this  P 

A.    It  was  in  summer,  just  before  the  17th  of  June. 

Q.    Are  you  sure  you  were  there  30  days  then  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)    How  do  you  keep  the  run  of  the  days  ? 

A.    The  days  go  pretty  long  down  there,  and  one  day  seems  like  two. 

Q.    Do  you  keep  a  record  of  the  days  as  they  pass  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prkscott.)  Did  you  keep  a  record  of  the  days,  or  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  now,  it  having  occurred  two  years  ago,  you  think  it 
was  30  days  P 
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A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  it  was.  I  told  him  I  was  down  abo 
and  he  came  down  and  let  me  out. 

Q.    Did  you  consent  to  receive  your  strapping  P 

A.    He  did  not  want  to  strap  me. 

Q.  Well,  daring  these  80  days  in  the  lodge,  you  fared  we 
In  regard  to  food,  were  you  treated  well  ? 

A.    Bread  and  water. 

Q.    How  often  P 

A.    Twice ;  day  and  night.    Mr.  Clark  used  to  feed  us  thei 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  during  these  30  days  you  d 
any  dinner  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Didn^t  you  have  anything  but  bread  and  water  for  30  ( 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Saturday  and  Wednesday  mornings  I  used  to 
of  meat. 

Q.    You  had  meat,  then,  twice  a  week  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  allowed  to  have  your  clothes  P  Were  you  up 
every  day  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  they  would  take  the  bed-clothes  away  during 

Q.    You  did  not  need  the  bed-clothes  during  the  day  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)    How  did  you  spend  your  time  ii 

A.  Sleeping  most  of  the  time,  walking  up  and  down  tl 
talking  with  the  boy  in  the  next  cell. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  name  of  Dunn,  who  is  in  the  fourth  school,  about  his  re 
punishment  from  Mr.  Bigelow  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  do  you  know  about  him  P 

A.  One  morning  he  was  whispering  in  the  hall,  and  th 
standing  up  by  the  side  of  the  steam-coil.  Mr.  Bigelow  told  ] 
away,  and  he  pushed  him,  and  gave  him  a  punch  and  knocked 
and  after  he  got  up  he  took  him  and  strapped  him. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  him  do  this  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  was  this  P 

A.    In  the  hall,  in  the  morning,  just  after  they  got  out  ot  b 

Q.    Do  you  mean  up  where  the  dormitories  areP 

A.    No, sir;  down-stairs. 

Q.    Let  me  understand  what  this  boy  was  punished  for  P 

A.  For  whispering.  He  was  whispering  to  me  and  Robin 
up  with  his  fist  and  knocked  him  down  right  on  the  floo 
picked  him  up  and  took  him  into  the  watchman^s  office  ai 
him. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  knock  him  down  P 

A.    Yes,  sir, 

Q.    But  you  did  not  see  him  strap  him  afterwards  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  could  not,  he  was  in  one  of  the  other  rooms. 
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Q.    You  did  not  hear  him  strap  him  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  boy  after  he  was  strapped  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairmak.)  How  many  times  had  Mr.  Bigelow  told 
him  not  to  whisper,  before  he  took  him  to  the  office,  as  nearly  as  yon  can 
remember? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  how  many  times  he  tqld  him,  but  he  told  the 
boys  that  morning — he  did  not  tell  him  once  to  stop. 

Q.    Did  he  tell  the  rest  of  the  boys  P 

A.  No,  sir;  ho  did  not  say  anything  to  the  boys  that  morning.  He 
came  around  and  the  boy  was  standing  there  talking  about  something 
that  happened,  and  he  knocked  him  down. 

Q.    Did  he  have  anything  in  his  hand  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  nothing  but  his  fist. 

Q.    He  did  not  leave  any  marks  on  the  boy's  face. 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  boy  after  he  was  strapped  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  show  any  marks  of  punishment  P 

A.    His  hands  were  red,  and  he  was  crying,  that  is  all. 

Q.    How  old  a  boy  is  this  Dunn  boy  P 

A.    About  15. 

Q.    Is  he  here  now  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Bigelow  strike  any  other  boy  in  a  like 
manner  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  only  saw  him  twice, 

Q.    Whop 

A.    William  Bums. 

Q.    Is  he  here  now  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  were  the  circumstances  then  P 

A.  For  whispering, — ^he  knocked  him.  tumbling  right  over  with  a 
crack. 

Q.    How  did  he  knock  him.    Did  he  just  trip  him  or  strike  him  P 

A.    He  struck  him. 

Q.    Where  did  he  strike  him  P 

A.  In  the  face ;  he  knocked  him  right  over,  and  then  he  took  him  and 
strapped  him. 

Mr.  Washbuiuc.  Don^  you  think  it  would  save  time  if  we  had  this 
story  from  Burns  himself,  as  long  as  he  is  here  P 

Mr.  Prescott.  Yes ;  but  there  is  this  about  it,  that  this  boy  saw  the 
thing  done,  and  if  Bums  afterwards  would  relate  it  as  this  boy  has  told  it, 
under  certain  circumstances  it  would  be  corroborative,  and  it  would  be 
stronger. 

Mr.  Washbubk.  I  do  not  make  any  particular  objection,  but  make  the 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Pbescott.    I  do  not  want  to  go  into  anything  that  is  immaterial. 
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Q.   JVell,  do  you  know  how  the*  boy  was  strapped  afterwards  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  3'ou  see  him  afterwards  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  he  was  crying. 

Q.    You  do  not  know  how  he  was  strapped  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  any  other  cases  in  which  Mr.  Bigelow  struck  boys  P 

A.  I  have  not  seen  him,  but  I  have  heard  that  he  struck  Collins,  and 
that  raised  the  riot. 

Q.    You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  yourself  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htde.)  At  the  time  you  stole  the  strap,. did  you  have  any 
trouble  about  refusing  to  work  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  that  P 

A.  He  told  me  to  do  a  chair  in  five  minutes.  I  told  him  I  oould  not ; 
my  stint  was  5^.  I  could  do  it,  but  I  did  not  feel  like  working.  He  told 
me  he  would  put  me  in  the  lodge  if  I  did  not  do  it  I  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  it,  but  went  over  and  took  the  straps  from  a  pair  of  skates. 
Then  he  asked  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not,  and  he  punished  me 
on  the  top  of  the  steps.  The  next  session  I  would  not  work,  and  he 
took  me  down  to  see  Mr.  Shepard,  and  then  put  the  hose  on  me. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  your  first  trouble  was  that  you  refused 
to  work  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  you  went  to  get  some  cane,  and  you  stole  the  straps  from  a 
pair  of  skates,  and  then  you  lied  about  it  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then,  the  next  day,  you  refused  to  work,  and  then  you  were 
put  down  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  you  say  Mr.  Phillips  was  present  and  helped  hold  the  pipe  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  the  time  you  were  kept  in  the  box  so  long,  Mr.  Phillips  kept 
you  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir, 

Q.    So  that  these  two  punishments  he  was  present  at  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  had,  off  and  on,  considerable  many  experiences 
hereP 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  here  long  enough.  It  has  hardened  me 
right  up. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  getting  along  better  than  you  did.  Are  you  getting 
along  pretty  well  now  P 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  dp  not  have  so  much  trouble  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  I  suppose  you  are  trying  to  be  a  good  boy  now  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it    You  saj  yon  are  about  going 
ik  that  is  all. 

[r.  Davis.)    Lombey,  have  you  ever  seen  that  gentleman 
)efore  ? 
r. 
ever  say  anything  to  you  P 

I  will  say  I  have  not  talked  with  a  single  boy. 
r.  Davis.)    Did  you  know  we  were  coming  up  here  to-day  ? 

r.  Tompkins.)    No  one  has  talked  with  you  anything  about 

tion,  in  any  way  P 

- ;  only  you  three  men,  that  I  saw  here  before. 

^member  us,  do  you  P 

klked  with  me  when  you  were  here. 

iked  with  you  in  the  same  way  we  do  to-day  P 

r. 

jf  AN.    That  is  all  right 

le  Chairman.)    Only  one  single  question.    Do  you  think 

r  punished  beyond  what  you  deserved  P 

r.  Davis.)    Well,  did  you  think,  at  the  time  you  were  pun- 

>u  did  not  deserve  it  P 

■ ;  I  have  always  deserr^d  it 

MAN.    I  hope  you  will  be  a  good  boy,  Joseph,  and  do  as 

lan  here  now, 

Frederick  A.  HECroRr— Oa//ed. 
T.  Davis.)    Did  you  ever  see  me  before,  Hector  P 
ir ;  I  believe  so. 

T.  Tompkins.)    Did  you  ever  see  me  before.  Hector  P 
ir. 

e  Chairman.)    What  is  your  name  P 
ick  A.  Hector. 
388  was  here  sworn.] 

le  Chairman.)  You  need  not  bo  afraid  to  answer  any  ques- 
i  asked  you  here ;  it  shall  not  injure  you  in  the  slightest  de- 
►u  understand  that  P 

ir.  . 

>ld  are  you,  Frederick  P 
)en. 

ong  have  you  been  in  this  institution  P 
5th er,  I  have  been  hero  ten  years. 
70U  been  out  at  different  times  P 
ir. 
were  you  out  the  firat  time ;  how  long  after  you  had  been 

ive  about  two  years  after  I  had  been  here,  I  was  bound  out 

you  had  been  here  two  years,  you  were  placed  out  P 

ir. 
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Q.    Well,  then,  how  long  before  you  got  back  again  ? 

A,    About  a  year. 

Q.    And  then  how  long  were  you  here  P 

A.    I  was  here  a  short  time. 

Q,    Did  you  leave  voluntarily,  or  did  you  run  away  P 

A.    I  went  away  again  voluntarily. 

Q-    Did  you  run  away  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    They  got  you  a  place,  did  they  P 

A,    Yes,  sir, 

Q.    And  then  how  long  did  you  remain  away  P 

A.    Just  about  the  same  time. 

Q.    A  year? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  then  came  back  again  P 

A,    Yes,  sir, 

Q.    And  then  do  you  remember  how  long  you  stayed  here  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  only  a  short  time ;  while  Mr.  Shepard  was 
was  a  very  short  time.  He  got  me  another  place,  and  then  I  cai 
from  that  place.  Then  I  went  home  on  a  visit  a  short  time,  an 
came  back  here  again. 

Q.    Well,  where  arc  you  from  P 

A.    From  Worcester. 

Mr.  Davis.  You  tell  about  your  being  punished  by  Mr.  RaM 
his  taking  you  from  the  shop  and  punishing  you.  Gro  on  and 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  tell  what  he  was  punished  for.  Yoi 
ber  it  won^t  injure  you  in  the  slightest  degree.  You  can  tell  tl 
story  to  us  here  and  we  will  hear  you,  only  you  must  tell  the  tru 

Witness,  I  was  monitor  of  the  shop.  The  man  Mr.  Ra^ 
there  for  Mr.  Hinckley,  and  he  put  mo  in  monitor  of  t 
One  morning  he  went  to  Boston,  and  Mr.  Rawson  took  char| 
shop.  The  boys  were  at  work  on  rocking-chairs,  and  ho  did 
them  a  large  stint  that  day ;  and  some  of  them  got  their  stint  th 
the  forenoon — the  biggest  part  of  tlio  shop.  There  were  only  a 
did  not  get  them  off.  The  next  morning  he  oame  in  and  tl 
sitting  on  the  benches.  I  was  always  allowed  to  answer  any 
a  boy  asked  me,  and  a  boy  asked  me  a  question  and  I  went  u 
with  the  boy.  Then  I  laid  on  the  bench  again,  and  he  said 
want  to  see  me  fooling.     Then  I  went — 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    Mr.  Rawson  told  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  I  laid  on  the  bench,  and  after  a  while  I  gc 
went  to  the  window  and  was  looking  out  there.  I  looked  out 
minutes.  Then  he  called  me  out  and  said  he  wanted  to  talk  to 
he  said  he  was  going  to  lick  me.  I  asked  him  what  for,  and  1 
told  a  lie  in  the  shop.  I  told  him  I  did  not  see  any  lie  about' i 
biggest  part  of  the  boys  had  their  stint  off.  Then  he  saw  he  < 
cast  much  upon  that,  and  seeing  that  he  could  not  cast  much  uj 
I  had  done,  he  cast  it  up  and  told  me  he  wanted  me  to  go  out 
67 
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Q.  Then  he  wanted  to  give  me  a  punishment,  and  I  went  into  the 
p  and  asked  the  boys  to  help  me  have  fair  right  All  the  boys  were 
iding  at  the  benches.  He  pulls  out  his  reyolver,  and  he  says, ''  The 
;  boy  that  steps  out  of  here  I  will  shoot.^'  Then  he  pointed  the  pistol 
ly  head,  and  I  had  to  walk  out,  and  I  took  it  as  cool  an  I  could.  Then 
snt  down-stairs,  and  he  tried  to  get  me  to  talk,  but  I  didn^t  I  went 
into  the  barn,  and  he  kept  the  reyolyer  in  his  hand  until  he  got  out 
e.  He  went  into  a  little  room,  called  the  grain-room,  and  he  took 
a  strap  like  that  [the  heavy  one],  not  quite  as  long,  but  harder,  and 
ook  me  on  the  floor  and  told  me  to  take  my  shirt  off.  I  told  him  I 
Lid  not,  and  he  tried  to  take  it  off.  After  that  I  took  my  shirt  off 
itly.  He  took  me  and  pulled  me  on  to  the  floor.  That  was  more 
1 1  could  stand,  or  anybody  else,  and  there  he  had  it  out. 
,  Well,  is  that  all? 
.    Yes,  sir. 

.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Now,  you  resisted  the  punishment  in  the  bam  ? 
.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  took  it  as  cool  as  I  could,  and  did  not  say  anything 
11  agiunst  it. 

.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  him  there  after  you  resisted  his 
iishment  P  Did  he  tiirow  you  down ;  or,  how  was  that  P 
.  He  kind  of  tripped  me  down  and  had  me  on  the  floor  all  the  time. 
pulled  me  to  the  floor  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  Then  he  took  and 
lied  me  on  the  floor,  and  I  got  up  again,  and  he  got  me  in  the  comer 
he  whaled  me  there. 

.  Did  you  examine  that  strap  closely  P  You  didnH  have  so  good 
lance  to  examine  it  at  that  time  P 

.    The  strap  was  harder  than  this ;  the  same  kind,  but  not  as  long. 
.    You  are  sure  about  that  ? 
.    Yes,  sir. 

[r.  Tompkins.    What  chance  did  he  have  to  see  it  P 
[r.  Davis.    When  he  pulled  him  out  to  whip  him  with  it. 
!•     (By  Mr.  Davis  )     You  only  got  a  glimpse  of  it  ? 
.    I  clung  hold  of  it  once,  and  I  looked  at  the  strap  and  saw  what  it 

.    It  was  made  exactly  like  that  ? 

.    Yes,  sir ;  the  same  kind  of  a  piece  of  trace. 

.    Just  about  as  long  P 

.    No,  sir ;  about  half  as  long. 

\.    How  many  blows  did  he  strike  you  P 

.    I  could  not  say ;  I  did  not  count  them ;  but  a  good  many. 

!.    Well,  did  he  talk  harshly  to  you  at  the  time  P 

.    Yes,  sir ;  he  said,  "  When  a  boy  wants  to  laugh  like  that,  I  mean 

ive  him  enough." 

.    Now,  Hector,  did  he  force  you  to  go  to  the  bam  under  cover  of  a 

ol  ?    Was  he  pointing  it  at  you  all  the  way  P 

.    He  had  it  pointed  like  that  [under  the  ear].    I  went  to  run  away 

11  him,  and  then  he  took  the  pistol  out,  and  told  me  to  go  along? 

.     (By  the  Chairman.)     Did  you  refuse  to  go  to  the  barn  l^efore  he 

lied  tlie  pistol  at  you  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  When  he  saw  I  wanted  to  have  fair  right 
thing,  and  that  he  could  not  make  much  of  it,  then  he  points 
at  my  head,  and  told  me  to  go  to  the  barn ;  and  he  kept  it  t 
got  there. 

Q.    You  were  monitor  of  this  room,  were  you  P 

A.    Yes,  air. 

Q.  What  do  they  make  monitors  out  of  here ;  of  the  be 
they  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  they  put  in  the  good  boys. 

Q.  You  consider  it  a  position  of  honor.  Had  you  ever  be 
before  ? 

A.    I  had  been  whipped  before,  but  never  so  hard  as  that. 

Q.    How,  then  P 

A.  By  a  lady ;  that  was  when  I  first  came  here ;  and  by  a 
— by  Mr.  Morse. 

Q.    Did  Mr.  Rawson  swear  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  hear  him.  Then  I  was  whipped  by  a 
named  Mr.  Newton. 

Q.    Are  you  in  the  same  position,  now,  as  monitor  P 

A.    No  sir ;  I  took  my  old  place  back  again,  and  that  was  1 

Q.    Have  you  been  sick  since  you  have  been  here  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  sick,  and  I  am  not  very  well. 

Q.  Have  the  doctors  ever  told  you  that  you  had  any  disi 
trouble  especially  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  they  never  told  me  right  out 

Q.  You  are  stouter  than  you  were  last  February.  Are  you 
you  were  at  that  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Was  Rawson  ever  given  cha 
before  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  ho  ** mugged^  you,  as  you  called  it,  has  he  e^ 
charge  of  you  P 

A.    Not  since  he  whipped  me. 

Q.    He  never  went  back  there  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  did  he  treat  you  before  P 

A.  When  he  first  came  to  the  shop,  and  I  was  there,  he 
well.    The  second  time  was  the  time  I  got  the  whipping. 

Q.    Did  he  ever  punish  any  other  boys  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Then  he  has  been  in  charge  of  school  previously  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  he  there  for  P 

A.    Here,  in  Mr.  Hinckley's  school  P 

•Q.    Yes ;  what  was  Rawson  there  for  P    Do  yon  know  P 

A.  He  came  there  to  fill  Mr.  Hinckley's  place,  while  i 
Boston. 

Q.    Before  this  time,  had  he  whipped  you  P 
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,.    Yes,  sir. 

fr.  Htde.    He  means  the  previous  day. 

K    (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)   Now,  before  that  day  when  Rawson  whipped 
1,  had  he  ever  had  charge  of  your  school  P 
..    Days  before  that  he  had. 
t.    And  he  treated  you  well  P 
L.    Yes,  sir. 

I.    But  he  has  never  been  there  since  P 
L,    No,  sir. 

i.    Do  you  say  Mr.  Rawson  whipped  other  boys  P 
I.    Yes,  sir. 

(.    Did  you  ever  see  him  whip  other  boys  P 
L.    Yes,  sir ;  two  boys  are  hero  now  that  he  whipped, 
t.    Had  you  seen  other  boys  besides  them  P 
L.    1  saw  a  number  in  there  besides  these  two. 
I.    Did  you  see  them  whipped ;  or,  did  you  hear  them  P 
L.    I  saw  him  when  he  took  them  out  of  the  shop. 
\,    Did  you  ever  take  a  shovel  to  Rawson  P 
I.    No,  sir ;  I  never  took  anything  to  him  P 
I,    Do  you  remember  anything  about  it  P 
'he  Chairman.    Never  mind ;  we  shall  never  get  through, 
ir.  Prescott.    It  seems  to  me,  with  regard  to  this  punishment,  the 
-committee  came  up  here  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  and  took  down 
te  a  detailed  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  boy  who  was 
lished.    It  seems  to  me  there  should  properly  come  in,  at  the  present 
e,  this  testimony  of  the  three  members  of  the  Committee  who  were  up 
e  and  saw  the  boy  in  the  condition  in  which  he  was.    Would  it  be 
per  for  some  member  of  the  sub-oommittoe — it  is  immaterial  which — 
itate  the  appearance  of  the  boy  after  that  punishment  P 
Ir.  Htde.    I  only  want  to  ask  the  boy  a  few  questions  P 
Ir.  Prescott.    I  will  ask  a  few  questions. 

i.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    While  you  were  in  the  main  institution,  wore 
1  punished  at  all  P 
L.    Yes,  sir. 

I,    Were  you  ever  confined  in  the  sweat-box  P 
L.    No,  sir. 

I,    Have  you  ever  seen  boys  in  the  institution  who  have  shown  marks 
severe  punishment  P 

i,    I  have  seen  boys  in  here  marked  up.    One  boy  is  down  at  the 
-m  House  now. 
^    What  is  his  name  P 
L    McMahan. 

i.    How  did  Mr.  Hinckley  treat  you  P 

L    He  treated  me  good ;  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  him  while  I 
s  down  there. 

i.    Are  there  any  others  you  think  of,  that  you  have  seen,  who  show 
rks  of  severe  punishment  P 

L    No,  sir:  I  do  not  remember  any  now.    That  boy  Bums  comes  to 
mind ;  he  has  not  been  here  long. 
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Q.    Who  was  he  punished  by  P 

A.    By  a  lady. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  Harvey  tell  you  you  had  better  go  out  to  one  of  the  outside 
houses,  because  your  health  was  not  very  good  ? 

A.    He  never  told  me  anything  about  it. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  feel  the  effects  of  this  punishment  you  received 
from  Mr.  Rawson  ? 

A.    1  felt  it  all  the  next  day.    I  felt  pretty  sore  the  next  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Are  you  sui-e  that  is  not  the  strap  you  were  pun- 
ished with  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  strap  ho  had  was  a  hard  strap ;  it  was  a  great  deal 
harder. 

Q.    It  was  nothing  so  limber  as  that  P 

A.  It  didn^t  seem  as  limber  as  that ;  it  was  about  that  length  [about 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  heavier  strap].    It  was  not  as  long  as  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Frescott.)  Do  I  understand  you  were  punished  on  the 
bare  flesh  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  When  you  were  punished  previously  to  this,  be- 
fore Mr.  Rawson  punished  you,  were  you  ever  so  severely  punished  P 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  treated  good,  and  the  punishment  I  got  I  was 
always  willing  to  take. 

Q.    And  deserved  it  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Until  this  Rawson  punishment,  you  had  no  fault  to  find  P 

A.    Till  then,  I  had  no  fl&ult  to  find. 

Q.  You  didn^t  understand  the  occasion  of  that.  Didn't  he  ask  you  to 
go  down  to  the  bam  with  him  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  was  it  that  you  called  upon  the  other  boys  to  help  you  P 
DidnH  you  run  back  from  him,  and  run  into  the  shop  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  started  to  go  down  to  the  bam  with  him,  and, 
after  you  had  started,  you  ran  back  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  then  you  called  upon  the  boys  to  help  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  did  any  of  the  other  boys  do  anything  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  they  did  not. 

Q.    Did  they  leave  their  work  P 

A.    They  left  their  work  and  gathered  around  to  see  what  I  wanted. 

Q.  It  was  after  you  ran  back  and  called  on  these  boys  that  he  drew 
the  pistol  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  tell  you  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  you  P 

A.  Before  I  ran  back  into  the  shop,  he  toM  me  he  wanted  to  talk  with 
me.  I  believed  he  did ;  instead  of  that,  he  was  going  to  give  me  a  pun- 
ishment, and  I  turned  round  and  ran  back  into  the  shop. 

Q.    You  were  walking  down  to  the  bam  P 
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A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  was  going  to  the  bam. 
Q.    And  then  you  ran  back  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.'   What  I  mean  is,  that,  at  the  time  you  walked  away,  he  had  not 
»ld  you  what  he  was  going  to  do  to  you  ? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    He  told  you  he  wanted  you  to  go  down  and  talk  with  him,  but  he 
d  not  tell  you  he  was  going  to  punish  you  P 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  found  he  was  taking  you  down  there  to  whip  you  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  ever  administer  punishments  when  you  were  moni- 
rP 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  never  got  a  whipping. 
Q.    No,  sir.    Did  you  ever  punish  boys  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  ever  do  in  the  way  of  punishing  ? 
A.  Well,  if  any  boy  did  not  mind  me  when  the  officer  was  gone  out,  I 
as  compelled  to  keep  the  shop  quiet.  There  was  a  boy  in  there  talking 
le  day.  I  had  to  go  up  and  get  some  cane  to  finish  some  chairs,  and  I 
ime  back  and  asked  him  what  he  was  whispering  lor,  and  he  said  ho 
asnH.  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes.  Mr.  Wood  had  the  shop  this  day, 
id  was  out,  and  I  was  expected  to  take  charge  and  keep  order,  and  if  I 
d  not  do  it  he  would  flog  me.  I  struck  the  boy,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do, 
keep  him  quiet 
Q.    How  did  you  strike  him  P 

A.    I  sti-uck  him  in  the  face  with  my  fist.    I  hurt  him  a  good  deal,  but 
did  not  make  any  intentions  to  do  it. 
Q.    Did  you  report  it  P 

A.  Mr.  Wood  came  in,  and  he  called  me  up.  Mr.  Wood  is  right  here, 
id  he  can  tell  you  what  he  said. 

Q.    Tell  us  all  the  facts,  just  as  you  understand  them.    Did  Mr.  Hinck- 
y  ever  authorize  you  to  punish  any  boys  when  you  were  a  monitor  P 
A.    Yes,  sir ;  he  told  me  to  punish  them  if  they  did  not  keep  quiet. 
Q.    When  he  went  out  on  his  business  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  punish  any  other  boys  while  you  were  monitor  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have  struck  a  good  many  boys  there. 
Q.    For  some  disorderly  conduct  P 
A.    Yes,  sir.    • 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  We  just  want  to  tell  you  that  we  hope 
lu  will  be  a  good  boy  here,  and  you  will  be  better  for  being  here. 
obody  has  any  hard  feelings  toward  you,  at  all. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  will  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  inasmuch  as  there 
IS  a  sub-<;ommittee  which  came  up  here, — the  first  sub-committee  con- 
iting  of  Mr.  Sanderson,  Captain  Davis  and  myself, — who  examined  the 
»y8  Sullivan  and  Flynn,  as  well  as  the  boy  who  has  just  gone  out;  and 
at  sub-committee,  as  well  as  the  whole  Committee,  were  unanimous  in 
elr  disapproval  of  the  punishment  which  this  farm-hand  Rawson  had 
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given  these  boys,  and  that  we  all  agreed  npon  that  point,  that  it  was  a 
case  of  cruelty,  and  we  so  reported  it  in  our  first  report ;  therefore,  I  will 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should  save  time  by  not  going  into  that 
evidence  any  further.  I  wish  to  examine  them  fairly,  and  to  obtain  all 
the  facts,  but  Captain  Davis  has  brought  down  a  full  description  of  them 
to  the  Committee,  and  why  should  they  go  over  them  again  ? 

Mr.  Prescott.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Tompkins,  because  the  pun- 
ishment was  one  of  cruelty,  and  one  the  Committee  did  not  think  was 
justifiable,  that  we  should  not  record  the  facts  in  the  case  P 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  mean  to  say  that  we  should  record  the  facts  which 
are  now  in  our  possession,  which  we  all  agree  upon.  We  all  agree  that 
these  three  boys,  Sullivan,  Flynn  and  Hector,  were  all  very  severely  and 
cruelly  punished.  I  think  there  is  no  disagreement  now  about  that. 
Then,  why  go  into  it  again  as  long  as  we  have  already  taken  it  ? 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  do  not  desire  to  go  into  it  any  further  than  this :  that 
as  three  members  of  this  Committee  came  up  here,  and  saw  these  boys, 
and  how  they  were  punished,  and  returned  to  the  Committee  and  de- 
scribed that  punishment,  and  brought  small  slips  of  paper  showing  the 
size  of  the  stripes  upon  the  boys'  backs,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  hear 
from  some  member  of  the  Committee  a  statement  of  the  appearance  of 
these  boys,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  question  in  regard  to  the  punishment 
This  report  is  not  for  us  alone,  but  for  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Htde.  Why  not  let  Mr.  Davis  state  the  facts  in  regard  to  this 
case,  and  let  it  go  upon  the  records. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  My  object  is  to  save  time.  If  Capt.  Davis  will  stand 
up  here  and  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  it,  that  will  be  put  into  our 
record ;  Capt  Davis  will  give  it  a  great  deal  more  quickly,  inasmuch  as 
we  are  all  agreed. 

Mr.  Train.  I  should  think,  if  we  have  anything,  we  had  better  have 
it  from  one  of  the  boys ;  and  I  would  rather  have  it  come  from  the  boys, 
than  from  any  member  of  the  Committee.  I  think  that  is  the  fairest  way 
of  doing  it.  More  than  that,  I  would  like  to  know  how  they  discovered 
the  blows  on  this  boy's  back,  so  as  to  tell  about  the  color,  whether  they 
were  black,  blue  or  white. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  supposed  it  was  understood  that  some  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee, who  had  examined  the  boy,  would  make  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  understanding,  and  you  will  please  go 
on. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  fact  was,  we  found  that  this  boy  had  been  punished, 
and  severely  punished,  the  morning  before  we  were  here.  We  had  the 
boy  come  up  here,  and  I  am  quite  sure  we  examined  his  back. 

Mr.  Train.    Which  boy  P 

Mr.  Davis.  Hector;  and  although  his  skin  is  dark,  there  was  no 
trouble  in  tracing,  in  many  places,  the  location  of  the  blows.  The  marks 
-were  well  defined,  not  so  much  on  his  thighs  and  hips,  but  on  his  naked 
back  and  shoulders.  In  some  places  the  blows  had  gone  around  farther 
on  the  side  than  in  others,  but  the  explanation  was,— and  it  seemed  to  be 
fair, — that  it  was  because  he  struggled  so  hard  to  get  away,  and  that 
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he  was  hit  sometimes  on  his  back  sqnarc,  and  at  other  times  around  on 
his  side.  There  was  no  trouble  at  all  in  seeing  that  the  blows  had  been 
numerous  and  heavily  struck,  and  the  marks  were  very  distinctly  defined, 
and  were  very  severe. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Capt  Davis  has  put  it  just  right  In  regard  to  those 
boys,  I  should  reft*ain,  Mr.  Qhairman,  as  one  of  the  sub-oommittee,  from 
making  any  statement  and  •finding  my  name  on  the  record  as  giving  tes- 
timony which  belongs  to  the  other  boys. 

Mr.  Htde.    Have  you  examined  the  backs  of  the  three  boys  ? 

Mr.  Davis.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Washburn.  It  is  perfectly  proper  for  Capt  Davis  to  state  the 
facts  that  he  saw. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will  state,  while  I  am  about  it,  the  condition  of  the  boys* 
backs,— Sullivan^s  and  Flynn*s,— and  save  time,  if  it  is  what  the  Com- 
mittee desire. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  do  that,  I  would  like  to  have  the  boys' 
testimony  taken ;  then  we  will  do  just  as  we  have  done  now. 

Mr.  Washburn.    Is  this  the  Rawson  case  P 

The  Chairman.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Washburn.  Well,  suppose  Rawson  has  murdered  a  boy.  It  is  a 
case  everybody  admits  to  have  been  an  irregular  proceeding,  and  which 
nobody  pretends  to  defend. 

Mr.  Hyde.    Those  all  come  under  the  same  cases. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  do  not  want  any  man  to  say  he  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  state  all  the  facts  that  he  saw. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  point  I  make  is  just  this :  I  am  not  here  as  a  witness ; 
I  am  here  as  one  of  the  Committee.  I  want  the  evidence  from  the  boys, 
that  it  may  be  recorded.  This  evidence  is  for  the  people,  and  for  any- 
body and  everybody.  I  do  not  want  to  testify  myself;  I  want  it  from 
Sullivan  and  Flynn,  and  not  from  a  member  of  the  sub-committee.  It 
seems  to  me  we  cannot  get  over  it  and  do  justice  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Tompkins.    My  memory  is  very  fresh  abont  this. 

Mr.  Washburn.    Has  any  one  objected  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  told  all  that  you  wish  to,  Capt  Davis,  we 
will  send  for  the  boy  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Washburn.  Suppose  I  take  an  opportunity  to  say  a  word  now  on 
that  point  I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper— it  is  certainly  proper — as  this 
matter  has  been  opened  up,  notwithstanding  it  is  a  case  that  occurred 
without  authority,  that  this  disclaimer  should  go  with  the  facts,  because 
it  is  all  to  appear  in  the  same  record,  and  the  boys  can  be  examined  just 
the  same  as  before ;  but  as  their  backs  are  in  a  somewhat  modified  condi- 
tion, it  would  also  be  proper  for  Capt  Davis  to  state  the  facts  concerning 
what  he  saw  when  the  sub-committee  were  here,  because  the  boys  could 
not  see  their  own  backs ;  and  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  Capt  Davis  to 
state  what  he  saw  when  he  examined  them. 

Dennis  Sullivan— 5a?or». 
The  Chairman.    Now,  whatever  you  state  here,  you  can  state  with 
perfect  freedom.    You  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  the  truth. 
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Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  How  long,  Dennis,  have  you  been  in 
Refonn  School  P 

A.    About  two  years. 

Q,    About  two  years  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  old  are  you  P 

A.    Sixteen.  « 

Q.    And  where  are  you  from  ? 

A.    Fitchburg. 

The  Chairman.  Captain  Davis,  you  have  seen  him  before,  hav 
youP 

Mr.  Davis.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.    Well,  then,  you  may  examine  him. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Datis.)    Do  you  remember  me  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  any  others  of  the  Committee  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  we  were  up  here  one  night  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Htde.    Let  him  tell  this  story  of  the  Rawson  punishment. 

Mr.  Davis.  [To  the  witness.]  You  may  tell  the  story  of  your  pun 
ment  by  Mr.  Rawson,  and  give  us  all  the  circumstances  of  it. 

Mr.  Htde.  Tell  all  the  circumstances,  just  as  they  occurred,  right  al 
in  order. 

Mr.  Davis.  He  was  punished  the  Saturday  before  by  Mr.  Wood, 
then  by  Mr.  Rawson.  Perhaps  he  had  better  tell  about  Mr.  Wood's  i 
ishment 

The  Chairman.    If  you  will,  you  may  tell  us  what  occurred  at 
time  you  were  punished  by  Mr.  Wood,  what  you  were  punished  for, 
give  us  the  whole  story ;  and  afterwards  tell  us  what  you  were  punis 
for  by  Mr.  Rawson,  and  tlie  reason  why  Mr.  Rawson  punislied  you. 
need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  it  just  as  it  was. 

Witness.  I  think  Mrs.  Hinckley  told  "Mr.  Wood  that  Kelly  and  I  \ 
some  meat  out  of  a  dish.  Then  we  went  to  the  shop ;  and  before 
got  into  the  shop,  some  boy  came  down  in  the  cellar  and  told  us  we  v 
going  to  get  a  strapping.  We  asked  him  what  for,  and  he  said  for 
ing  some  meat.  We  told  him  we  hadn^t  taken  any  meat.  He  told 
we  were  to  go  down  to  the  shop,  and  Mr.  Wood  came  up  and  sai( 
wanted  to  see  me.  He  took  me  out  to  the  bam  and  told  me  to  tak( 
my  jacket.  I  took  off  my  jacket.  He  told  me  to  take  off  my  pants, 
he  strapped  me. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Tell  how  much  he  strapped  you,  and  where  he  strap 
you,  and  all  about  it;  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  How  many  blows  did  he  strike  you,  sh< 
you  think  ? 

A.    About  12,  or  somewheres  around  there. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)    Are  you  sure  it  was  not  more  than  that  1 

A.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.    You  are  very  sure  it  was  not  more  than  12  P 
68 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  seeing  me  here  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Didn^t  you  tell  me  that  he  struck  you  40  blows  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  Mr.  Wood.    That  was  Mr.  Rawson. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  He  struck  you  about  12  times  upon  your 
bare  buttocks  or  legs  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    What  with  P 

A.    A  strap. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    What  kind  of  a  strap  did  he  use  P 

A.    Something  like  that  [the  lighter  one]. 

Q.    Did  he  strike  you  on  the  shoulders  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  throw  you  down  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  standing  up  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  take  off  your  pants  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  the  Chaibmak.)    That  is  all  about  Mr.  Wood^s  punishment  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    Did  you  take  any  meat  when  you  were  whipped  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  attempt  to  take  any  P 

A.    I  put  out  my  hand,  but  I  didn^t  take  any. 

Q.    Did  any  boys  take  any  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  as  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hyde.  This  is  the  same  one  who  is  referred  to  repeatedly  as 
attempting  to  take  meat 

Mr.  Davis.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Now,  go  on  and  tell  about  Mr.  Rawson  punish- 
ing you,  and  the  cause  of  that. 

A.  When  we  were  up  in  the  shop,  he  found  Flynn  and  me  whispering. 
We  whispered  two  or  three  times,  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  see  us.  I 
didn't  know  who  he  meant.  He  said  he  wanted  to  see  Flynn  and  Sulli- 
van. Then  we  went  out  as  far  as  the  entry,  and  we  didn^t  know  what  he 
wanted.  I  didn't  want  to  go  any  farther ;  then  I  stopped  in  the  entry, 
and  he  came  up  and  told  me  to  come  down.  I  said, "  Come  down 
where  ?  "  He  didn't  say  where.  He  said  he  wanted  me  to  come  down 
with  him,  and  I  went  down  with  him.  He  was  coming  up,  and  I  went 
back.  Then  he  took  us  into  the  tool-room,  and  he  told  mo  to  take  off  my 
pants ;  I  asked  him  what  for,  and  he  said  for  whispering.  I  said  that  Mr. 
Hinckley  used  to  Let  us  whisper  once  in  a  while.  He  said  we  had  been 
whispering  too  much,  and  told  me  to  take  them  off  again,  and  I  was 
going  to  take  them  off.  Then  I  put  my  hand  on  a  shovel.  He  went  to 
the  door  and  took  his  key  out  of  the  door,  and  I  put  the  shovel  back. 
He  told  me  to  take  off  my  pants,  and  I  said  that  I  didn't  want  to  take  off 
my  pants.    He  said  he  would  take  them  off  for  me.    I  took  them  off,  and 
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he  struck  me  two  or  three  times,  and  I  pulled  them  up  agaii 
knocked  me  down  on  the  floor,  and  went  at  me  on  the  floor 
ing  to  get  up,  and  he  put  his  hand  on  me  and  tried  to  hold  m 

Q.    Put  his  hand  on  yoa  where  P 

A.    Right  up  here  [across  the  hips],  to  hold  me  down. 

Q.    To  whip  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    Then  for  a  while  I  didn^t  move ;  I  let  him  k 

Q.    What  was  that? 

A.  I  did  not  move  for  about  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  fa 
After  he  got  through  with  me,  he  took  Flynn. 

Q.    How  many  blows  did  he  strike  yon  P 

A.    I  do  not  know,  sir.    He  struck  me  somewhere  about  4i 

Q.    Did  he  strike  hard  every  time  P 

A.    Yes,  sir.    Then  he  took  Flynn. 

Mr.  Davis.    Let  Flynn  tell  his  own  story. 

Mr.  Hyde.    There  is  no  dispute  about  this. 

Mr.  Washburk.  There  is  no  dispute  about  the  facts, 
should  think  it  might  go  in  without  objection. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    You  say  you  and  Flynn  were  whisp 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  say  how  that  occurred  P  Were  yon  standi 
chair  whispering  to  Flynn  ? 

A.    I  walked  over  and  stood  by  his  bench. 

Q.    You  did  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  worked  the  next  bench  to  him. 

Q.    How  near  was  he  to  you  P 

A.    As  near  as  that     [About  four  feet.] 

Q.    You  didn^t  have  to  walk  out  there  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  just  stepped,  to  whisper. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  Mr.  Hinckley  allowed  you  to  w1 
times  P 

A.    I  told  Mr.  Rawson  so. 

Q.    Well,  did  Mr.  Hinckley  allow  you  to  whisper  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  told  it  as  it  was  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.    I  donH  think  I  want  to  ask  any  more  questioni 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Frescott.)  Have  you  been  punished  at  tim< 
have  been  here ;  not  by  Rawson,  but  by  some  other  officer  ? 
been  punished  by  officers  while  here  at  school  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  by  whom  have  you  been  punished  P 

A.    Mr.  Hinckley. 

Q.    How  long  ago  was  that  P 

A.    I  do  not  know,  sir ;  about  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.    How  were  you  punished  then  P 

A.    On  the  hands. 

Q.    With  a  strap  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Like  one  of  these  P 

A.    I  do  not  remember  what  kind  of  a  strap  it  was. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  punished  over  the  back,  before  or  since,  by 
any  persons  connected  with  the  institution  here  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  that  I  can  rememl>er. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  been  confined  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  were  you  treated  by  Mr.  Hinckley  P 

A.    The  same  as  the  other  boys. 

Q.    How  were  the  other  boys  treated  by  Mr.  Hinckley  P 

A.    They  were  all  treated  good. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Gilbebt.)    Did  he  ever  ptinish  you  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Can  you  say  which  one  of  ikeat  straps  was  the 
one  used  by  Mr.  Rawson  when  he  punished  youP 

A.    It  was  a  strap  something  like  that  [the  heavier  strap]. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  You  knew  it  was  $igainst  the  rule  to  whisper  in 
the  shop  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  were  whispering,  was  it  whispering  or  talking 
aloud  P 

A.    Whispering. 

Q.  And  then  you  w^it  down  there  and  you  seized  a  shovel  standing 
at  the  door,  as  you  say  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Htde.  I  believe  there  is  no  dispute  about  it  I  would  suggest,  if 
the  reporters  are  taking  this  down,  that  they  take  down  the  fact  that  these 
boys  do  not  know  about  in  regard  to  these  punishments  by  Mr.  Rawson, 
a  farm-hand.  Mr.  Hinckley  went  to  Boston  to  appear  before  this  Com- 
mittee, and  in  his  absence  Mr.  Rawson  was  put  in  authority,  and  he  pun- 
ished these  three  boys  while  he  was  in  authority.  Nobody  excuses  or 
justifies  it.  Everybody  is  unanimous  about  it.  It  was  not  his  place  to  be 
in  charge  of  these  boys,  and  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees,  or  anybody  else,  to  defend  this  punishment. 

Mr.  Dayis.    Do  you  want  I  should  make  my  statement  P 

The  Chairman.  It  is  quite  important  that  what  is  said  should  go 
down  upon  the  records,  and  that  the  stenographer  should  take  it  down, 
as  I  suppose  he  will. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Tompkins  present  this  case  to 
the  Committee. 

The  Chairman.    Go  on,  Captain  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  fact  is,  I  came  up  here  with  Mr.  Tompkins  and  Mr. 
Sanderson,  and  saw  the  evidence  in  this  case,  and  saw  the  evidence  in  the 
other  two  cases.  I  made  an  examination  of  the  persons  of  the  boys,  and 
I  found  this  Sullivan  marked  very  severely  with  the  strap,  and  he  was 
evidently  struck  a  very  great  many  blows,  all  the  way  from  the  back  of 
the  neck  nearly  to  the  knees.  It  was  down  on  to  the  thighs,  and  the 
wales  went  around  the  body  and  across  the  back, — in  different  ways 
across  the  back.    His  body  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  bruised  condiiion»  and 
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he  was  really  a  very  horrible  sight  to  mew  I  have  told  it  bri 
think  I  have  covered  it  all.  At  any  rate,  the  strap  covered  all 
and  legs  and  hips  of  the  boy.  I  dislike  to  make  a  statement 
witness. 

Thomas  Fltnh— iSfwom. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairmak.)     What  is  your  name  P 

A.    Thomas  Flynn. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  hero,  Thomas  P 

A.    Two  years  the  8th  of  July. 

Q.    Where  did  you  come  from  P 

A.    Waltham. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  Farm  House  here,  were  you  not,  i 
Hinckley  P 

A.    Yes,  sir.* 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  the  punishment  which  was  giv( 
Mr.  Rawson  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  we  want  is  to  have  you  tell  us  about  your  pi 
that  day ;  what  you  were  punished  for. 

A.  I  was  in  the  shop  that  morning,  and  he  told  all  of  us  noi 
per,  and  after  awhile  he  came  up,  and  he  said  he  told  me  anc 
not  to  whisper,  but  I  didn't  hear  him.  None  of  us  heard  h 
Then  he  said,  "I  want  to  see  you.''  We  went  out.  We  \^ 
down-stairs,  and  some  of  us  went  to  go  back,  but  I  stayed  on 
Then  I  and  Sullivan  went  down,  and  he  put  us  into  the  tool-i 
took  Sullivan  and  told  him  to  strip,  and  then  he  took  me. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Train.)    Who  stinick  you  P    DidyousfeyP 

.A.    Mr.  Rawson. 

The  Chairman.    Go  on. 

WrrNESS.  He  took  us  up  into  the  shop,  and  we  went  to 
finished  all  the  chairs,  and  sat  down  on  the  bench. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Datis.)    Did  he  take  your  pants  off  and  your  ji 

A.    He  didn't  take  them  off. 

Q.    He  let  them  down  around  your  feetP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  stripped  them  down  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  pulled  up  your  shirt  and  whipped  you  on  the  bare  b 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Strapped  you  on  the  bare  skin  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Hurt  you  bad  P 

A.    Yes,  sir, 

Q.    Did  you  scream  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  didn't  scream ;  I  hollaed. 

Q.    Did  you  try  to  get  away  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  tiy  to  get  away.  I  tried  to  roll  over  wh 
down  on  me  on  his  knees.  He  got  my  hands  like  that  [crosswise 
and  he  put  his  hands  on  my  back,  and  I  had  my  hands  up  like  t 
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Q.  Similar  to  which  one  of  these  straps  was  that  which  he  used  ? 

A.  It  was  more  like  that  [the  heavier  strap]  than  like  this  [the  lighter 
strap.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lowe.)    Do  you  think  that  is  the  strap  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)    You  didn't  mind  much  about  it,  did  you  P 

A.  No, -sir. 

Q.  Can't  tell  about  that  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)    But  it  was  like  that  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)    How  many  blows  did  he  strike  you  P 

A.  Between  40  and  50. 

(J.  He  struck  you  between  40  and  50  blows  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Have  you  been  punished  before,  or  strapped  before  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  P 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  A  good  many  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  good  many. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  about  how  many  P    Do  you  remember  how  many 

times  you  Ijave  been  strapped  P  No  matter,  I  don't  care  now.  Who  had 
strapped  you  before  P 

A.  Mr.  Cummings. 

Q.  In  the  chair-shop  P  ' 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  this  occurred  down  here  in  one  of  the  trust  houses,  did  it  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  considered  you  were  out  there  because  you  had  been  a  good 
boyP 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  ^ad  been  promoted  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  boys  out  there,  as  you  understand  it,  go  out  there  because 
they  have  been  good  boys ;  is  that  it  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)    You  say  you  have  been  strapped  before  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didnt  it  hurt  before  P 

A.  Not  so  much. 

Q.  Didn't  you  holla  P 

A.  I  never  hollaed  before. 

Q.  Never  got  strapped  so  before  P 

A.  I  have  got  strapped  on  my  hands. 

Q.  Never  strapped  on  your  body  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Hyde.)  You  were  not  strapped  severely  on  your  hands. 
Did  you  always  deserve  it  when  you  were  whipped  on  your  hands  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    (By  Mr.  Datis.)    Haye  you  ever  been  put  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    In  what  other  ways  have  you  been  punished,  except  by  strapping  ? 

A.    That  is  all  the  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  you  know  any  case  where  Mr.  Rawson 
has  punished  boys  before  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  had  charge  of  the  boys  there  before  he  had  charge  of 
the  Peters  House  P 

A.    He  was  there  up  to  the  Peters  House  before  he  was  anywhere  else. 

Q.  (By  the  CnAiBiiAK.)  What  was  thatP  He  had  charge  of  the 
Peters  House  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  Mr.  Hinckley  was  away,  he  had  charge  of  the 
Peters  House.    ' 

Q.    Were  you  there  under  him  then  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  was  not  at  the  Peters  House. 

Mr.  Washburn.  How  can  he  know  the  relations  of  the  officers  to  the 
institution  P 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  How  do  you  know  about  his  having  charge 
of  the  Peters  House  P 

A.    I  have  seen  him  with  the  boys. 

Q.    How  long  was  he  away  P 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  this  wit- 
ness.   You  ask  him  how  long  Mr.  Hinckley  was  away ;  he  does  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  you  know  how  long  Mr.  Rawson  had 
charge  of  the  boys  at  the  Peters  House  P 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Davis.    I  think  the  question  is  direct  and  proper. 

Mr.  Htde.    He  answers  he  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Prescott.    He  said  he  did  know. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Not  about  how  long  a  time  Mr.  Hinckley  was  away,  as  I 
understand  it 

Mr.  Datis.  I  think  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  latitude  allowed  in 
this  hearing,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  this  thing  had  never  before  oc- 
curred, and  that  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  have  charge  of  the  boys,  and 
was  not  accustomed  to  it.  Now,  if  the  fact  is  known  that  he  did  have 
charge  of  the  Peters  House,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  just  one  of  the  things  we 
want  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Htde.    Exactly ;  if  the  boy  knows,  but  he  says  he  don^t. 

Mr.  Davis.    He  said  he  did. 

Mr.  Washburn.  Well,  why  not  ask  Mr.  Rawson,  when  you  have  him 
on  the  stand  P  I  should  say  that  was  a  good  point ;  but  if  you  want  to 
prove  it,  ask  Mr.  Rawson  about  it. 

The  Chatrmaij.  I  don't  think  it  is  competent  to  a^  the  boy ;  we  will 
get  it  when  Mr.  Rawson  comes  on. 

Mr.  Prescott.  There  is  this  matter  of  importance  about  it:  if  it 
should  appear  from  the  testimony  of  the  boys  that  they  had  seen  Mr. 
Bawson  in  charge,  and  knew  that  he  was  in  charge  during  the  absence 
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of  other  officers,  why,  we  oould  ask  the  boys  if  they  knew  of  any  punieh- 
ments  which  Mr.  Rawson  had  inflicted  upon  the  boys  while  he  had  charge 
of  the  house  at  a  previous  time ;  and  I  should  like  to  ask  this  boy  whether 
he  knows  of  any  cases  besides  this  of  Hector,  Sullivan,  and  Flynn. 

Witness.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Washburn.    That  is  a  fair  question. 

The  Chairman.    It  don^t  make  any  difference.    Yon  are  excused. 

Mr.  Datis.  I  will  let  Mr.  Tompkins  state  this  case,  as  I  have  stated 
the  other  two. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  will  state  that  when  that  boy  was  brought  up  before, 
we  examined  him  very  thoroughly,  and  we  found  that  that  boy  bore 
upon  his  back  very  well  defined  marks  of  a  very  severe  punishment ;  the 
stripes  were  very  well  defined,  and,  if  I  remember  correctly,  there  was  a 
little  clot  of  blood  particularly  under  some  parts  of  the  skin.  He  was 
punished  about  as  badly  as  the  Sullivan  boy,  I  think.  We  all  agreed 
that  it  was  a  case  of  very  severe  punishment 

John  J.  Dunn— flfwom. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  need  not.be  afraid  to  tell  us  anything;  it 
won^t  do  you  any  harm ;  only  be  sure  and  tell  us  the  truth. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    How  old  are  you,  John  ? 

A.    Fifteen. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  the  institution  ? 

A.    Nine  months. 

Q.    Where  are  you  from  P 

A.    Boston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Have  you  ever  been  struck  by  Officer 
Bigelow  while  a  member  of  this  school  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  the  story  in  regard  to  it,  just  how  it  occorred, 
and  all  about  it  ? 

A.  I  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  steam-coil,  and  Mr.  Bigelow  told 
me  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    In  what  room  P 

A.  In  the  sleeping-room.  Then  he  told  me  to  stand  out  in  the  floor, 
and  I  stood  out  in  the  floor.  Then  be  went  up,  and  I  looked  afler  him, 
and  he  said  he  wasnU  going  to  be  eat  up  by  such  a  little  boy  as  I  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  What  ^where  you  doing  when  standing  by 
the  steam-coil  ? 

A.    Nothing  but  tying  my  shoe. 

Q.    Did  you  understand  what  you  were  struck  for? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  knocked  down  on  the  floor  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  did^ou  do  then  P 

A.    I  didnH  do  anything ;  I  stood  up  again. 

Q.    Did  he  strike  you  afler  that  P 

A.    He  struck  me  after  that. 

Q.    Did  he  knock  you  down  again  P 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  afterwards  P 

A.  I  didn't  do  anything. 

Q.  You  were  not  taken  and  punished  by  him,  were  you  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  injured  in  any  way  when  you  were  thrown  down 
on  the  floor  ? 

A.  It  DQade  my  head  ache  all  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)    Where  did  he  strike  you  P 

A.  Here  [under  the  ear]. 

Q.  There  must  have  been  some  reason  for  his  striking  you.  Tell  us 
what  it  was  P 

A.  I  say,  he  told  me  to  stand  out  in  the  floor.  He  went  down,  and  I 
looked  up,  and  he  struck  me. 

Q.  Did  he  strike  you  at  any  other  time  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  his  striking  any  other  boys  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  go  to  the  superintendent  and  tell  him  about  this 
matter  P 

A.  I  didn^t  know  I  could  go  up  and  see  him. 

Q.  What  boys  were  there  at  the  time  and  saw  Mr.  Bigelow  strike 
youP 

A.  Lombey  and  Cosgrove,  and  some  other  boys  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  remember  Lombey  and  Cosgrove  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Bums  there  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  was  Minnehan  P 

A.  He  was  fixing  his  bed. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Bigelow  struck  you,  did  he  have  any  glove  on  his  hand  P 

A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  You  think  he  did  have  a  glove  on  his  hand  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  belong  now— in  the  institution,  or  in  one.  of  the 
trust  houses  P 

A.  In  the  institution. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  punished  here  by  being  strapped  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  P 

A.  Mr.  Shepard  punished  me  once. 

Q.  What  had  you  been  doing  P 

A.  Swapping  chairs  with  a  boy. 

Q.  You  swapped  chairs  with  a  boy.    Chairs  you  were  at  work  upon  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  strap  you  with  P 

A.  With  a  strap. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  strap  ? 

A.  It  was  a  little,  short  one. 
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Q.  Was  it  a  round  strap  or  a  flat  strap  P 

A.  A  flat  strap. 

Q.  Was  it  like  that  light  one,  or  this  thick  oneP 

A.  I  donH  know. 

Q.  Well,  how  were  you  punished? 

A.  I  took  off  my  pants  and  my  shirt 

Q.  He  told  you  to  take  down  your  pants  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  took  down  my  pants,  and  he  put  my  shirt  up  over  my 
head. 

Q.  Where  did  he  punish  you  ? 

A.  Down  in  the  cellar. 

Q.  On  what  part  of  your  body  P 

A.  On  my  legs. 

Q.  He  did  not  strike  you  on  your  thighs  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  blows  were  you  struck  P 

A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  the  marks  of  it  for  any  length  of  time  P 

A.  I  carried  them  for  a  month. 

Q.  When  was  this  punishment  P 

A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn.)    How  do  you  know  how  long  you  carried 
the  marks  P    Did  you  see  them  P 

'  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  you  see  them,  if  they  were  where  you  say  they  were, 
right  here  on  the  thighs  P 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    About  how  long  ago  was  this  P 

A.  Three  or  four  months  ago. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  punished  by  anybody  else  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  by  Mr.  Cummings. 

Q.  What  wore  you  punished  for  by  him  P 

A.  For  whispering. 

Q.  How  were  you  punished  by  him  P 

A.  On  the  hand. 

Q.  With  what  P 

A.  With  a  strap. 

Q.  Similar  to  one  of  these  straps  P    Was  it  round,  or  flat  P 

A.  Flat. 

<J.  And  probably  like  that  [the  light  strap]  P 

A  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  not  so  long. 

Q.  Were  you  punished  over  the  body  at  all,  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  blows  were  given  upon  the  hand  P 

A.  Five  or  six ;  he  did  not  give  me  a  great  many. 

<J.  Haye  you  been  strapped  by  any  other  officer  here  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

•Q.  By  whom  P 

A.  By  Mr.  Armitage. 

«Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 
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A.    Seven  months  ago. 

Q.    What  were  you  punished  for  then  ? 

A.    T  was  laughing  on  the  line. 

Q.    How  were  you  punished  at  that  time? 

A.    With  a  rattan  upon  the  hand. 

Q.    The  punishment  was  not  very  severe,  was  itf 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  punished  by  any  other  officer  P  You  do  not  think 
of  any,  do  you  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  been  confined  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  been  confined  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    The  officers  here,  generally,  have  treated  you  well,  have  they  not  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Did  you  have  some  trouble  down  in  the  yard 
with  Mr.  Bigelow  about  Klines  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  that  about  P 

A.  I  had  just  come  out  of  the  water-closet,  and  saw  Bigelow  fooling 
with  Klines,  and  he  kept  following  him  around.  Klines  told  him  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  and  not  be  following  him  any  longer,  when  he  struck  him 
and  then  took  him  down  to  the  lodge. 

Q.    Mr.  Bigelow  was  following  him  around  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  Klines  told  him  not  to  follow  him,  and  he  took  him  and  put 
him  in  the  lodge  P 
'    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  cause  of 
bis  following  him,  at  all  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  the  riot  that  winter  P 

A.    I  heard  some  one  say  it  was  because  Mr.  Bigelow  was  too  mean. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Traik.)    What  was  that  P 

A.    Because  Mr.  Bigelow  was  too  mean. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hn>B.)    To  whom  ? 

A.    To  the  boys  in  the  yard. 

Q.    (By  Dr.  Lowe.)    Didn^  the  boys  like  Mr.  Bigelow  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    WhynotP 

A.    He  was  too  strict  with  them. 

Q.    He  didn^t  punish  them  unless  they  deserved  it,  did  he  ? 

A.    He  didn^t  take  any  fooling,  like  the  other  officers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  When  he  punished  here,  they  deserved  it  At 
the  time  he  knocked  you  down,  didn^t  you  deserve  it  P 

A.    I  don^t  know  as  I  did. 

Q.    (By  Dr.  Lomte.)    You  ought  to  know. 

A.    I  was  standing  up,  and  the  first  thinjg  I  knew  he  knocked  me  down 
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3AIK.)    Do  you  think  he  knocked  you  down  for  the  fun 


le  knock  you  down  for  P 

)w.    He  went  up  that  way,  and  I  looked  an;er  him,  and 

>t  going  to  be  eat  up  by  a  little  boy  like  mo. 

say  something  as  he  went  up? 

»WE.)    Doesn^  he  speak  kindly  to  the  boys  P 

>MPKiNS.)    Did  you  look  after  him  like  this  [making  a 
make  faces  at  him  P 

lere  are  a  great  many  questions  that  might  be  asked  of 
have  been  all  over  it  myself  on  the  sub-committee, 
ese  are  the  main  facts, 
r.    You  can  judge  whether  it  is  worth  while.    If  you 

Ask  him  if  he  has  seen  boys  punished. 
AVIS.)    Have  you  seen  boys  punished  who  have  shown 
kunishment  P 


id  Coughlin. 

vas  one  of  the  sub-committee  here  the  last  time  to  ascer- 
the  riot.    I  don*t  think  any  testimony  of  that  kind 
e  to  this  subject  particularly,  would  itP 
r.    No,  except  if  anybody  wants  to  ask  some  questions 
w  light  upon  the  testimony. 

would  suggest  that  anything  that  affects  discipline  is 
n. 

.  Let  anybody  ask  any  question  he  wishes  to.  In  fact, 
ar,  that  anything  we  propose  to  talk  about,  by  and  by, 
t  out  in  this  way.  When  the  sub-committee  were  here, 
here,  as  at  this  moment,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hyde,  to 
I  witnesses,  or  to  aid  the  Committee  by  his  suggestions. 
8  to  be  relied  upon  in  summing  up  this  case,  ought  to 
»o  tiiat  Mr.  Hyde  can  have  an  opportunity  to  cross- 
ptain  Davis,  you  go  on,  and  if  anybody  objects,  we  will 

vould  like  to  have  Dr.  Lowe  go  on. 
night  be  proper  to  state,  in  this  oonneotion,  as  we  ive 
>f  these  facts,  that  everybody,  I  believe,  without  excep- 
Edled,  whether  we  called  them  of  our  own  accord  or 
-e  presented  to  us  by  the  officers  of  the  institution, 
islike  for  Mr.  Bigelow  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  riot, 
hey  made  that  statement,  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  any  use 

o  not,  if  you  admit  the  fact. 
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Mr.  Hyde.    No,  I  say  that  is  what  the  boys  say. 

Mr.  PRESCOTT.    ^yell,  the  last  question  asked  directly  of  the 
what  seems  to  me  germane  to  the  subject.     That  question 
Whether  he  had  seen  any  boys  here  in  the  institution  that  h 
marks  of  severe  punishment  P    He  gave  Callahan  and  Coughlir 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Now,  do  you  think  of  any  others  ? 

A.    Clark,  Miller,  Ludden,  and  Manning. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  this  question.  Have  you  ever  seen  any 
have  come  from  the  sweat-box  that  have  shown  any  particular 
their  confinement  in  the  box  P 

A.    Not  that  I  know  of  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Now,  at  the  time  Col.  Shepard  punis 
you  were  in  the  shop  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  lady  had  charge  of  the  shop  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  was  that  lady  P 

A.    Miss  Dan  forth. 

Q.    She  reported  you  to  Col.  Shepard,  for  misconduct  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  your  misconduct  ? 

A.    Swapping  chairs. 

Q.    Anything  else  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Then  she  reported  you  to  Col.  Shepard  and  he  punished  ] 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  swap  chairs  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  acknowledge  it  at  the  time  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  knew  it  was  wrong  to  do  it  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  get  more  punishment  than  you  thought  you  dese 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  more  punishment  than  you  tho 
deserved  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.    You  are  excused. 

Mr.  Davis.    Is  Mr.  Kelly  here  P 

Mr.  Hyde.    We  have  sent  for  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion.  I  think  the  g 
here  connected  with  the  press  would  like  to  go  over  the  institutic 
they  go  back,  and  if  we  stop  at  a  quarter  of  twelve,— it  is  no^ 
minutes  past  eleven, — they  will  have  time  to  go  over  the  institi 
we  shall  probably  get  around  then,  in  an  hour,  ready  for  ou 
occupying  about  half  an  hour,  and  we  shall  accomplish  the  wh 
within  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  boys  will 
to  their  dinner,  and  it  will  be  a  good  time  to  see  them  at  that  tii 

Mr.  Hyde.    Then  we  can  go  right  on  after  dinner. 
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The  Chairman.  If  yoa  so  understand  it,  we  will  stop  at  a  quarter  of 
twelve. 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  it  necessary  that  we  should  give  up  the  time  so  that 
the  ComoQittee  cannot  proceed  ?  Really,  I  hope  we  shall  be  very  diligent 
about  this  matter. 

The  Chairmax.  I  hardly  think  these  gentlemen  would  like  to  go 
away  from  here  without  seeing  the  institution.  We  will  have  it  under- 
stood that  we  will  adjourn  at  a  quarter  of  twelve. 

Louis  A.  QTis-^Sworn, 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    How  old  are  you  ? 

A.    Seventeen,  the  10th  of  last  November. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  the  institution  ? 

A.    Since  the  eighth  day  of  June,  1875. 

Q.    Where  were  you  from  ? 

A.    The  city  of  Boston. 

Q.    In  what  part  of  the  institution  are  you  now  in  ? 

A.    In  what  is  known  as  the  front  part. 

Q.    In  what  kind  of  work  are  you  engaged  P 

A.    Housework.    I  have  charge  of  the  officers^  dining-room. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Dayis.)     What  is  that  badge  you  have  on  P 

A.    It  represents  the  **  tried  and  true  ^  class,  sir. 

Q.    What  does  it  mean  P 

A.    It  means  that  the  class  is  a  class  tried  and  found  true. 

Q.    Then  you  are  considered  one  of  the  best  boys  in  the  school  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  here  at  the  time  of  the  riot  P 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    Were  you  in  the  room  at  the  time  it  commenced  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  yourself  about  the  cause  of  the  riot  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  except  what  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Whcatley. 

Q.    What  did  Mr.  Wheatley  tell  you  P 

A.  On  the  night  of  the  riot,  I  was  standing  in  the  gymnasium ;  part 
of  the  time  I  was  holding  the  hose  that  was  being  played  in  at  the  wia- 
dow  to  stop  the  boys  firing  things  at  the  officers.  I  asked  Mr.  Wheatley 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  riot,  and  he  said  Mr.  Bigelow  punished  Col- 
lins. That  is  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  it ;  that  is  what  I  know  aboat 
the  riot.  Since  then, — since  the  last  time  I  was  before  the  Committee, 
which  was  the  first  time, — ^I  inquired  in  the  yard  whether  it  was  an  organ- 
ized plan  or  not.  Some  say  it  was  an  organized  plan,  and  others  say  it 
was  not 

Q.  Mr.  Wheatley  told  you  that  Mr.  Bigelow^s  striking  the  boy  was 
what  caused  the  riot  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    What  is  Mr.  Wheatley's  position  here  P 

A.    The  first  school-teacher,  and  the  senior  officer  of  the  yard. 

Q.    And  he  told  you  this  in  conTersation  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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,  Q.    Did  Mr.  Wheatley  eyer  punkh  you  ? 
A.    Yea,  sir. 
Q.    Did  Mr.  Bigelow  ever  punish  you  ? 

A.    No,  Bir. 

Q.    Mr.  Wheatley  has  punished  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  times? 

A.    Twice. 

Q.    How  did  he  punish  you  P 

A.,  With  the  strap. 

Q.    In  what  way  ? 

A.    Across  the  legs  and  on  the  hands. 

Q.    Bare? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  been  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  this  Committee  before  ? 

A.    I  did,  8v;, 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  like  this :  that  Mr.  Wheatley  told  you  that 
Mr.  Bigelow  had  punished  Collins  unfairly,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
riot? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  belieye  I  stated  unfairly.  If  I  did  that,  I  was 
mistaken,  because  he  did  not  say  unfairly. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  that  Mr.  Wheatley  told  you  that  Mr.  Bigdow 
punished  CoUins  unfairly  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  said  that  he  punished  him.  Since  then  I  have  inquired 
among  the  boys,  and  the  boys  say  Mr.  Bigelow  struck  Collins  with  his  fist. 

Q.  (By  Dr.  Lowe.)  You  stated  to  us  before,  that  the  boys  said  there 
Beyer  will  be  peace  in  the  yard  so  long  as  Mr.  Bigelow  is  here  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  also  stated  that  he  was  not  liked  when  he  was  in  the 
institution  before. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     (By  the  Cuairman.)    That  is  what  the  boys  told  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  always  been  treated  well  here,  have  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  as  kindly  as  my  cunduct  permitted. 

Q.    You  are  now  captain  of  a  military  company,  are  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    lias  any  officer  at  any  time  treated  you  other  than  kindly  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Dr.  Lowe.)  You  stated  tliat  the  boys  did  not  intend  to  go 
Eo  far  in  the  riot,  but  got  into  it,  out  of  spite  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  thought 
they  would  keep  it  up. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  think.  I  think,  if  it  had  been  an  organized 
plan,  the  boys  would  not  have  gone  out  of  school.  As  it  was,  after  the 
light  was  put  out,  instead  of  staying  in  the  school-room,  he  went  down 
into  the  sleeping  hall  and  laid  on  one  of  the  beds.  If  it  had  been  an 
organized  plan  he  would  have  stayed  there  and  got  out  if  he  could. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Otis,  have  you  ever  seen  boys  here  con- 
nected with  the  institution  w^ho  seemed  to  have  been  very  severely 
punished  P 

A.  I  cannot  say  I  know  of  any.  I  have  heard  boys  say  so,  but  I  have 
not  seen  them,  and  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  boys  who  have  carried  any  particular  marks 
of  severe  punishment,  have  you  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  boys  after  they  have  come  from  the  sweat- 
box  who  showed  any  particular  effects  from  their  confinement  in  the 
boxP 

A.  At  one  time,  one  hot  summer  day,  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Elmer 
Lutz  was  im  the  sweat-box  for  an  hour,  I  think.  When  ho  came  out  he 
was  sweating,  as  the  name  of  the  box  implies. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  boy  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    How  much  did  he  sweat  P 

A.    Well,  his  clothes  were  wet  under  the  arm-pits. 

Q.    Was  his  face  covered  with  perspiration  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  was  quite  red. 

Q.    What  was  that  called,  that  box,  as  far  as  you  know  P 

A.    They  call  it  the  sweat-box. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  other  boy  after  he  had  been  confined  in 
the  box  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q,  Well,  from  your  best  judgment,  and  your  communication  wilh  the 
boys,  which  mode  of  punishment  do  you  think  the  boys  dread  the  most, 
—the  puDishmeut  by  the  strap,  or  the  punishment  by  confinement  in  the 
sweat-box  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  Some  of  the  boys  seem  to  think  it  is  a  hard 
thing  to  get  struck  with  a  strap,  and  some  think  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  be 
put  in  the  sweat-box. 

Q.    There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  the  officers  carry  straps  about  with  them  P 

A.    No,  sir.    I  think  they  keep  them  in  their  rooms. 

Q.  Well,  there  are  two  straps  lying  upon  the  table.  You  have  seen 
these  officers'  straps,  have  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  straps  of  both  kinds  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  only  had  experience  with  that,  or  one  like  that 
[the  lighter  strap] . 

Q.  You  mean  experience  on  your  own  person.  Have  you  ever  seen 
officers  that  have  carried  a  heavier  strap  than  that  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.    Have  you  over  seen  officers  use  a  round  tug  or  check-rein  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    I  have  heard  the  boys  say  they  carried  It. 

Q.    You  don't  know  about  it  yourself  P 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.  Yoa  think,  from  what  intercourse  you  had  with  the  boys,  that  Mr. 
Bigelow  is  a  yery  unpopular  man  with  them  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  think  the  boys  consider  him  very  unpopular  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chajbm AN.    Suppose  you  ask  him  what  he  means  by  unpopular  P 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    What  do  you  mean  P 

A.  He  was  at  the  school  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  the  boys  of  the 
school  thought  he  was  a  hard  officer,  and  when  he  came  again,  the  boys 
seemed  to  thiok  he  was  a  hard  man,  but  I  never  heard  any  particular 
reason  why.  He  came  to  the  school  after  I  had  been  at  the  school  quite 
a  while.  There  was  quite  a  while  that  Watson  and  other  boys  were 
striking  at  the  senior  officer  of  the  yard,  Mr.  Wheatley ;  and  one  day,  to 
save  Mr.  Wheatley  from  getting  a  stab,  he  struck  the  boy  Watson  with  a 
chair.  That  is  the  first  time  I  know  of  anything  he  did  that  was  unfair 
towards  the  boys. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    Did  you  see  that  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  it  was  told  me  first  by  Mr.  Wheatley. 

Q.    Mr.  Wheatley  explained  to  the  school  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Did  you  know  the  boy  Gartland  that  was 
hereP 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  did.  ^ 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  his  punishment  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  boy  that  does^  any  particular  boy  that  knows 
of  his  own  knowledge  P 

A.  I  do  not,  sir.  I  should  think  some  of  the  third  class  boys  would 
know.    I  have  heard  from  them  what  it  was ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  boys,  by  name,  who  could  tell  us  about  Gart- 
land P 

A.    I  think  John  Reardon  was  in  the  school  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  Mr.  Otis,  I  want  to  ask  you,  now,  sir,  if  you  do 
not  think  you  have  been  benefited ;  that  is,  if  it  has  not  improved  you  in 
coming  here  and  being  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  institution  P 

A.    It  has,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    Were  you  ever  whipped  before  you  came  here  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  think,  if  you  had  been  whipped  before  you  came  here — 

The  Chairman.  We  have  agreed  we  should  not  say  anything  about 
the  previous  character  of  the  boys. 

Mr.  Davis.    I  am  very  glad  to  be  stopped  if  I  am  off  the  track. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  precisely  the  fact,  that  the  previous  charactei 
of  a  boy  is  not  to  be  brought  up  here  or  anywhere  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn.)  Do  I  understand  you  that  your  experience 
has  been  that  you  have  every  time  been  punished  as  the  exigency  re- 
quired, and  that  you  have  been  greatly  improved  and  have  got  into  the 
•*  taried  and  true  "  class,  where  you  are  now  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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ride  in  your  present  position,  modestly  of  coarse ;  bat 
e  won  it  by  a  steady  coarse  of  improvement  P 

)an  to  retain  yoar  present  relation  to  the  school  P  That 
n  to  continae  one  of  the  best  boys  in  the  school,  and  be 
)ar  badge  P 

)  to  do  something  now  in  disobedience  to  the  rales,  yoa 
uige,  woald  yoa  not  P 

reat  pride,  now, — I  think  I  see  it  in  yoar  bearing, — to 


Q  did  yoa  receiye  your  commission  as  captain  of  the 

P 

tel  Shepherd. 

\  the  officers  of  the  company,  does  he  P 

We  are  all  very  glad  to  see  and  to  know  you  are 
hope  yoa  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Otis,  won^  you  please  tell  the  Committee  what  efforts 

>  elevate  the  boys  in  the  school  P 

You  may  go  on  and  tell  what  has  been  done  to  make 

n  I  came  into  the  yard  with  the  boys,  before  Colonel 
the  school,  the  boys  of  the  school  did  not  have  cloth- 
eep  them  warm.  They  had  two  slices  of  bread  for 
dinner,  with  meat  or  potatoes,  if  we  had  it,  and  two 
When  Col.  Shepherd  came  to  the  school,  he  had  the 
1  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  boys  warm ;  as  I  can 
the  clothes,  the  first  winter  I  came  here,  were  not  as 
Br  clothes  which  he  provided ;  they  were  thin  clothes 
[ling  we  have  is  such  as  I  have  on  now,  which  is  of  the 

>  in  suits,  and  they  are  a  great  deal  warmer  than  the  suits 
Now  a  boy  can  have  all  the  food  he  wants.  In  the 
every  boy  has  a  tray  of  bread,  and  he  can  have  as  much 

iding  his  tray  to  the  second  officer  of  the  dining-room, 
ad  has  been  wasted,  he  will  let  him  have  some ;  but  in 
ys  think  they  can  take  out  the  fresh  bread,  and  put  the 
the  way.  If  any  boy  doe?  that,  he  cannot  get  any  more 
le  cases  the  officers  are  smart  enough  for  the  l>oys,  and 
I  old  bread  first 
read  good  P 
It  some  of  the  boys  think  that  they  would  rather  have 

;BSCOTT.)     I  should  think  as  good  a  boy  as  you  ought 

lOuseP 

and  true  *'  is  one  grade  higher  than  the  trust  house. 

owed  certain  privileges  P 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    Yoo  go  up  to  the  village  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  to  the  village  last  evening  after  Mr.  Wood,  and 
have  been  to  the  village  on  various  other  occasions  unattended  by  any 
officer  of  the  school ;  and  if  Col.  Shepherd  sees  fit  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
the  '^  tried  and  true  ^^  is  allowed  to  go  out  on  their  honor,  and  there  has 
not  been  a  case  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  it  where  a  boy  has  run 
away ;  they  have  always  come  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  What  other  organizations  do  you  have 
besides  the  military  company  and  the  '*  tried  and  true*'  P 

A.  There  is  a  fire  company,  composed  of  the  strong  boys,  a  Bible 
class,  a  singing  class,  and  a  band  of  hope.  The  **  tried  and  true  "  are  all 
boys  of  16  years  old  and  upwards;  the  ^*  band  of  hope'*  is  composed  of 
boys  of  15  and  under.  The  ^*  band  of  hope  '*  have  a  different  badge ;  it  is 
four-cornered,  and  has  "  Band  of  Hope  "  and  an  anchor  cut  in  it.  The 
Bible  class  is  what  its  name  designates,  and  is  composed  of  boys  who 
wish  to  lead  a  better  Ufe ;  and  they  have  weekly  meetings  in  the  watch- 
man's office.  If  Col.  Shepherd  thinks  they  ought  to  be  held,  they  hold 
Bible  readings.  The  **  tried  and  true  "  have  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  skill  in  the  practice  of  parliamentary  laws,  and  how  to  conduct 
different  meetings.  The  '*  tried  and  true ''  at  the  present  time  is  still 
going  along,  getting  better  and  better. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)     How  many  boys  in  the  '*  tried  and  true  "  P 

A.  I  believe  the  number  is  17.  We  had  16  until  our  last  meeting ; 
then  the  "  tried  and  true  ^  elected  another  boy.  It  requires  a  unanimous 
vote  to  elect,  one  black-ball  being  sufficient  to  reject  any  person  who 
makes  application  There  are  five  oi^  six  grades  from  the  grade  of  dis- 
grace to  the  grades  of  trust  and  honor.  A  boy  must  be  of  the  trust  grade 
to  get  into  the  ''  tried  and  true,''  if  he  gets  into  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prbscott  )  Do  I  understand  the  boys  themselves  have  a 
right  to  elect  the  ''  tried  and  true,"  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees  P 

A.  The  ''  tried  and  true  "  hold  meetings,  pass  votes  entirely  upon  a 
constitution  and  parliamentary  laws,  and,  if  there  is  anything  we  do  not 
agree  upon,  it  is  referred  to  the  superintendent 

Q.  No ;  but  the  point  I  want  to  get  at  is — ^you  say  there  are  only 
17  members,  which  you  by  a  unanimous  vote  have  allowed  to  become 
members  of  the  '*  tried  and  true''P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  not  a  person  elected  have  to  be  approved  by  the  officers  or 
trustees  of  the  institution  P 

A.  He  must  come  out  of  the  band  of  hope,  you  see,  and  not  out  of 
any  boys  in  the  yard  but  the  trust  grade.  We  have  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  three,  the  chairman  of  which  is  the  vice-president  The  officers 
and  trustees  see  the  boys  when  they  are  under  restraint,  whereas  the 
executive  committee  in  the  yard,  playing  with  them  all  the  time,  have  a . 
bettor  chance  of  deciding  whether  a  boy  should  be  admitted  to  the  tried 
and  true.  A  boy  who  joins  the  tried  and  true,  signs  a  pledge  that  he  will 
not  steal,  will  not  lie,  will  not  swear,  will  not  use  tobacco,  will  not  use 
intoxicating  liquors,  vrill  not  abuse  any  privileges  that  may  be  extended 
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to  him,  and  will  use  his  influence  to  induce  others  to  observe  these  rules. 
Any  member  who  violates  any  one  of  these  rules  is  liable  to  expulsion. 
One  charge  is  sufficient  to  expel  a  boy,  no  matter  how  slight  it  may  be,  if 
it  is  nothing  more  than  whispering  in  the  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gilbebt.)  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  boy  to  get  into 
his  organization  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  he  has  to  get  17  white  balls  ? 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    It  is  controlled  by  the  boys  themselves? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washbubk.)  It  is  a  voluntary  association  for  mutual 
support  in  well-doing  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  object  of  the  class  is  for  the  personal  welfare  and 
elevation  of  its  members. 

Q.    (By  Dr.  Harvey.)    You  do  expel  members  sometimes  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  the  officers  come  in  and  hear  you  talk  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  we  had  Dr.  Harvey  in  there  a  short  time  since. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Presoott.)    You  are  going  out  in  a  few  days  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  are  you  going  P 

A.    To  Boston. 

Q.    Have  you  any  place  there  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  but  I  can  find  work,  I  guess. 

Q.    What  do  you  expect  to  do,  when  you  get  there  P 

A.  I  shall  take,  sir,  in  anything  I  can  get  to  do,  no  matter  what  the 
work  is,  until  I  can  study  for  something  else. 

Mr.  Htde.  The  only  thing  I  know  against  this  boy  is,  that  he  told  me 
that  he  was  going  to  be  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  should  hope  he  would  not  study  law. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Now,  you  are  what  is  called  a  hall-boy  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  hall-boys  have  charge  of  the  sleeping-hall,  and  I  have 
charge  of  the  front  room. 

Q.  (By  Dr.  HarvetO  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  entertainments. 
Does  the  superintendent  give  entertainments  for  the  gratification  of  the 
boysP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Tell  us  about  it ;  I  believe  you  have  one  to-night  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  one  to-night,  and  we  should  be  very  happy  to  see 
you  present  We  have  a  play  to-night,  which  vnll  be  given  for  the  first 
time  by  the  assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  Scott,  assisted  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Shelley,  and  some  one  else,  I  do  not  remember  the  name.  The  boys  gave 
an  entertainment  on  Wednesday  evening,  in  which  I  took  part,  and  last 
week  Friday,  or  a  week  ago  last  week  Friday,  there  was  a  gentleman 
here  from  Newton,  Mr.  Hayden,  I  think.  He  was  attended  by  his  friend, 
Mr.  Kimball,  and  they  both  gave  us  some  select  readings,  comic,  serio- 
comic and  sentimental,  and  we  passed  the  night  very  happily,  until  half- 
past  eight  or  nine  o^clock. 

Q.  (By  Dr.  Haryet.)  Does  the  superintendent  get  lecturers  to  talk 
and  lecture  to  you,  and  give  you  instruction  on  various  subjects  P 
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A.    Tes,  sir ;  he  has,  on  two  or  three  occasions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  things  are  more  frequent  now  than  formerly ; 
I  mean  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? 

A.    I  think  we  have  folly  as  many  now  as  before. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Hyde.)     What  are  you  going  to  give  us  to-night  P 

A.  This  evening  there  is  to  be  a  drama  entitled, "  A  Hundred  Years," 
and  it  is  to  be  entirely  by  the  boys.  There  is  to  be  some  music  for- 
nished  by  Mr.  Hartshorn,  a  professor  who  teaches  the  boys,  and  then 
there  will  be  a  farce  entitled,  *'  The  Officers^  Squad,"  and  anodier  entitled, 
"  Black  Joe." 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad,  indeed,  to  see  you,  and  to  hear  so 
good  a  report  from  you.  You  have  certainly  made  a  good  impression 
upon  all  of  us. 

The  Committee  then  took  a  recesS  for  an  inspection  of  the  institution, 
and  for  dinner. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Chairman :  The  chairman  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, wishes  to  present  a  communication  to  the  Conmiittee,  and  would 
like  to  present  it  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Mr.  Hubbard.     [Reading.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen : — At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
State  Reform  School,  held  April  10, 1877,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
make  the  following  statements  and  recommendations  to  your  honorable 
Committee : — 

This  institution  was  established  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offend- 
ers, and  immediately  found  a  warm  friend  and  generous  patron  in  Hon. 
Theodore  Lyman  of  Brookline.  He  gave  to  it  not  only  a  sum  exceeding 
172,000,  but  his  best  thought  and  most  careful  study.  His  idea  was  that 
not  over  200  boys  should  be  placed  in  one  institution ;  that  the  age  of 
commitment  should  not  exceed  14;  that  a  very  bad  boy  should  not  be 
sent  to  the  school  even  though  under  that  age,  and  that  the  trustees 
should  be  allowed  to  send  to  the  house  of  correction  a  boy  found  to  be 
incorrigible.  But  buildings  were  erected  foi*  300  boys,  and  the  maxi- 
mum a^e  of  commitment  was  fixed  at  16.  The  institution  soon  became 
crowdea,  and  in  1868  the  building  was  so  enlarged  as  to  accommodate 
nearlv  twice  the  original  number.  This  was  an  entire  departure  from 
the  ideas  at  first  entertained.  Six  years  later,  a  large  part  of  the  building 
was  burned,  and  the  opportunity  furnished  for  changes  suggested  by  the 
ten  years  of  experience  and  for  a  return  to  the  ideas  of  the  liberal  patron. 
Gen.  Lyman. 

The  trustees  were,  therefore,  authorized  to  so  arrange  the  part  spared 
by  the  fire  as  to  accommodate  200  boys ;  were  required  to  divide  the 
boys  into  classes,  and  keep  the  classes  separate ;  and  to  make  one  class  a 
correctional  class,  for  which  a  nautical  branch,  popularly  known  as  the 
school  ship,  was  provided.  The  trustees  were  also  authorized  to  build 
trust  houses  for  families  of  boys  not  exceeding  30  in  a  family ;  and  in 
1864  the  Legislature  fixed  the  minimum  age  of  commitment  at  7,  the 
maximum  at  18,  and  determined  that  boys  between  7  and  12  years  of 
age  should  be  sent  to  Westborough,  those  between  14  and  18  to  the  school 
smp,  and  those  between  12  and  14  to  either,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Thus  the  school  at  Westborough  was  brought  back  to  its  original 
design, — the  reformation  of  the  younger  and  less  vicious  boys,  those  who 
were  not  so  much  criminals  as  tending  toward  crime.  But  in  1869  the 
Visiting  Agency  was  established,  whose  duty  it  was,  in  part  at  least,  to 
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find  places  for  this  class  of  boys  in  families  without  their  coming  to 
Westborough,  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter ;  and  later,  to  recommend 
that  the  same  class  be  sent  to  the  Primary  School  at  Monson.  In  1872 
the  remaining  school^sliip  was  sold  and  the  boys  on  board  transferred  to 
Westborough,  and  thus  the  better  class  was  taken  away,  the  worse  class 
sent  in,  ainT  the  maximum  age  of  commitment  carried  up  from  12  or 
14  to  17.  Without  any  means  of  classifying,  save  that  furnished  by  the 
trust  houses,  we  are  obliged  to  receive  these  young  men  and  to  detain  them 
during  their  minority,  unless  they  so  reform  that  we  can  conscientiously 
recommend  their  release.  While  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  places 
in  the  community  for  the  better  class,  it  is  difficult  for  the  other,  and  the 
result  is,  that  there  comes  to  be  an  accumulation  of  the  worse  element^ 
and  the  school  takes  on  more  the  character  of  a  penal  institution.  If  a 
boy  has  been  at  the  school  from  the  age  of  14  or  15  to  18  without  reform- 
ing, there  is  little  ground  for  hi»pe  afterwards,  and  there  is  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  he  will  do  more  injury  to  others  than  he  will  receive  benefit. 
Fe.iring  this,  at  first  we  objected- respectfully  but  firmly  to  the  reception 
of  this  clrvss  of  young  men.  Aftnr  the  trial  of  a  year,  and  finding  our 
woi-st  fejvrs  more  than  realized,  we  asked  for  their  removal,  and  renewed 
our  request  the  following  year. 

We  felt,  also,  that  both  as  a  means  of  reformation  while  here,  and  of 
a  livelihood  after  release,  the  boys  sliould  be  taught  some  trade,  or  at 
least  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  tools,  and  l^y  the  enlargement  such 
opportunities  will  be  furnished. 

The  experience  the  past  winter  and  the  recent  investigation  confirm  us 
in  the  views  entertained  at  the  time  the  changes  were  made,  and  we 
therefore  respectfiilly,  but  earnestly,  recommend  such  le^slation  as  will 
make  the  maximum  age  of  commitment  15,  and  the  limit  of  sentence  at 
the  age  of  18. 

We  will  only  add  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  January  5th, 
before  the  outbreak  of  January  12th,  committees  were  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  ftiatter  of  punishments  at  the  institution  and  to  revise  the 
by-laws,  and  those  committees  were  to  report  at  the  April  meeting.  At 
tiiat  meeting,  however,  the  committees,  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature, asked  for  further  time,  and  will,  after  such  action,  make  their 
reports  to  a  special  meeting,  that  the  views  of  the  Legislature  may  at 
once  find  expression  in  t^e  regulations  and  by-laws  of  the  institution. 
Respectfiilly  submitted, 

E.   A.  HUBBABD, 
J.  B.  SWETT, 

W.  H.  Baldwin, 

Committee  of  the  Trustees. 
Westborough,  April  11, 1877. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  present  in  a  written  report  If  I 
may  say  a  word  further,  I  would  say  that  tliis  is  no  new  thought  to  ns,  as 
will  appear  to  any  gentleman,  if  he  looks  at  the  reports  for  the  last  three 
years  and  a  half.  1  have  in  my  hands  the  report  for  1874,  and,  if  I  may 
occupy  a  few  minutes,  I  will  read  a  little  from  it. 

The  CHAUiMAN.    Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Hubbard  [reading]  : — 

*'  In  the  report  for  1873,  we  set  forth,  in  as  strong  language  as 
we  could  command,  but  not  stronger  than  the  facts  would  warrant, 
tlie  difiiculties  under  which  the  institution  labors  from  the  close  con- 
tact of  the  worse  with  the  better  cla^s  of  boys,  and  the  impossibility, 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  of  such  a  separation  and  classification 
of  the  boys  as  would  most  tend  to  promote  their  reformation.  We  also 
stated  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  older  boys  should  be  taught 
some  trade,  or  at  least  become  familiar  with  the  use  oi  tools,  in  order  mat 
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there  mi^ht  be  some  reasonable  hope  that,  after  leayins^  the  institatiou, 
they  would  have  means  of  making  an  honest  living,  and  so  be  less  liable 
to  commit  crime  The  experience  and  observation  of  the  past  year  have 
confirmed  us  in  the  opinions  then  expressed ;  and,  as  we  cannot  now 
belter  sUite  our  convictions,  we  will  quote  briefly  from  that  report :  *  Situ- 
ated as  we  are,  we  cannot  apply  the  principle  of  sequestration  recom- 
mended, nor  can  we  avail  ourselves  of  its  benefits.  Instead  of  surrounding 
the  **  unsound  by  the  sound,"  we  are  obliged  to  surround  the  compara- 
tively sound  by  the  unsound;  instead  of  "the  vicious  by  the  virtuous," 
we  must  keep  the  comparatively  virtuous  under  the  influence  of  the 
vicious,  and  tne  effect  is  deplorable.  Feariner  this  at  first,  we  objected 
to  the  reception  of  this  worst  class  of  boys ;  Knowing  it  now,  we  urge 
their  removal,'  or  that  the  means  of  classifying  them  be  afforded  us. 

"  With  reference  to  the  subject  of  teaching  the  boys  trades,  while  not 
claiming  that  it  would  be  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  State,  we  said, 
'  If  not  sooner  allowed  to  go  out  upon  probation,  the  boys  will  go  by 
limitation  of  their  sentence,  at  their  majority,  and  if  they  have  no  trade, 
no  knowledge  of  tools,  and  no  facility  in  the  use  of  them,  they  will  have 
but  small  means  of  acquiring  a  livelihood.  Farmers  are  afraid  of  such, 
and  will  not  employ  them.  They  are  too  old  and  too  indocile  to  learn 
trades,  and  there  is  no  path  to  an  honest  living  open  to  them  but  that  of  the 
day-laborer.  But  the  men  who  stand  at  the  comers  of  our  streets,  with 
shovel  or  pick  or  saw-horse  in  hand,  "  waiting  for  a  job,"  are  not  young 
men  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  but  old  men  ;  and  when 
these  voung  men  go  out  into  the  world,  unless  their  standard  of  morals 
is  higher  than  those  who  say,  **  we  must  live,"  or  much  higher  than  those 
who  say,  "  the  world  owes  me  a  living,"  the  danger  is — the  almost  cer- 
tainty is — that  they  will  try  to  **  live,"  or  to  secure  their  dues  by  dishonest 
means,  and  so  find  their  way  to  the  house  of  correction,  or  to  the  state 
prison.  But  if  it  can  help  them  to  a  better  start  in  life,  can  give  promise 
of  a  more  successful  struggle  with  poverty  and  discouragement,  and 
especially  if  it  can,  to  some  extent,  free  the  other  class  from  bad  in- 
fluences, and  bar  the  by-way  to  evil,  whither  their  feet  tend,  and  increase 
the  chances  that  they  will  be  saved  to  themselves  and  to  society,  then  will 
the  State  secure  results  worthy  the  investment,  and  incomparably  more 
valuable  than  stock  or  cash  dividends.' " 

What  we  say  in  our  last  report  bearing  upon  this  same  matter  of  trades, 
or  giving  them  some  means  of  a  livelihood,  is  as  follows  [reads]  :— 

**  The  new  part  has  two  large  school-rooms,  sleeping  halls  and  a  din- 
ing-room for  about  two  hundred,  workshops,  cells  for  solitary  confine- 
ment, a  hospital,  and  rooms  fo^  the  ofiicers.  It  is  intended  to  teach  the 
boys  trades.  The  only  employment  now,  except  making  their  shoes  and 
clothes,  and  assisting  in  tne  work  of  the  institution,  is  seating  chairs, 
and  chair-seating  is  not  a  trade.  It  is  employment ;  and  so  would  carry- 
ing rocks  from  one  side  of  the  vard  to  the  other  and  then  back  again 
be  employment,  but  there  would  be  no  element  of  reform  in  it.  As  a 
punishment  it  might  be  of  some  advantage,  but  not  as  employment.  To 
make  employment  help  to  reform  a  boy  it  must  be  useful,  and  if  in  ad- 
dition to  that  he  can  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  thing  made,  there  is 
^eat  gain.  If  a  boy  can  look  upon  a  sleigh  or  carriage,  a  machine  or 
engine,  upon  anything  useful  or  beautiful,  and  say,  '  I  made  it,'  the  idea 
of  personal  relationship  begets  a  feeling  of  person^  interest,  and  the  boy 
is  lifled  up  in  the  scale  of  being.  Hence  we  would  teach  trades,  both  as 
a  means  of  reformation  here,  and  of  an  honest  livelihood  when  the  boys 
are  discharged."  # 

I  will  only  say  that  it  has  seemed  to  us,  as  these  reports  would  indicate 
ever  since  the  change  was  made  by  which  this  worst  class  was  sent 
tiere,  as  though  we  were  laboring  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances 
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to  save  these  boys,  and  that  this  change  pulls  down  faster  than  we  can 
possibly  build  it  up ;  and  so,  as  the  result  of  our  convictions  for  all  these 
years,  we  ask  this  legislation  by  which  these  boys  who  have  been  with  us 
three  or  four  years,  without  reforming,  may  be  taken  away,  and  we  may 
not  be  compelled  to  detain  them  here  simply  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
because  there  is  very  little  hope  of  their  reformation  by  such  detention. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hydb.)  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
board  ? 

A.    Eight  years ;  I  was  appointed  first  eight  years  ago  in  February. 

Q.    The  school-ship  boys  were  not  here  then  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    ^ 

Q.    They  came  here  afterwards  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  state  whether  or  not  the  bringing  in  of  that  class  of  boys 
has  increased  the  necessity  of  discipline  in  the  school  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir ;  I  think  it  has. 

Q.    It  has  made  it  necessary  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  has  been  recognized  in  our  reports,  as  the  character 
of  the  boys  became  different  by  their  increased  age. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  a  hundred  boys  come  here  in  a  year ;  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  these,  th^  better  class  of  boys,  leave  the  institution  sooner  or 
later  without  waiting  to  arrive  at  their  majority  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  go  out  upon  farms  or  return  to  their  friends,  and  then  the 
worst  element  remains  until  they  reach  their  majority,  because  you  can- 
not dispose  of  them  otherwise. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Speaking  of  teaching  the  boys  trades,  take  these  oldest  and  worst 
boys,  say  from  18  to  21,  could  you  put  into  their  hands,  and  still  maintain 
discipline,  all  kinds  of  tools,  without  a  great  deal  of  care  P 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  put  all  kinds  of  tools  into  their 
hands  without  a  great  deal  of  care.  If  we  should  establish  blacksmiths* 
shops,  the  gratings  could  hardly  stand  the  use  of  the  sledges ;  and,  I 
think,  veryJikely,  we  should  be  obliged  to  put  a  high  board  fence  aromid 
the  outside  of  the  shops,  so  they  could  not  get  over  this  fence. 

Q.  Supposing  you  had  here  boys  who  would  leave  the  school  at  18, 
taking  all  that  you  have  seen  of  boys  since  you  have  been  here,  are  there 
several  trades  you  could  try  to  teach  them  P 

A.    I  think  we  could  teach  them  several  trades. 

Q.    Trades  such  as  boys  up  to  that  age  could  acquire  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  we  might  teach  them  some  trades  by  which  they 
would  become  so  familiar  with  the  use  of  tools  that  they  would  be  ser- 
viceable at  various  other  trades  when  they  went  out. 

Q  Now,  as  to  the  spirit  of  insubordination ;  among  which  class  of 
boys  is  that  more  especially  prevalent  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  decidedly  Acre  prevalent  among  the  older 
boys  and  those  who  have  been  longer  here. 

Q.    That  is,  the  best  boys  have  been  taken  out  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  take  the  institution  as  a  whole ;  take  the  boys  that  d< 
and  are  better,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  institution  upon  that 
boys? 

A.  I  think  the  influence  is  good  upon  that  class  of  boys  ' 
sent  away,  and  many  of  those  that  have  gone  out  in  the  past  fe 
are  comparatively  good  boys ;  but  I  think  that  the  influence  c 
other  class  of  boys  tends  directly  in  the  other  direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  Just  one  question  to  satisfy  my  ow 
When  you  speak  of  the  other  class  of  boys,  you  do  not  refer  to  th( 
ship  bo3S P 

A.    Not  necessarily,  sir. 

Q     You  refer  to  that  cLigs  of  boys  that  form  the  worst  class  P 

A.  We  not  only  received  the  school-ship  boys  here,  but  wo 
from  the  courts  now  the  same  class  of  boys  that  they  receive 
The  maximum  ago  of  commitment  to  the  institution  when  the 
ship  was  in  existence  was  at  the  highest  from  12  to  14  years,  an( 
was  carried  up  from  12  to  14,  to  17  years  with  the  abolition  of  th 
ship. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  What  was  the  age  of  the  boys  seni 
school  ship? 

A.    Boys  from  14  to  18  were  sent  to  the  school  ship. 

Q.  Now  you  do  not  have  the  class  of  boys  that  would  have  b 
to  the  school  ship  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  cannot  send  a  boy  here  over  17,  and  you  could  send 
the  school  ship  at  18  P 

A.  There  is  one  year's  difference,  but  we  have  three  years  of  t 
age. 

Q.    But  not  the  extreme  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Hyde  that  we 
very  well  continue  a  prolonged  examination  of  the  trustees  th 
noon. 

Mr.  Allen.    1  have  three  or  four  questions  in  relation  to  the  dii 

Mr.  Hyde.  If  you  will  allow  me  a  word  just  at  this  moment, 
this  question  comes  up ;  we  have  been  now  practically  two  weeks  u 
examination,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much  time  the  Committee  hav 
tinuo  it.  As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  my  time  with  this 
tion  is  limited  after  this  week.  After  this  week  I  do  not  see  as  I  < 
it  arty  time  or  attention.  We  have  looked  over  the  ground 'to  se( 
we  could  shorten  anything  here.  It  has  seemed  to  me  it  is  hardl 
your  while  to  have  all  tliesc  men  say  what  one  man  says,  when  i 
all  agreed  upon  it ;  for  this  repoit  is  the  unanimous  expression 
opinion.  The  trustees  cannot  do  any  more  than  to  come  in  and  n 
same  statements  as  to  their  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  boys 
changes  to  be  made,  which  have  been  briefly  expressed  by  Mr.  H 
the  chairman  of  the  board.  When  they  have  finished,  we  shall  h 
ished,  as  far  as  the  institution  is  concerned ;  I  suppose,  so  far  as  t 
tation  is  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  Col.  Shepherd ;  and  v 
61 
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t  intend  to  call  any  one  else  unless  the  Committee  desire  it.  Then 
iTO  are  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  I  would  like  to  call,  from  their 
culiar  fitness  or  knowledge  of  these  things ;  and  then,  as  far  as  we  have 
ything  to  say,  wo  are  tlirough.  But  on  Monday  I  am  going  away  and 
Bdl  not  be  back  until,  I  trust,  you  gentlemen  will  have  this  question  all 
tied,  both  by  the  Committee  and  in  the  Legislature.  Therefoi*e,  unless 
)  Committee  call  for  them,  we  shall  not  produce  the  trustees  again.  Of 
urso  they  will  come  again,  but  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  now 
then. 

The  CnAiRMAN.    I  think  the  Conamittee  would  lik^  to  be  sure  this  alter- 
on  of  having  the  testimony  of  such  boys  as  some  members  of  the  Com- 
ttoc  would  like  to  call  and  also  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rawson. 
Mr.  Hyde.    All  right ;  I  will  see  that  they  are  here. 
The  Chairman.    On  Friday  the  Committee  will  meet,  and  I  should 
nk  at  that  time  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  take  up  the  examinati<Hi  of 
lonel  Shepherd.    I  should  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  hold  a  meet- 
r  on  Saturday,  and  then  finish  up  with  Colonel  Shepherd,  if  the  bear- 
r  is  prolonged  to  that  day,  and  the  other  gentlemen  you  refer  to.   That 
>\\\d  be  about  what  I  should  liope  to  accomplish  within  this  week.      If 
a  will  proceed  now,  Mr.  Allen. 
Mr.  Allen.    I  will  be  vei7  brief. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    Mr.  Ilubbard,  have  you  ever  examined  the 
cat-box  used  on  these  premises  as  a  means  of  punishment? 
A.    I  have  been  in  it,  sir. 
2.    When? 

\,    A  few  weeks  ago ;  I  should  tliink  week  before  last.    I  went  to  see 
ivhen  it  was  tii'st  introduced,  two  yeai-s  ago. 
li.    Is  tlijit  used  with  3'our  consent  and  advice  P 

\,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  it  was  used  with  my  advice,  but  it 
LS  used  with  my  consent. 

[}.  Do  you  approve  of  the  superintendent,  the  assistant  superintend- 
t,  all  the  teachers,  all  the  officers,  and  the  overseers  having  the  right  to 
t  a  boy  in  that  box  for  a  period  of  10,  12,  or  15  hours,  without  food, 
d  having  no  record  made  of  it,  at  their  own  pleasura  ? 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  approve  of  any  of  these  officers  that  you  name 
ving  the  privilege  of  putting  a  boy  there  and  reporting  at  once  to  the 
pcrintendent. 

(2.    Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  for  the  last  two  years  all  these  pei^ 
IS  have  been  accustomed  to  use  it ;  confine  boys  there  from  six  houn 
six  days  without  reporting  it  at  all  ? 
k,    I  was  not  aware  of  that,  sir. 

9*  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Hubbard,  that  that  box,  which  is  6  feet  and  10 
hcs  hio^h  and  10  inches  deep,  its  bottom  width  being  14  inches,  and  its 
\  width  17  inches,  having  no  means  for  breathing  except  three  slats  an 
h  wide  and  12  inches  long,  being  half-closed  at  the  top,  is  a  suitable 
nishmcnt  for  a  boy  ? 

\.  It  never  occurred  to  me,  sir,  that  there  would  bo  any  lack  of  air 
'  breathing. 
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Q.  Have  yon  beon  informed  that  boys  being  released  from  that  haye 
fallen  from  weakness  or  faintness  many  times  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Sometimes  ? 

A.  I  heard  it  only  as  it  was  reported  before  the  Committee,  and  tlien 
I  understood  that  it  was  not  corroborated ;  but,  still,  if  it  is  in  testimony, 
I  did  not  know  abont  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know,  until  this  investigation  commenced,  that  boys 
in  this  institution  had  been  confined  there  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  late  at  night  without  food  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  asking  whether  he  knew  this.  Do  wo  know 
of  any  such  fact  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  understood  the  officers  all  to  state  that  they  were  con- 
fined there  from  breakfast-time  till  supper-time  without  any  food. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  remember  right,  the  testimony  is  they  have  been 
taken  out,  without  exception,  at  noon,  but  not  always  given  their  meal. 

Mr.  Hubbard.    I  think  that  is  the  order  upon  the  door. 

Mr.  Allen.    What  is  the  order  P 

Mr.  Hubbard.    That  they  shall  be  taken  out  at  noon. 

Mr.  Htde.    They  were  always  taken  out  at  night  P 

Mr.  Allen.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Do  you  know  of  a  state  prison  in  the  Northern 
States  where  that  punishment  is  used  P 

A.    I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Washburn.    Has  he  any  familiarity  with  the  state  prison  P 

Mr.  Hyde.    He  said  he  didn't. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  form  of  punishment  in  any  state 
prison  P 

A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  I  ever  did ;  I  have  heard  of  something 
with  which  this  has  been  compared  in  some  other  places. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  this  punishment  was  abolished  in  the  United 
States  navy  more  than  ten  years  ago  P. 

A.    I  did  not  know  that,  sir — not,  in  this  form. 

Mr.  IItde.    I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  formerly  used  in  the  navy,  and  was  abol- 
ished as  being  cruel. 

Mr.  Washburn.    What  was  it,  the  use  of  the  sweat-box  P 

Mr.  Allen.    Yes,  sir;  not  nearly  as  bad  as  this. 

Mr.  Htde.  Very  much  worse,  sir.  We  will  put  in  evidence,  if  you 
want  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  ToaiPKiNS  [to  Mr.  Allen].  Did  you  ever  see  a  sweat-box  in  your 
lifeP 

Mr.  Allen.    I  think  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  ou^^ht  to  object  to  your  manner  of  question- 
ing. You  ask  the  chairman  of  the  trustees  whether  he  knew  or  thought 
it  was  proper  for  boys  to  be  put  in  that  box,  and  kept  there  without  food 
six  days,  and  no  report  of  it  made.    Your  question  would  signify  that 
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thnt  bad  been  done.  Now,  there  bas  been  no  testimony  of  tbat  kind  be- 
fore this  Committee,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  I  do  not  understand  you ;  do  you  justify  put- 
ting a  boy  in  that  sweat-box  in  the  morning  and  keeping  him  there  till 
night  without  food,  he  being  ttiken  out  at  noon  ? 

A.  That  would  depend  upon  the  occasion  for  putting  him  there,  and 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  boy  while  he  was  there. 

Q.  I  un'dcrstand  jou  to  say  that  you  still  think  it  is  a  proper  punish- 
ment for  the  boys  of  this  institution  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  it  is  improper. 

Q.    You  do  not  propose  to  change  or  abolish  it? 

A.    I  do  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Hubbard,  it  is  a  proper  punishment  for  young 
men,  from  19  to  20  years  of  age,  to  remove  their  trousers,  expose  their 
persons  to  the  waist,  and  flog  them  upon  their  naked  persons  with  a 
heavy  strap,  such  as  you  see  before  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  punishment  we  would  not— or  I  would  not — favor, 
and  it  is  only  the  condition  of  things  that  has  been  forced  upon  us,  that 
has  rendered  it  necessary. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Suppose  you  ask  him  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  thinks  f\\von\bly  of  the  punishment? 

Mr.  Allen.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  yon  had  better  allow  me  to  ask 
iquestions  which  to  me  seem  proper,  unless  you  object. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  object  to  them,  and  to  the  way  in  which  you  put 
several  of  your  questions. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  will  wait  on  any  question  that  is  objected  to  until  it  can 
be  heard  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Do  you  know  that  boys  in  this  institution,  or 
young  men  from  the  ages  of  17  above  that  to  20,  have  been  so  strapped 
and  flogged,  within  the  last  two  years  ? 

A.    Not  from  any  pei*sonal  knowledge. 

Q.    Have  you  been  so  informed  ? 

A.  I  have  been  informed  that  young  men  have  had  their  pantaloonB 
taken  down,  and  have  been  strapped  with  a  strap  applied  to  the  legs. 

Q.    And  buttocks? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Has  that  met  your  approval  ? 

A.  Not  as  an  abstract  question ;  but,  under  certain  circumstances,  I 
should  say  it  would  meet  my  approval.  Wo  are  obliged  in  some  way  to 
maintain  the  discipline  of  the  institution. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  having  boys  from  the  ages  of  19  to  20,  for  the 
offence  of  whispering,  stripped  up  to  the  waist,  so  as  to  expose  their 
persons,  and  flogged  with  a  strap  of  sole-leather  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  approve  of  it ;  and  I  have  never  known  it  has 
been  done. 

Q.    It  has  not  been  reported  to  you  that  that  has  been  done  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hyde.    Has  that  ever  occurred  except  in  the  Rawson  case  ? 
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Mr.  Allex.  Yes,  sir ;  a  witness  testified,  at  your  Is 
to  that  fact. 

Mr.  Hyde.    Who  was  the  witness  P    I  have  no  reco 

Mr.  Allen.  I  will  not  detain  the  Committee  now,  1 
again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Do  yon  approve  of  stripj 
naked,  a  boy  over  15  years  of  age,  and  flogging  him  a 
with  a  heavy  strap  like  this,  for  any  oflfence  ? 

A.  Not  as  a  question  simply  of  discipline,  for  a 
years  of  age  I  think  we  are  obliged  to  do  some  thi 
do,  and  would  not  defend,  on  account  of  the  peculia 
which  we  have  been  placed. 

Q.    Do  you  approve  of  stripping  a  young  man  fro 
age  naked,  and    punishing  him  with  heavy  blows 
strap,  upon  his  naked  person,  from  his  back  dowuwai 

A.  I  think  there  is  no  punishment  of  the  nature  < 
ment  that  is  so  little  liable  to  injure  the  person  as  a 
strap.  If  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  justify  s< 
ishment,  I  know  of  no  one  preferable  to  the  strap. 

Mr.  Train.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  whether  any 
adduced  before  this  Committee,  where  a  person  has  be 
naked  and  flogged  ? 

Mr.  Allen.    There  will  bo. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Do  you  approve  of  strip] 
entirely  naked,  and  flogging  him  upon  the  naked  bacl 
leather  strap  ? 

A.  I  never  have  seen  any  instance  where  I  shou 
do  not  know  but  it  might  be  approved  under  certain  c 
have  never  known  any  such  case.   * 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  having  cold  water  from  a 
upon  a  boy  in  this  institution,  as  a  punishment,  not  to 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Would  you  recommend  it  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  in  any  case  I  have  known  of  its  being 

Q.    Should  you  recommend  the  continuation  of  the 

A.  I  never  call  it  a  sweat-box,  but  I  should  recoc 
ance  of  a  box  in  the  nature  of  a  strait-jacket. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Such  as  is  in  use  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)     Do  you  justify  or  recomuG 
lashed  in  a  strait-jacket,  so  that  he  cannot  move  his 
strap  placed  in  liis  mouth,  and  buckled  behind  his 
allowing  him  to  remain  in  that  condition  all  one  day, 
at  night,  and  put  into  the  same  condition  to  remain  ai 

A.  I  have  never  known  any  such  thing,  and  so  I  ] 
about  recommending  it. 

Q.  Would  you  pennit  any  such  punishment  in  th 
knew  it  P 

A.    1  do  not  think  I  should,  as  I  understand  the  ca 
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I 

u  Q.    Has  any  such  case  ever  been  reported  to  you,  or  come  to  your 

[•  knowledge? 

-^  A.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 

J  Q.    Did  you  ever  know,  until  this  investigation  commenced,  that  boys 

\  wore  put  into  this  box  and  kept  confined  there  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten 

r  hours  consecutively  ? 

f                           *  A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be,  because  they  are  taken  out 

iV  always  at  noon. 

'  f  Q.    How  long  did  you  suppose  a  boy  was  confined  in  that  box,  until 

,  4  this  investigation  commenced,  at  one  time  ? 

f  .A.    I  think  that  the  statement  has  been  upon  the  door  of  the  box  for  a 

I  long  time,  that  they  should  be  Uiken  out  at  noon,  and  again  at  night.    I 

\  have  no  other  supposition  or  knowledge  about  it  but  that. 

>  Q.    Had  you  any  direct  information,  up  to  the  time  this  investigation 

*  commenced,  as  to  the  number  or  duration  of  the  punishments  in  that  box  P 
(  A.    I  think  I  had  not,  sir. 

)  Q     Hud  you  l)cen  informed,  before  this  investigation  commenced,  that 

^  boys  had  been  stripped  up  to  their  waists,  or  down  to  their  waists,  and 

i  flogged  upon  their  naked  persons  with  a  sole-leather  strap  ? 

[  ^  A.I  do  not  think  I  have  been  so  informed. 

'i  Mr.  Hyde.    Is  that  all,  Mr.  Allen  P 

The  Chairman.    We  are  continuing  this  examination,  I  think,  beyond 
r  what  was  expected. 

^  Mr.  Allen.    I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  boys. 

The  Chairman.    You  do  think  so  ? 
/  Mr.  Allen.    I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hyde.    If  you  have  only  a  few  questions,  I  should  think  you  might 
as  well  finish  here. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Pjiescott.)    I  was  going  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
J  board  of  trustees  if  ho  was  aware  of  the  frequency  and  the  severity  of 

.'  the  punishments  in  this  Reform  School  previous  to  this  investigation  ? 

•  A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  know  how  much  force  you  give  to  the  term 
i  frequency.  I  do  not  think  I  have  always  known  in  every  individual  ease 
?                                      of  a  boy's  being  punished.    I  have  know^  that  for  the  last  few  months, 

with  this  uneasiness  here,  there  has  been  more  punishment  than  former- 
ly ;  that  is,  I  had  understood  that,  not  from  any  personal  knowledge  of 

>  my  own. 

^  Q.    Well,  the  main  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  Has  this  investigation 

J  developed  anything  new  in  regard  to  punishments  that  the  trustees  were 

not  aware  of  before  the  investio^ation  commenced? 
A.    Some  of  the  punishments,  I  think,  have  occurred  since  the  inves- 
''  tigation  commenced;   for  instance,  the  cases  of  the  boys  at  the  Farm 

;  House,  punished  by  Rawson. 

Q.    Well,  but  the  main  point  was  this :  Has  this  investigation,  taken  as 
^  a  whole,  developed  notliing  new  in  regard  to  punishments,  that  was  not 

known  to  the  trustees  previous  to  this  investigation  ? 

A.    I  think  it  has.    I  think  attention  has  been  turned  to  it,  and  the 
whole  matter  has  been  discussed  more  than  before. 
Q.    You  were  aware  ot  the  punishments  of  Mr.  Rawson,  the  farmer  P 
I 
./     • 
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A.    I  have  learned  of  it  since. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  board  of  trustees  should  have  immediately 
discharged  a  man  who  inflicted  such  punishments  as  these  ? 

A.  If  he  had  been  a  regular  officer  or  teacher,  I  should  have  said  yes ; 
but  as  he  is  simply  a  farm-hand,  and  was  out  of  his  place— that  is,  out  of 
his  accustomed  place — that  day,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  say  yes. 
Still,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  may  be  considered. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  man  has  on  several  previous  occasions  hod 
charge  of  boys  P 

A.    I  did  not  know  that  he  ever,  had  before. 

Mr.  Hyde.  That  question  of  his  detention  is  still  under  consideration 
by  the  trustees,  and  tliey  have  not  yet  decided  it. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    After  this  riot  of  the  12th  of  January,  was  ' 
the  matter  of  that  riot  investigated  by  the  board  of  trustees  or  a  com- 
mittee ? 

A.    By  the  board ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  that  investigation? 

A.  We  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it,  and  the  result,  so  far  as  it  ap- 
peared, at  the  institution. 

Q.  Did  it  appear  to  the  board  of  trustees  at  that  time  that  the  boy 
Collins,  who  was  a  ringleader  in  the  riot,  had  been  struck, — not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  punishment,  but  had  been  sti'uck  by  Officer  Bigelow  a  day  or  two 
previous  to  the  riot  ? 

A.  I  do.  not  remember,  sir,  whether  it  appeared  at  that  time,  but  I 
came  to  undei-stand,  either  at  that  time,  or  since,  that  it  was  claimed  that 
the  boy  had  been  struck. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  approve  of  the  different  modes  ol 
punishment  in  this  institution  P 

A.    I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  punishments  have  been  or  are  likely  to  be  more 
frequent  or  severe  than  are  required  to  maintain  good  discipline  at  this 
institution  P 

A.  If  you  will  except  those  at  the  Farm  House  by  Mr.  Rawson,  I 
should  answer,  no,  sir,  to  your  question. 

Q.  My  question  is,  Do  you  believe  the  punishments  have  been  or  are 
likely  to  be  more  frequent  or  severe  than  are  required  to  maintain  good 
discipline  at  this  institution  P 

A.    With  that  exception,  I  should  say  I  did  not  believe  that  they  were. 

James  Kevly— Sworn, 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  tell  you,  James,  that  you  can  tell  the  truth, 
and  that  you  need  not  be  at  all  afraid ;  it  will  not  be  to  your  prejudice 
here  or  anywhere  else. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    How  long  have  you  been  in  the  institution  P 

A.    Two  years  the  first  of  May. 

Q.    How  old  are  you  P 

A.    Fifteen  years  and  eight  months. 

Q.    Have  you  been  punished  in  this  institatioix  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  In  what  way  P    Tell  all  the  ways  you  havo  been  panished. 

A.  The  second  day  I  was  hero  my  clothes  were  tiiken  down  and  I  was 
bent  over  and  strapped  until  I  was  all  black  and  blue. 

Q.  The  second  day  you  were  here  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  who  did  thatP 

A.  Mr.  Scott 

Q.  What  did  he  do  it  for  ? 

.  A.  Carrying  some  tobacco  in  the  yard. 

Q.  And  he  what— stripped  your  pants  down  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Raised  your  shirt,  and  on  your  bare  skin  flogged  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  strike  you  with  P 

A.  A  strap. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  strap  P 

A.  It  was  a  long  thin  strap. 

Q.  Was  it  like  that  P     [The  light  strap.] 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  take  you  down  on  the  floor  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  made  me  bend  over  a  little  stool. 

Q.  How  many  blows  did  he  give  you  P 

A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  P 

A.  Somewhere  along  about  20. 

Q.  Now,  what  other  times  have  you  been  strapped  P 

A.  Mr.  Cummings  strapped  me. 

Q.  Which  one ;  the  one  in  the  chair-shop  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  once  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  P 

A.  Four  or  five. 

Q.  How  did  he  strap  you  P 

A.  On  the  hand. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  strap  you  on  the  bare  back  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  once  he  strapped  me  on  the  bare  buttocks.  He  strapped 
me  on  the  hands  once,  and  then  he  strapped  me  on  the  bare  part. 

Q.  On  your  buttocks  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  skin  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  time  you  have  been  strapped  on  the  bare  skin  ? 

A.  1  have  been  strapped  by  Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Wood  strapped  nie  for 
nothing.  He  said  I  was  stealing  meat ;  I  told  him  I  wasn^t ;  and  he  took 
me  down  in  the  bam  and  strapped  me.    I  was  all  black  and  blue. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  Sullivan  was  strapped  with  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wood  punish  you  P 
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A.    Mr.  Wood  punished  me  on  the  bare  skin  with  a 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Train.)    For  what  ? 

A.  For  nothing.  He  told  me  to  take  down  my  pi 
my  shirt  up  over  my  head.  I  asked  him  to  let  me  go 
until  he  punished  me. 

Q.    This  was  for  stealing  meat    Did  you  steal  any 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  try  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  put  out  your  hand  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  speaking  to  Lynch.  I  asked  Lyi 
skating,  and  he  told  me  no. 

Q.     Well,  did  not  some  of  the  boys  put  out  their  ha 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  they  did  not,  or  you  did  not  see  th 

A.  No,  sir ;  Sullivan  and  I  were  the  two  last  boya 
Hinckley  thought  we  were  stealing  meat,  and  told  Mr 
us.    He  took  us  down  and  mugged  us. 

Q.    That  is,  he  strapped  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  tell  him  you  did  not  steal  the  meat  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  the  time  that  another  boy  na 
whipped  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Sullivan  was  whipped  twice,  and  I ' 
once. 

Q.  Well,  that  makes  up  the  matter  of  whipping 
been  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  been  in  the  strait-jacket  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  been  in  the  lodge  P 

A;    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Train.  You  have  been  a  pretty  good  boy,  and  < 
punishments. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    You  are  in  the  trust  house,  a 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  why  you  are  out  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    WhyP 

A.    For  behaving  myself. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  best  boys  in  the  institution,  a 
ing  to  the  position  you  hold  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Kelly,  how  long  have  you 
house  P 

A.    About  a  year,  the  first  of  next  month. 

Q.    When  was  it  that  Mr.  Wood  whipped  you  P 

A.    I  don^t  know. 
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e  yoD  went  to  the  trust  house  P 

3rwards. 

me  you  thought  you  ought  not  to  be  whipped  ? 

the  other  time  ? 

rroDg  then. 

any  more  whipping  than  you  deserved  P 

9  that  he  whipped  you,-you  thought  you  ought  not  to 

adn^  done  anything. 
IT  your  age.     How  old  are  you  P 
in  May. 

JEN.)    How  long  were  these  marks  on  your  legs,  which 
:  and  blue  P 
ays. 
Be  a  good  boy,  James,  and  you  will  get  along  first- 

James  Cosoboyb— ^toont. 
ntMAK.)    How  old  are  you  P 

ive  you  been  in  the  institution  P 
id  nine  months. 
>u  come  from  P 

r  one  of  the  band  of  hope,  I  see.  by  your  badge  ? 

you  are  a  pretty  good  boy,  does  it  notP 

er  been  punished  since  you  have  been  in  the  institu- 


;o  were  you  punished  last  P 

January. 

)d  you  then  P 

punish  you  for  P 

he  line. 

[  you  deserved  to  be  punished  P 

erve  all  I  got 

mished  harder  than  you  thought  you  ought  to  be  P 

u  punished  P 

;  on  the  line,  and  he  punched  me  in  the  face ;  then  he 
into  the  bath-room  and  whipped  me,  and  then  went 
n  he  brought  me  out  into  the  chair-shop  and  whipped 

iothing  else  except  to  talk  on  the  line  P  Had  he  told 
b  you  must  not  talk  on  the  line  P 
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A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    It  was  one  of  the  rales,  was  it  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  knew  that  yon  ought  not  to  talk  in  the  line,  and  that  yon  were 
breaking  one  of  the  rales. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q     Yoa  knew  that  was  wrong,  did  yon  not  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  yoa  talked  on  the  line  did  Mr.  Bigelow  panish 
yoaP 

A.    He  came  right  ap. 

Q.    Now,  yoa  may  jast  tell  as,  in  your  own  way,  all  aboat  it. 

A.  It  was  on  Friday  afternoon,  when  we  were  going  into  singing  class. 
He  panched  me  three  or  four  times  with  his  fist,  and  then  brought  me 
down  into  the  bath-room  and  punished  me  on  the  hands  with  a  strap ; 
then  he  let  me  go  up  into  the  chapel,  and  while  the  boys  were  filing  oat 
he  took  me  out  into  the  chair-shop  and  whipped  me  again. 

Q.    On  your  hands  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    With  a  strap  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Like  one  of  those  before  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;'  with  the  thin  strap. 

Q.    Had  you  been  punished  before  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  before,  should  you  think  P 

A.    About  four  or  five  months. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  you  were  punished  for  the  time  before  P 

A.    Breaking  a  knife  for  Mr.  Chase,  and  lyin^^bout  it. 

Q.    Do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  been  punished  at  that  time  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  punishment  then  was  more  than  you  ought  to 
have  had  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  time,  in  the  institution,  do  you  think  you  had  been  pun- 
ished harder  than  you  ought  to  have  been  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Psbsoott.)  Were  you  punished  once  by  the  clerk,  Mr. 
Chase? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  were  you  punished  for  P 

A.    Breaking  a  knife,  and  telling  lies  about  it. 

Q.    How  were  you  punished  P 

A.    On  the  back. 

Q.    By  the  clerk,  Mr.  Chase  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  your  jacket  taken  off  of  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  took  it  off  P 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  your  bare  flesh  exposed  P 

A.    All  but  my  shirt. 

Q.    Were  yon  punished  sererely  at  that  time  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  very. 

Q.    I  understand  you,  that  Mr.  Bigelow  struck  you  in  the  face  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How— with  his  fist  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  haye  any  glove  on  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  strike  you  hard  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  very. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  Mr.  Bigelow  strike  any  other  boys  P 

A.    Dunn. 

Q.    What  did  you  see  Mr.  Bigelow  do  to  Dunn  P 

A.  Hit  him  in  the  face.  Dunn  fell  on  the  floor.  I  don^t  know  whether 
he  knocked  him  down  or  not 

Q.    You  saw  Mr.  Bigelow  strike  the  boy  P 

A.    Yes,  sir.    Dunn  was  on  the  floor. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  strike  him  afterwards  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Train.)    Did  he  strike  him  or  punch  him  P 

A.    He  punched  him,  or  gave  him  one  punch. 

Q.    Just  show  us  how  P 

[The  boy  struck  out  from  his  shoulder]. 

Mr.  AiXEN.    Struck  out  f^om  his  shoulder. 

Mr.  Tompkins.    And  yet  not  hurt 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  How  was  it  that  Mr.  Chase  happened  to 
punish  you  P 

A.  I  was  the  ofiloe-boy,  and  he  had  a  knife,  and  I  was  playing  with  it 
and  broke  it ;  he  came  and  asked  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him  a  lie 
about  it 

Q.    Then  he  punished  you  over  the  back  for  that  P 

A.    I  lied  to  him  a  couple  of  weeks  before  that 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  boys  in  the  iuBtitution  who  have  shown  marks 
of  severe  punishment  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  the  boy  Gartland  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  in  the  chair-shop  when  Watson  came  in  there  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  was  in  the  sewing-room. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Lowe.)    Do  you  know  a  boy  named  Daly  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  here  before  that  you  saw  Mr.  Bigelow  knock  him  down 
on  his  back  one  morning  about  two  months  ago  P 

A.    I  thought  it  was  him,  but  it  was  Dunn. 

The  Chairman.    What  was  l^t  answer  P 
•  Mr.  Htde,    He  says  it  was  Dunn  instead  of  Daly, 
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Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    Were  you  ever  in  the  sweat-box  P 
A     No,  sir. 

The  Chatrmak.  Be  a  good  boy  here,  do  the  best  you  can,  and  you 
will  come  out  a  better  boy  than  you  were  when  you  went  in. 

Patbick  McM  ahan—  Sworn, 

The  Chatkman.  Yon  need  not  be  afraid  to  answer  any  questions  we 
ask  you,  but  we  want  you  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.     (By  the  Chairman.)     How  long  have  you  been  in  the  institution  ? 

A.    A  year,  last  November. 

Q.    How  old  are  you  now  ? 

A.    I  was  17  the  17th  of  last  March. 

Q.    Where  did  you  come  from  P 

A.    From  Clinton. 

Q.    What  part  of  the  institution  are  you  in  P 

A.    The  Farm  House. 

Q.  Were  you  promoted  to  the  Farm  House  from  some  other  part  of 
the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  punished  at  some  times  since  you  have  been  in  the 
institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  once. 

Q.    Only  once  P 

A.    Only  once,  by  the  strap. 

Q.    When  was  that  P 

A.    When  I  was  in  the  fifth  school. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  how  long  ago  that  was,  or  when  it  was  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Who  strapped  you  P 

A.    Miss  Lawrence. 

Q.    A  lady  teacher  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  were  you  strapped  for  P 

A.  For  waving  my  handkerchief  in  the  chapel.  The  other  boys  were 
waving  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  singing,  and  I  waved  mine  after  the 
other  boys  got  through.    I  was  a  new  boy  there. 

Q.    It  was  disobeying  some  of  the  rules  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  knew  it  was  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  did  this  lady  teacher  strap  you ;  on  the  hands  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  she  made  me  take  off  my  jacket,  and  get  down  on  my 
knees. 

Q.    She  strapped  you  with  your  jacket  off,  on  your  back  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  it  hurt  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  never  have  disobeyed  the  rule  sinoe  P 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.    And  you  have  not  been  punished  since  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  are  trying  to  be  a  good  boy,  aren^t  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    You  hare  not  been  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Have  you  ever  seen  boys  who  have  been  in  the 
sweat-box  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  that  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Washburn.  How  many  more  boys  are  there  that  we  have  not 
seen,  that  were  seen  by  the  sub-committee.  We  want  to  see  every  boy 
that  any  member  of  the  sub-committee  saw. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  be  just  as  good  a  boy  as  you  can,  Patrick, 
and  when  you  get  through  you  vrill  be  all  the  better  for  having  been 
here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  When  that  lady  whipped  you,  did  you  take  off 
your  jacket  and  shirt  P 

A.     No,  sir,  I  did  not  take  off  my  shirt ;  I  took  off  my  jacket 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Hyde.)     What  was  the  lady's  name  P 

A.    Miss  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Hyde.  This  morning,  I  asked  for  the  list  of  the  boys  who  had 
been  whipped.  They  gave  Kelly,  Sullivan,  Hector,  Flynn,  Lombey, 
Dunn,  Otis,  Cosgrove,  McMahan,  Minnehan,  and  then  I  had  Faulkner, 
and  Colonel  Shepherd  afterwards  said  there  was  another. 

Mr.  Prescott.    He  is  one  of  the  officers. 

Mr.  Hyde.    We  have  called  all  but  Minnehan. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  would  like  to  ask  any  member  of  the  sub-committee 
if  there  is  any  other  boy  they  wish  to  call  P  I  do  not  want  to  hear  by  and 
by  that  we  have  neglected  or  omitted  one. 

Mr.  Prescott  Oh  no,  I  have  got  a  list  of  other  boys'  names  who  have 
been  punished.  There  is  a  Thomas  Daly,  that  the  Committee  saw  when 
we  were  here  before ;  we  will  see  him  now,  or  at  some  future  time. 

Mr.  Washburn.  Was  there  any  testimony  this  morning  that  the  boy 
McMahan,  that  has  just  testified,  bore  marks  of  punishment  on  himP 
I  saw  nothing  of  them. 

Timothy  Minnehan— iSft(;om. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  answer  any  question  we 
ask  you.    We  only  want  you  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    How  old  are  you,  Timothy  P 

A.    Thirteen,  the  12th  of  June. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  here  P 

A.    Two  years,  in  June. 

Q.    Where  did  you  come  from  P 

A.    Somerville. 

Q.    What  part  of  the  institution  are  you  in  P 

A.    In  the  fourth  school. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  promoted  since  you  have  been  in  the  institn- 
tutionP 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Promoted  from  where  P 

A.  From  the  fifth  school. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been 'punished  in  the  institution  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  punished  for  P 

A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  For  disobeying  some  of  the  rules  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  punished  more  than  once  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  you  were  punished  P 

.  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  last  time  you  were  punished  P 

A.  I  guess  it  was  four  or  five  months  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  punished  you  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  they  punished  you  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  punish  you  with  a  strap ;  don^t  you  remember  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbescott.)  Did  you  ever  see  Officer  Bigelow  strike  a 
boyP 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  strike  Cosgrove  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances  P 

A.  He  was  whispering  in  the  line. 

Q.  How  did  he  strike  him  P 

A.  He  hit  him  with  his  fist. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  glove  on  his  hand  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  strike  him  hard  P 

A.  Hard  enough  to  make  him  cry. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  riot  which  occurred  in  January  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  the  boys  say  that  if  Mr.  Bigelow  was  not  here 
the  riot  would  not  have  happened. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Where  did  Mr.  Bigelow  hit  this  boy  with  his 
fistP 

A.  I  think  he  hit  him  in  his  face. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)     What  boy  P 

A.  Cosgrove. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  How  many  boys  told  you  if  Mr.  Bigelow 
had  not  been  here  the  riot  would  not  have  occurred  P 

A.  One.  I  was  standing  in  the  yard,  and  he  was  talking  with  an- 
other boy,  and  I  heard  him  say  that  while  Mr.  Bigelow  was  in  the 
dining-room  there  could  be  no  peace. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Bigelow  ever  strike  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.    Did  he  ever  pnnish  yon  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  do  not  like  Mr.  Bigelow  very  well,  do  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  he  always  treats  me  well  enough. 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  boy  Daly  is  in  the  house  of  correction,  and  that 
makes  up  the  list.    The  officers  have  gone  after  some  others. 

Mr.  Frescott.  I  should  like  to  have  James  Welch  and  Thomas  Daly 
called. 

Joseph  W.  Rawson— /Swrom 

Q.  (By  the  Chaibman.)  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with 
the  institution  P 

A.    About  13  months. 

Q.    In  what  capacity  P 

A.    As  farmer. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  been  in  any  other  institution  before  coming  hereP 

A.    I  have  not. 

Q.  As  a  farmer,  do  you  have  charge  of  boys  as  a. regular  duty  at  this 
place  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  have  charge  of  boys  P  I  mean,  is  it  a  part  of  your  regular 
dutyP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  when  you  first  had  boys  put  under  your  charge  P 

A.  The  first  time  I  had  boys  under  my  direct  charge  was  in  coaling 
time  last  summer ;  we  were  engaged  in  drawing  coal  to  the  steam-mill 
and  piling  it. 

Q.    How  many  boys  did  you  have  P 

A.    The  number  was  varied  from  four  to  eight  or  nine. 

Q.    Were  they  regularly  under  your  charge  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    For  how  long  a  time  P 

A.  During  the  time  we  were  coaling.  I  do  not  remember  the  number 
of  days ;  I  should  think  from  eight  to  ten. 

Q.  '  During  that  eight  or  ten  days,  did  you  have  any  trouble  with  those 
boysP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    When  next  did  you  have  boys  under  your  charge  P 

A.    Directly  after  that  I  had  four  boys  from  the  inside  in  the  hay-field. 

Q.    For  how  long  P 

A.    For  a  number  of  days ;  I  do  not  remember  just  how  long. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  boys  in  the  hay-field  at  any 
UmeP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  When  next  did  you  have  any  boys  under  your  charge,  do  yoa 
remember  P 

A.  1  do  not  remember  just  when ;  I  had  boys  between  that  time  and 
the  time  I  had  the  Peters  House  in  the  fall.  I  was  transferred  from  the 
Farm  House  for  one  week.  Whether  I  had  boys  under  my  care  between 
these  times  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.    Tou  had  no  trouble  with  tho  boys  dnring  that  time  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  when  next  did  you  have  boys  under  your  charge  P 

A.    At  tho  time  I  referred  to,  when  I  had  charge  of  the  Peters  House. 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.    At  the  time  Mr.  Hinckley  went  on  his  vacation. 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.    In  the  fall,  about  the  last  of  September,  I  should  think. 

Q.    For  how  long  a  time. 

A.    For  one  week  P 

Q.  Then,  for  one  week,  last  September,  you  had  charge  of  the  Peters 
House  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  take  Mr.  Hinckley^s  position  during  his  absence  P 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Well.;  during  his  absence,  did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  boys  P 

A.  The  boys  began  to  raise  me  some  the  second  day.  I  talked  to 
them,  and  tried  to  get  along  with  them  as  well  as  I  could  with  as  little 
punishment  as  possible,  and  did  not  use  the  strap,  with  one  exception ; 
and  that  was  on  the  boy  Gaul.  I  strapped  him  lightly,  when  we  were  at 
work  on  the  bed  in  front  of  the  Garden  House. 

Q.    On  his  hand? 

A.  I  took  him  right  across  the  arms,  with  his  clothes  on.  I  took  hold 
of  him  and  strapped  him  a  few  straps,  and  let  him  go  to  his  work. 

Q.    Did  you  i*eport  to  any  one  the  punishment  of  that  boy  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.    How  many  blows  do  you  think  you  struck  him  P 

A.  I  might  have  struck  him  six  or  eight  blows ;  I  do  not  think  I  struck 
him  over  that 

Q.    That  was  last  September  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  next  did  you  have  any  charge  of  the  boys  P 

A.  I  had  charge  of  the  Garden  House  along  in  the  winter.  I  have  had 
charge  of  that  house  two  or  three  times. 

Q.    The  Garden  House  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  boys  there  P  . 

A.    Thirty-two  is  the  full  number. 

Q.    Under  what  circumstances  were  you  put  into  this  house  P 

A.  One  night  I  was  called  there  after  supper,  Mr.  Brown  having  gone 
away,  and  I  was  asked  to  take  the  house  till  towards  morning.  Then  I 
had  the  house  two  days.  I  had  the  house  soon  after  that,  when  he  was 
gone  away  to  Boston,  and,  under  similar  circumstances,  I  have  had  it 
since  then. 

Q.    Frequently  since  then  P 

A.    Two  or  three  times. 

Q.    About  a  day  at  a  time  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  DoriDg  this  time,  while  you  had  that  temporary  charge  of  the 
Garden  House,  did  you  have  occasion  to  punish  any  of  the  boys  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  no  punishment  except  in  school,  in  the  evening.  One 
boy — ^I  don^t  know  bis  name — began  to  whisper  and  make  considerable 
laugh  in  the  school.  I  told  him  to  keep  quiet,  and  he  kept  quiet  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  turned  around  in  the  seat  and  whispered  again.  I  went 
along  up  the  seat  and  boxed  his  ear,  and  he  looked  around,  and  I  made  a 
motion  for  him  to  sit  around  and  passed  away  from  him.  That  was  all 
the  punishment  I  ever  inflicted  at  the  Garden  House. 

Q.    Next,  did  you  go  to  the  Peters  House  P 

A.  I  have  been  at  the  Peters  House  twice  since  then  during  the  winter. 
I  do  not  remember  just  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Hinckley^s  being  away  P 

Q.  Well,  the  last  time  you  had  charge  of  the  Peters  House,  was  that 
since  Mr.  Morse  has  been  there  P 

A.  One  time  he  was  gone  away  two  days ;  that  was  about  the  last  of 
February,  I  should  think. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  charge  of  the  house  A)Dr.  Hinckley  was  sta- 
tioned at  P 

A.  The  Farm  House,  which  was  the  last  house  he  had  charge  of,  I  had 
about  the  middle  of  February,  just  before  he  left,  two  days  while  he  was 
in  Boston. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  during  which  you  punished  Sullivan,  Hector, 
and  Flynn  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bawson,  which  of  these  boys  were  punished  firsti  or 
were  they  all  punished  the  same  day  P 

A.    The  first  day,  Sullivan  and  Flynn  were  punished. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  state  to  us  the  particulars,  exactly  as  you  remem- 
ber them,  of  the  offence  and  punishment  of  Sullivan  and  Flynn  P 

A.  I  will  come  as  near  to  the  statement  I  made  before  the  sab-com- 
mittee as  I  can. 

The  Chaibman.    It  does  not  make  any  differenoe,  just  t«ll  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Rawson.  I  went  into  the  shop  in  the  morning,  after  the  bojs 
had  taken  their  places  at  the  benches ;  after  I  had  been  in  the  shop  a 
little  while,  I  noticed  whispering  among  the  boys, — considerable  of  it ; 
but  I  did  not  notice  it  enough  at  first  to  speak  to  them  about  it.  After  a 
while  I  spoke  to  th^  boys  in  three  different  parts  of  the  shop,  in  order 
that  they  might  all  hear,  that  I  wished  no  more  whispering  and  talking 
while  they  were  at  work,  and  that  they  should  pay  more  dose  attention 
to  their  work.  The  larger  boys  of  the  shop  stopped  whispering  and 
paid  close  attention  to  their  work,  but  the  smaller  boys  did  not  seem  to 
mind  so  well.  I  let  them  go  on  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  watched  them 
very  closely,  and  finally  I  noticed  that  Flynn  and  Sullivan  appeared  to 
be  disobeying  me  directly  and  wilMly,  as  it  appeared  to  me  from  the 
position  they  took  at  their  work,  and  carrying  on  whispering  right  be- 
fore me.  I  let  them  carry  it  on  for  about  five  or  ten  minutes ;  then  I 
called  them  up  and  took  them  out  of  the  shop  land  punished  them. 

Q.    Well,  state  the  particulars  of  the  punishment 

A.    I  took  them  out  of  the  shop  and  told  them  I  was  going  to  puniih 
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them,  and  what  I  was  going  to  punish  for,  and  started  to  go  down-stairs 
with  them.  Sullivan  made  a  step  back  towards  the  door,  and  I  stepped 
back  towards  him,  and  then  he  came  on  after  me.  I  told  him  not  to  open 
the  door,  but  to  go  on,  and  he  came  on  and  followed  me.  I  took  them 
down-stairs  into  the  tool  room  underneath  the  shop.  I  went  in  and 
locked  the  door  and  passed  towards  the  bojs,  having  forgotten  my  keys 
and  left  them  in  the  door.  Sullivan  put  his  hands  on  a  shovel,  as  if  he 
would  take  it  from  the  peg ;  what  he  intended  to  do  with  it  I  do  not 
know ;  he  saw  me  coming  towards  him,  and  he  put  the  shovel  back  again 
where  he  found  it.  Then  I  went  back  and  got  my  keys  and  put  them  in 
my  pocket.  I  came  up  to  Sullivan  and  told  him  I  would  punish  him 
now,  and  he  wanted  to  know  how  I  was  going  to  punish  him ;  I  told  him^ 
on  the  back ;  he  said  Mr.  Hinckley  had  told  him  to  let  no  man  punish 
him  on  the  back ;  I  told  him  I  had  charge  of  the  house  that  day,  Mr. 
Hinckley  was  not  there/ and  it  did  not  make  any  difference  to  me  what 
Mr.  Hinckley  said,  I  should  punish  as  I  saw  fit;  he  made  some  resistance, 
but  finally  ho  took  up  his  shirt  and  I  punished  him  on  his  back ;  he  did 
not  take  his  shirt  off. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    Did  he  take  his  trousers  off  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    His  jacket? 

A.    His  jacket  was  off. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Tell  what  you  punished  him  with,  and  how  many  blows 
you  gave  him  ? 

Witness.  I  punished  him  with  a  strap ;  \  did  not  count  the  blows,  but 
think  it  was  not  over  16  or  20  that  I  gave  him. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    Were  you  excited  or  angry  at  the  time  P 

A.    I  was  under  some  excitement  at  the  time. 

Q.    Caused  by  wh*t  P 

A.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  punished  boys,  and  I  probably  felt— I 
know  I  felt— somewhat  agitated,  as  I  did  not  like  to  punish  boys.  But  I 
felt  I  must  do  something  in  order  to  maintain  my  discipline,  and  that 
under  the  circumstances  I  was  a  green  hand  at  it,  and  I  felt  agitated  and 
excited.    I  was  somewhat  excited  over  their  action  in  the  shop. 

Q.    Did  you  leave  the  boys  vrithout  any  one  up-stairs  when  you  left  P 

A.    I  left  them  in  care  of  Hector,  the  monitor. 

Q.    You  took  with  you  the  boys  Sullivan  and  Flynn  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Flynn  is  the  boy  that  was  present  while  you  were  punishing  Sul- 
HvanP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    After  you  got  through  with  Sullivan,  then  whatP 

A.    I  punished  Flynn. 

Q.    Tell  all  about  it  P 

A.  It  was  very  much  the  same  as  with  Sullivan ;  he  made  some  resist- 
ance at  first,  and  then  I  punished  him  in  the  same  way.  He  allowed  his 
pants  to  remain  across  his  hips,  and  I  punished  him  across  the  back. 

Q.    Did  the  boys,  either  or  both  of  them,  struggle  considerably  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  considerably. 
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Q.    Were  you  obliged  to  use  force  to  keep  them  down  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    By  putting  your  hand  upon  them  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  placed  my  hand  upon  them. 

Q.    Upon  one  of  their  shoulders  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    Were  they  prostrate  when  they  were  punished  ? 

A.    Fart  of  the  time ;  not  all  of  the  time. 

Q.    (By  the  CnAraMAN.)    How  many  times  did  you  strike  Flynn  ? 

A.    I  should  judge  I  gave  him  about  the  same  I  gave  Sullivan. 

Q.    Fifteen  or  20  blows  P 

A.    In  that  neighborhood. 

Q.    Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  not  more  than  that  number? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  quite  sure  I  could  not  have  given  him  more  than 
that  number  in  the  time. 

Q.    What  did  you  punish  him  with  P 

A.    With  a  strap  or  piece  of  trace  that  I  had  found  in  the  corn-room. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)     Which  was  it  ? 

A.    Tliis  is  the  strap.     [Picking  up  the  piece  of  trace.] 

Q.    Well,  was  it  a  piece  of  trace  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  piece  of  a  light  buggy  trace. 

The  Chairman.    It  was  that,  or  one  like  it,  you  think  P 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)     Do  you  think  that  is  the  strap  you  used  ? 

A.    That,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge,  is  the  identical  strap. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  *Now,  in  taking  these  boys  down  to  the 
shop,  did  you  use  a  pistol  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  , 

Mr.  Htde.    That  was  the  next  day.      * 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Was  that  the  end  of  tl#  Sullivan  and  Flynn 
punishment  P 

A.  They  put  their  pants  up  and  dressed  themselves,  and  went  back 
into  the  shop,  and  I  had  no  more  trouble  after  that. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  more  trouble  in  the  school  from  that  day  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.    Did  you  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  Suppose  you  go  right  along  in  connection,  and  say  if  you 
noticed  the  condition  of  their  backs  after  you  finished  whipping  them? 

A.    I  noticed  the  condition  of  Sullivan^s  back  after  I  had  punished  him. 

Q.     (By  the  Chairman.)     What  was  the  condition  ? 

A.    It  was  considerably  marked. 

Q.    In  what  way  P 

A.    With  stripes. 

(2.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    Where  somebody  had  punished  him  before  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  had  been 
punishe4  before  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  do  know  he  had. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  P 

A.    By  being  told  by  the  boys,  and  by  either  Mr.  Stearns  or  Mr.  Camp- 
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bell,  I  do  not  know  which  telling  me.    I  do  not  know  the  persoi 
was  in  the  barn  at  the  time. 

Q.    Well,  how  recently  had  he  been  punished  P 

A.     A  week  or  so  before  that,  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  after  you  had  finished  punishing  Sullivan  or  Flynn,  di 
notice  the  condition  of  their  backs  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)    You  say  Sullivan's  back  was  marked  \ 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  Flynn's  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    The  next  day,  did  you  have  charge 
boys  in  that  house  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.    The  next  day  you  punished  Hector,  did  you  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  state  what  occurred  in  the  sctool-room,  or  i 
work-room,  previous  to  the  punishment  of  Hector,  and  then  go  o 
relate  all  the  circumstances  of  that  punishment  P 

A.  The  circumstances  of  my  punishment  of  Hector  were,  in  pa 
doings  of  the  day  before,  and,  in  part,  his  doings  of  the  day.  Aboi 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  first  day  the  boys  began  to  leave 
work,  gne  or  two  at  a  time. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  state  that  before  ?  You  spoke  about  the 
making  a  disturbance ;  is  that  what  you  refer  to  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  in  reference  to  Sullivan.  The  punishm 
Hector  was  connected  with  his  doings  of  the  day  before,  and  what 
this  day.  About  ten  o'clock  of  the  first  day  the  boys  began  to 
their  work,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  continued  so  all  the  rest  < 
forenoon.  About  half  an  hour  before  that  I  began  to  ask  Hectoi 
the  boys  were  leaving  their  work  for,  and  he  said  they  had  got 
stints  done. 

Q.    When  they  got  their  stints  done,  what  did  they  do  P 

A.  They  put  their  best  caps  on,  and  they  would  sit  around  c 
benches,  or  go  out.  Said  I,  all  right ;  keep  the  boys  quiet,  and  let 
remain  in  the  shop  till  noon,  and  we  kept  them  on  the  table  till 
After  dinner,  the  boys  came  down  to  the  shop,  and  I  supposed  th« 
stints  for  the  afternoon,  but  it  seems  they  had  none,  so  I  kept  them 
shop  until  supper-time,  and  then  took  them  out  on  the  play-gi 
That  night,  when  Mr.  Hinckley  came  home,  I  stated  the  case  t( 
about  the  boys  leaving  their  work,  and  their  having  their  stints 
and  what  Hector  had  told  me.  The  next  morning,  he  said,  "  The 
lied  to  you  yesterday  about  their  stints,  and  I  would  keep  them  at 
to-day,  if  I  were  you."  I  said,  "  Hector  said  they  did  their  stints." 
he,  "  It  was  not  so."  That  morning,  along  the  first  part  of  the  fon 
I  noticed  that  Hector  was  round  among  the  other  boys,  talking 
laughing  with  them  considerably ;  not  talking  loud,  but  in  a  kinc 
murmur,  which  I  could  not  understand.  I  requested  him  to  stop  a 
attend  to  his  duty  as  monitor,  which  would  be  to  watch  the  boys 
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1  whispering,  and  see  that  they  did  their  stints.  He 
opped  for  about  half  an  hoar,  I  should  think,  and 
I  talking  with   a  boy  by  the  name  of  Corley.    He 

bench  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  shop  from  me, 
lim  pretty  closely,  I  saw  that  ho  was  carrying  out 
riorning,  and  drawing  attention  from  the  work.  I 
ent  out,  and  met  Mr.  Campbell,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  be  for  a  few  minutes ;  he  said  **  not  partic- 
d  to  know  why.  I  told  him  I  would  like  to  have 
the  shop  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  punished  the  mon- 
le  to  do  so,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing, 
hat  I  should  do,  and  I  think  you  had  better  do  it^ 
towards  the  piggery,  and  said  he  would  be  back  in  a 
ould  come  in.  I  waited  until  he  came  back,  and  went 
ssed  tho  shop  would  be  all  right,  and  he  guessed  the 
o^disturbance,  and  he  did  not  think  he  would  go  in. 

wish  to  leavo  the  shop  alone.  He  said  he  did  not 
ise  any  on  me ;  and  finally  I  saw  that  he  did  not  wish 
He  had  some  reason  for  not  doing  so,  and  I  went 
thinking,  that  perhaps  the  boys  might  keep  quiet  the 
said  nothing  more  to  them,  and  paid  no  attention  to  it 

had  been  in  a  while  longer  that  they  were  more 
cc  to  mc  and  my  orders.  I  called  Hector  out,  leav- 
shop  alone.  I  told  him  outside  the  door  that  I  saw 
md  his  duty  as  a  monitor,  and  I  thought  I  should 
nd  it.  Ho  said  he  understood  his  dnty  as  a  monitor, 
ij  he  did  not  do  it.  He  said  that  he  had  attended  to 
lim  why  it  was  he  lied  to  me  the  day  before  about  the 
id  he  tried  as  hard  as  he  could  to  keep  the  boys  at 
him  that  I  should  punish  him  for  what  he  had  done 
id  he  should  not  be  mugged  by  me.  Those  are  the 
old  him  that  I  should  whip  him,  and  upon  that  he 
■omer  of  the  platform  up-stairs  and  brought  up  his 
bow  fight.  I  started  to  lead  him  down-sUiirs,  and  he 
r,  opened  ifc,  and  hollered  for  the  boys  to  come  and 
Come  out  here,  come  out,"  and  asked  them  to  help 
)uld  see,  every  boy  in  the  shop  left  his  work ;  some 
awls,  one  of  them  with  a  chair-frame,  or  whatever 

bands  on.  I  could  notice  the  whole  shop.  I  seized 
iust  as  he  hollered,  right  in  the  doorway ;  the  boys 
n  and  tried  to  pull  him  away,  but  found  they  could 
et  him  go  and  made  for  me.  I  let  go  of  Hector  and 
rew  my  revolver,  and  flourished  it  at  them,  but  did 
boy  went  back  to  his  bench  to  work,  and  Hector  fol- 

the  boys  that  I  wanted  them  to  attend  to  their  work 
2r  to  have  Hector  out.  Then  I  told  Hector  he  might 
),  and  as  I  passed  out  of  the  shop  I  told  the  boys  I 
i  any  boy  away  from  his  bench  or  raising  when  I 
ctor  went  down-stairs,  and  I  followed  him  to  the  bam. 
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I  went  into  the  bam  and  I  saw  Mr.  Campbell  coming  from  the  piggeiy. 
I  waited  until  he  came  through  and  called  him  into  the  harness-room  and 
handed  him  my  reyolver  and  told  him  I  wished  he  would  watch  the 
school  while  I  punished  Hector.  He  said  "  all  i^ght/^  and  took  the  revol- 
yer  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  went  outside  of  the  barn.  Then  I  took 
Hector  into  the  meal-room  and  punished  him. 

Q.    State  how  you  punished  him,  and  what  you  punished  iiim  with  ? 

A.    I  punished  him  with  the  same  strap  I  used  on  Flynn  and  Sullivan. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    You  mean  the  harness-trace  P 

A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  punished  him  on  his  bare  back,  making  him  take  off 
his  shirt.  He  struggled  considerably,  and,  as  I  judged,  was  considerably 
excited,  and  used  a  great  deal  of  strength  resisting  mc.  He  did  not  go 
down,  to  my  recollection,  more  than  once,  and  then  he  got  right  up 
again.  I  struck  him  where  I  had  a  chance  to,  sometimes  on  his  arm,  and 
sometimes  on  his  back. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    You  mean  his  shirt  was  off, — he  took  it  clear  off  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    His  back  was  bare  P 

A.    His  back  was  bare,  but  he  had  his  pants  on. 

Q.    How  many  blows  did  you  strike  him  P 

A.    I  think  I  struck  him  25  or  30  blows. 

Q.    Was  he  struggling  at  the  time  you  punished  him  P 

A.    I  could  not  hold  him  by  force,  and  did  not  tie  him. 

Q.    Well,  when  you  got  through,  what  did  you  do  P 

A.    I  told  him  he  might  put  on  his  clothes  and  return  to  the  shop. 

Q.    Did  he  do  so  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  go  back  to  the  shop  P 

A.    I  wont  back  to  the  shop  with  him. 

Q.    Did  you  remain  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  the  boys  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  no  trouble  afterwards.  I  found  every  boy  at  his 
bench  at  work. 

Q.    Have  you  had  charge  of  any  boys  since  that  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have  had  the  Peters  House  two  days  since  then. 

Q.    Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  boys  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  punished  any  boys  since  that  P 

A.  I  have  not.  Allow  me  to  make  a  little  statement  in  coirection, 
Mr.  Chairman.  After  we  had  the  difficulty  in  the  forenoon,  the  superin- 
tendent, having  heard  of  the  trouble,  came  down  there. 

Q.    What  time  was  this  trouble  in  the  forenoon  P 

A.  I  cannot  state  the  hour  exactly,  but  it  was  in  the  forenoon  some 
time.  I  should  judge  that  Colonel  Shepherd  came  down  about  eleven 
o^clock.  He  came  in  and  walked  around  among  the  boys,  and  spoke  to 
some  of  them  about  their  work,  and  asked  them  some  questions  in  con- 
nection with  it.  Then  he  called  me  out  of  the  shop,  into  the  enti^  outside, 
and  asked  me  about  the  trouble,  and  I  told  him  then  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  punished  the  boys.  I  forget  whether  I  stated  the  circum- 
stances of  the  punishment  of  the  boy  then.   He  was  speaking  to  me  ftbout 
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Hector,  ftt  any  rate,  and  he  told  me  if  I  wished,  or  expected  any  further 
trouble  from  these  boys,  I  might  send  them  up  to  the  main  building.  I 
told  him  1  thought  I  had  belter  keep  them  where  they  were,  as  I  thought 
I  could  maintain  belter  discipline  than  if  they  came  up  here.  He  said, 
also,  if  I  had  any  further  trouble  with  the  boys,  I  should  report  it  to  him 
or  to  Mr.  Campbell.  I  made  some  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  kind  of 
strap  I  should  use,  and  he  told  me  what  kind  of  a  strap  they  used  here  ? 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)     Where  did  you  get  this  harness-trace? 

A.    In  the  corn -chamber. 

Q.    It  was  full  length  then,  was  it  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  except  a  short  piece. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Who  told  you  what  kind  of  a  strap  to  ase? 

A.    Mr.  Shepherd. 

Q.    What  kind  of  a  strap  did  he  tell  you  to  use? 

A.    He  told  me  they  used  a  piece  of  sole-leather. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Which  did  you  understand  him  to  mean — 
which  of  these  two  P 

A.    I  did  not  see  this  light  strap  at  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  This  conversation  was  after  you  whipped  the 
boys? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  was  after  the  trouble  in  the  shop. 

Q.     (By  the  Chairman.)    Have  you  punished  any  boys  since  ? 

A.  1  have  not.  I  inferred  from  what  he  Said  to  me  at  the  time  about 
having  more  trouble  with  tlie  boys,  I  was  not  to  punish  them  myselfi  but 
was  to  report  either  to  him  or  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)    Did  he  tell  you  so  directly? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  to  report  to  him  or  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Did  you  notice  the  appearance  of  Hector^s 
back  after  you  got  through  punishing  him  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.    What  was  the  appearance  of  it  ? 

A.  He  appeared  to  be  marked  considerably,  I  think ;  more  than  I  had 
expected  I  had  marked  him  while  I  was  punishing  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  How  marked?  W^hat  was  the  appearance  of 
his  back  ? 

A.    Well,  it  appeared  to  be  marked  from  the  use  of  the  strap. 

Q.  Why  do  you  persist  in  calling  this  harness-trace  a  strap  P  Why 
do  you  not  call  it  a  harness-trace  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  call  it  by  the  wrong  name ;  I  will  call  it 
a  trace. 

Mr.  Washburn.  Probably  from  the  same  reason  that  you  persist  in 
calling  a  box  a  sweat-box.    He  has  got  in  the  habit  of  calling  it  so. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  call  the  sweat-box  what  everybody  else,  except  the 
officers,  call  it. 

Mr.  Washburn.  Well,  we  all  know  when  he  says  the  strap  he  means 
that  piece  of  trace. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  there  is  another  difference :  this  harness-trace  is  a 
harness-trace,  and  the  box  is  a  sweat-box. 

Mr.  ToMFEJNS.    Whei-e  does  the  sweat  come  in  P 
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Mr.  Washburn.  It  illustrates  the  idea  of  calliog  things  by  fictitious 
names. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  You  said  you  were  excited  when  you  whipped 
Sullivan  and  Flyun  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  also  when  you  whipped  Hector  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  I  was  excited  when  I  whipped  Hector. 

Q.    But  you  say  you  were  when  you  whipped  Sullivan  and  Flynn  ? 

A.    Y<^s,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  angry  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not  feel  angry. 

Q.  Did  you  whip  them  any  harder  than  you  woi^ld  if  you  had  not 
been  excited  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  but  I  whipped  them  with  the  intention  of 
showing  them. I  was  master  of  the  house,  as  they  had  referred  me  to  what 
Mr.  Hinckley  had  said,  and  as  they  had  some  further  occasion  to  remem- 
ber that  I  was  sole  master  of  the  house  after  I  had  the  care  of  it.  I  was 
detennined  to  show  I  was  master  of  the  house  while  Mr.  Hinckley  was 
gone  away. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  whipped  them  to  convince  tliem  you  were 
master? 

A.  I  whipped  them  for  their  disobedience,  and  punished  them  severely 
to  show  that  I  was  master  and  could  punish  them  if  I  saw  fit. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Did  you  punish  them  more  severely  than 
in  your  judgment  you  thought  the  offence  justified  ? 

A,  At  that  time  I  did  not  think  I  did ;  since  then  I  think  I  punished 
them  more  severely  than  1  could  be  justified  in  doing  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Then  you  do  not  think  your  judgment  is  quite 
sound  on  that  kind  of  punishment  ? 

A.  I  think  I  would  not  now,  after  my  experience  at  that  time,  punish 
them  so  severely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Do  you  mean  your  experience  before  this  Com- 
mittee ? 

A.  My  experience  in  part  before  this  Committee  and  thinking  over 
their  punishments. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  This  is  your  first  experience  in  keeping  a 
shop? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     How  long  have  you  been  here  ? 

A.  Thirteen  months  and  a  little  over.  I  came  here  about  the  first  of 
March. 

Q.  When  you  punished  tl\!Bse  boys  over  the  back,  did  you  think  that 
was  a  mode  of  punishment  allowed  in  the  institution  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.    I  understand  you  stripped  them  to  their  waists  ? 

A.  Flynn  and  Sullivan  had  their  shirts  and  pants  on ;  the  shirt  was 
raised  to  the  shoulders,  and  the  pants  were  on  their  hips. 

Q.    How  about  Hector  ? 
64 
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[ector^s  shirt  was  off,  but  his  pants  were  on. 

ou  punished  them  over  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  did  you  P 

punished  Sullivan  across  the  part  of  the  back  that  would  be  bare 

3  shoulders  to  the  hips. 

By  Mr.  Allen.)     So  that  the  upper  part  of  the  back  was  bare  ? 

es,  sir ;  their  backs  were  bare  from  their  shoulders  to  the  hips. 

i^ell,  from  your  13  months'  experience,  you  consider  that  that  was 

able  mode  of  punishment,  do  you  ? 

es,  sir ;  I  did  at  the  time,  under  the  circumstances.         # 

>id  you  not  look  upon  this  mulatto  boy  Hector  as  rather  a  weak 

sumptive  boy  ? 

)id  I  not  consider  him  as  such  ? 

es,  sir. 

had  heard  last  summer,  or  last  year,  when  he  came  out,  that  he 

[ly  at  that  time. 

I  not  his  appearance  that  of  a  weak  and  sickly  boy  P    I  ask  that 

the  boy  has  been  in  the  room  here  to-day. 

lUAiRMAN.    Do  you  ask  his  judgment  P 

LLEN.    Yes,  sir. 

Ihairman.    You  might  ask  any  of  the  rest  of  us  about  it  just  as 

e  have  all  seen  him. 

By  Mr.  Allen.)     Do  you  not  consider  him  a  weak,  sickly  and 

3tive  boy  ? 

le  has  that  appearance. 

tow  did  you  happen  to  have  your  revolver  with  you  ? 

r  was  a  revolver  I  carried  once  in  a  while,  and  that  day  I  put  it  in 

let, 

ecause  you  were  going  up  there  to  fcike  charge  of  the  boys,  you 

revolver  in  your  pocket  ? 

es,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Allen.)     Was  it  loaded  P 

es,  sir. 

nth  ball? 

es,  sir,  and  with  cartridge. 

By  Mr.  Prescott.)     Have  you  seen  boys  punished  here  during 

perience  P 

have  not. 

^ell,  how  did  you  assume,  then,  that  punishments  upon  the  back 

wed  here  P 

rom  hearsay. 

rom  hearsay  of  what  P 

rom  oflScers  and  from  the  boys. 

>id  any  officers  tell  you  they  had  puyished  boys  upon  the  back  P 

fot  that  I  recollect. 

By  Mr.  Davis.)     Did  you  examine  the  boys  that  day,  after  you 

pped  them  P 

lo,  sir. 

ou  never  asked  them  any  questions  concerning  their  punish- 
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A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  whip  them  below  the  back,  od  the  buttock,  thighs  and 
hips? 

A.    Not  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  marks  upon  the  boys,  which,  I  think, 
the  sub-committee  would  ao^ree  were  upon  tlieir  buttocks  and  thighs  ? 

A.  I  should  account  for  it,  that  I  might  have  whipped  them  there,  but 
do  not  recollect  it,  or  did  not  at  the  time  I  made  my  statement  to  them. 

Mr.  Tompkins.    Was  Hector  marked  down  toward  the  thighs  ? 

Mr.  Davis.    No  ;  but  Sullivan,  especially,  was  marked  on  his  thighs. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  My  recollection  is  that  Sullivan  and  Flynn  were 
marked  on  the  thighs,  and  Hector  was  marked  up  above. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  IX)WE.)  How  did  you  get  that  strap  or  piece  of  trace 
which  you  used  ? 

A.  I  went  into  the  corn-chamber  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  I 
took  the  house,  and  found  this  trace  with  the  end  of  it  broken  off  where 
the  buckle-holes  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Will  you  look  at  that  very  carefully,  and 
see  if,  in  your  judgment,  that  is  the  strap  you  handed  me  on  the  night  of 
the  examination,  when  the  sub-committee  was  up  here  P 

A.  Yes,  sir,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect ;  that  is  the  very  strap,  on 
account  of  these  three  threads. 

Q.    Is  there  any  other  mark  on  it  P 

A.    Nothing  more  than  the  way  it  is  cut  off. 

Q.    You  feel  very  confident  that  is  the  strap  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  anybody  give  it  to  you  P    Did  you  ever  see  it  since  that  time  P 

A.    I  have  not  seen  it  since  1  gave  it  to  you  till  this  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  When  you  went  with  Hector  from  the  shop  to 
the  barn,  did  you  hold  your  loaded  pistol  in  your  hand  ? 

A.    I  did  not ;  it  was  in  my  breast  coat-pocket  in  ray  overcoat. 

Q.  When  you  flogged  him,  you  say  you  had  his  jacket  taken  off  and 
his  shirt ;  were  his  trousers  hanging  or  dropped  down  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  remember.  His  trousers  might  have  di'opped 
down  during  the  punishment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Did  you  not  swear  to  the  sub-committee  before, 
that  you  carried  that  pistol  with  you  when  you  were  taking  Hector  with 
you  to  the  barn  and  held  it  up  to  his  head  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  not  that  I  remember  of,  because  I  did  not  do  such  a  thing. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)     He(;tor  said  you  did  ? 

A.  I  told  you  I  used  the  revolver  in  the  shop  to  quiet  the  boys,  as  I 
could  not  put  them  at  their  work ;  but  I  did  not  use  it  in  taking  him  from 
the  shop  to  the  barn. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Davis.)     You  did  not  have  it  in  your  hand  at  all  ? 

A.  *  Not  after  I  put  it  in  my  pocket.  I  think  I  put  it  in  while  I  was 
coming  down-stairs. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)     What  is  Hector's  age  P 

A.    I  think  he  is  19. 

Mr.  Tompkins.    He  is  18  years  of  age. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  that  not  only  his  jacket  and  shirt  were  removed, 
but  that  his  trousers  did  not  come  dowfi  around  his  feet  and  leave  his 
entire  body  exposed  P 

A.  I  cannot  swear  to  that,  but  I  know  his  pants  were  up  most  of  the 
time ;  they  might,  during  the  8ti*uggle,  have  got  down  around  his  hips. 

Q.  When  you  flogged  him  with  the  harness-trace,  was  he  standing  or 
lying  on  the  floor  P 

A.    He  was  both  standing  and  lying  on  the  floor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn.)  Do  you  mean  the  piece  of  trace  that  is 
before  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  am  surprised  that  a  man  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Suffolk  Bar  should  persist  in  calling  that  a  trace  instead  of  calling  it  a 
piece  of  a  trace.  Why  not  call  it  a  piece  of  a  trace?  These  gentlemen, 
in  making  up  their  reports,  if  they  took  your  language,  would  make  it 
out  that  these  boys  were  flogged  with  a  harness-trace,  and, it  appears  in 
the  report  of  the  stenographer  that  a  harness-trace  has  been  used  in  flog- 
ging boys  here,  whereas  you  mean  to  gay  a  piece  of  a  harness-trace. 
Now,  if  he  said  a  piece  of  a  harness-trace,  would  it  be  fair  to  call  it  a 
harness-trace  P 

Mr.  Allen.  I  understood  it  was  taken  at  its  whole  length,  at  the  time 
when  he  took  it  down  from  the  barn. 

Mr.  Washburn.  Not  at  all,  and  there  is,  probably,  where  you  are 
doing  the  injustice. 

Mr.  Rawson.  I  made  the  statement :  I  cut  it  from  a  trace  in  the  corn- 
chamber. 

Mr.  Allen.  Now,  I  understand  that  he  used  a  piece  of  a  harness- 
trace. 

The  Chairman.    Just  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  W^ashburn.    I  do  not  think  anything  is  gained  by  not  being  fair. 

Mr.  Allen.    I  am  glad  to  have  you  say  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  In  what  position  was  this  boy.  Hector,  when 
you  flogged  him  with  the  piece  of  a  harness-trace,  which  was  made  of 
two  strips  of  leather  sewn  together,  with  double  edges,  and  about  that 
length  [holding  up  the  piece  of  trace]  P  Did  you  strap  him,  while  on 
the  floor,  with  this  piece  of  harness-trace  P 

A.    I  think  I  did. 

Q.    Did  you  strik^  him  hard  P 

A.  No  harder  than  at  any  other  time.  Perhaps  I  struck  him  hard 
every  time  I  struck  him.    I  never  play  with  boys  when  I  punish  them. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  strike  him  more  than  once  on  the 
floor? 

A.    I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  you  not  strike  him  a  number  of  times  while  he  was  on  the 
floor  P 

A.    I  cannot  say. 

Q.    How  came  he  on  the  floor  P    Did  you  throw  him  down  P 

A.    I  did. 
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Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  flogged  Sullivan  and  Flynn 
this  piece  of  a  harness-trace,  too  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  their  offence  was  whispering  in  the  shop  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  carrying  it  on  in  direct  dpposition  to  my  orders. 

Q.    How  far  were  they  stripped  when  you  flogged  them  P 

A.  Their  shirts  and  pants  were  on ;  their  shirts  were  carried  i 
their  backs,  and  their  pants  were  on  their  hips,  and  their  backs ' 
exposed  between  their  shoulders  and  hips. 

Q.    What  is  the  age  of  Sullivan  P 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hyde.    They  have  been  in  and  given  their  ages. 

Mr.  Allen.    I  want  it  right  here. 

Mr.  Tompkins.    He  was  16  years  old ;  I  think  from  15  to  16. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)     Did  you  report  this  to  the  superintendent 

A.     I  think  I  reported  it  to  him  the  next  day. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  report  in  writing  of  any  one  of  these  pui 
ments  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  punishment  for  boys  of  that  ag 
that  offence  P 

A.  I  do  not  now  consider  it  a  proper  punishment ;  but  under  the 
cumstances,  at  that  time,  I  thought  it  was. 

Q.  You  had  heard,  then,  at  that  time,  of  boys  being  punished  oi 
bare  back  for  some  offences  P  , 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  their  being  punished  in  that  manner  for  whi{ 
ingP 

A.    I  do  not  know  as  I  did  for  that  particular  disobedience. 

Q.    You  have  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  institution  ever  since 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  been  in  charge  of  the  Peters  House  since  you  reported  th 
the  superintendent  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  been  in  charge  of  some  thirty  boys  P 

A.  Twenty-five  boys  is  the  number  at  the  Peters  House.  The  h 
-was  not  full  at  that  time ;  I  think  there  were  twenty-three  there  then 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  believe  you  said,  Mr.  Rawson,  that 
superintendent  told  you,  if  you  had  any  further  trouble  with  tlie  boy 
report  it  at  the  main  building  P 

A.    To  report  it  either  to  him  or  to  Mr.  Campbell.  ^ 

Q.    When,  after  that,  did  you  have  charge  of  the  Peters  House  P 

A.  It  was,  I  think,  about  two  weeks  after  that,  I  cannot  tell  certaij 
'was  one  Friday  or  Saturday. 

Q.    One  day  P 

A.    Two  days,  Friday  and  Saturday.    . 

Q.    Who  was  the  superintendout  of  the  house j^ 

A.    Mr.  Morse. 

Q.    He  was  absent  at  the  time  P 
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A.    He  was  absent  these  two  days. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washbubn.)  I  wanted  to  ask  whetJier  yon  took  your 
revolver  both  days,  or  only  the  second  day  P 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  my  pocket  the  first  day,  but  I  could  not  swear  to 
it? 

Q.    It  was  the  second  day  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  used  it  on  the  second  day. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  assault  by  Watson  which  he  made  upon 
one  of  the  officers  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  was  told  of  that  when  I  first  came  to  the  institution. 

John  Brown — Sworn, 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)    How  long  have  you  been  in  this  institution  P 

A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  leave  it  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  you  firom  P 

A.  East  Cambridge. 

Q.  Have  you  been  here  all  this  time  P 

A.  I  have  been  absent  some  five  or  six  months. 

Q.  And  returned  again  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  institution  are  you  now  in  P 

A.  The  steam-mill. 

Q.  That  is  away  from  the  main  building  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  been  there  twenty-one  months. 

Q.  Have  you  been  punished  in  the  institution  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  some. 

Q.  When  were  you  punished  last  P 

A.  Two  years  ago  last  January. 

Q.  What  were  you  punished  with  P 

A.  I  was  put  into  the  lodge. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  P 

A.  About  seven  days  P 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  were  put  in  for  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  making  a  noise  in  school. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  make  noises  after  being  put  in  the  lodge  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  fed,  how  often,  in  the  day  P 

A.  Twice  a  day. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  P 

A.  Bread  and  water. 

Q.  Plenty  of  bread  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  punished  at  any  other  time  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  p^nishment  you  ever  received  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  within  the  last  three  years. 
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Q.  Previoas  to  the  last  three  years,  do  yoa  remember  of  havinf 
panished  P 

A.  I  was  strapped. 

Q.  By  whom  P 

A.  Mr.  Curtis. 

Q.  On  your  hand  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anywhere  else  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  blows;  do  you  remember P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 

Q.  Was  it  a  very  severe  punishment  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  very  severe — nothing  I  didnH;  get  over  in  a  shor 

Q.  Did  you  think,  at  the  time,  you  deserved  it  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think,  at  the  time,  you  deserved  punishment  in  the  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  punishment  that  you  did  not  deser 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  officers  of  the  institution  treat  you  well  P 

A.  Yes,  sir,  always ;  if  I  behave  myself. 

Q.  Is  there  any  officer  here  who  has  not  treated  you  well  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htdk.)     Were  you  proposing  to  go  away  this  after 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  go  home. 

Q.  To  return  here  again  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  going  home  on  a  visit  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  belong  to  the  "tried  and  tru 
any  of  these  organizations  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Bible  class  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  try  to  do  about  as  well  as  you  can  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  good  school  for  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.    Well,  I  hope  you  will  be  improved  by  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)     You  are  down  here  in  charge  of  the  steai 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htde.)    You  mean  of  the  boiler-room  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  under  the  charge  of  whom  P 

A.  Mr.  Clark,  the  engineer. 

Q.  Then  he  is  really  all  the  man  you  are  responsible  to,  directlj 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  good  time  there  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  have  to  work  pretty  hard. 
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Q.  There  are  not  many  boys  who  could  fill  that  position  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  get  some  pay  for  it  P 

A.  I  get  $10  a  month  extra. 

Mr.  Hyde.    I  wish  it  was  $20. 

WiLUAM  H.  Campbell— flftwm. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaikman.)  How  long,  William,  have  you  been  in  the 
institution  P 

A.  I  have  been  here  about  twenty-eight  months  altogether,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  away  during  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  absent  P 

A.  I  was  away  about  seven  months. 

Q.  In  a  place,  somewhere  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  went  home. 

Q.  They  permitted  you  to  go  home,  did  they  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  returned,  and  have  been  here  since  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  did  you  say  you  were  P 

A.  I  was  18  the  first  of  last  month. 

Q.  Where  are  you  from  P 

A.  From  Fall  River,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  like  a  great  many  other  boys ;  have  you 
ever  been  punished  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  once. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  P 

A.  Two  years  ago,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  were  punished  for  P 

A.  Saucing  an  officer. 

Q.  Being  impudent  to  an  officer  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  punishment  P 

A.  He  put  me  in  the  lodge. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  lodge  ? 

A.  Five  days. 

Q.  Were  you  fed  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  then,  and  do  you  think  now,  that  you  deserved  to  be 
punished  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  treated  well  by  the  officers  of  this  institution  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  any  of  the  officers  of  the  instlta- 
tionP 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  being  at  this  school  has  been  a  benefit  to  yoa  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    I  see  you  have  a  badge ;  what  is  that  badg 

A.    "  Tried  and  true,"  sir. 

The  Chairman.    Well,  that  signifies  a  great  dc 
that  position. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Have  you  been  allowed 
building  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    For  what  purpose  P 

A.    To  go  after  evergreen. 

Q.    With  how  many  boys  P 

A.    Sometimes  five  or  six. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    Do  you  know  of  any 
ishedP 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  they  hav< 

Q.    How  do  you  know  of  their  being  punished 

A.    With  a  strap,  sir. 

Q.    On  their  bare  backs  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  known  of  any  cases  where  they 
bare  backs  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    In  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  boys  have  you  known  to  be  put 

A.    Two,  I  believe. 

Q.    You  think  your  being  here  has  done  you  a 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  tried  to  be  a  good  boy  all  of  the 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  that  makes  you  improve  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    You  left  some  time  last ; 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  came  back  again  last  fall  P    How  dj 
backP 

A.    I  could  not  find  any  work,  so  I  thought  1 
keep  out  of  trouble. 

Q.    You  came  back  of  your  own  accord  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

John  Reardon — Sworn, 
Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    How  old  are  you,  J( 
A.    Sixteen  about,  the  11th  of  next  June. 
Q.    How  long  have  you  been  here  P 
A.    I  have  been  here  three  years  the  26th  of  Jt 
(J.    Where  are  you  from  P 
A.    Lawrence. 

Mr.  Pbesoott*    Can^t  we  have  some  boys  we  1 
66 
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Mr.  Htde.  Yoa  are  haying  them.  I  understood  this  was  a  boy  yon 
had  called  for. 

Mr,  Washbubn.    I  want  the  boy  Daly  very  much. 

Mr.  Davis.    I  have  got  14  boys  I  want  to  call. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaibmak.)  Were  you  ever  punished  for  any  offence  in 
this  institution  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  you  were  punished  P 

A.  The  last  time,  I  believe,  was  about  six  months  ago. 

Q.  What  were  you  punished  for  ax  months  ago  P 

A.  Whispering,  I  believe. 

Q.  Who  punished  you  P 

A.  Mr.  Wheatley. 

Q.  How  did  he  punish  you,  John  P 

A.  On  the  hand. 

Q.  With  the  strap  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  whisper  after  that  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  punish  you  again  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  didn^t  catch  me. 

Q.  Your  punishment  didn't  do  you  much  good,  did  it  P 

A.  It  did  me  good  for  a  while. 

Q.  Were  you  punished  before  that  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  for  P 

A.  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  a  punishment  with  the  strap  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  do  you  any  good  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  punished  in  any  other  way  than  with  a  strap  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  HowP 

A.  I  was  put  in  a  strait-jacket 

Q.  In  the  cloth  jacket  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  it  P 

A.  Three  hours. 

Q.  What  was  that  for  P 

A.  Firing  a  button  across  the  sewing-room. 

Q.  Well,  did  that  do  you  any  good  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  fire  any  more  buttons,  then  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  was  a  very  hard  punishment  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  deserved  it. 

Q.  What  should  you  think  was  the  most  severe,— the  strait-jacket 
three  hours,  or  punishment  on  the  handP 
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A^  I  do  not  know ;  neither  of  them  were  very  severe. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  punished  besides  that,  at  any  other  time  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  punished  P 

A.  In  the  sweat-box. 

Q.  What  were  you  put  in  the  sweat-box  for  P 

A.  I  had  done  something,  and  I  would  not  own  up  to  it. 

Q.  You  told  a  lie? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  From  two  to  five  o'clock. 

Q.  Was  that  a  very  hard  punishment? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  very. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  sleep  in  the  box  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  was  the  hardest,— the  strait-jacket,  or  the 
sweat-box  P 

A.  The  sweat-box. 

Q.  Did  that  make  you  a  better  boy  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  were  punished  any  harder  than  you  ought  to 
liave  been  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  any  of  these  times  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  if  you  do  these  things  again,  you  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  do  them. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  you  are  going  to  keep  that  resolution  P 

A.  While  I  am  here. 

Q.  While  you  are  here,  in  this  room  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  institution? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  You  think  the  punishments  did  you  good,  dont 
youP 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  whispered,  and  was  punished  for  it  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  whispered  again  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  ought  to  have  been  punished  again  P 

A.  They  didn't  catch  me. 

Q.  Then  the  strapping  prevented  your  repeating  the  whispering 
again,  did  it  ? 

A.  It  did  for  a  while. 

Q.  Then  you  fired  a  bnttoi\  across  the  sewing-room,  and  was  put  in 
the  strait-jacket? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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'ou  got  enough  of  itP  ^ 

es,  sir. 

on  got  ODough  of  the  strait-jacket,  too  P 

es,  sir. 

ou  were  put  in  the  sweat-box  ? 

es,  sir. 

dd  it  squeeze  you  up  much  P 

o,  sir. 

lenty  of  room  P 

es,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Are  you  one  of  the  privileged  boys  of  the 

es,  sir ;  I  am  a  "  tried  and  true  "  boy. 

ou  come  and  go  about  as  you  have  a  mind  to ;  that  is,  you  have 
in  of  the  house  P 
es,  sir. 

►id  you  know  the  Gartland  boy  P 
es,  sir. 

>id  you  know  anything  about  his  punishment  P 
es,  sir. 

7ere  you  in  the  same  class  P 
o,  sir ;  I  believe  he  was  in  the  second  class, 
ou  were  not  in  the  room  with  him  that  afternoon  P 
es,  sir ;   he  said  he  would  die  on  the  gallows  for  some  of  the 
here. 

By  Mr.  Washburk.)    Said  whatP 

[e  said  he  would  die  on  the  gallows  for  some  of  the  officers  here, 
;ept  on. 

By  the  Chaibmak.)    Tell  us  what  the  Gartland  boy  said. 
!e  said  he  would  die  on  the  gallows  for  some  of  the  officers  here. 
By  Mr.  Gilbert.)    Did  you  hear  him  say  that  P 
es,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Tompkins.)    What  did  you  understand  he  meant  by  it  ? 
hat  he  would  kill  some  of  the  officers,  I  suppose. 
By  Mr.  Allen.)    When  did  he  say  that  ? 
I  school. 

By  Mr.  Peescott.)      Do  you  know  anything  about  GaiHand^s 
entP 

o,  sir ;  I  do  not 

By  Mr.  Allen.)    To  whom  did  he  say  that  P 
0  Mr.  Rice,  the  teacher, 
id  you  hear  him  P 
es,  sir. 

^hat  was  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  P 

e  failed  in  his  lesson,  and  Mr.  Bice  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
Mr.  Rice  asked  for  an  excuse,  and  Gartland  swore  at  him,  and 
book  at  him.    Mr.  Rice  did  not  say  anything,  but  they  had  a  little 
.  then  he  fired  the  book  at  him. 
'^here  was  Mr.  Rice  P 
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A.  In  the  school-room. 

Q.  How  near  to  Gartland  P 

A.  From  here  to  there.    [Across  the  table.] 

Q.  How  near  were  you  P 

A.  I  was  sitting  in  the  other  room. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htde.)    You  are  a  little  bit  roguis 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes. 

Q.  Just  look  out  that  it  don^t  get  the  best  of  y 
as  well  as  you  can  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Shepherd.  I  wish  to  introduce  four  boy 
show  you  the  extremes  as  to  their  age  and  size  of 

have  in  this  institution. 

Thomas  Dalt — 8wom. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)    How  old  are  you,  Th 

A.  Going  on  14. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  hereP 

A.  Going  on  10  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  P 

A.  From  Lynn. 

Q.  WeU,  have  you  been  a  pretty  good  boy  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  institution  do  you  belong  i 

A.  The  fourth  school. 

Q.  Have  you  been  promoted  since  you  have  be< 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  third  school  P 

A.  From  the  fifth. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  next  promotion  you  will  £ 

A.  To  the  third  school. 

Q.  Are  you  trying  to  get  into  the  third  room  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  trying  to  do  as  well  as  you  can  hert 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  punished  since  you  have  beei 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  ? 

A.  Quite  a  long  time  ago. 

Q.  You  have  been  here  10  months,  you  say  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  when  you  first  came,  do  you  think,  o 

A.  It  was  about  three  or  four  months  ago. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  had  done  some  wrong  thing,  J 

A.  I  had  been  whispering. 

Q.  In  school  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  it  was  against  the  rules  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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i  whisper  a  good  many  times  P 

is  once  P 

hispered  before,  but  the  teacher  did  not  see  me. 
ls  the  first  time  you  were  caught  P 
I  had  been  caught  in  the  shop, 
inished  you  ? 

nmings  punished  me  in  the  shop. 
Ispering  P 

1  Mr.  Cummings  punish  you  P 

[lands. 

strap  P 

iny  blows  did  he  strike  you  P 
six. 

d  it  make  you  a  better  boy  P 
not  much  better. 
[)t  do  much  good  P 

)g  after  that  did  you  whisper  again  P 

hat  I  had  whispered. 

ore  that  you  had  been  punished  P 

P 

3d. 

it  for  whispering  P 

ich  did  Mr.  Wood  punish  you  P 
deal,  sir. 
hands  P 

bouts  P 

)ack  and  legs. 

have  your  jacket  on  P 

>ffP 

;  and  pants. 

not  have  anything  on  P 

b. 

"  but  your  shirt  P 

A  all. 

iny  times  did  he  punish  you  P 

iny  blows  did  he  strike  you  P 
ra8  26. 
blow  that  P 

»u  a  better  boy  after  that  P 
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•A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  think  he  punished  you  too  hard  9 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  you  think,  if  he  had  punished  you  less,  you  ^ 
just  as  good  a  boy  9 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  time  afterwards  was  when  Mr.  Gumming 
on  the  hand,  and  you  say  you  do  not  think  that  did  you  ai 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  did  Mr.  Wood  punish  you  for  P 

A.    Whispering  in  school. 

Q.    That  was  the  same  offence  Mr.  Cummings  punishe 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Since  Mr.  Cunmungs  punished  you,  have  you  been 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Not  at  all? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  been  a  better  boy  ever  since  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Never  been  put  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Or  sweat-box  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  been  punished  in  any  other  way  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  except  on  the  centre-table. 

Q.    Have  you  stood  up  by  the  centre-table  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Made  to  stand  up  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  that  a  very  hard  punishment  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Wood  punished  you  too  hard,  1 
ought  to  have  been  punished  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Cummings  punished  you  harder 
to  have  been  punished  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htde.)  Let  me  understand  what  you  met 
on  the  centre-table  P 

A.    Put  on  bread  and  water. 

Q.    How  long  P 

A.    Perhaps  for  a  week,  nights. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  supposed  he  stood  upon  the  table 
the  room. 

Mr.  Htdb.  They  stand  by  the  centre-table  with  br< 
instead  of  having  Uie  regular  ration ;  instead  of  sitting  dc 
ing-room,  they  stand  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  You  had  your  regular  meals  in  tl 
stood  up  to  your  bread  and  water  at  night  P 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  all  the  water  you  wanted,  did  you  not  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  bread  too  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  kept  short  of  bread  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  bread  did  you  have  P 

A.  A  slice. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  said  that  it  was  three  or  four  months 
ago  that  Mr.  Cummings  punished  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  did  Mr.  Wood  punish  you  P 

A.  That  was  about  four  months  ago  Mr.  Wood  punished  me. 

Q.  Who  punished  you  first, — Mr.  Wood  or  Mr.  Cummings  P 

A.  Mr.  Wood. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  four  months  ago  Mr.  Wood  punished  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure,  are  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  guess  it  was  as  long  ago  as  that. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  you  came  into  school  Mr.  Wood  punished 
you,  should  you  think  P 

A.  Well,  the  teacher  put  my  name  down  on  the  book,  and  the  next 
morning  she  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  called  me  out. 

Q.  How  long  afler  you  came  out  here  to  Westborough  before  you 
were  punished  at  all  P 

A.  I  was  here  six  months  before  Mr.  Wood  punished  me. 

Q.  That  was  your  first  punishment  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  next  punishment  for  P 

A.  For  cutting  my  name  in  the  desk. 

Q.  Who  punished  you  that  time  P 

A.  Mr.  Bigelow. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  Mr.  Bigelow  punish  youP 

A.  With  a  rattan. 

Q.  Whereabouts  P 

A.  On  the  hands. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  was  more  than  you  ought  to  have  had  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  your  next  punishment  after  that  P 

A.  By  Mr.  Cunmiings. 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Cummings  punish  you  P 

A.  On  the  hand. 

Q.  With  what  P 

A.  With  the  strap. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  time,  do  you  think  P 

A.  By  Mr.  Phillips. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Phillips  punish  you  for  P 

A.  For  whispering  in  school. 
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Q.  How  did  he  punish  you  P 

A.  With  a  horse-tug. 

Q.  Such  as  that  you  see  before  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  very  hard  punishmeut? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tliink  it  was  too  hard  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  you  deserved  it  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  next  time,  who  punished  you  P 

A.  Mr.  Cummings  again. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  Mr.  Cummings  punish  you  the  next 

A.  For  whispering. 

Q.  How  did  he  punish  youP 

A.  On  my  hands 

Q.  With  what  P 

A.  A  strap. 

Q.  Was  that  a  severe  punishment  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  deserved  it  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  a  pretty  good  memory.    Wh 
timeP 

A.  By  Mr.  Wood. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  Mr.  Wood  punished  you,  that  yt 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  punish  you  that  time  P 

A.  Across  the  back  and  legs. 

Q.  With  a  strap  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  said  you  had  done  P 

A.  Whispered  in  school. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  punished  a  good  many  times 

A.  Six  times. 

Q.  It  did  not  seem  to  do  you  much  good,  did  it  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  afraid  you  made  the  teachers  considerable  trou 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  little  roguish,  are  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  trying  to  be  a  better  boy  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  some  three  months  since  you  were  punished  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Wood  punished  you  last. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  last  punishment  seemed  to  do  you  the  most  ^ 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Do  yoa  think  that  punishment  by  Mr.  Wood  was  too  hard  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Why? 

A.    I  could  not  sit  down. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  been  longer  without  punishment  now  than  at 
any  time  previously.  Was  it  because  you  thought  you  were  punished 
severely  by  Mr.  Wood,  that  caused  you  to  keep  out  of  mischief? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Do  you  really  think  so  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  that,  because  of  Mr.  Wood^s  punishment,  you 
kept  out  of  mischief? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  yet  you  think  it  was  too  hard  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  it  was  too  painful  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  the  many  times  you  had  whispered,  and  been 
punished,  that  this  punishment  was  more  than  you  deserved  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Yuu  think  he  ought  not  to  have  punished  you  so  hard  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  You  say  Mr.  Phillips  punished  you  with  a 
tug? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  who  do  you  think  punished  you  the  hardest? 

A.    Mr.  Wood. 

Q.    Did  he  punish  you  harder  than  Mr.  Phillips  ? 

A..   No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  consider  Mr.  Phillips  a  hard  man  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tompkins.    And  yet  he  punished  you,  as  you  thought,  too  severely? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  I  understand  you  have  not  been  punished 
for  three  mouths  ? 

A.     I  think  it  is  three  months. 

Q.  When  you  were  punished  by  Mr.  Wood,  were  you  punished  on  the 
bare  back  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Your  pants  taken  down,  and  your  shirt  turned  up  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    On  what  part  of  your  back  ? 

A.    On  my  back  and  legs. 

Q.    Were  you  punished  on  the  upper  part  of  your  back  ? 

A.    From  my  shoulders  down. 

Q.    Did  you  bear  any  marks  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  carry  the  marks  ?  ' 

A,    For  over  a  week. 
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Q.    Did  you  ever  know  any  other  boys  being  panished  and  carrying 
the  marks  of  it  afterwards  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Whop 

A.    Crowley,  Femald,  Barry  and  Coaghlin. 

Q.    How  were  these  boys  marked  P 

A.    Black  and  bine. 

Q.    Where? 

A.    Across  the  legs. 

Q.    Any  of  them  on  the  back  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  buttocks  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  did  they  carry  these  marks  P 

A.    One  boy  carried  them  two  weeks. 

Q.    You  never  knew  any  boy  to  be  punished  so  that  the  skin  was 
broken,  did  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Whop 

A.    Young. 

Q.    Who  was  he  punished  by  P 

A.    Mr.  Wood. 

Q.    When  was  that  P 

A.    When  he  first  came  here. 

Q.    Is  this  the  gentleman  who  sits  here  P    Is  this  the  Mr.  Wood  you 
meanP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  know  any  other  boy  that  was  punished  so  that  blood 
was  drawn  on  him  P 

A.    McKay. 

Q.    Who  was  he  punished  by  P 

A.    He  was  not  punished ;  he  was  choked. 

Q.    By  whom  P 

A.    By  Mr.  Wood. 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.    One  night  after  school. 
Q.    How  long  ago  was  it  P 

A.    A  little  while  after  I  was  up  here. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Gilbert.)    Did  you  see  it,  or  did  some  one  tell  you  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  saw  it ;  the  whole  school  saw  it 

Q.    Describe  it 

A.  McKay  asked  Mr.  Wood  a  question,  and  he  asked  him  roughly. 
Mr.  Wood  asked  him  to  come  out  just  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  he  asked 
him,  '*  What  did  you  ask  in  that  way  for  P  ^  McKay  swore,  and  said,  **  I 
am  not  going  out  there,*^  and  he  went  and  got  his  slate  and  was  going  to 
fire  it  at  Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Wood  ran  out  and  got  some  other  officers,  and 
as  soon  as  the  others  came,  he  got  hold  of  him  and  choked  him,  and  he 
gave  him  a  punch  in  the  eye  and  blacked  his  eye  for  him. 
Q.    WhodidP 
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ee  him  strike  him  in  the  eye  P 

Washburn.)    What  did  you  say  he  tried  to  do  to  Mr. 

slate  at  him. 

["raik.)     Did  you  say  he  punched  him  or  struck  him  P 
iiim. 
lOESCOTT.)    Have  you  ever  seen  boys  punished  severely 

known  of  any  boys  being  confined  in  the  sweat-box  P 

ou  know  to  have  been  confined  in  the  sweat-box  P 

nd  Whalen. 

riLBERT.)    Did  you  See  them  P 

ou  cannot  see  them. 

"RESCOTT.)     Who  else  P 

)AYI8.)     William  Buchan  P 

'RB8COTT.)     Any  others  you  think  of  P 

link  of  them,  there  are  so  many ;  there  are  some  up  there 

ou  know  P 

I  go  up. 

1  a  position  where  you  can  see  them  taken  up  P 

[  come  out  of  the  shop  and  other  places  where  they  are. 

have  you  known  boys  to  be  kept  tiiere  P 

St  I  know  is  two  weeks. 

kept  there  two  weeks  P 

NT.    Put  his  name  down. 

I  am  going  to. 
RBSCOTT.)     When  these  boys  have  been  in  the  sweat- 
them  come  out  P 

ie  any  marks  on  them  P 

t  affect  them  ? 

^eak  standing  up  all  the  time. 

mdition  were  they  P 

ed  red. 

sP 

iieir  faces. 

liAiN.)     Were  they  hungry  P 

5y  were. 

RBSCOTT.)    Did  you  ever  see  the  ofiicer  strike  a  boy  bj 

telP 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  was  it? 

A.    Mr.  Bigelow. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  saw  Officer  Bigelow  strike  a  boy  named 
MartelP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  large  is  he  ? 

A.    Quite  a  large  boy. 

Q.    How  did  he  strike  him  ? 

A.    Punched  his  face. 

Q.    When  was  that  P 

A.    One  day  about  iive  o'clock. 

Q.    How  long  ago  ? 

A.    Five  months. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)     With  his  lists  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Pbescott.)    What  for  P 

A.  Whispering,  I  think,  when  the  boys  were  changing  their  stock- 
ings P 

Q.    Did  he  strike  the  boy  a  hard  blow  ? 

A.    Hard  enough  to  make  hipi  cry. 

Q.    Is  Martel  here  now  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  riot  they  had  in  the  middle  of  last 
January  P    Were  you  in  the  dining-room  when  Collins  threw  the  bowl  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  did  Officer  Bigelow  do  then  P 

A.  He  run  and  got  his  coat  and  put  it  in  front  of  him,  so  that  they 
would  not  strike  him. 

Q.    What  do  you  understand  Collins  threw  this  bowl  at  Bigelow  for  P 

A.  For  going  into  the  water-closet.  The  water-closet  was  closed,  and 
he  did  not  look,  and  gave  him  a  slap,  and  told  him  to  get  out 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Gilbert.)    Did  you  see  him  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  you  know  of  any  boys  who  did  see  Bige- 
low strike  Collins  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  there  were  a  lot  of  boys  talking  about  it. 

Q.  You  saw  a  lot  of  boys  talking  about  it  P  Do  you  know  of  any  boy 
that  saw  Bigelow  strike  Collins  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  that  was  the  talk  of  the  boys  in  the  yard,  was  it  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    Who  choked  McKay  P 

A.    Mr.  Wood. 

Q.    The  gentleman  who  sits  within  three  feet  of  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hyde.  One  of  your  witnesses,  Danihy,  has  gone  to  the  house  of 
correction. 
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Chables  Welch— fiftoom. 
.  Pbescott.)  What  is  your  name  P 
Welch. 

%re  you  from  P 
oston. 
.  at  one  of  the  outside  houses  P 

OTT.    Is  there  a  James  Welch  in  this  institution  P 
lERD.    I  do  not  know  of  any  at  the  present  time, 
rr.    How  long  has  James  Welch  been  away  from  here  P 
Welch  of  the  Garden  House  that  I  called  for. 
That  is  what  I  called  for. 
rr.    This  is  not  the  boy  I  called  for. 
There  is  no  James  Welch  in  the  institution. 
Prescott.)    How  old  are  you  P 
Q  last  January, 
ig  have  you  been  here  P 
nths  the  18th  of  this  month. 

'e  conducted  yourself  well  here,  and  have  not  received  any 
[  hope  P 

Dayis.)    I  want  to  know  just  how  old  you  are  P 
\  last  January, 
lid  you  come  frt>m  P 

it  you  here  P 

on. 

give  your  age  there  as  you  give  it  here  now  P 

I  would  like  to  have  you  take  that  down,  and  see  if  it 

e  evidence. 

(78.    What  will  it  amount  to  P 

Just  this,  that  the  law  says  you  cannot  send  anybody  here 

oy  says  he  is. 

4N.    You  are  excused. 

We  have  only  six  more  boys,  and  if  you  will  fill  out  your 

bliged  to  you. 

I  will  read  the  names  as  far  as  I  have  them :  Callahan, 

,  Cowhey,  Theodore  Johnson  and  William  Brigham ;  Bu- 

[en. 

rs.    Had  we  better  not  have  Tom  Collins  P 

Then  there  is  Clark,  Miller,  Ludden,  Manning  and  Lutz. 

RN.    You  have  LtUz  of  them. 

T.    I  have  two  names  I  would  like  to  suggest ;  John  Don- 

snnott. 

Had  Young,  also. 

T.    I  have  several  more,  but  that  is  enough  for  the  present 

N^ow,  I  respectfully  submit  there  is  no  disposition  to  limit 

>n  that  is  going  to  throw  any  light  on  this  matter ;  but  is 
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it  worth  while  to  be  calling  boys  at  random  from  the  whole  school  ?  Ton 
must  remember  one  thing,  that  in  calling  in  a  great  number  of  boys  yon 
are  only  rendering  the  duties  of  these  teachers  much  more  difficult,  and 
putting  upon  them  a  difficult  task.  Now,  you  have  the  privilege  of  call- 
ing everybody  in  the  school  at  random,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
may  call  at  random  in  a  sort  of  fishing-expedition  way  and  accomplish 
no  result.  We  have  gone  through  with  the  list  of  boys  that  were  exam- 
ined by  the  sub-committee.  We  have  got  a  list  of  some  siX'  or  eight 
more,  and  now  here  is  a  list  of  something  like  15  more. 

Mr.  Allen.    Does  that  comprise  all  that  are  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.    No,  sir ;  they  say  they  have  got  still  more. 

Mr.  Prescott.  It  will  of  course  depend  on  how  much  time  it  takes, 
but  I  have  not  called  any  boy  at  random  here,  at  all.  The  several  boys* 
names  I  have  given  you  are  the  names  of  boys  whose  punishment  has 
been  brought  into  the  investigation.  Some  of  them  are  mentioned  in 
these  reports  of  punishments,  and  some  of  the  boys  have  been  mentioned 
by  the  others.  I  thought  it  might  be  proper  to  have  the  boys  here,  and 
have  these  statements  corroborated. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  have  no  objection  to  calling  boys  to  any  extent,  only  you 
must  remember  that  the  day  is  slipping  away,  and  it  is  better  to  call  in 
some  one  who  is  an  important  witness. 

Mr.  Train.  It  would  seem  to  be  natural  to  have  some  reasons  from 
Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Prescott  for  calling  the  boys;  and  if  for  general 
information,  let  the  Committee  dedde  whether  they  will  have  them  or 
not.  I  do  not  want  to  stand  in  the  light  of  any 'investigation.  K  there 
is  any  points  to  be  illustrated  or  described,  let  us  have  them. 

Mr.  Allen.    I  have  only  mentioned  one  boy. 

Mr.  Washbubn.  I  think  that  any  boy  who  is  asked  for  by  this  general 
Committee,  in  good  faith,  should  be  sent  for.  01  course,  what  Mr.  Hyde 
says  is  very  reasonable,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  I  do  not  think 
gentlemen  would  trifle  with  the  time  of  the  Conmiittee. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Tou  have  all  the  time  there-  is,  but  your  time  is  limited, 
and  you  cannot  hear  all  these  boys ;  and  if  your  time  is  limited,  you 
should  call  those  boys  you  especially  wish  to  hear. 

Mr.  Washburn.  You  simply  ask  that  these  gentlemen  make  out  their 
lists  P  f 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  may  not  wish  to  hear  all  these  boys  whose  names  I 
have  given ;  but  they  are  the  names  of  boys  which  I  took  from  the  testi- 
mony, and  I  wanted  to  ask  them  with  regard  to  the  punishments  described 
by  others. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  would  ask  if  these  boys  named  by  Mr.  Davis  are 
important  ? 

Mr.  Davis.    When  I  get  a  chance  to  speak,  I  will  speak  my  piece. 

Mr.  Washburn.    Does  Mr.  Davis  seriously  ask  for  these  boys  P 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  going  to  tell  you ;  it  comes  right  in  in  my  speech. 
Seriously,  I  am  not  making  light  of  one  of  the  most  serious  subjects  I 
have  had  anything  to  do  with.  Seriously,  my  reasons  are  these  for  calling 
these  boys,  and  I  want  it  understood  why  I  ask  for  them.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  take  any  more  time  than  necessary,  but  if  anybody  thinks  1  am 
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trifling  with  this  matter  they  are  mistaken.  Bums,  I  want  to  call  becaose 
he  has  been  struck  by  Officer  Bigelow ;  that  is  what  I  want  him  for. 
Coughlin,  Clark,  Miller,  Ladden,  Manning,  I  want  to  call  because  I 
expect  they  have  been  whipped  with  the  strap,  and  I  want  to  know  how 
seriously  they  have  been  whipped.  I  want  to  call  Lutz  because  he  tias 
been  in  the  sweat-box,  and  I  want  to  know  about  that  I  want  to  call 
this  boy  Ryan,  or  Rine,  because  he  has  been  in  the  sweat-box  and  has 
been  strapped,  and  I  want  to  know  how  seriously.  I  want  to  call 
Cowhey,  Johnson,  and  Buchan  because  they  are  in  the  lock-up  now,  and 
I  want  to  investigate  their  cases  somewhat.  I  want  to  call  James 
McKay  because  he  has  been  assaulted.  I  want  to  call  Whalen  because 
he  has  been  kept  in  the  sweat-box  two  weeks,  and  I  want  to  know 
what  he  has  to  say  about  it.  I  have  other  reasons  for  every  boy  that 
I  ask  for ;  but  I  do  not  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  insist  upon  calling 
all  these  boys.  I  only  ask  that  we  shall  be  industrious  as  long  as  we  are 
here ;  and  in  order  to  be  industrious,  we  must  always  have  something  to 
do. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  am  temporarily  occupying  the  chair,  and  am  really 
in  favor  of  your  proposition,  if  you  can  give  any  reasons  for  it ;  but  I 
wanted  to  understand  it  Now,  let  us  proceed  with  this  next  batch  of 
boys. 

Georqe  Dudley— 5«w)m. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     How  old  are  you  ? 

A.  Seventeen,  the  12th  of  next  September. 
The  Chairman.    I  will  ask  him  a  few  questions  first 

Q.  (By  the  Chairbian.)     How  long  have  you  been  in  this  school? 

A.  About  13  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  ? 

A.  Haverhill. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  institution  are  you  in  now — what  class  are  yoa 
in.  No.  4or  No.  5? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Q  In  what  school  are  you  P 

A.  In  the  second. 

Q.  What  school  were  you  in  when  you  came  here  P 

A.  In  the  fifth  school. 

Q.  Have  you  been  promoiked  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  thq  second  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  because  you  have  done  well  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  came  here  were  you  punished  P 

A.  I  had  been  here  seven  weeks. 

Q.  Before  you  were  punished  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  punished  you  then  P 

A.  Mr.  Armitage,  for  talking  on  the  line. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  it  was  against  the  rule  when  yon  talked  oe 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Armitage  punish  you  ? 

A  With  a  strap. 

Q.  How  many  blows  P 

A.  About  20  in  all. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  in  the  line  after  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  punishment  did  you  good  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  deserved  it  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  deserved  it  ? 

A.  Well,  I  knew  it  was  against  the  rule,  and  when  I  broke 
I  expected  to  be  punished. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  time  you  were  punished  ? 

A.  About  the  12th  of  November. 

Q.  The  12th  of  last  November  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  punished  for  then  ? 

A.  Swearing. 

Q.  That  you  knew  was  against  the  rules  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  punished  you  for  that  ? 

A.  Mr.  Wheatley. 

Q.  How  did  he  punish  you  ? 

A.  With  a  strap. 

Q.  On  your  hand  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  severe  punishment  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  deserved  it  ? 

A.  Not  all  I  got. 

Q.  How  many  blows  did  he  give  you  ? 

A.  About  100  on  the  hands  and  50  upon  the  legs. 

Q.  One  hundred  on  the  hands  and  50  on  the  legs  for  swearii 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  did  seem  pretty  severe.    Are  you  quite  sure 
many  P 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  strapping  me  20  minutes  as  fast  as  he  c 

Q.  Did  you  resist  P 

A.  I  started  to  go  out  of  the  room  to  ask  Mr.  Shepherd  to 
into  the  lodge,  rather  than  take  the  punishment  any  longer. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Wheatley  did  not  let  you  leave  the  room  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  persisted  in  trying  to  leave  the  room  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.    I  made  one  attempt,  and  then  I  let  h 
me. 

Q.  And  he  continued,  how  long  do  you  say  P 
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t  20  minutes. 

that  the  last  punishment  you  had  ? 

ir. 

i  was  the  last  one  ? 

t  a  month  after  that. 

i  was  that  for  ? 

ombing  my  hair  in  the  water-closet 

that  against  the  rules  ? 

't  know,  sir. 

you  do  not  know  that  you  were  punished  for  that  H 

punished ;  I  don^t  know  whether  it  was  for  that 
punished  you  for  that  ? 
iigelow. 

e  tell  you  that  was  what  he  punished  you  for? 
rir. 

did  he  punish  you  for  that  P 
e  hand  with  a  strap. 
,  you  say  you  had  broken  the  rules  ? 
ir. 

was  the  last  time  ? 
ir. 

I  were  you  punished  again  ? 
irst  of  February. 

for? 

ig  lies  to  Mr.  Shepherd, 
punished  you  for  that  ? 
hepherd. 

did  he  punish  you  ? 
a  strap, 
e  hand  ? 
(ir. 

•u  think  it  was  more  severe  than  you  ought  to  have  had  ? 
t  think  I  got  enough. 

rhen  Mr.  Wheatley  punished  you,  you  thought  you  got  more 
^ht  to  have  had ;  and  when  Mr.  Armitage  punished  you,  you 
ought  not  to  have  been  punished  ? 

he  punished  me,  I  thought  I  deserved  to  be  punished  for 
5  rules. 

ight  that  was  the  time  you  were  punished  for  combing  your 
rater-closet  ? 

r ;  Mr.  Bigelow  punished  me  for  that, 
[id  not  know  it  was  against  the  rules  P 
r. 

you  are  sure  you  are  telling  the  truth  ? 
ir. 
hat  you  were  punished  for  combing  your  hair  in  the  water- 

ir. 

ivas  all  you  knew  about  it  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  punishments  did  you  any  good  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  All  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  punishment  by  Mr.  Wheatley  did  yc 

A.  Well,  it  kept  me  from  swearing  quite  a  while. 

Q.  Where  did  you  swear,  for  which  Mr.  Wheatley  pun 
minutes  ? 

A.  On  the  steps,  out  in  the  yard,  on  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  swear  at  ? 

A.  At  a  boy  named  Bennett. 

Q.  You  got  into  some  dispute  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  pinching  me,  and  I  got  mad  al  him,  i 
him. 

Q.  Was  that  all  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wheatley  take  you  and  punish  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  talk  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  1  ought  to  be  puni 
yes.  and  he  punished  me. 

Q.  He  punished  you  20  minutes  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  strait-jacket  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  of  them  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Do  you  say  that  you  swore  because 
you  in  some  way. 

A.  He  was  pinching  me,  sir. 

Q.  Did  tliat  make  you  swear  ? 

A.  It  made  me  raad. 

Q.  Didn't  you  feel  something  like  swearing  when  Mr.  V 
whipping  you  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  feel  like  it  at  all  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Did  you  feel  as  though  you  woul< 
away  from  him  ? 

A.  T  thought  I  had  better  take  the  lodge  two  weeks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  How  many  times  were  you  s 
hands  P 

A.  About  100. 

Q.  What  makes  your  hands  look  so  purple  P 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Train.    1  have  noticed  that  on  all  boys  here. 
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y  Mr.  Prescott.)     Do  they  always  look  so  ? 

3,  sir. 

len  he  punished  you  across  the  back,  did  he  take  oflF  your  jacket? 

,  sir. 

lere  did  he  punish  you  P 

3und  the  legs. 

w  long  was  it  ? 

out  20  minutes. 

i  he  leave  any  marks  upon  your  legs  ? 

t  as  I  could  see. 

on  your  hands. 

'  hands  were  swelled  up,  and  the  swelling  did  not  go  down  for 

\8  it  on  the  inside,  or  back. 

the  inside,  sir.    He  told  me  to  hold  out  my  hand. 

lat  kind  of  a  strap  did  he  use  ? 

lole-leather  strap ;  it  was  not  either  of  these. 

lat  do  you  mean  by  a  sole-leather  strap  P     Was  it  a  strap  some- 

I  one  of  these  P 

5,  sfr. 

»  it  any  heavier  than  that  thin  one  P 

0  not  know  sir. 

you  mean  to  say  your  hands  were  swollen  for  four  days. 
3uld  not  do  my  stint  in  the  shop, 
old  you  not  get  excused  from  there  ? 
,  sir ;  1  had  to  do  what  I  could. 

1  you  make  any  outcries  during  your  punishment  P    Did  you 
ng  your  punishment  ? 

3,  sir. 

1  anybody  come  into  the  room  while  you  were  being  puuished  ? 

,  sir. 

ve  you  ever  known  boys  here  to  be  punished  very  severely  ? 

0  not  recollect  any  boys  that  have  been  punished  very  severely 
you  recollect  any  boys  carrying  on  their  persons  marks  of 

aishmentP 

3,  sir ;  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Bennett,  and  a  boy  by  the  name  of 

lere  did  you  see  the  marks  on  Bennett  P 

his  neck,  sir. 

w  long  a/sfo  was  this  P 

>ut  the  12th  of  February,  I  think. 

10  was  he  punished  by  P 

said  by  Mr.  Wheatley. 

1  you  see  him  P 

sir ;  I  was  in  the  kitchen  at  work. 
I  you  hear  the  boy  scream  P 

sir ;  he  took  him  into  another  part  of  the  building, 
en  did  you  see  the  boy  P 
I  next  day. 
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Q.    What  indication  of  punishment  did  you  see  ? 

A.  There  was  a  cut  on  his  neck,  and  he  said  Mr.  Wheatley  h: 
him  with  a  strap. 

Q.    What  other  boys  have  you  mentioned  that  you  have  seen  ? 

A.    Lutz. 

Q.    What  did  you  see  on  him  ? 

A.    I  saw  his  legs  all  black  and  blue. 

Q.    How  had  he  been  punished  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.    Was  the  skin  broken  in  any  place  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  ago  was  that  P 

A.    About  two  weeks  ago,  I  believe. 

Q.     Have  you  ever  seen  boys  that  were  confined  in  the  sweat-bo 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  known  boys  to  be  confined  in  the  sweai 

The  Chairman.    You  need  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Allen.    Why  not,  Mr.  Chairman  P 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is,  how  long  he  knows  boys  U 
been  confined  there.  Unless  the  boy  knows  when  he  went  in  and 
he  came  out,  he  wouldn't  be  competent. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  don't  know  that  the  Chair  can  assume  that  he  dc 
know. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  believe  in  this  investigation,  one  witness,  a 
of  the  institution,  has  been  upon  the  stand  two  days  telling  all  t1 
knew  and  all  tliat  he  heard,  directly  and  indirectly,  and  thei-e  \ 
limit  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  because  you  and  Mr.  Allen  chose  to  as 
those  questions,  and  not  because  anybody  else  did. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  understand  that  he  told  very  little  but  what  he 
and  stated  positively,  if  you  wanted  to  know  what  he  did  not  kno 
only  heard,  he  would  state  it. 

Mr.  Prescott.    And  the  Committee  told  him  to  go  on. 

The  Chairman.    Because  you  desired  it. 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  record  will  show  notl 
the  sort.    I  strenuously  desisted  from  asking  for  any  such  informal 

The  Chairman.  You  put  the  question  so  he  can  undei*stand  it 
do  not  want  a  boy's  hearsay  testimony  here  with  reference  to  f 
ments.  We  have  not  taken  it  before,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  com 
to  take  it  hereafter. 

Mr.  Davis.  Such  a  course  of  inquiry  would  lead  to  further  inv 
tion,  and  give  us  further  witnesses,  and  an  opportunity  to  examine 
witnesses,  and  see  whether  or  not  the  statement  is  corroboratod  bj 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  never  get  through  this  investigation 
follow  that  plan,  until  we  have  examined  all  the  boys  of  the  insti 
I  think  the  competent  question  is  to  ask  the  boy  if  he  knows  of  a  be 
ing  been  in  the  sweat-box,  if  ho  knew  when  he  went  in  and  wl 
came  out.  But  we  all  know  that  these  boys  of  their  own  kno^ 
cannot  know  of  the  punishments  administered  to  the  other  boys, 
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as  they  were  administered  in  their  presence,  and  I  think  it  b  entirely 
incompetent. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  want  to  say,  if  we  try  to  confine  this  matter  down  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  of  evidence,  we  shall  be  deprived  of  all  the  evi- 
dence we  desire  to  get,  from  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  boy  is  not 
punished  in  the  presence  of  other  boys,  as  a  general  thing,  but  is  taken 
away  by  himself  by  the  one  who  administers  the  punishment  I  really 
feel  that  if  the  examination  is  brought  strictly  within  your  interpretation, 
we  shall  be  deprived  of  knowledge  of  the  very  cases  we  want  to  search 
out.  As  far  as  having  time  is  concerned,  I  am  willing  to  work  here  all 
night,  or  until  about  two  or  three  minutes  of  12  o'clock ;  and  I  would  go 
further,  if  it  would  not  be  in  violation  of  the  spirit  and  the  intention  of 
the  day  as  a  fast  day.  I  trust  we  shall  allow  everything  to  be  brought 
out  that  can  be  brought  out,  and  that  all  the  opportunities  that  can  be 
presented  will  be  presented,  and  that  all  the  latitude  wUl  be  allowed  that 
can  be  allowed.  Certainly  I  should  be  very  much  in  favor  of  allowing 
such  a  question  as  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  rule  against  any  question  about  punishment 
being  asked  boys  here  who  know  nothing  more  about  it  than  what  they 
have  heard.  Now,  you  may  go  on  with  that,  or  I  shall  submit  it  to  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  think  all  of  the  testimony  of  the  boys  we  have  got 
to  take  cum  grano  salis.  If  we  take  what  they  have  heard,  we  shall  not 
leave  any  boys  in  the  institution  that  we  have  not  examined. 

Mr.  Allen.  Let  me  suggest,  while  the  subject  of  shortening  the  exam- 
ination is  under  discussion,  that  it  occurs  very  strongly  to  my  mind 
that  asking  these  boys,  under  the  cross-fire  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
assistAut  superintendent,  whether  they  do  not  think  they  deserved  to  be 
punished,  and  whether  they  do  not  think  their  punishments  were  neo- 
essaiT  under  the  circumstances,  that  the  boys  answers,  under  the  circum- 
stances, will  all  be  "  yes.'' 

The  Chairman.    I  would  suggest  that  that  is  a  question  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Pkescott.  I  am  hardly  able  to  understand,  for  one,  why  it  is  that 
when  we  fire  getting  directly  to  the  point  we  desire  to  investigate, 
namely,  the  matter  in  regard  to  the  punishment  and  discipline  at  the 
State  Reform  School,  that  there  should  be  such  obstacles  thrown  in  our 
way  of  getting  at  the  testimony  on  tliis  point.  We  have  had  some  tliree 
or  foiur  boys  brought  in  before  us  whom  no  member  of  the  Committee, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  called  for.  These  boys  have  been  the  best  boys  of 
the  institution,  tried  and  true  boys,  members  of  the  Bible  class,  and  all 
those  boys,  who,  I  suppose,  from  their  conduct,  have  not  been  subjected 
to  discipline  or  punishment  in  this  institution.  We  assume,  as  every- 
body must,  tliat  there  are  certain  boys  in  this  institution  who  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  trust,  and  behaved  themselves  accordingly,  and 
have  not  been  bn)ught  under  discipline  and  punishment  in  this  institu- 
tion. Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  class  of  boys  we  want  to  get  at,  and 
the  class  of  boys  we  want  to  pay  most  attention  to  in  our  evidence,  are 
those  boys  who  have  been  punished,  and  ascertain  in  regard  to  the  offence,* 
and  how  they  have  been  punished.    I  have  seen  boys  brought  in  here 
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and  questioned  20  minutes  at  a  time,  who  could  deliver  ; 
covering  three  or  four  pages  in  regard  to  the  good  features 
tudon,  and  I  have  not  for  a  single  moment  objected,  but  ha^ 
to  go  on  without  saying  a  word  against  it  but  it  seems  to 
want  to  get  at  now  is  that  class  of  boys,  who,  from  their  c 
rendered  themselves  subject  to  punishment ;  we  want  to  fi 
punishment  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  not  been  the  slightest  misn 
about  it  at  all  What  I  object  to  is  your  asking  boys  what 
other  boys^  punishments.  You  can  ask  them  what  they  1 
own  punishments. 

Mr.  Allen.    How  are  you  going  to  confine  it  to  that  P 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  a  list  of  20  boys,  and  j 
calling  them. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  have  a  motion  to  make,  if  I  may  b< 
would  move  that  Mr.  Prescott  and  Mr.  Davis  call  the  boys  f 
forth,  and  that  we  let  the  other  boys  go. 

The  (/*HAIRHAN.  There  is  no  misunderstanding  about  tl 
is  no  trouble  about  it.  I  only  object  to  asking  boys  with  rei 
punishment  of  other  boys  which  they  did  not  witness. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  testimony  of  this  boy  was,  substant 
knew,  himself,  scarcely  anything  outside  of  what  others  had 

Mr.  Allen.  He  certainly  stated  what  the  teacher  and  st 
had  told  him,  and  what  he  had  heard. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Well,  that  is  relative  to  certain  punishme 
saw  notliing  of,  which  would  be  testified  to  by  the  suporii 
assistant  superintendent  in  direct  testimony. 

Mr.  Dayis.  The  question  was.  How  long  have  you  knoTi 
in  the  sweat-box  P  and  I  would  ask  the  consent  of  the  Com 
that  question. 

The  Chairman.    You  can  ask  him  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  How  long  have  you  known  boys  t 
in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    Two  days. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  P 

A.  Because  Mr.  Shepherd  told  me,  and  becanse  he  wac 
the  school  that  day. 

Mr.  Davis.    That  is  good  evidence. 

Mr.  Allen.    That  is  good  evidence. 

The  Chairman.    That  is  no  evidence,  Mr.  Allen,  and  you 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  boy's  stating  it 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  absent. 

The  Chairman.    We  can  get  it  by  calling  the  boys. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think,  when  we  get  the  boy's  name,  the  Ik 
witness. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Have  you  ever  been  confined  ii 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  boys  in  the  sweat-box,  or  have  you  & 
ticular  signs  of  their  having  been  confined  in  the  sweat-box 
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A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Col.  Shepherd.)    Daly,  do  you  always  tell  the  truth  ? 
*  A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  tell  the  Committee  of  any  time  within  the  past  two  months 
when  you  have  not  told  the  truth  ? 

A.    When  1  lied  to  you,  sir. 

Q.    What  about  P 

A.    About  Mr.  Moore. 

Q.    Tell  the  Committee  what  you  said  about  him  ? 

A.  I  went  up  to  the  office  and  told  Mr.  Shepherd  that  Mr.  Moore 
swore. 

Q.    Was  that  the  truth  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  did  you  tell  me  concerning  Kim  P 

A.    That  is  all  I  said.    I  said  he  swore,  and  I  was  punished. 

Q.  After  you  had  owned  up,  what  action  was  taken  by  the  superin- 
tendent ? 

A.  I  was  brought  out  into  the  kitchen  before  Mr.  Moore,  and  I  told  lies ; 
then  I  was  put  into  the  dormitory,  and  stayed  two  days ;  then  I  was 
brought  up  again,  and  I  kept  on  lying  about  it 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)    You  kept  on  lying  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Col.  Shepherd.)  When  Mr.  Moore  was  brought  into  your 
presence,  what  did  you  say  in  answer  to  a  question  whether  Mr.  Moore 
had  sworn  or  not? 

A.    I  said  he  did. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  and  Mr.  Moore  in  the  presence  of  each  other 
when  the  superintendent  asked  you  about  it  P 

A.    I  should  judge  about  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Did  yoiT  persist  in  saying  to  the  superintendent  that  Mr.  Moore 
swore? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Any  day  after  that  time,  did  you  persist  in  saying  that  he  swore  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  you  finally  tell  the  truth  P 

A.    After  I  had  been  in  the  dormitory  about  five  days. 

Q.    Did  you  make  any  written  statement  concerning  that  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  written  acknowledgment,  and  give  it  to  the 
superintendent? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  it  P 

A.  It  was  something  like  this :  Mr.  Shepherd,  I  lied  to  you  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  out  of  the  kitchen ;  and  said  I  did  not  like  to  stay 
there,  and  that  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Moore  use  profane  language  in  the 
kitchen.    Something  like  that 

Q.  You  brought  that  up  after  you  persisted  five  days  that  Mr.  Moore 
swore  P 

A.    I  got  sick  of  staying  in  the  domitory. 
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Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  tell  this  Committee  that  jon  nayer  heard  Mr. 
Moore  swear? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  what  jon  told  the  superintendent  was  a  lie  P 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  continued  to  lie  for  fire  days  P 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Col.  Shepherd.  I  will  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was  interested  In 
this  case,  because  I  took  that  boy's  written  admission  and  placed  it  bo- 
fore  the  Committee.  I  have  not  seen  that  written  admission,  and  if  it  is 
lost,  it  is  tLe  fault  of  the  Committee,  and  not  of  myselL 

The  Chairman.    Well,  Daly,  I  hope  you  will  be  a  good  boy. 

Mr.  Train.  Mr.  Allen  stated  that  one  boy  would  be  brought  before  us 
who  had  been  entirely  stripped  and  flogged.  I  would  like  to  have  that 
boy's  name,  and  have  him  brought  in  before  it  is  time  for  me  to  go. 

Mr.  Allen.    He  is  not  in  the  institution. 

Elmer  Lvrz^Swom. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)    How  old  are  you  P  ^ 

A.  Eighteen,  the  8th  of  July. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  P 

A.  Four  years,  the  22d  of  this  month. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  P 

A.  From  HaTerhill. 

Q.  What  school  are  you  in  nowP 

A.  Ii)  the  first  school. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  promoted,  have  youP 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  because  you  have  done  well  P 

A.  Because  I  have  got  along  in  my  studies. 

Q.  Are  you  a  better  boy  than  when  you  first  came  here  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  punished  at  any  time  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  were  first  punished  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  last  time  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was'the  last  time  P  • 

A.  Two  weeks  last  Monday  night 

Q.  What  were  you  punished  for  two  weeks  ago  P 

A.  For  laughing  at  prayers  and  winking  in  the  singing  class  and 
whispering. 

Q.  Who  punished  you  for  that  P 

A.  Mr.  Wood. 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Wood  punish  you  P 

A.  He  took  me  up  in  my  room,  after  the  boys  went  off,  and  took  off 
my  pants. 

Q.  Did  he  punish  you  upon  your  buttocks  P 
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•  A.  On  my  legs. 

Q.  Did  he  punish  you  hard  ? 

A.  He  gave  me  eight  blows,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  before  that  you  were  punished? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  it  a  good  while  before  that  ? 

A.  It  was  a  while  afler  the  first  riot  took  place. 

tj.  Do  you  moan  the  riot  in  January  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Soon  after  the  riot  in  January  last,  you  were  punished  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir ;  the  next  Monday  night  after  that. 

Q.  What  for? 

A.  For  saying  that  Lewis  Otis  ought  to  be  thumped  for  helping  tlie 
officers  when  putting  down  the  riot. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  that  to  P 

A.  To  an  officer  and  a  lady. 

Q.  How  were  you  punished  for  that  P 

A.  My  clothes  were  taken  off— all  but  my  shirt. 

Q.  Who  punished  you  ? 

A.  Colonel  Shepherd. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  because  you  said  to  a  lady  teacher  that  who  ought 

to  be  thumped  ? 

A.  Lewis  Otis. 

Q.  For  helping  the  officers  to  hold  the  hose  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  hard  were  you  punished  at  that  time  by  Colonel  Shepherd? 

A.  He  called  me  up  about  twenty  minutes  before  the  boys  went  out, 
and  punished  me.  Ho  stopped  twice,  and  punished  me  a  thiixl  time,  and 
when  he  got  through  the  boys  had  gone. 

Q.  Did  he  Uilk  with  you  before  he  punished  you  P 

A.  He  asked  roe  what  statement  I  made,  and  I  told  him.  He  told  me 
to  take  off  my  jacket,  and  I  took  it  off.  ,  He  told  me  to  take  off  my  pants, 
and  he  wound  my  shirt  around  his  hand  up  to  my  shoulders. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)    Did  he  punish  you  with  a  strap  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Like  one  of  these  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  wider. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  you  were  punished  besides  these  two 
times?     • 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  good  while  before  that 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  deserved  punishment  on  these  two  occasions  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Q.  Both  times  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  hurt  you  severely  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  first  time,  when  Colonel  Shepherd  punished  you? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Do  you  think  you  were  punished  more  severely  than  yc"  -"'•^*  ♦*- 
have  been  punished  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q'.    You  do  not  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  tliink  you  deserved  all  you  got  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     (By  the  CnAiBMAN.)    Have  you  ever  been  punished  b 
in  the  sweat-box  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  once. 

Q.    How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

A.    Last  July. 

Q.    What  did  you  do  that  you  were  punished  for  P 

A.    Whispered  in  the  sewing-room. 

Q.    Well,  who  put  you  in  tho  box  ? 

A.    Miss  Currier  sent  me  to  Mr.  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Phillips  ] 

Q.    How  long  were  you  kept  in  there  ? 

A.    An  hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.    Did  you  think  you  were  severely  punished  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.    Was  it  more  severe  than  the  strap  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  but  I  think  it  was  more  than  I  deserved  for  *? 

Q.    Then  you  think  you  ought  not  to  have  been  put  in  the  I 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  that  the  only  time  you  were  put  in  tho  box  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  kept  in  there  P 

A.    An  hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.    Who  took  you  out  ? 

A.    Mr.  Phillips. 

Q.    The  same  officer  who  put  you  in  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  time  were  you  put  in  P 

A.    About  1  o'clock,  and  took  out  at  a  quarter  past  2. 

Q.    What  made  you  think  it  was  more  of  a  punishmei 
deserved  ? 

A.    Because  other  boys  in  the  same  room  were  laughing  a 
ing,  and  were  not  punished. 

Q.    Well,  if  they  had  been  punished,  should  you  have  thou^ 
punished  too  hard  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  I  should. 

Q.    Then,   the  reason  you  think  you  were  punished  tc 
because  other  boys  were  not  punished  at  the  same  time  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  for  the  same  thing. 

Q.    That  is  the  only  time  that  you  were  put  in  the  box,  yc 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    No,  sir. 
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u  generally  treated  kindly  in  the  sdiool  F 

r ;  I  am. 

rou  ever  treated  any  other  way  than  kindly  P 

r.  Allen.)    Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  for  what  yon  said  to 
cher,  yoa  ought  to  haye  been  thrashed  in  the  way  yon 

r ;  I  do. 

a  think  so,  then  P 

;  but  after  I  thought  it  oyer. 

when  did  you  begin  to  think  so  P 

rht  so  soon  after  the  punishment    I  thought  I  bad  done 

asked  Mr.  Shepherd  to  forgiye  me. 

lid  you  ask  his  forgiyeness  P 

le  got  through. 

a  ory  out  while  he  was  punishing  you  P 

r. 

a  say  he  punished  you,  and  then  left  off,  and  then  punished 

lished  me  once,  and  I  asked  him  to  let  me  go  to  the  water- 
let  me  go  then.    I  came  back,  and  he  punished  me  again, 
ou  crying  then  P 
r. 

rou  came  back  P 

went  again,  and  he  punished  me  again, 
as  the  third  time  P 
r. 

ink  you  deseryed  all  that  for  what  you  said  P 
r;  I  do. 
II  tell  him  you  were  sorry  before  the  third  time  P 

lid  you  say  P 

trying ;  I  came  in,  and  I  did  not  say  anything.    I  took  off 
1  he  went  at  me  again, 
here  any  marks  upon  your  body  P 
r. 

mg  were  the  marks  there  P 
days. 

were  they  P 
here  to  there  P 

rour  hips,  nearly  down  to  your  feet  P 
r. 

K)lor  were  they  P 

ind  blue,  and,  in  some  cases,  blood  was  drawn.    It  can^e  off 
when  I  went  to  bed. 

ink  you  deseryed  all  that  for  telling  this  lady  that  thia  boy 
lomped  P    How  long  haye  you  got  to  stay  here  ? 
y  here  till  my  majority,  I  haye  got  to  stay  six  jmnk 
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Q.  Have  you  seen  any  other  boys  here  showiixg  marks  of  punish- 
ment P 

A.  Callahan. 

Q.  How  long  after  ho  got  through  P 

A.  As  soon  as  he  got  through. 

Q.  What  kind  of  marks  P 

A.  Black  and  blua  all  around  his  neck. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  other  boy  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  John  Crowley. 

Q.  Where  were  the  marks  on  him  P 

A.  On  his  legs. 

Q.  What  kind  P 

A.  Black  and  blue. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  other  b6y  with  marks  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  don^t  think  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  boy  who  had  come  out  of  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  one. 

Q.  How  long  afterward  P 

A.  Just  as  soon  as  he  came  down. 

Q.  How  did  he  appear  P 

A.  Dripping  with  sweat. 

Q.  Clothes  wet  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  wet  through. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  had  been  in  there  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  talk  with  anybody  within  the  last  afternoon 
about  this  matter  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  at  all,  this  month  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  anybody  talked  with  you  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  officer  has  said  anytliing  to  you  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  teacher  said  anything  to  you  P 

A.  No,  sir- 

Q.  Has  any  other  party  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  you  were  coming  up  here  to-day  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  1  was  out  in  the  chair-shop  drilliug  with  the  military,  and 
was  called  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)    You  did  not  know  you  wore  coming  at  all  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  What  do  you  think  makes  your  hands  look  so 
purple  P 

Mr.  Dayis.    The  circulation  is  not  good. 

[The  witness,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  exhibited  his  person  where 
the  puni^ment  was  applied.] 

Q*  (By  Mr.  Allen.)    Who  did  you  receiye  that  punishment  from  f 
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eks  ago  last  Monday  night. 

days  ago.    Mr.  Wood,  who  stands  within  two  feet  of  you, 

as  that  for  ? 

spering  and  laughing  at  prayers,  and  winking  at  a  boy  in 
ss. 

If  tliat  is  tho  kind  of  punishment  the  boys  receive,  the 
need  to  make  a  record ;  the  evidence  of  it  can  be  found 
in  days  afterwards. 

llrDE.)     How  many  blows  did  he  say  he  gave  you  ? 
lie  gave  me  ten ;   then  he  said  he  gave  me  eight. 

0  you  think  P 

know,  sir;  I  never  counted. 

T.    I  would  ask  that  tho  record  of  punishments  by  Mr. 

iionlh  of  March  be  submitted  to  the  Committee. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  a  record  of  tlie  blows, 
not  make  them  until  the  end  of  the  month ;  they  can  be 

George  W.  Bennett— iSi£;orn. 
Chairman.)    How  old  are  you,  George  P 
2n  years  old,  the  29th  of  next  month, 
ig  have  you  been  here  ? 
irs. 

ire  you  from  P 
)ston. 

hool  are  you  in  now  P 
;  school, 
u  been  promoted  from  some  of  the  other  schools  ? 

J  scholarship,  or  good  behavior  P 

i  scholarship. 

u  been  promoted  for  good  behavior  P 

een  promoted  to  trust  places. 

)  you  mean ;  into  some  of  the  trust  houses  P 

1  was  taken  from  the  chair-shop,  and  ordered  into  the 

ere  you  punished  last  P 

►ur  or  five  months  ago. 

re  you  punished  then  ? 

3atlcy  punished  me  with  a  strap  on  the  baok  and  oyer  the 

y  hands. 

kuy  blows  P 

lot  tell,  sir.    He  punished  me  about  a  half  an  hoar. 

)ped  you  how  long  P 

alf  an  hour,  I  should  think. 
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Q.  What  had  you  been  doing  P 

A.  In  the  morning  I  was  talking  at  the  table,  and  he  told  me  to  go  to 
the  centre-table.  I  said  something  to  him  up  there,  and  he  came  down 
into  the  kitchen  after  me,  and  took  me  up  there  and  strapped  me. 

Q.  You  knew  you  had  done  wrong,  I  suppose  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  deserved  punishment  P 

A.  Not  so  much  as  I  got. 

Q.  Had  you  been  punished  before  that  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  before  P 

A.  Three  months. 

Q.  Who  punished  you  then  P 

A.  Mr.  Wheatley. 

Q.  What  for  P 

A.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was  for.   He  took  me  into  his  room  and  - 
strapped  me  one  night  when  his  wife  was  sick. 

Q.  Did  he  take  your  clothes  off  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Strapped  you  on  your  hand  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  deserved  punishment  at  that  time  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  punished  too  much  before  that  time  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  put  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  P 

A.  A  year  ago  last  January. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  in  there  a  year  ago  last  January  f 

A.  Half  a  day. 

Q.  What  was  your  offence  then  P 

A.  When  I  was  standing  in  the  line,  out  in  the  yard,  I  had  this  top 
button  of  my  jacket  unbuttoned. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  was  an  offence  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  my  neck  was  sore,  and  I  could  not  help  it.  If  I  buttoned 
up  my  jacket,  it  would  hurt  my  neck. 

Q.  Who  put  you  in  the  box  P 

A.  Mr.  Armitage. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  there  P 

A.  About  half  a  day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  deserved  punishment  then  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  in  the  box  the  last  time  P 

A.  About  a  month  ago. 

Q.  What  was  your  offence  then  P 

A.  Up  in  school  I  spoke  out  loud,  and  down  in  the  dining-room  Miss 
Clark  said  I  kicked  at  the  table. 

Q.  Did  you  kick  at  the  table  P  % 
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A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  do  anything  out  of  the  way  that  noon. 

Q.  Ton  were  put  in  the  box  for  talking  in  school ;  was  that  against 
the  rules  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  deserve  punishment  for  thatP 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  there  P 

A.  Two  days. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  was  too  severe  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  punishment  two  days  in  the  box  was  not  too  serere  for 
the  offence  you  committed ;  do  you  really  think  it  was  not  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  took  you  out  of  the  box  P 

A.  Mr.  Shepherd. 

Q.  You  were  put  in  in  the  morning  and  taken  out  at  night  or  at  noon, 
which  P 

A.  I  was  let  out  at  noon  to  go  to  the  water-closet. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  out  at  that  time  P 

A.  About  three  minutes. 

Q.  Then  put  back  again  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  kept  until  night  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  taken  out  and  put  to  bed. 

Q.  You  had  supper  before  being  put  to  bed  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  have  had  it,  but  I  did  not  want  it 

Q.  Did  you  have  breakfast  in  the  morning  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  then  put  in  the  box  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  taken  out  at  noon  P 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  out  P 

A.  About  three  minutes. 

Q.  And  then  taken  out  again  at  night  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  deserved  that  punishment  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  thought  so  at  the  time  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Because  I  knew  I  had  done  wrong. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  very  severe  punishment  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  n9t  think  the  box  is  a  very  severe  punishment,  as  you  have 
experienced  it  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)    Which  had  you  rather  do,— go  into  the  box, 
or  take  the  strap  P  , 
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A.  Go  into  the  box. 

Q.  (Bj  the  Chatrman.)    Did  the  aides  of  the  box  press  yon  hard  ? 

A.  Not  very  hard. 

Q.  Could  yoa  put  your  hand  up  to  your  face  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  put  it  down  Again  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  move  your  feet  up  and  down  a  little  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  sleep  in  the  box  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  are  the  only  two  times  you  have  been  punished,  you  say  P 

A.  In  that  box. 

Q.  That  was  a  month  ago  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  officers  usually  treat  you  kindly  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  promoted  for  good  conduct  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  promotion  was  it  P 

A.  From  the  chair-shop  to  the  front  part 

Q.  Are  you  trying  to  do  well  now  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  glad  of  it    You  say  Mr.  Wheatley  punished  you  with  a 

strap  for  about  a  half  an  hour ;  where  was  this  P 

A.  Up  in  the  little  entry,  near  the  office. 

Q.  Did  he  make  you  ta^^e  off  your  clothes  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  you  done  P 

A.  Talked  in  the  morning  at  the  table. 

Q.  Were  there  any  marks  left  where  he  struck  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Foi:  how  long  P 

A.  Three  or  four  days.  There  was  a  mark  across  my  neck,  and  he 
put  me  in  the  dormitory  so  nobody  would  see  it  When  he  saw  it,  one 
day,  he  asked  me  what  that  was  for,  and  I  told  him  it  was  where  he  hit  me 
with  the  strap ;  he  hit  me  side  of  the  head,  and  asked  me  what  I  was 

lying  about 

Q.  Did  he  hit  yon  on  the  side  of  the  head  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  fell  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  P 

A.  Up  in  the  littiie  room  of  the  officers. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  after  he  struck  you  P 

A.  I  did  not  say  anything. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  that  box,  did  you  perspire  freely  while  you  were 
there  P 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  cold. 
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Q.  All  the  time  you  were  there  P 

A.  Most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Did  jou  have  on  your  regular  clothes  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  -breathe  freely  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  put  in  in  the  morning,  after  break&st,  and  had 
no  dinner  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  dinner  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  it  came  night,  you  did  not  want  any  supper ;  why  not  P 

A.  Because  I  was  not  hungry ;  I  felt  sick. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  sick  before  you  went  into  the  box  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  had  been  in  the  box  about  an  hour,  how  did  you  feel  P 

A.  Tired  and  faint. 

Q.  In  two  hours,  how  did  you  feel  then  P 

A.  I  began  to  get  worse  by  and  by. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  after  you  had  been  in  there  four  or  five  hours  P 

A.  Sick  at  the  stomach. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  later  in  the  afternoon  P 

A.  Just  as  though  I  wanted  to  come  out. 

Q.  Well,  aft»r  you  came  out,  you  say  you  felt  so  sidk  yon  could  not 
eat  your  supper  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  the  next  day  P 

A.  The  next  day  it  was  better. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  sleep  that  day,  did  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  go  to  sleep  P 

A.  Between  11  and  12, 1  guess.  I  woke  up  when  the  bell  rang  for  the 
laborers  to  come  out  of  the  new  building. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  when  you  went  to  sleep  P 

A.  Tired  and  faint 

Q.  That  was  the  last  yon  knew  until  you  heard  the  bell  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  would  you  rather  do,  go  into  the  box  or  lodge  P 

A.  I  had  rather  go  into  the  box. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)     Why  P 

A.  If  you  go  into  the  box  you  do  not  lose  your  grade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Well,  if  you  did  not  lose  your  grade,  would 
you  rather  go  into  the  box  than  into  the  lodge  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  If  you  lost  your  grade,  you  would  be  considered 
a  bad  boy,  and  that  is  the  reason  you  preferred  the  box  to  the  lodge  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Otherwise,  you  would  call  the  box  the  hardest  punishment  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Have  you  got  any  father  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said,  I  believe,  you  did  not  think  some  of  these  put 
were  too  severe.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  according  as  punishn 
at  the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  were  at  home,  would  you  expect  your  father 
you  for  these  things  as  severely  as  you  are  punished  here  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  my  mother  would  not  allow  my  stepfather  to  pu 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  think  these  are  t 
punishments,  according  to  the  run  of  punishments  for  all  o£fenc 
institution  P 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Have  you  seen  marks  on  other  boys  \ 
been  punished  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Htde.  [Producing  a  record  book.]  Here  is  the  recoi 
punishments  of  Elmer  Lutz :  **  March  26,  Elmer  Lutz,  report 
Wood ;  offence,'whispering  and  laughing  at  prayers ;  kind  of  pui 
with  strap,  8  blows ;  effect  of  punishment,  good.** 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Allen,  how  long  do  you  wish  to  pursue 
in  one  direction  P  We  can  go  through  the  institution  and  aggrej 
mony,  but  I  do  not  see  the  importance  of  doing  so.  I  do  nol 
criticise  your  method  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  wish  to  make  one  suggestion ;  it  seems  to  me  t 
these  witnesses  are  called  by  the  members  of  the  sub-committe 
were  permitted  to  ask  questions,  instead  of  the  Chairman  going 
general  ground,  we  should  get  through  much  sooner. 

Mr.  Htde.  We  have  got  through  with  the  sub^sommittee  bo; 
really,  do  you  think  we  have  not  fairly  obtained  a  correct  idei 
the  punishments  have  been  in  this  institution  P  Of  course,  I  am 
go  on,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  really  the  substantial  facts  conce 
punishments  in  the  institution,  whatever  they  are,  have  already  ( 

The  Chairman.    We  can  go  on  until  tea-time. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  frank  to  say,  Mr.  Hyde,  that  it  seems  to  m 
facts,  as  they  have  appeared  during  the  last  three  or  four  hours 
that,  if  I  had  not  seen  them  with  my  own  eyes,  I  could  not  belj 
to  be  possible.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  have 
four  more  witnesses  called,  and  that  their  attention  should  1 
directly  to  the  point  we  wish  to  consider. 

Mr.  Htde.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  I  would  like  to  a 
Bigelow,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  called. 

Mr.  Prescott.  Mr.  Bigelow  has  appeared  before  this  Comm 
his  cross-examination  will  be  made  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Htde     That  will  be  all  right ;  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fw 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  it  would  be  well,  Mr.  Hyde,  to  have  hal 
more  of  these  witnesses  come  in  and  give  their  opinion.  I  am 
say  I  do  not  believe  any  boy  has  been  regularly  punished  in  thi 
tion  unless  he  deserved  some  pimishment,  or  imless  the  person 
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the  pnnishment  thought  he  did.  But  the  idea  of  a  man  calling  up  a  boy 
and  inflicting  these  injuries  is  simpl  j  horrible.  The  simple  question,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  this :  Are  the  punishments  too  severe,  and  has  a  proper 
record  been  kept  of  them  ?  And  I  think  such  witnesses  as  the  sub-com- 
mittee see  fit  to  call  should  appear  before  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  sub-conmiittee  has  not  any  more  to  do  with 
it  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Tompkins.    I  have  never  seen  these  boys  you  are  calling  now. 

The  Chaibman.    We  will  continue  the  examination  until  supper-time. 

FsEDSRiCK  MsixxBr-Swam. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)    How  long  have  you  been  here,  Frederick  ? 

A.  Going  on  three  years. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  now  P 

A.  Eighteen. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  P 

A.  I  live  in  Hubbardston. 

Mr.  Tompkins.    One  of  your  friends,  Mr.  Davis  P 
Mr.  Davis.    I  put  him  here.    I  complained  of  him,  and  I  regret  it  very 
much.    I  am  a  friend  to  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)    Did  you  ever  see  me  before  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  punished  in  this  institution  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  P 

A.  On  the  legs. 

Q.  With  the  strap  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  been  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  lodge  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  cold  water  poured  on  you  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  punished  with  the  strap  P 

A.  Three  times  on  the  legs. 

Q.  On  the  bare  legs  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pants  taken  off  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  first  time. 

A.  First,  for  whispering  In  school. 

Q.  Who  whipped  youP 

A.  Mr.  Wood. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  time  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  P 

A.  Two  weeks  ago. 

Q.  On  your  legs  P 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  whip  you  hard  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  make  any  marks  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Got  any  now  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gilbebt.)  Do  you  mean  this  was  the  first  tin 
last  time  P    Have  you  been  punished  twice  since  on  the  legs  P 

A     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  b 
ished  three  times  within  two  weeks  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tompkins.    That  is  what  yon  said. 

Mr.  Davis.    I  think  the  boy  is  confused. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Was  the  first  tune  you  were  ever  straj 
weeks  ago  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  were  ever  strapped  on  th< 
backP 

A.    On  Tuesday. 

Q.  What  Tuesday.  You  are  a  little  bit  disturbed ;  you  h 
punished  three  times  on  your  bare  legs  P 

Mr.  Htde.    You  probably  frighten  the  boy,  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis.    I  guess  he  saw  you,  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Prescott.    Give  the  boy  an  assurance  that  he  will  not  b 

Mr.  Davis  [to  the  witness.]  We  do  not  want  to  injure  yo 
this  is  a  Gommittee  of  the  Legislature,  and  they  want  you  t 
these  questions.  They  want  to  know  how  many  times  you  h 
punished,  as  nearly  as  you  can  remember  the  circumstances,  th 
and  the  kinds  of  punishments,  since  you  have  been  here  P  No^ 
you  have  been  punished  on  your  bare  legs  three  times ;  is  that 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  was  the  first  time  P    How  long  ago  P 

A.    Three  months  ago. 

Q.    You  have  been  here  three  years  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  was  not  strapped  on  your  bare  legs  until  three  moni 

A.    No,  sir.    • 

Q.    Who  strapped  you  P 

A.    Mr.  Brown. 

Q.    What  for  P 

A.    For  having  tobacco. 

Q.    How  many  blows  did  he  give  you  P 

A.    Seven. 

Q.    Gn  the  bare  legs  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  on  my  hands. 

Q.    When  was  the  next  time  P 

A.    I  was  put  in  the  lodge. 
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Q.  What  was  that  for? 

A.  For  mnnlDg  away, 

Q.  Well,  what  was  tiie  next  time  P 

A.  The  next  time,  I  whispered  in  school  P 

Q.  What  was  done  P 

A.  My  pants  were  taken  down. 

Q.  Strapped  on  your  bare  legs  P 

A.  Yos,  sir.* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)    Who  did  this  P 

A.  Mr.  Wood. 

Q.  How  long  ago  P 

A.  Two  weeks. 

Q.  How  many  blows  P 

A.  Eight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Then  yon  are  really  becoming  worse  and  worse, 
are  you  P 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yon  not  as  good  a  boy  as  yon  used  to  be,  two  or  three  years 

ago  P  You  gol  along  very  nicely  for  some  time,  and  now  it  seems  you 
have  been  punished  several  times  recently. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  I  have  disturbed  him ;  he  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand my  questions. 

Mr.  Htde.    Let  me  ask  him  some  questions  from  this  distance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htde.)    How  long  have  you  been  here  P 

A.  Three  years. 

Q.  When  you  first  came  here,  what  did  you  do ;  did  you  go  into  the 
sdioolP 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  P 

A.  I  did  not  do  anything. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  shop  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  the  shop  P 

A.  I  did  not  do  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  not  work  on  chairs  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  school  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  teacher  in  the  school  P 

A.  Miss  Danforth. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  the  chair-shop  P 

A.  Mr.  Armitage. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  outside  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  P 

A.  On  the  farm. 

Q.  Every  year,  have  you  worked  oxt  the  farm  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  also  been  promoted  in  any  way  P 
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A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  trust  house  P 

A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q. 

Which  one  P 

A. 

The  Garden  House. 

Q. 

Who  had  charge  of  it  P 

A. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Q. 

Now,  down  at  the  Garden  House,  what  did  you  do  P 

A. 

Run  away. 

Q. 

What  kind  of  work  did  you  do  P 

A. 

Made  chairs  in  the  winter. 

Q. 

Then  you  ran  away  from  there  P 

A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q. 

Where  did  you  go  to  P 

A. 

Down  to  Worcester. 

Q^ 

How  soon  did  you  come  back  P 

A. 

In  the  forenoon. 

Q. 

What  do  you  do  now  P 

A. 

Braid  chairs. 

Q. 

You  go  to  school,  too  P 

A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q. 

Who  is  your  teacher  in  school  P 

A. 

Miss  Campbell. 

Q. 

Which  class  are  you  in  P 

A. 

The  second. 

Q. 

Who  is  your  teacher  in  the  chair-shop  P 

A. 

Mr.  nnrnTniTiga- 

Q. 

Now,  we  will  ask  about  another  thing.    Have  you  ever 

punished  any  since  you  have  been  here,  by  anybody.    Tell  me  all 

it,  just  as  you  have  been  telling  me  about  the  shop  and  the  school. 

you  ever  been  punished  here  by  anybody  P 

A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q. 

Who  punished  youP 

A. 

Mr.  CummiDgs. 

Q 

How  did  Mr.  Cummings  punish  youP 

A. 

On  the  hands. 

Q. 

How  many  times  P 

A. 

Twice. 

Q. 

Gave  you  two  blows  P 

Mr.  AiXEK.    No,  at  two  different  times. 

Q. 

How  many  blows  did  he  give  you  P 

A. 

Seven. 

Q. 

What  for  P 

A. 

For  whispering  in  the  shop. 

Q. 

What  was  the  second  offence  for  P 

A. 

For  whispering  again  in  the  shop. 

Q. 

How  many  blows  did  he  give  you  the  second  time  P 

A. 

Seven. 
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anybody  else  ever  punished  you.    Has  Colonel  Shep- 
3d  youP 


sago. 

ing  chairs. 

r  times  did  he  strike  yon  P 

ount. 

'  many  P 

pants  on  or  off  P 

on  swap  chairs  with  P 

mybody  else  ever  punished  yon  here  P 

have  a  statement  to  make  about  this  boy  which  I  do  not 
n  down. 

he  statement  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  Committee  took  a  recess 
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Tenth  Hearikq — Evening  Ses 

James  McKay— Sworn. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)    How  old  are  you  P 

A.    Fifteen. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  here  P 

A.    Five  years  next  August. 

Q.    Do  you  recollect  having  some  trouble  with  Mr.  \^ 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  it  P 

A.  I  spelled  a  word  wrong,  and  he  told  me  to  com< 
I  went  half-way  out,  and  he  told  me  to  come  out  to  him 
do  it.    He  came  after  me,  and  I  took  my  slate  and  fired 

Q.    What  did  he  do  then  P 

A.  He  went  out  and  called  in  Mr.  Perkins,  an  office 
me.  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Faulkner  and  Mr.  Wood  < 
mugged  me. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  that  P 

A.    Licked  me  with  a  strap ;  and  he  choked  me. 

Q.    How  much  did  he  choke  you  P 

A.    He  choked  me  about  five  minutes. 

Q.    Did  he  hurt  you  very  badly  P 

A;    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  much  did  he  hurt  you  when  he  choked  you ! 

A.    I  could  not  breathe. 

Q.    Do  you  know  how  much  you  weigh  P 

A.    Ninety-six  pounds,  last  Saturday. 

Q.    When  they  whipped  you,  did  they  take  your  clotl 

A.  They  tried  to  take  them  off,  I  took  them  dow 
and  then  I  took  them  up,  and  he  hit  me  over  the  head  a 

Q.     What  with  P 

A.    A  strap. 

Q.    Did  he  take  your  trousers  down  first  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  strike  you  a  good  many  times  after  that  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  get  any  other  very  hard  whipping  1 

A.    I  got  mugged  by  Col.  Shepherd. 

Q.    What  was  that  for  P 

A.    Striking  a  boy  in  the  line. 

Q.    Did  he  take  your  clothes  off? 

A.    He  took  them  all  off  but  my  shirt. 

Q.    And  then  punished  you  with  a  strap  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  ago  was  that  P 

A.    About  when  I  ran  away,  or  a  little  while  after. 
70 
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IS  that ;  how  long  ago  P 

e  months,  I  think. 

ull  your  shirt  up  on  your  shoulders  when  he^struck  you  ? 

you  pretty  hard  P 

iave  any  marks  on  your  legs  P 

y  did  they  last  P 

week. 

1  ever  been  in  the  sweat-box  P 

ly  times  P 

les. 

le,  in  the  morning  ? 

ling,  I  was  put  in  at  the  first  bell. 

J  were  you  kept  there  ? 

pt  there  Saturday  afternoon  half  a  day,  and  was  in  the 

Q  before. 

3  it  seem  to  be  in  that  box  after  you  have  been  in  about 

n  to  feel  dizzy  and  sick. 

(el  so  all  the  time  you  are  in  there  P 

^ou  feel  when  you  come  out  P 
just  the  same  until  you  get  air. 
I  breathe  in  there  P 
reathe  much. 

ouble  you  to  breathe  all  the  time  you  are  in  there  ? 
hot. 
;weat  a  great  deal  P 

ir  clothes  wet  P 
and  the  collar  of  my  jacket 
1  walk  easily  when  you>  came  out  P 
rst  came  out  I  staggered  a  little. 
Iyde.)     How  many  times  have  you  been  in  the  box  P 
les. 
ever  been  in  the  lodge  P 

ly  times  P 

the  time  I  have  been  here. 

y  different  times  P 

low,  sir. 

lanyP 

y  times  have  you  been  punished  in  any  way  beside  the 

en  put  in  the  strait-jacket. 
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Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  in  that  ? 

A.  Forty  times  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  bad  boy,  have  you  not  P 

A.  Not  very  bad. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  punished  besides  the  times  you 

have  been  in  the  strait-jacket,  the  box,  and  the  lodge  ? 

A.  I  have  had  every  punishment  that  is  in  here. 

Q.  How  many  times  besides  these  P 

A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  whipped  ? 

A.  I  have  been  whipped  ever  since  I  have  been  in  here. 

Q.  How  many  times  P 

A^  Sometimes  two  times  a  day,  and  sometimes  one. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  punished  so  many  times  for  ? 

A.  Whispering  in  the  shop. 

Q*  What  else  ? 

A.  Calling  officers  names. 

Q.  Give  us  some  of  the  names  you  have  called  the  officers  ? 

A.  I  have  called  them  sons  of  bitches. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? 

A.  I  have  sworn  at  them. 

Q.  Anything  else  P 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  What  else  have  you  been  punished  for  ?    Did  you  ever  tell  any 

false  stories,  and  have  you  been  punished»fbr  them  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  every  time  I  told  them. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  told  them  P 

A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  am  pretty  good  at  that,  since  I  have  been  here  P 

Q.  You  have  told  them  a  good  many  times  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  has  been  one  of  your  great  troubles,  has  it  not  P  You  say 
a  thing  and  then  deny  it,  and  so  get  into  trouble  ?  Well,  now,  did  you 
ever  have  any  trouble  with  another  boy?  Did  you  ever  try  to  knife  a 
boyp 

A.  Buchan. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  about  that. 

A.  I  forget  what  he  said  to  me  one  day,  when  I  was  in  the  shop.  I 
took  the  awl  and  stuck  it  in  his  knee. 

Q.  Right  through  his  patits,  into  his  knee  P 

A.  I  made  his  leg  sore. 

Q.  How  long  was  his  leg  sore  P 

A.  Two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  You  hurt  him  a  good  deal,  did  you  not  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  punished  for  that. 

A.  Put  in  the  dormitory. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  there  ? 

A.  About  two  weeks. 
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>u  think  of  something  else  you  have  done  since  you  have 

d  a  boy  not  long  ago. 

)r  boy  P 

r ;  he  came  in  to  pile  chairs  from  the  back  door,  and  came 

inch.    I  told  him  to  get  out  of  the  road,  and  he  would  not 

nmenced  fooling  with  my  knife,  and  went  to  strike  me,  and 

the  arm  with  it ;  he  commenced  fooling  again,  and  I  stuck 

r 
>• 

ng  else  P    Let  us  have  the  whole  of  it ;  we  want  the  whole 
.  long^tory,  is  it  not? 
r. 

pve  it  to  us,  whatever  it  is  P 
remember. 

et  us  have  what  you  remember  P 

Donovan  mugged  me  once.  I  had  my  water  in  the  c€l], 
chuck  it  on  a  boy,  and  I  chucked  it  in  his  face ;  so  he  took 
my  pants  off,  and  made  me  bend  over  a  trunk,  and  mugged 
he  put  me  in  a  strait-jacket  with  eight  straps.  Next  day  he 
lodge,  and  down  in  the  dungeon  at  night  He  mugged  me 
1  in  the  dungeon, 
ng  else  you  have  done  here  P 
I  know  of. 

t  believe  you  have  told  us  all ;  you  have  only  told  us  about 
9  boys  and  throwing  a  vessel  in  an  officer^s  face,  and  telling 
nber  of  lies.  Could  you  not  think  of  something  else  P  We 
le  of  it ;  you  will  feel  better  after  you  get  it  all  out  I  notice 
5  spoken  of  having  been  punished  for  cutting  a  chair ;  how 
that  so  P 

about  that  P 

chair  in  the  shop,  and  Mr.  Shepherd  mugged  me. 

LOW,  is  there  anything  else  you  can  think  of  P    Don't  you 

boy  and  give  him  a  good  one  P    Didn't  you  ever  fight  any  ? 

*.  Allen.)    You  stated  you  had  had  all  the  punishments 

^at  is  there  beside  the  lodge,  strait-jacket,  box,  and  strap  P 

nmitory. 

ire  lodsed  in  P 

T&s  done  while  you  were  in  the  strait-jacket  P 

%ken  from  the  lodge  and  put  into  the  strait-jacket.    I  had 

Q,  and  he  took  me  down  in  the  lodge  and  took  one  of  the 

hen  he  took  me  down  there,  he  put  me  in  the  dungeon ; 

he  strap  and  mugged  me,  and  locked  the  door,  and  kept 

11 12  o'clock  at  night. 

d  you  tell  so  many  lies  here  P    Why  did  you  say  you  did 

when  you  did  P 

off  from  the  punishment ;  I  did  not  want  to  be  punished. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Hold  on.  I  have  found  t^ 
is  one,  for  striking  Richardson;  how  about  that 
that? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  give  him  a  good  one  ? 

A.  I  didn^t  strike  him  a  fair  whack,  right  out ; 
something  away  from  me,  and  I  pushed  him  bacl 
up,  and  we  pushed  each  other,  and  I  hit  him  in  the 

Q.    He  let  you  alone,  did  he  not,  afterwards  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  here  is  another  thing.  Do  you  knoT 
Clark  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  was  it  with  you  and  Clark  P 

A.    I  struck  him,  in  school. 

Q.    Well,  let  us  have  that. 

A.    He  snatched  a  hat  from  me,  and  I  struck  hii 

Q.    A  good  one,  did  you  ? 

A.    As  good  as  I  could  give  him. 

Q.    Whereabouts  did  you  fetch  him  one  P 

A.    Hit  him  in  the  mouth. 

Q.    How  did  he  like  it  P 

A.    He  conmienced  to  cry. 

Q.    Did  you  give  him  another  one,  then  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  finished  him  with  one  blow.  Well,  ] 
your  memory ;  don't  you  think  there  was  any  moi 

A.    I  struck  Bums  in  the  line. 

Q.    How  did  you  fetch  him  P 

A.    He  was  laughing,  and  I  turned  round  and  g 

Q.    A  good  one  P 

A.    I  did  not  get  a  fair  chance. 

Q.    Was  there  any  other  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Did  you  ever  see  an  ofS 
faceP 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  Bigelow. 

Q.    Who  did  he  strike  P 

A.    He  struck  me,  when  I  first  came  here. 

Q.    What  with  P 

A.    His  fist. 

Q.    Where  did  he  strike  you  P 

A.    On  the  cheek. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  him  strike  other  boys  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  any  other  officer  strike  a  boy 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Don't  you  suppose  you  co 
without  any  trouble  by  trying  hard  P 
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i  so. 

you  tryP 
r. 
Well,  suppose  you  try  it  for  a  year.    I  will 

I  would  behave  so  well,  I  would  get  out  of  1 
best  boy  in  the  school,  and  get  out  of  it. 

JocEPH  Cahoon — 8wom. 
r.  Allek.)    How  old  are  you  P 
en,  the  20th  of  last  month. 
>ng  have  you  been  here  ? 
know  exactly ;  I  think  about  14  months, 
rou  been  punished  severely  ? 
r. 

been  mugged. 

omP 

.  Shepherd. 

ras  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  you  ? 

not  give  me  anything  but  what  I  needed, 
ras  it  done  P    On  what  part  of  your  person  P 

l^ands. 

rou  ever  been  punished  on  your  naked  body  ? 
r. 

trs  taken  down  P 
r. 
was  that  P 

omP 

.  Shepherd. 

forP 

;  to  run  away. 

i^ou  ever  been  confined  in  the  sweat-box  P 

lodge  P 

r. 

)ng  at  any  one  time  P 

7-one  days. 

forP 

yes  sent  me  there. 

rorP 

I I  was  humming  in  school,  but  I  wasn't.    1 1 

ard  did  Colonel  Shepherd  strap  you  at  that 
id  over  in  that  way  P 

What  time  do  you  mean  P 
r.  Allen.)    Did  you  ever  have  water  poured 
r. 
P 
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A.  In  the  lodge. 

Q.  What  was  the  water  put  on  you  for  P 

A.  Mr.  Hayes  put  it  on  me. 

Q.  What  for  P 

A^  Giving  him  back  words. 

Q.  What  clothes  had  you  on  ? 

A.  My  shirt. 

Q.  Nothing  else  P 

A.  My  stockings. 

Q.  Nothing  else  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  water  played  upon  you  P 

A.  I  could  not  tell ;  I  should  think  about  half  an  hour. 

Q.  From  the  steam-pump  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  tell  where  it  came  from. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  hard  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  were  you  in  P 

A.  Standing  up. 

Q.  Did  you  call  out,  or  say  anything  P 

A.  I  told  him  to  put  it  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  You  said  Mr.  Hayes  put  you  down 
zing  in  the  school,  and  you  gave  him  some  words ;  was  thi 
put  the  water  on  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  after  you  got  down  thei 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  told  him  to  put  it  on. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  P  Did  you  say  it  in  an  i; 
of  way  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  anything  more  you  said  to  him  P 

A.  Something,  but  I  do  not  remember  it 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  you  were  kept  down  in  the  lodge 
daysP 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  got  sorry  for  it,  did  he  let  you  outP 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  good  boy  since  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  other  officer  present  at  the  time  Mr.  Hay< 
water  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WhoP 

A.  Mr.  Bigelow,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Cummings — I  do  not 
rest 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Phillips  said  anythi] 
he  was  applying  the  water  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember ;  I  could  not  hear. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  P 
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t  remember ;  jnst  before  Mr.  Phillips  went  away. 

ou  are  getting  on  nicely  P 

^ 

r.  Allen.)    How  much  do  you  weigh  P 

ndred  and  fifty. 

e  Chaibman.)    Were  there  any  marks  left  on  you  when  yon 

iP 

David  Cowhet— flfttTom. 
r.  Allen.)    How  old  are  you  P 
en. 

mg  have  you  been  here  P 
^ears  next  July, 
ou  been  punished  hard  here  P 
pretty  hard. 
? 

)r  running  away,  and  once  for  telling  a  lie. 
>ng  ago  was  that  P 
(t  time  was  a  year  ago  last  December,  or  somewhere  around 

W2L8  that  for  P 
nning  away, 
lunished  you  P 
lepherd. 

ny  pants  off. 

he  strap  P 

r. 

ir  naked  person  P 

r. 

eaye  any  marks  P 

r. 

>ng  were  these  marks  there  P 

ot  remember. 

lany  times  did  he  strike  you  P 

1  or  seventeen. 

unished  you  the  other  time  P 

epherd. 

forP 

ling  a  lie. 

ong  ago  P 

}t  remember. 

id  he  do  it  P 

ny  pants  down. 

IT  naked  person  P 

r. 

!^ou  ever  in  the  sweat-box  P 

r. 

ong  ago  P 
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A.  A  year  ago  last  December. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  in  there  P 

A.  Seven  days,  except  a  few  hours. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  they  put  you  in  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  At  the  first  bell ;  I  think  at  half-past  five. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  breakfast  before  you  went  in  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  they  take  you  out  ? 

A.  Sometimes  quarter  past  six,  and  sometimes  quarter  past  seven. 

Q.  At  night? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  dinner  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  take  you  out  during  the  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  it  seem  to  be  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  It  was  cold  when  I  was  there ;  it  was  in  December. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  there  ? 

A.  You  have  a  pain  in  your  stomach  all  the  time. 

Q.  Can  you  breathe  easily  there  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  when  you  came  out  at  night  ? 

A.  I  felt  stiff  and  cold. 

Q.  There  is  no  fire  there  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  very  cold  while  you  were  in  there  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  move  your  arms  while  you  were  there ;  could  you  raise 

them  up  P 

■  A.  My  hands  were  behind  me,  but  I  could  get  the  strap  off  if  I  wanted 
to. 

Q.  Were*your  hands  strapped  behind  youP 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  the  time  except  half  a  day. 

Q.  How  many  days  in  succession  P 

A.  Pretty  nearly  seven. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  cold  water  played  on  you  in  the  lodge  P 

A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Ever  had  the  strait-jacket  on  P 

A.  Once. 

Q.  Which  is  the  worst,  the  strait-jacket  or  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  The  sweat-box. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     Were  your  hands  swollen  at  all  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)    You  are  not  in  the  lodge  now,  are  you  P    Have 
you  been  in  the  lodge  within  a  few  days  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    How  long  since  you  have  been  punished  at  all  P 

A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  It  is  a  good  while  P 
71 
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Qg  along  nicely  P 

have  no  more  trouble  P 

ng  promoted  ? 

you  were  ever  punished  more  than  you  deserved  at 


[)d,  did  it  not  P 
good, 
been  a  better  boy  since  P 

in  more  careful  to  observe  the  rules  P 

3U  punished  for,  besides  telling  a  lie  P 

y- 

happen  to  run  away  P 

;ame  here,  two  boys  ran  away,  and  tliey  said  they  did 
.side.  He  said  he  did  not  want  to  have  any  excuses, 
to  come  outside,  they  could.  I  asked  him  if  I  could 
broke  his  stick  over  my  back.  Then  he  said  I  was 
Bind  I  thought  I  might  as  well  get  punished  for  run- 

:to. 

ivay.    How  long  were  you  gone  P 
jet  away  more  than  once  P 


ling  else  you  have  done  that  you  were  punished  for  ? 

e  chapel, 
mean  P 
low. 
him  good  P 

you? 

mnished  for  that  P 

lunish  you  P 

boy  you  kicked  P 

him  more  than  once  P 
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Q. 

How  many  times  ? 

A. 

I  was  fooling  with  him  about  ten  minutes. 

Q. 

(By  Mr.  Allen.)    Were  you  angry  with  that  boy  ? 

A. 

No.  sir. 

Q. 

(By  Mr.  Hyde.)    It  was  all  in  fun,  but  it  was  during  the  service  ? 

A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q. 

What  else  ? 

A. 

I  got  punished  in  other  ways. 

Q. 

(By  Mr.  Allen.)    What  other  ways  P 

A. 

I  have  been  put  in  the  braces. 

Mr.  Htde.    That  is  where  they  play,  by  sitting  on  the  brace. 

Richard  Young — Sworn, 

Q. 

(By  Mr.  Aixen.)    How  old  are  you  ? 

A. 

Thirteen. 

Q. 

How  long  have  you  been  here  P 

A. 

Two  years. 

Q. 

Have  you  been  whipped  since  you  have  been  here  ? 

A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q. 

By  whom  P 

A. 

By  Mr.  Wood. 

Q^ 

How  long  ago  was  it  P 

A. 

About  two  months  ago. 

Q. 

What  was  it  for  P 

A. 

Not  getting  my  lesson  in  school. 

Q. 

How  did  he  whip  you  ? 

A. 

Took  off  my  pants. 

Q. 

And  your  jacket  ? 

A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q. 

Leave  anything  on  but  your  shirt  P 

A. 

No,  sir ;  he  took  off  my  pants  and  jacket. 

Q. 

What  did  he  whip  you  with  ? 

A. 

With  a  strap. 

Q. 

One  like  either  of  these  P 

A. 

One  like  this.     [The  lighter  one.] 

Q. 

How  many  times  did  he  strike  you  P 

A. 

I  dont  know. 

Q. 

Did  he  leave  any  marks  on  you  P 

A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q. 

How  long  after  P 

A. 

Six  or  seven  days. 

Q. 

Was  that  the  last  time  you  were  whipped  P 

A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q. 

Did  it  bleed  at  all  where  he  struck  you  P 

A. 

Yes,  sir.     [Witness  exhibited  the  marks  on  his  body.] 

Q. 

Are  these  three  black  and  blue  marks  on  your  thigh  where  you 

ere 

whipped  two  months  ago  P 

A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLBEBT.    He  don't  know  that. 
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Mr.  Allen.)    Have  you  had  a  whipping  there  since  ? 

sir. 

[lat  where  the  blows  were  ? 

*  sir. 

w  long  were  you  sore  after  you  were  whipped? 

en  or  eight  days. 

re  you  ever  put  in  the  sweat-box  ? 

\  sir. 

it  whipping  was  for  not  getting  your  lesson  P 

I,  sir. 

Mr.  Htde.)    What  have  you  been  doing  since  the  time  you 
iped? 

d  not  get  any  lesson. 

ean,  what  have  you  been  doing  P     Haven^t  you  fooled  round 
oysP 

sir. 
7Q  you  fooled  round  in  your  bunk  P 

sir. 
3e  at  all  P 

sir. 
at  else  have  you  been  punished  for  since  you  were  here  P 

whispering. 

James  Malonet — Sworn, 
'  Mr.  Allex.)     How  old  are  you  P 
tail  be  18  the  23d  of  this  month. 
w  long  have  you  been  here  P 
0  years  and  four  months, 
re  you  been  punished  here  P 
Lce. 
ereP 

the  hands. 
f  other  way  P 
sir. 

re  you  been  in  the  sweat-box  P 
as  punished  once  two  weeks  in  the  lodge.    I  was  taken  out  of 

re  you  ever  been  in  the  sweat-box  P 
sir ;  I  have  been  in  the  lodge. 
'  Mr.  Hyde.)    When  you  were  taken  out  of  bed,  what  was  it 

^ng. 

»y  gave  you  a  couple,  and  you  went  back  and  did  not  sing  ? 

i,  sir. 

hanged  your  tune  P 

>,  sir. 

William  Buchan — Sworn, 
'  the  Chairman.)    How  long  have  you  been  in  this  institution  ? 
D  years  and  four  months. 
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Q.  How  old  are  you  P 

A.  Seventeen. 

Q.  Where  is  your  home  P    . 

A.  At  East  Milton. 

Q.  What  school  are  you  in  P 

A.  The  third  school. 

Q.  You  used  to  be  in  the  fourth  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  punished  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  by  ? 

A.  By  Mr.  Rice  and  Mr.  Davis. 

Q.  HowP 

A.  On  my  head  and  hands. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  strapped  with  your  clothes  off? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  punished  for  P 

A.  For  doing;  things  wrong. 

Q.  What  wrong  things  did  you  do  when  Mr.  Rice  punished  you  P 

A.  There  was  some  paper  on  the  fourth  school  desk,  and  the  boys  told 

me  to  go  up  and  get  it,  and  I  went  and  got  it  with  Lombey,  and  we  were 
both  punished  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  you  had  disobeyed  the  rules  when  you  were  pun- 
ished P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  put  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  Once. 

Q.  When  was  that  P 

A.  Mr.  Wood  put  me  up  there. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  P 

A.  Pretty  nearly  two  days. 

Q.  Put  in  in  the  morning  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  at  9  o^clock. 

Q.  Were  you  taken  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day  P 

A. '  No,  sir ;  in  the  night-time. 

Q.  Were  you  not  taken  out  fix>m  the  time  you  were  put  in  in  the 
morning  till  night  P 

A.  I  went  to  the  water-closet,  and  was  put  in  next  day,  and  stayed 
there  all  day. 

Q.  What  had  you  done  that  you  were  put  in  for  P 

A.  Put  my  foot  on  the  paint  and  scratched  the  paint  off  P 

Q.  You  knew  you  had  done  wrong  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  did  not  think  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  been  punished  since  this  time  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  made  a  promise  to  Mr.  Shepherd  to  behave  myself,  and 
I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  like  Mr.  Shepherd  P 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  like  him. 

Q.  You  never  was  in  the  box  excepting  that  time  P 
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is  the  hardest  panishment,  the  box  or  tfa 

K.  is  the  hardest. 

.  Peescott.)    You  were  first  panished 


d  he  punish  you  P 

back,  over  the  head,  and  on  the  hands. 

take  off  any  part  of  your  clothes  P 


:  off  my  jacket 

strap  you  over  the  back  P 

leave  any  marks  P 
black  and  blue  marks. 
Dg  did  they  remain  there  P 
k  week, 
on  soreP 

r  he  struck  you  over  the  head ;  did  he  li 

;  there  is  one  there, — a  blue  spot  [sho\« 

ck]. 

it  mark  caused  by  a  blow  P 

so,  about  a  year  ago. 

kve  you  that  blow  P 

e,  I  guess. 

io  it  with  the  strap  P 

ind  of  a  strap  did  he  use  P 

3  one  of  these.    It  was  longer,  and  one  < 

mean  one  end  was  thicker  than  the  othc 

I  flat  or  a  round  strap  P 
trap. 
Rice  punish  boys  much  P 

.  see  him  punish  boys  P 

;  I  have  seen  him  whip  Lombey. 

i  he  punish  him  P 

i  him  about  50  on  each  hand.    His  han 

e  him  a  lot  of  bend-overs. 

^ke  off  his  clothes  P 

but  it  is  just  as  bad. 
)re  Shea  and  Bums  punished  by  P 
Davis. 

see  him  punish  Burns  P 
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A.  No,  sir.  I  saw  him  when  he  came  down,  with  his  hand  all  black 
and  blue.    He  said  he  struck  him. 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Gartland  boy  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  about  his  being  punished  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  in  school  one  day,  and  Mr.  Rice  said  there  was  an 
example  that  was  not  right.  He  told  Gartland  to  go  out  into  the  floor, 
and  he  would  not  do  it.  He  took  up  his  slate  and  flung  it  at  him.  That 
was  on  Friday  night.  On  Saturday,  after  bathing,  he  punished  him  all 
over  the  back. 

Q.    Did  you  see  it  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  heard  of  it 

Q.    You  do  not  know  of  any  boy  that  saw  him  punish  Gartland  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  Gartland  make  any  outcries;  did  youP  Did  you 
see  Gartland  alter  he  was  dead  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  any  marks  of  punishment  on  him  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  he  was  in  the  coffin. 

Q.    He  did  not  have  any  marks  of  punishment  on  his  face  at  all  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  time  were  you  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    About  February  or  March. 

Q.    This  last  February  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  were  you  put  in  by  P 

A.    By  Mr.  Wood. 

Q.    What  were  you  put  in  for  P 

A.  For  putting  my  foot  on  the  paint.  I  was  not  thinking  of  it,  and 
my  foot  went  up  on  to  the  paint  and  took  it  off. 

Q.    You  were  put  in  the  sweat-box  for  two  days  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  your  hands  strapped  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  pressed  in  tightly  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  u^on  youP  Did  your  hands  or  your  feet 
swell ;  did  you  feel  any  particularly  bad  effects  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  not  sick  at  all  in  the  box  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    When  you  were  taken  out  at  night,  were  you  given  your  supper  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  bread  and  water. 

Q.  Have  you  been  punished  in  any  other  way  than  you  have  related 
to  the  Committee  P 

A.    Not  since  that  time. 

Q.    Were  you  before  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    By  whom  P 
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A.  By  Mr.  Davis  and  by  Mr.  Dudley. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Davis  here  now  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  away. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Dudley  here  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  away. 

Q.  How  long  ago  were  you  punished  by  these 

A.  Two  or  three  months  ago. 

Q.  How  were  you  punished  by  Mr.  Davis  P 

A.  He  took  me  out  and  strapped  me  on  the  har 

Q.  Did  you  carry  any  marks  on  your  legs  P 

A.  About  two  days. 

Q.  How  were  you  punished  by  Mr.  Dudley  ? 

A.  On  my  hands. 

•  Q.  What  did  Mr.  Davis  punish  you  for? 

A.  For  whispering  in  school  on  Sunday.    Nexi 

Q.  Have  you  been  punished  in  any  other  way, 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  put  on  bread  and  wat< 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  boys  that  have  beei 
carried  marks  of  their  punishment  any  oonsiderab 

A.  Nobody  but  Lombey. 

Q.  Are  you  being  confined  in  the  lodge  now  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  P 

A.  Since  Monday. 

Q.  What  are  you  being  confined  for  P 

A.  For  throwing  the  keys  of  an  officer. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  the  officer  P 

A.  I  was  out  in  the  yard,  and  he  told  me  to  go 
caught  me  by  the  collar.  His  bunch  of  keys  fell  c 
and  ripped  the  buttons  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gilbert.)  What  do  you  say  is  tl 
confined  in  the  lodge  P 

A.  Throwing  an  officer's  keys. 

Q.  What  did  you  throw  them  for  P 

A.  I  picked  them  up,  and  tossed  them. 

Q.  You  threw  them  away  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  reason  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  disturbance  P/ 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didnt  you  make  some  disturbance  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of.  Perhaps  I  mig 
yardr 

Q.  Didn't  you  make  some  disturbance  in  the  y 
be  put  into  the  lodge  P 

A.  There  was  a  disturbance  in  the  yard,  but  I  -% 

Q.  You  got  the  keys  of  the  officer  P 

A.  Yes«  sir, 
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Joseph  MoDebmott. — Sworn, 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    How  long  have  you  been  here,  Joseph  P 

A.    Two  years,  the  25th  of  this  month. 

Q.    Where  do  you  come  from  P 

A.    Lynn. 

Q.    How  old  are  you  P 

A.    Fifteen. 

Q.    Have  you  been  punished  many  times  since  you  have  been  in  the  ^ 

institution  P 

A.    Not  very  many. 

Q.    How  many  P    Dont  you  remember  exactly  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  been  punished  more  severely  some  times  than  others  P  . 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  were  you  punished  most  severely  P    How  long  since  yon 
were  punished  P 

A.    Four  weeks  ago.  ' 

Q.    What  for  P 

A.    Laying  a  plot. 

Q.    You  were  in  a  plot ;  what  for,  to  break  out  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  to  throw  bowls. 

Q.    Did  you  throw  any  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Your  plot  was  discovered  P  \ 

A.    Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.    What  punishment  did  you  receive  P 

A.    I  was  put  in  the  dormitory. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  stay  P 

A.    Four  weeks. 

Q.    You  have  been  released,  have  yon  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  punished  in  any  way  P 

A.    No,  sir.  J 

Q.    Have  you  been  punished  by  being  struck  on  the  bare  back  since  ; 

you  have  been  here  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have  not  had  my  shirt  off,  but  I  have  had  my  jacket  off. 

Q.    Well,  who  were  you  punished  by  P 

A.    By  Mr.  Bigelow. 

Q.    What  for  P 

A.    Not  going  to  the  centre-table. 

Q.    How  much  did  he  punish  yon  P 

A.    Not  very  much. 

Q.    Did  he  punish  you  on  the  bare  skin  P 

A.    I  had  my  shirt  on. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  punished  on  the  bare  skin  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  once,  on  my  legs. 

Q.    Who  punished  you  P 

A.    Mr.  Shepherd. 

Q.    How  many  times  have  yon  been  punished  on  your  bare  akin  P 
72 
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a  ever  been  in  the  lodge  P 

ny  times? 

a  ever  been  in  the  sweat-box  P 

ny  times  P 

tP 

not  going  to  the  centre-table  for  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  Mr. 
me  in  once  for  whisperiDg  in  the  shop. 
Prescott.)    How  long  were  you  in  the  sweat-box  P 

ne  in  the  day  were  yon  pat  in  P 
)ast  seven  o^clock  in  the  morning, 
remained  until  what  time  P 
er  supper. 
Lg  taken  out  at  all  P 
I  was  taken  out  once.  / 

g  were  you  out  then  P 
ve  minutes. 

u  pressed  into  the  box  tightly  P 
not  very. 
m  get  your  hands  up  and  down  P 

suffer  any  ill-effects  from  being  confined  in  the  box  P 

but  it  did  not  smell  very  good  up  there. 

w  long  were  you  kept  in  the  second  time  P 

ay. 

3re  you  put  in  for  then  P 

g  in  a  plot. 

)u  were  in  the  sweat-box,  could  you  breathe  freely  P    You 

ny  inconvenience  there,  did  you  P 

not  have  any  swelling  of  the  hands  or  feet  P 

g  were  you  in  it  P 

'  four  hours. 

re  you  put  in  by  P 

Mgelow. 

5re  you  put  in  for  P 

going  to  the  centre-table. 

u  been  punished  by  the  strait-jacket  P 

tP  -         . 

ing  loud  in  the  hall. 

g  were  you  in  the  strait-jacket  P 
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A.  I  went  in  in  the  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Bemis  took  me  ont  at  supper- 
time. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  punished  over  the  body  so  that  you  have  had 
marks  upon  your  person  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  boys  that  have  been  so  severely  punished  in 
the  institution  that  they  have  shown  the  effects  of  the  punishment  upon 
their  persons  afterward? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    When  you  behave  yourself,  you  are  treated  well,  are  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Tou  said  you  were  engaged  in  a  plot  awhile  ago  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Who  were  with  you  P 

A.    Bums  and  Garrity. 

Q.    To  throw  bowls  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  to  throw  bowls  at  Mr.  Wheatley  P 

Q.    Are  you  in  the  lodge  now  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    For  what  P 

A.    For  hollering  in  the  yard. 

Q.    How  long  ago  was  that  P 

A.    Thursday  night. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  the  lodge,  since  then  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  went  down  Friday  afternoon. 

Q.    The  next  day  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  never  been  very  severely  punished  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  you  received  you  deserved,  did  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  K  you  had  been  a  good  boy,  you  would  not  have  been  puni^ed, 
would  you  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  punished,  unless  you  conunitted  some  dis- 
obedience, have  you  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  are  treated  well,  are  you,  when  you  do  right  P 

Mr.  Prescott.    Is  this  one  of  the  boys  that  was  asked  for  P 

Mr.  Htde.    He  is  one  that  was  asked  for  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  This  is  the  boy  you  spoke  with  in  the  lodge  this 
morning. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    I  spoke  with  you  this  morning,  did  I P 

A.    Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Prescott.    Bring  us  in  Femald  and  Davis. 

George  Davis — Sworn, 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    How  old  are  you  P 
A.    Nineteen. 
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How  long  have  yon  been  here  P 
Two  years  and  eight  months. 
Whore  did  you  come  from  P 
New  York. 

Ton  came  from  some  town  in  the  State  P 
Yes,  sir ;  from  Homellsville. 

When  you  came  here,  from  what  town  did  you  come  P 
From  South  Brookfield. 

How  have  you  conducted  yourself  since  you  have  been  here  P 
By  behaving  myself  since  this  last  time  I  ran  away  P 
When  did  you  run  away  ? 
About  two  months  ago. 
How  long  were  you  away  ? 
One  day. 

Were  you  captured,  or  did  you  come  back  of  your  own  accord  P 
I  was  captured. 

How  have  you  been  punished  sinoe  you  have  been  in  this  instita- 
Have  you  been  punished  by  being  strapped  P 
No,  sir. 

You  never  had  an  officer  strike  you  with  a  strap  P 
Yes,  I  liave. 

Who  has  punished  yon  with  a  strap  P 
Mr.  Armitage. 

What  did  he  punish  you  forP 
For  kicking  a  foot-ball  after  the  whistle  had  blown. 
Have  you  ever  been  punished  with  the  strap  by  any  other  officer  P 
No,  sir. 

Have  yon  over  been  confined  in  the  sweat-box  P 
Yes,  sir. 

What  were  you  put  in  there  for  P 
For  running  away  that  day. 
Who  were  you  put  in  by  P 
Mr.  Shepherd. 

How  long  were  you  kept  there  P 
Three  days. 

What  time  were  you  put  in  in  the  morning  P 
About  seven  o^clock,  I  think. 
What  time  were  you  taken  out  at  night  P 
Mr.  Phillips  used  to  take  me  out  about  seven  o^clock  at  night  P 
Were  you  taken  out  at  all  during  the  day  P 
Yes,  sir. 

For  how  long  a  time  were  you  taken  out  P 
For  two  or  three  minutes. 
You  were  in  there  three  days  in  succession  P 
Yes,  sir. 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  punishment  upon  you,  so  far  as  it 
3d  you  physically  P 
It  did  not  affect  me  much. 
Did  you  experience  any  iU-effecls  from  it  P 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they  P 

A.  I  had  a  pain  in  my  back.' 

Q.  Could  you  move  your  hands  up  and  down  in  the  box  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  very  well. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  punished  by  confinement  in  the  sweat-box  at 
any  other  time  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  over  sick  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  punished  in  any  other  way  than  you  have  related  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How? 

A.  I  was  put  in  the  lodge  a  little  while  ago. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  there  P 

A.  Six  days. 

Q.  What  were  you  put  in  for  P 

A.  For  not  going  to  the  centre-table. 

Q.  Are  you  fed  when  in  the  lodge  P  • 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  bread  and  water. 

Q.  You  have  all  the  bread  you  want  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  wore  in  the  sweat-box,  how  were  you  fed  P 

A.  Morning  and  night;  three  slices  of  bread  in  the  morning  and 
throe  at  night. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  dinner  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  punished  in  any  other  way  than  you  have  stated  to 

the  Committee  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

James  Fernald— 5t«^om. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)    How  old  are  you  P 

A.  Eighteen  last  November. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  at  Westborough  P 

A.  Three  years  next  May. 

Q.  To  what  town  do  you  belong  P 

A.  Newburyport 

Q.  What  class  are  you  now  in  ? 

A.  In  the  third  class. 

Q.  Have  you  been  punished  in  the  institution  at  any  time  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  punished  for  P 

A.  For  running  away. 

Q.  How  were  you  punished  P 

A.  My  clothes  were  taken  off. 

Q.  Then  you  vere  strapped  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  P 

A.  By  Col.  Shepherd. 
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Thon  was  that  P 

Imost  two  years  ago. 

^ere  jou  strapped  hard  ? 

es,  sir. 

7ere  yoa  ever  strapped  after  that  P 

es,  sir. 

^ho  by  ? 

[r.  Shepherd. 

iTere  your  clothes  on  or  oflf  P 

C 

lo  JOU  mean  your  jacket  and  shirt  P 

acket  and  pants. 

^hat  were  you  punished  for  then  P 

or  whispering  in  the  shop  and  playing. 

^ou  disobeyed  one  of  the  rules  P 

es,  sir.- 

(Tere  yon  ever  in  the  sweat-box  P 

fo,  sir. 

[ave  you  been  treated  well  in  the  school  by  the  officers  P 

es,  sir. 

^id  you  think  the  punishment  was  a  hard  oneP 

To,  sir ;  it  was  not  so  very  hard. 

>o  you  think  you  deserved  itP 

'es,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Prescott.)    How  many  times  have  you  been  punished 

)  strap  P 

do  not  know. 

ou  mentioned  two  times;  have  you  been  punished  at  other 

es,  sir. 

l^ho  else  have  you  been  punished  by  P 

Ir.  Cummings. 

7hat  did  he  punish  you  for  P  t 

rhispering  in  the  shop. 

[ow  did  ho  punish  you  P 

^n  the  hands. 

That  other  times  have  you  been  punished  P    It  will  be  no  harm 

was  punished  two  or  three  times  afterwards. 
^Tere  jou  ever  punished  over  your  back  or  legs  by  Mr.  Cmnmings  P 
To,  sir. 

^ere  you  ever  punished  by  anybody,  else  P 
'cs,  sir ;  by  Mr.  Armitage. 
(That  for  ? 

'or  whispering  in  the  class, 
low  were  you  punished  P 
fn  the  buttocks. 

Vere  your  clothes  taken  down  P 
Sfo,  sir. 
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Q.    Wero  you  ponished  seyerely  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  there  any  marks  left  on  your  person,  so  &r  as  you  know  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  been  punished  at  any  other  time,  that  you  think  of  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  by  Mr.  Hayes. 

Q.    How  were  you  punished  by  Mr.  "Hayes  P 

A.    On  the  hands. 

Q.    For  what  P 

A.    For  whispering  in  school. 

Q.    How  many  blows  P 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q  When  you  were  punished  by  the  officers,  were  you  usually  punished 
with  a  strap  like  that  P     [The  light  strap.] 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Always  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  usually  one  no  thicker  than  that,  but  about  that  size. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  running  away  from  the  institution ;  when  you 
came  back,  were  you  punished  by  the  superintendent  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  soon  were  you  punished  by  the  superintendent  P 

A.    Two  days  afterwards. 

Q.    What  were  yon  punished  for  then ;  for  running  away  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  I  understand  your  jacket  was  taken  off  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  blows  were  struck  P 

A.    Ten  at  each  time. 

Q.    Were  you  marked  about  the  person  P 

A.    I  was  marked  on  the  legs. 

Q.    Whereabouts  P    Up  around  the  thighs  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Were  you  ever  punished  upon  the  bare  back  P  How  long  ago  was 
it  that  you  were  punished  around  the  thighs  and  legs  P 

A.    Almost  two  years  ago. 

Q.    At  that  time,  were  you  punished  on  the  bare  flesh  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  never  been  confined  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Nor  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  punished  at  one  time  for  making  a  disturbanoa  in  the 
shop,  when  a  lady  was  in  charge  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  disturbance  did  you  make  P 

A.    Whispering  ajnd  playing. 

Q.    You  were  at  that  time  punished  by  Mr.  Cununings  P 

A.    By  Mr.  Shepherd. 

Q.    Were  you  punished  at  that  time  upon  your  bare  fleahP 
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T. 

were  yon  taken  to  be  punished  P 
.  Shepherd's  room. 

^ou  any  marks  upon  your  person  now,  the  effect  of  punish- 
re  received  P 

were  you  last  punished  P 
onel  Shepherd  last 
mg  ago  was  that  P 
r  three  weeks  ago. 
rere  you  punished  then  ? 
hands, 
i  the  person  P 

you  seen  any  boys  in  the  institution  who  have  been  so 
shed  that  they  have  marks  of  their  punishments  P 
seen  Callahan, 
did  you  see  him  P 
le  was  whipped, 
how  long  ago  P 
three  months, 
ras  he  punished  by  P 
.  Phillips. 

marks  did  he  show  of  having  been  punished  P 
1  his  neck,  and  on  his  back, 
part  of  his  back  P 
the  shoulders, 
marks  did  he  show  P 

le  flesh  cut  P 

r. 

>  not  know  what  he  was  punished  vdth,  do  you  P 

d  he  was  punished  with  a  strap. 

)ng  did  he  carry  those  marks  P 

a  month. 

I  some  of  the  marks  now  P 

r. 

)TT.    I  shall  probably  want  to  see  this  boy  Callahan.    Col. 

LI  you  have  Callahan  here  P 

[ERD.    Yes,  sir. 

Theodore  Johnson— /Sworn. 

e  Chairman.)    How  old  are  you  P 

be  la  the  20th  of  May. 

)ng  have  you  been  in  this  school  P 

y  months. 

x)wn  are  you  from  P 
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A.  Springfield. 

Q.  What  school  are  you  in  P 

A.  The  third. 

Q.  Were  you  put  into  the  third  school  when  you  came  here  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  into  the  fifth. 

Q.  Have  you  been  punished  at  any  time  since  you  have  been  in  the 
institution  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  punished  first ;  how  long  after  you  came  here  P 

A.  About  two  weeks  after  I  came  here. 

Q.  What  were  you  punished  for  P 

A.  Disobeying  some  rule,  I  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  How  were  you  punished  P 

A.  With  a  strap. 

Q.  Who  by  P 

A.  By  Mr.  Shepherd. 

Q.  Whereabouts  P 

A.  In  the  office. 

Q.  On  your  hand  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  time  P 

A.  By  Mr.  Armitage. 

Q.  What  was  that  for  P 

A.  Something  I  did  in  the  shop. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  punish  you  P 

A.  With  a  strap. 

Q.  Whereabouts  P 

A.  On  my  hands. 

Q.  Well,  now,  do  you  remember  being  strapped  anywhere  else  th«n 
on  the  hand  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  P 

A.  On  my  back. 

Q.  With  your  jacket  oflf  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  shirt  off  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Shirt  on  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  P 

A.  By  Mr.  Hayes. 

Q.  What  was  that  for  P 

A.  Something  in  the  dining-room  I  did  not  do.    They  wef e  humming 
in  the  dining-room,  and  I  was  picked  out  as  one  of  the  guilty  ones. 

Q.  How  many  times  were  you  struck  with  a  strap  then;  do  you 
remember  P 

A.  No,  sir. 
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\  it  a  severe  punishment? 
sir. 

e  you  ever  in  the  box  P 
sir. 

r  long  ago  P 
months  ago. 

it  were  you  put  in  there  for  P 
hitting  a  boy  in  the  kitchen. 
r  long  were  you  kept  in  the  box  P 
)e  days. 

day  right  after  the  other  P 
sir. 

ie  days  in  succession  ? 
sir. 

in  in  the  morning  and  taken  out  at  night  P 
sir. 

taken  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day  P 
sir. 

'  long  in  the  middle  of  the  day  P 
minutes. 

Mr.  Davis.)    To  go  to  the  water-closet  P 
sir. 

Mr.  Prescott.)     Have  you  ever  been  confined  in  the  sweat- 
ban  once,  besides  these  three  days  P 
sir ;  once  before. 

rhom  were  you  put  in  there  P    You  were  put  in  once  before 
litage ;  what  for  P 
ing  behind  in  my  stint, 
t  do  you  mean  by  that  P 
lave  so  many  chairs  to  do. 
many  do  you  have  to  do  P 
hundred  and  twelve, 
far  behind  were  you  P 
e  chairs, 
were  you  behind  on  your  stint  P    Why  did  you  not  do  your 

use  I  could  not  do  it. 

'  long  were  you  kept  in  the  box,  at  that  timeP 

a  day. 

n  you  were  put  in  the  box,  how  were  you  fed  in  the  morning  ? 
iread  and  water. 

much  bread  did  you  have  P 
ce. 

yrou  have  anything  at  noon  P 
sir. 

t  was  your  food  at  night  P 
d. 

did  this  confinement  in  the  sweat-box  affect  you  P 

not  feel  very  well  after  I  came  out. 
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Q.  Were  you  pressed  into  the  box  tightly  P 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  your  hands  strapped  at  all  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they  strapped  P 

A.  Around  the  wrist 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  strap  off  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  strap  them  behind  or  in  front  of  youP 

A.  Behind  me. 

Q.  Did  your  hands  or  feet  swell  P 

A.  My  hands  swelled  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.  When  you  came  out  of  the  box,  did  you  haye  any  trouble  in  walk- 
ing? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  trouble  did  you  have  P 

A.  I  could  hardly  walk. 

Q.  Was  this  the  first  night  P 

A.  Yes;  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  put  in  the  next  morning  P 

A.  Not  at  this  time. 

Q.  Well,  after  you  had  been  in  there  one  day,  did  you  not  promise  to 
do  your  duty  in  the  future  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  promising  to  do  your  duty,  were  you  again  placed  in  the 
boxP 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  thought  I  had  not  been  punished  enough. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  promised  faithfully  to  be* a  good  boy? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  make  you  make  that  promise  P  Were  you  put  into  the 
box  again  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  after  you  had  been  in  the  box  three  days  P 

A,  I  felt  pretty  stiff. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  feel  the  effects  of  it  P 

A.  About  two  days. 

Q.  Could  you  walk  readily  as  well  as  before  P 

A.  No,  sir;  not  as  well  as  before. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  punished  by  the  use  of  the  strait-jacket  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WhenP 

A.  About  four  weeks  ago. 

Q.  What  for  P 

A.  Hitting  a  boy  in  the  kitchen. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  in  the  strait-jacket  P 

A.  One  day. 

Q.  Were  you  kept  in  the  dormitory  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  have  been  punished  at  all  with  the  strap  P 
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es,  sir. 

Vhat  sort  of  a  strap ;  one  like  this  P    [The  light  strap.] 

["es,  sir. 

(Tere  you  punished  over  the  person,  so  as  to  leave  any  marks 

•  one  or  two  weeks  afterwards  P 

["es,  sir. 

Vhere  were  these  marks  P 

)n  my  back. 

Vhat  part  of  your  back ;  your  buttocks  P 

'es,  sir. 

n  other  ways  were  you  marked  P 

JOy  sir. 

[ave  you  been  punished  in  any  other  way  than  what  you  have 

)dP 

)own  in  the  lodge. 

Vere  you  down  in  the  lodge  to-day  P 

Tes,  sir. 

low  long  have  you  been  there  P 

ix  days,  to-day. 

V^hat  are  you  down  there  for  P 

lollering  in  the  yard. 

low  are  you  fed  while  in  the  lodge  P 

^read  and  water.    To-day  I  got  coflfee. 

Ire  you  fed  with  bread  and  water  three  times  a  day  while  in  the 

^o,  sir ;  twice  a  day. 

Tou  have  been  in  the  lodge  six  days  P 

fes,  sir. 

lave  you  confessed  P 

did,  when  first  accused  of  it 
lave  you  promised  to  do  better  P 

did  tills  morning  say  I  was  sorry  for  it 
fou  told  who  P 
At.  Wheatley. 

lave  you  asked,  during  these  six  days  that  you  have  been  there, 
leased  from  the  lodge  P 
^ot  until  this  morning, 
^hat  did  he  tell  you  this  morning  P 
le  told  me  no. 

Did  he  tell  you  how  soon  he  would  let  you  out  P 
^o,  sir. 

Vhat  was  the  nature  of  this  offence  in  the  yard  P 
Trying  to  raise  the  officers. 
Vhat  do  you  mean  by  that  P 

f  the  boys  have  a  little  feeling  against  the  officers,  they  try  to  take 
y  hollering  and  disobeying. 
)id  you  intend  to  assault  the  officers  P 
Jo,  sir. 
>id  you  get  up  any  plot  to  leave  the  institution  P 
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A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  in  one  plot  when  I  was  here  about  two  months. 

Q.  Ton  were  in  a  plot  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  plot  P 

A.  Trying  to  get  out  of  the  new  yard. 

Q.  Were  you  punished  for  that  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Shepherd  forgave  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  boys  in  the  institution  who  have  been  very 
severely  punished,  and  then  carried  the  marks  of  their  punishment  on 

their  persons  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  any  boys  of  that  kind  2 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  boys  who  have  shown  the  efiTects  of  confine- 
ment in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  boys  who  have  been  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  I  have  seen  them  sick  when  they  came  out  of  the  box. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  anything  about  it  P 

A.  I  know  it  by  my  experience. 

Q.  Were  you  sick  in  the  box  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  enough  to  make  anybody  sick. 

Q.  What  is  there  that  makes  that  bad  smell  up  there  P 

A.  In  the  first  place,  there  have  been  so  many  boys  there. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  because  so  many  boys  have  been  sick  there  P 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q;  How  often  have  you  been  sick  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  One  day. 

Q.  You  had  an  appetite  for  your  supper  at  night  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  have  had  something  to  eat  if  you  had  wanted  itP 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  so  sick  you  did  not  want  anything  to  eat  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  refused. 

Q.  You  slept  well  the  night  afterward  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  sleep  while  in  the  box  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  sleep  there  P 

A.  Two  hours,  trying  to  pass  time  away. 

Cornelius  Callahan — Sworn, 

Q.  (By  the  Chaikman.)     How  old  are  you  P 

A.  I  shall  be  17  the  24th  of  this  month. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  at  the  school  P 

A.  Seven  months,  the  13th  of  this  mouth. 

Q.  Where  do  you  come  from  P 

A.  Boston. 

Q.  What  school  are' you  in  P 
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^1  were  you  in  when  yon  came  here  P 

the  same  school  now  P 

^  to  a  military  company  P 

)een  here  seven  months,  you  say  P 

>een  punished  in  the  institution  P 
vice. 

J  you  planished  first  P 

it  came  here,  a  boy  struck  me  for  getting  my  head  over 
leatley  pulled  out  me  and  May,  and  whipped  us. 
took  you  out  of  the  line.    Where  did  he  take  you  P 
water-closet, 
he  take  you  to  P 
ice,  in  the  entry. 
3  punish  you  P 
y  strap, 
ike  that  P 

ke  that     [The  large  strap.] 
^dP 

blows  did  he  strike  you  P 

11  that  you  did  P 

disobeying  the  rule  when  you  went  into  the  water- 

oon  after  you  came  here  P 

the  next  time  P 
(hed  by  Mr.  Phillips. 
igoP 

you  punished  for  then  P  What  had  you  done  P 
ot,  they  gave  out  new  books,  and  took  away  all  the  old 
chool  one  day,  and  they  were  not  there.  I  asked  where 
did  not  answer.  I  spoke  to  him  again,  and  he  did  not 
y  letters  in  my  geography,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  him  of 
y  hand.  He  did  not  answer,  and  I  kept  my  hand  up 
Then  he  came  along  to  size  the  boys.  First,  I  went 
of  the  line,  and  I  told  him  to  put  me  up  to  my 
»t  have  time,  and  he  went  into  supper.     When  he 

0  get  my  size,  and  two  boys  who  did  not  belong  ahead 
out,  and  he  put  me  in  the  line  again.    The  next  day  he 

1  took  me  into  the  entry,  and  told  me  to  take  off  my 
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jacket  I  asked  him  what  for ;  and  he  told  me  to  take  it  off.  I  would 
not  do  it  until  the  third  time ;  and  then  I  took  it  off.  Then  he  told  me 
to  take  down  my  pants.  I  asked  him  what  for ;  and  he  said  he  would 
tell  me.  Then  he  wanted  me  to  bend  over,  and  I  did  not.  So  then  he 
strapped  me  standing  up,  and  kept  on  for  a  long  while.  I  went  upon  my 
knees,  and  he  shoved  me  back  into  the  comer  and  put  his  hand  on  my 
throat  I  could  not  speak,  but  I  made  a  motion  with  my  fingers  for  him 
to  take  his  hand  off  my  throat.  He  kept  on  whipping  me  until  the  blood 
ran  down  my  legs.  When  he  got  me  down,  he  whipped  me  on  the  neck ; 
and  I  have  marks  on  my  neck  now.  He  gave  me  a  pretty  good  strap- 
ping, and  after  awhile  I  begged.  I  got  half  across  the  floor,  and  he 
called  me  back,  and  told  me  to  take  off  my  jacket  and  to  take  my  pants 
down.  I  did,  and  he  punished  me  again.  He  kept  me  standing  in  the 
entry  until  after  dinner,  and  then  took  me  down  to  get  my  dinner. 

Q.    You  are  sure  you  did  nothing  more  than  what  you  said  you  did  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  I  went  in  bathing  Saturday,  and  the  officer  of  the 
bath-room  came  in  and  Ijooked  at  me,  and  said  he  could  not  see  a  white 
spot  on  my  back,  and  my  neck  was  all  cut  up. 

Q.    You  had  something  of  a  scuffle  with  Mr.  Wood  P 

A.  No,  sir,  not  at  all ;  only  the  time  he  put  me  in  the  corner  and  com- 
menced to  choke  me.  All  I  could  do  was  to  point  upward  with  my  fin- 
ger. He  kept  me  a  minute  or  so  until  I  got  hold  of  his  wrist  He  told 
me  to  stand  up,  and  I  did  so. 

Q.    These  are  the  only  times  you  have  been  punished  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  got  punished  again  down  in  another  school.  Mr.  Wheatley 
came  along  and  shoved  me,  and  asked  me  what  I  was  doing.  He  asked 
me  what  shop  I  worked  in,  and  I  told  him  in  Mr.  Armitage^s.  He  called 
me  out,  and  gave  me  six  straps. 

Q.    Was  that  since  the  punishment  by  Mr.  Wood  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    How  long  ago  P 

A.    I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaibman.)  This  punishment  by  Mr.  Wheatley  was  on 
your  hand  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  in  the  sweat-box  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    WhenP 

A.  Mr.  Shepherd  put  me  in  the  first  time,  for  fetching  out  some  bread 
to  a  boy  who  was  under  punishment. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  kept  in  there  P 

A.    Half  a  day. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  in  at  any  other  time  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Phillips  put  me  in. 

Q.    How  long? 

A.  He  kept  me  from  half-past  six  in  the  morning  until  seven  o^clock 
at  night 

Q.    What  did  he  put  you  in  for,  at  that  time  P 

A.    For  laughing  at  prayers. 
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Q.  That  makes  twice  in  the  sweat-box  and  three  times  with  the  strap; 
were  there  any  other  times  that  you  were  punished  in  the  sweat-box  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  that  I  remember. 

Q.    Were  you  punished  in  any  other  way  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  That  makes  all  your  punishments ;  did  you  think  you  had  done 
wrong,  this  time  you  were  punished  ? 

A.  I  know  I  did  wrong  at  the  time  I  fetched  out  bread ;  but  he  asked 
me  to  do  it,  and  I  did  it. 

Q.    The  other  times  you  thought  you  had  not  ? 

A.  I  did  not  do  wrong  the  time  I  hollered.  I  only  hollered  a  boys 
name  that  fell  down,  and  was  laughing  at  him.  Mr.  Wheatlcy  shoved 
me  back,  and  put  mo  in  the  line.    The  next  day  he  strapped  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbescott.)  Do  I  understand  you  have  any  marks  of 
your  punishment  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

[The  boy  exhibited  his  person,  where  the  blows  of  punishment  were 
administered.] 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  cannot  see  any  marks  on  your  neck. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     When  were  you  punished  there  on  the  leg  P 

A.    In  January. 

Q.    Were  you  marked  very  badly  at  the  time  P 

A.    Yes,  sir.    There  is  another  boy  marked  now. 

Q.    Uaven^t  you  been  strapped  since  January  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  these  marks  are  marks  you  received  in  Jan- 
uary P 

A.    Yes,  sir.    The  other  boy  who  was  punished  has  marks  on  him. 

Q.    Who  was  the  boy  P 

A.  Ludden.  In  the  night-time,  when  I  went  to  bed,  that  would  stick 
to  the  sheet  and  I  got  cold  in  it. 

Q.    Were  you  punished  so  that  blood  was  drawn  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Dr.  Harvey.)    Do  you  mean  to  say  these  places  bled  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  my  neck  bled,  and  he  washed  my  neck. 

Q.    Didn't  you  get  a  kick  there  on  your  leg  P 
^  A.    No,  sir.    The  other  boy  got  the  same  marks  there. 

Q.    When  did  you  see  the  marks  on  him  P 

A.    To-night,  in  the  water-closet. 

Q.    How  happened  you  to  see  him  in  the  water-closet. 

A.  We  were  in  there,  and  he  showed  them  to  me.  The  boys  told  me 
they  were  going  to  have  me  up,  and  I  showed  him  my  marks. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    How  many  blows  did  you  receive  P 

A  He  called  me  back  a  second  time,  and  gave  me  as  much  as  I  had 
at  the  first 

Q.    About  how  many  P 

A.    About  25. 

Q.    You  were  not  struck  over  the  back  at  all  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  my  back  was  all  black  and  blue,  and  you  could  not  see  a 
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white  spot  on  it,  because  the  boys  told  me  so,  and  the  officer  told  me  so 
in  the  bathing-room. 

Q.    Who? 

A.    Mr.  Armitage ;  on  Saturday. 

Q.    What  time  in  January  was  this  P 

A.    I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.    Do  you  speak  of  a  one-armed  boy  being  punished  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    WhowasitP 

A.    Ludden. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  punished  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  he  told  me  about  it. 

Q.     Who  was  he  punished  by  P 

A.    By  Mr.  Wood. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)     Did  you  ever  fight  with  Mr.  Wood  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  never  undertook  to  pitch  into  any  officer. 

Q.    What  did  you  say  this  punishment  was  for  ? 

A.    Putting  up  my  hand. 

Q.    The  record  is,  "  Callahan,  10  blows ;  offence,  whispering.*' 

A.  He  gave  me  more  than  10  blows,  and  tiie  second  time  he  gave  me 
more. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  feel  the  effects  of  this  punishment  P 

A.    Two  weeks,  on  my  legs. 

Q.    Did  you  have  your  pants  off  when  he  struck  you  P 

A.  I  had  my  pants  off  as  far  as  they  would  go.  He  gave  it  to  me, 
and  I  did  not  stand  up ;  and  every  time  I  got  down  on  my  knees  he  would 
give  it  to  me  on  my  head. 

Q.    What  did  he  do  with  you  P 

A.    He  stood  me  in  the  office. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  have  been  punished  by  any  other  officer  over 
the  legs  or  buttocks  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  never  seen  Mr.  Wood  punish  other  boys  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  about  your  punishment  in  the  sweat-box,  what  effect  did  it 
have  upon  you,  so  far  as  your  physical  condition  is  concerned  P 

A.    It  did  not  have  any  effect  upon  me. 

Q.    Did  you  have  your  hands  strapped  behind  your  back  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    When  you  were  taken  out,  could  you  walk  readily  P 

A.    I  was  taken  out  about  half-past  three  in  the  aiternoon. 

Q.     Well,  were  you.  once  in  the  sweat-box  three  daysP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  seen  any  other  boys  here  who  show  marks  of  pun- 
ishment upon  their  persons  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  Ludden.    And  Lutz — ^his  leg  is  all  black  and  blue  now. 

Q.    Whose  P 

A.    Lutz's. 
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ELEVENTH  HEAEING. 

Fkidat,  April  13, 1877. 
Senator  Denny  in  the  chair. 

E.  B.  BiGELOW — CorUtnued, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  You  were  examined  the  other  day,  but  I  was  not 
present  I  only  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  boy  Bums.  It  has  been  said,  I  believe, 
some  time  during  the  investigation,  that  you  struck  him  with  your  fist 
whOe  he  was  in  the  line  P     • 

A.    I  do  not  know  of  any  such  case. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  the  evidence  to  which  I  refer  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  nothing  about  Bums. 

Q.    Do  you  know  a  boy  named  Bums  P 

A.    I  know  a  boy  named  Bums,  but  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  him. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  recollection  of  any  trouble  with  the  boy  Burns  P 
It  has  been  said  that  you  struck  him —  I  am  mistaken,  I  mean  the  boy 
Dunn. 

A.    Under  the  by-laws —    Do  you  wish  me  to  go  on  P 

Q.    Yes.    It  is  said  you  stmck  the  boy  Dunn,  and  knocked  him  down. 

A.  In  the  moming,  when  the  boys  were  getting  up,  and  after  they 
made  their  beds,  there  were  about  a  dozen  boys  got  together,  and  I  went 
and  spoke  to  them  and  requested  them  to  stop  talking.  It  was  against 
the  rules  for  a  boy  to  talk ;  and  I  sent  Dunn  away  from  the  steam-K;oil, 
and  had  him  stand  on  the  line  until  it  was  time  to  go  out  He  had  some- 
thing to  say,  and  looked  very  impudently  at  me.  I  went  away,  and  as  I 
passed  away  I  saw  him  talking  again.  I  requested  him  to  go  into  the 
line,  and  get  away  from  the  other  boys.  I  went  and  took  hold  of  him  to 
pass  him  out  I  do  not  think  he  went  into  the  floor,  but  I  took  hold  of 
him  and  gave  him  a  twitch  and  sent  him  out,  because  he  did  not  start 
when  I  told  him  to. 

Q.    How  did  you  take  hold  of  him,  and  where  P 

A.  I  think  I  caught  him  by  the  shoulder ;  then  he  had  something  to 
say,  and  looked  around  to  me,  and  I  placed  my  hand  upon  him  and  gave 
him  a  whirl,  and  he  passed  into  the  floor.  I  told  him  to  come  with  me, 
and  I  took  out  a  little  strap  and  hit  him,  perhaps  four  or  five  times,  and 
he  said  he  would  never  do  any  such  thing  again.  When  the  Committee 
were  up  there,  they  asked  me  about  this  boy  Dunn,  and  I  did  not  remember 
of  having  any  trouble  with  him ;  but  when  I  came  to  see  the  boy,  I  re- 
membered all  about  it 

Q.    Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  whether  or  not  you  struck  him 
with  your  hand  or  fist  P 
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A.    No,  sir ;  I  took  him  and  gave  him  a  sort  of  a  whirL 

Q.    You  miderstand  what  I  mean  by  a  blow  ? 

A.    I  did  not  giye  him  any  blows. 

Q.    Or  strike  him  in  the  face  P 

A.  No,  sir.  My  hand  might  have  come  around  into  his  face,  but  I 
took  him  and  gave  liim  a  whirl  and  started  him  along. 

Q.    How  about  Cosgrove  ? 

A.  I  was  passing  the  line  to  the  chapel,  and  there  were  quite  a  number 
ol  boys,  talking  in  the  line,  which  is  against  the  rules.  I  requested  them 
to  stop  talking.  Cosgrove  passed  along,  and  he  had  something  to  say 
before  he  got  opposite  me.  Just  as  he  got  opposite  me  he  told  me  to  go 
to  hell.    I  stopped  and  gave  him  a  slap  right  in  the  teeth. 

Q,    Was  your  hand  open  or  closed  ? 

A  My  hand  was  open ;  and  I  gave  him  a  slap  right  side  of  the  cheek, 
and  told  him  to  stop  his  noise.  After  the  boys  came  out  of  the  chapel 
I  think  I  requested  Mr.  Phillips  to  stop  the  boy  in  the  line,  for  I  wanted 
to  see  him.  I  took  the  boy  out  and  punished  him  on  the  hand  with  a 
little  strap.  I  have  here  the  strap  with  which  I  punished  him ;  there  it 
is.  [Presenting  the  strap  to  the  Committee.]  Hiat  is  the  strap  I  pun- 
ished Cosgrove  with. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    Did  you  punish  him  with  any  other  strap  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    How  many  blows  did  you  give  him  P 

A.  I  should  judge  10  or  12 ;  it  is  in  my  report.  I  do  not  know  how 
many ;  I  put  them  down  in  my  report. 

Q.  Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  asked  you  or  not,  the  other 
day,  but  there  has  been  considerable  said  about  the  boy  Collins  as  con- 
nected with  the  riot  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  what  trouble,  if  any, 
you  had  with  that  boy  prior  to  the  riot ;  or  if  there  is  anything  connected 
with  it  prior  to  that  time  P 

.  A  I  had  a  little  trouble  with  him  two  days  before  the  riot  The 
night  before  I  had  this  trouble,  about  a  dozen  boys  were  talking  together, 
I  thought  they  were  talking  up  some  plot,  and  I  told  the  officers  that  I 
thought  these  boys  needed  watching  very  closely.  I  took  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  boys, — all  those  that  I  knew, — and  I  went  in  to  look  out  of 
the  dormitory  window  to  get  the  names  of  more  of  them,  but  the  whistle 
blew,  and  they  were  separated.  I  spoke  about  this  that  afternoon,  at  the 
office.  The  next  morning,  when  I  was  passing  the  boys  from  the  wash- 
room down  to  the  bathing-room, — that  being  a  part  of  my  business,  as  well 
as  to  see  that  the  boys  were  orderly  in  the  water-closet  and  passed  orderly 
into  the  line, — as  I  was  passing  the  boys,  there  was  a  boy  passed  through 
the  line,  and  I  requested  him  to  pass  back,  and  he  passed  back.  Imme- 
diately another  boy  came  right  through,  and  I  put  out  my  hand  to  stop 
him.  I  told  him  to  pass  back  and  wait  until  the  line  had  passed,  or  to  go 
back  to  the  line.  He  did  not  start,  and  I  pulled  on  him.  I  saw  it  was 
this  boy  Collins.  I  pulled  on  him,  and  he  turned  around  and  put  up  his 
hands ;  I  gave  him  a  twitch,  and  took  this  right  hand  and  gave  him  a 
shove— it  could  not  really  be  called  a  blow  or  a  shove,  it  was  a  sort  of  a 
shoving  blow  that  could  not  hurt  any  one ;  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  pat  him 
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through  the  line,  and  he  went  through.  Perhaps  the  whole  thing  did  not 
occupy  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  It  was  done  in  a  very  few  seconds.  After 
the  line  had  passed,  I  was  released  by  Mr.  Wheatley.  I  was  out  in  the 
yard  talking  with  the  boys,  and  I  called  him  one  side  and  talked  with  him. 
I  told  him  I  had  never  had  any  trouble  with  him  before,  and  talked  with 
him  about  it,  and  told  him  if  he  ever  conducted  himself  in  that  way  again 
I  should  punish  him.  He  seemed  to  be  all  right,  and  I  left  him.  That  is 
all  I  had  to  do  with  him.  I  had  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  boy 
before,  and  had  always  been  pleasant  with  him,  but  a  few  weeks  before 
he  used  very  violent  language  to  an  officer  there  because  he  requested 
him  to  mind. 

Q.    Who  was  the  officer  P 

A.    Mr.  Wheatley. 

Q.    Was  that  all  the  trouble  you  had  with  him  P 

A.  That  was  all  the  punishment  I  gave  him.  If  I  had  known  he  was 
going  to  resist,  I  should  have  told  him  to  stay  there ;  but  I  got  hold  of  him, 
and  pulled  him,  and  saw  who  he  was,  and  I  thought  it  was  best  for  me  to 
go  through. 

Q.  There  was  another  case  that  has  been  spoken  of,  and  that  was  the 
case  of  the  boy  Watson.  You  may  tell  us  the  circumstances,  so  far  as 
they  are  known  to  you. 

Mr.  Davis.    Did  he  not  go  all  through  that  the  other  day  P 

Mr.  BiOELOW.    I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Htde.  If  he  went  over  it  the  other  day,  I  do  not  wish  to  ask 
about  it ;  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  I  have  a  few  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  you, 
Mr.  Bigelow.  You  remember,  when  the  sub-committee  were  up  there, 
they  questioned  you  closely  in  regard  to  this  case  of  Dunnes,  and  you  did 
not  know  much  about  it  P 

A.    I  did  not  remember  anything  about  it  P 

Q.  Well,  how  does  it  happen  you  know  so  much  more  about  it  than 
you  did  then  P 

A.  Because  I  have  had  a  chance  to  think  it  up ;  I  did  not  remember 
the  boy^s  name  then. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Committee  try  to  give  you  an  opportunity,  and  ask  you 
to  do  so  P 

A.  Well,  I  did  not  remember  anything  about  him.  I  did  not  even 
know  the  boy^s  name.  When  I  came  to  see  the  boy,  when  he  was  called 
out,  I  remembered  all  about  it 

Q.    You  was  there  when  he  gave  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  P 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  gave  your  evidence,  and  then  he  was 
called.    Was  that  the  reason  that  you  could  not  testify  about  him? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  came  to  see  the  boy,  I  did  not  remember  about 
any  other  boy  being  knocked  down. 

Q.  You  did  not  remember  then  anything  about  any  trouble  you  had 
with  himP 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  remember  who  the  boy  was,  or  anything  about 
it;  I  did  not  know  the  boy^s  name. 
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our  memory  simply  has  been  refreshed  since  then  P 

told  you,  when  I  saw  the  boy,  I  remembered  that  I  had  some 

with  himu 

ut  you  did  not  definitely  know  what  it  was  ? 

know  I  neyer  knocked  him  down. 

ou  did  not  state  before  the  sub-committee  as  distinctly  as  you 

the  Committee ;  you  do  not  pretend,  do  youP 

erhaps  I  did  not  use  the  same  words,  but  in  substance  nearly  the 

re  you  quite  sure  that  you  know  how  many  blows  you  strike  a 
in  you  punish  him  P 

calculate  to.  If  I  have  occasion  to  punish  a  boy  in  school,  at  the 
be  month  I  always  ask  the  boy  before  I  make  out  my  report  what 
re  been  punished,  and  how  many  blows. 

hen,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  you  establish  your  record  by  ask- 
t)oys  how  many  you  have  given  them  P 
have  done  so. 

ou  do  not  count  one,  two,  three  P 

know  about  it  myself,  and  I  want  to  know  what  their  opinion  is. 
7hloh  way  do  you  put  it  if  they  disagree  P 
hey  never  disagree. 
Iways  ag^ree  P 
es,  sir. 

ou  say,  "  I  have  given  you  so  many  blows,  haven^  IP" 
generally  ask  them  what  boys  have  been  punished,  and  how 
ows. 

hen  you  do  not  even  know.  You  don^t  set  it  down  what  boys 
ishP 

do  not,  sometimes.    Sometimes  I  carry  it  in  my  mind, 
hen,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  you  say,  "  Boys,  how  many  have 
ed  this  month  P  "    Is  that  the  way  P 

have  done  so  most  always  when  I  have  made  out  my  reports  of 
tents. 

appose  two  or  three  did  not  get  up  and  signify  it  P 
Tell,  I  would  have  something  to  say  about  that, 
hen,  really,  your  record  is  in  your  mind  and  memory,  and  that  is 
1  it  amounts  to  P 

Tell,  I  very  often  put  it  down  in  a  book, 
ou  do  not  always  P 

o ;  I  have  not  always.  I  do  not  punish  so  many  but  that  I  can 
er.  I  very  often  put  down  in  a  book  the  punishments  I  admin- 
think  I  did  in  January. 

Tell,  I  would  just  as  soon  it  would  go  that  way  as  any  P 
want  it  to  go  right. 

AYis.  Well,  if  you  have  stated  it  as  you  want  it,  it  is  right,  as 
am  concerned. 

By  Mr.  Dayis.)  Now,  in  your  evidence  the  other  day,  in  regard 
>ys  that  come  there  now  and  the  boys  that  have  been  there,  you 
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say  that  the  boys  are  not  the  same  boys  there  now  that  were  there  some 
time  ago ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

A.    I  say  it  is  a  different  class  of  boys ;  they  seem  to  be  harder  boys. 

Q.  Well,  are  not  the  boys  really  the  same  now  that  have  been  tiiere 
for  a  number  of  years  ? 

A.    Some  of  them. 

Q.    Have  they  not  been  there,  some  of  them,  5,  6,  7,  or  8  years  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And,  of  course,  they  grow  larger  every  year  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.    As  they  would  anywhere  else  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Dldn^t  they  used  to  grow  just  that  way  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  does  it  happen,  then,  that  a  boy  18  years  old,  if  he  is  18 
years  old  to-morrpw,  and  another  boy  six  or  seven  years  ago  was  18 
years  old,  is  not  the  boy  18  years  old  now  just  as  large  as  the  boy  who 
was  18  years  old  ten  years  ago  P 

A.  The  average  age  is  perhaps  three  or  four  years  older.  I  don^t 
know  how  much,  but  I  should  judge  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  explaining,  the  other  day,  about  the  hardness  of 
the  boys,  that  some  were  worse  than  they  used  to  be,  you  said  a  great 
many  now  come  from  the  country  ? 

A.  I -spoke  about  the  Providence  School,  and  said  a  great  many  of 
those  boys  came  from  the  country.    I  was  speaking  of  that  school  then. 

Q.  Do  you  think  boys  from  the  country  are  worse  than  those  from  the 
large  cities  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  the  boys  there  are  so  bad  as  they  are  at  the 
Westborough  institution. 

Q.  What  is  the  influence,  in  your  judgment,  of  the  present  manner  of 
punishing  at  the  institution  P 

A.    Will  you  please  ask  that  question  again  P 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  influence  upon  the  boys  of  the 
present  manner  of  punishment  at  the  institution  P 

A.  Well,  it  is  good ;  we  have  to  have  something  in  order  to  live  with 
them.  We  have  to  have  something  to  keep  order ;  I  should  for  one— 
and  I  think  all  the  rest  would — not  have  any  punishment ;  but  there  has 
to  be  something  so  that  we  can  live  with  them. 

Q.    So  far  as  your  judgment  goes,  it  works  well  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  do  not  know  of  any  other  better  remedy  P 

A.  Well,  yes,  sir ;  if  we  could  have  a  number  of  cells  to  put  boys  in 
to  keep  them  a  proper  length  of  time,  without  being  interfered  with,  I 
think  that  would  work  very  well. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  being  interfered  with  P 

A.  Well,  if  you  could  put  a  boy  in  and  keep  him,  perhaps  the  same 
length  of  time  you  would  in  the  house  of  correction,  perhaps  it  would 
be  something  of  an  improvement 

Q.    Uow  long  would  you  like  to  keep  a  boy  there  P 
76 
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A.  I  would  like  to  pat  a  boy  there  so  that  he  would  have  no  chance  to 
talk  with  any  other  boy.  I  think  in  the  lodge,  a  great  many  boys  had 
just  as  lief  be  there,  and  in  fact  would  rather  be  there  than  not.  I  haye 
seen  boys  put  in  the  lodge  more  or  loss  for  12  or  14  years.  If  they  are 
put  up  in  the  lodge,  they  talk  most  of  the  time,  vulgar  and  profane  lan- 
guage when  there  is  an  opportunity.  I  think  they  grow  no  better  as  a 
general  thing. 

Q.    You  have  not  much  faith  in  the  lodge  as  a  place  for  reformatioh  P 

A.  Well,  if  one  boy  could  be  put  away  by  himself,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing ;  but  where  there  are  three  or  four  or  five  boys  in  the  lodge, 
where  they  can  talk  and  have  a  good  time,  I  think  a  great  many  boys 
would  just  as  lief  be  in  the  lodge ;  they  cannot  see  much,  but  they  can 
talk. 

Q.    How  many  cells  have  you  there  that  can  be  made  dark  P 

A.  There  has  been  but  one  until  witliin  a  very  short  time ;  I  think 
there  are  four  now. 

Q.  You  said  the  other  day,  Mr.  Bigelow,  that  you  did  not  punish 
when  you  were  angry  P 

A.    I  do  not  calculate  to. 

Q.    And  that  you  did  not  get  angry  very  quick,  or  something  like  that  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  does  it  take  for  you  to  get  angry,  Mr.  Bigelow  ? 

A.  Well,  that  depends  upon  circumstances.  You  might  wake  me  up 
pretty  quick  sometimes. 

Q.    It  would  not  require  just  five  minutes,  any  way  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  if  a  boy  resisted,  you  would  be  inclined  to  get  cross  P 

A.  If  a  boy  resisted —  If  I  told  a  boy  to  pass  the  proper  place  for 
him  to  pass,  why,  I  should  calculate  he  would  go  there.  If  a  boy  resisted 
me,  had  pitched  into  me,  as  they  often  do,  I  should  be  considerably  in 
earnest,  I  think. 

Q.    Would  you  get  angry  pretty  quick  P 

A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  should,  but  I  should  calculate  to  conquer  the 
boy ;  I  should  have  a  determination  that  would  carry  me  through. 

Q.    It  would  be  very  provoking,  wouldn't  it  P 

A.  Well,  it  would  provoke  a  great  many,  I  suppose ;  but  we  are  in 
this  business,  and  we  would  not  feel  it  as  quickly  as  one  who  was  not  in  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  How  long  do  I  understand  you  have  been 
connected  with  this  school  P 

A.    About  four  years  and  three  months,  I  should  think. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  go  to  the  school  P 

A.    I  first  went  to  the  school  in  February,  1878. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  remain  at  that  time  P 

A.    A  little  over  three  years.    I  went  away  in  March,  1876. 

Dr.  Harvey.    You  mean  from  1863  to  1866  P 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Your  first  connection  with  the  school  was  in 
February,  1863,  and  you  stayed  their  until  March,  1866  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  you  begin  your  next  connection  with  the  school  P 
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A.    Februaty  4. 1876. 

Q.    What  other  institutions  have  you  been  connected  with  ? 

A.  The  Providence  Reform  School ;  I  was  there  seven  years.  I  was 
in  the  Girls^  Industrial  School  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  one  year. 

Q.    Have  you  been  connected  with  any  other  institution  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  to  be  engaged. 

Q.    Well,  did  you  leave  this  institution  of  your  own  accord  P 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  first  connected  with  the  Westborough  School,  from 
1863  to  1866,  did  you  leave  the  institution  then  of  your  own  accord  P 

A.  Well,  I  had  personal  troubles  with  the  superin^ndent,  and  I  made 
this  remark, — that  I  had  got  enough  of  him ;  and  he  told  me  Hutchinson 
would  settle  with  me.    I  think  those  were  the  words  used. 

Q.    Who  was  the  superintendent  P 

A.    Joseph  A.  Allen. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  distinctly,  and  have  you  answer  it  distinctly, — 
were  you,  at  a  previous  time,  discharged  from  this  institution  for  your 
treatment  of  a  boy  there  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  after  you  had  once  left  the  school ;  that  was  in  March,  1866, 
was  itP 

A.    Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Then,  about  ten  years  afterwards,  you  applied  for  a  position  again, 
did  you,  or  how  did  you  happen  to  get  back  there  in  the  school  P 

A.    Well,  I  think  I  did. 

Q.    You  applied  for  a  position  P 

A.  I  was  up  there,  and  when  up  there  was  talking  with  Col.  Shepherd* 
I  think  I  might  have  applied. 

Q.    And  to  whom  else  did  you  apply  P 

A.    No  one  else,  that  I  remember  o£ 

Q.    How  soon  after  you  applied  did  you  receive  an  appointment  P  ' 

A.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Col.  Shepherd  of  your  previous  connection  with  the 
school P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  did. 

Q.    Did  you  tell  him  with  regard  to  your  leaving  the  school  before  P 

A.    I  do  not  remember  what  I  said. 

Q.    Didn't  he  ask  you  why  you  left  the  school  before  P 

A.  I  think  I  showed  him  letters  from  the  superintendent  down  at 
Providence,  and  also  letters  from  the  Meriden  school. 

Q.    Are  you  sure  you  showed  him  letters  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  and  showed  them  to  Dr.  Harvey. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Dr.  Harvey  of  your  previous  connection  with  the 
school  P 

A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  there  was  anything  said  about  that  or 
not. 

Q.    Well,  as  far  as  you  know  P 

A.    I  do  not  remember  anything  being  said  with  regard  to  that. 

Q.    And  you  mean  to  say  you  were  reappointed  there  to  the  instito- 
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liig  was  said  about  yonr  having  been  there  and  left  there 

re. 

me  there  might  have  been  sometliing  said,  but  I  do  not  re- 

hej  ask  you  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  and  why  yoa 

I;  remember  anything  about  it. 

ink,  then,  you  got  your  reappointment  from  the  superm- 

r.  Harvey,  mainly  P 

I  showed  the  letters  I  had  from  Mr.  Talcott,  the  superin- 

)de  Island. 

1  go  to  any  of  the  other  trustees  ? 

not  know,  then,  that  they  knew  whether  you  had  been  pre- 

;ted  with  the  institution,  or  not  P 

)  remember  any  conversation.   I  do  not  remember  anything 

stand  you  to  say,  that  after  making  out  your  list—  And  by 
)u,  when  you  punish  a~boy,  keep  a  memorandum,  and  put 

netimes,  and  sometimes  I  do  not. 
ou  put  it  down,  where  do  you  put  it  down  P 
.ok. 

nes  when  you  punished,  you  put  it  down,  and  sometimes 
aow  did  you  do  at  the  first  of  the  month  P  How  did  you 
•listP 

it  of  the  month  I  generally  knew — I  carry  it  in  my  head- 
have  punished. 

Bre  is  your  list  of  punishments,  I  think,  for  the  month  of 
»u  may  look  at  it,  and  see  whether  it  is  or  not  [presenting 
blank]. 
;  it  is. 
^our  handwriting  P 

correct  P    Is  it  your  list  P 

3  you  make  out  that  list  P 

ne  I  made  it  out  from  my  book ;  I  certainly  have  part  of  it 

ere  the  boys,  in  the  month  of  December,  unusually  tnrbu- 

;  they  seemed  to  be. 

IS  it  in  January  P 

[)ecember,  I  think. 

i  report  for  December.    Were  the  boys  very  turbulent,  sir  ? 

)w  was  it  in  January  P 

[  had  occasion  to  punish  but  one  boy  in  January.    I  t^iink 

I  out  from  my  book  here. 
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Q.  Well,  in  your  list  of  punishments  for  the  month  of  December,  I 
find  the  names  of  eleven  boys  and  the  number  of  blows  struck  176,  the 
blows  numbering  from  10  to  25. 

A.  Twenty-five?  I  do  not  remember  punishing  a  boy  with  26 
blows. 

Q.  There  is  the  list,  and  you  can  see  whether  you  filled  it  out  That 
is  correct,  is  it  ? 

A.    I  think  perhaps  it  is. 

Q.  Well,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  How  it  was  that  you  had  to 
punish  eleven  boys  with  176  blows  in  the  month  of  December,  and  in 
January  you  got  along  with  punishing  one  boy  with  15  blows,  and  that 
punishment  was  light  P  How  is  it  P  Why  is  there  that  great  discrep- 
ancy in  the  list  for  the  two  months  P 

A^  Well,  I  had  more  boys  to  punish  in  December  than  any  other 
month  I  had  been  there, — as  many  again,  I  think.  Perhaps  I  was  in  the 
third  school  a  number  of  days. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  your  punishing  so  many  boys  as  you  did  so 
severely,  as  your  report  shows— 

A.    I  did  not  calculate  I  did  punish  them  severely. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  that  punishing  so  many,  and  as  severely  as  you 
did  during  the  month  of  December,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  upri^ng 
of  these  boys  in  the  month  of  January  9 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  there  in  the  institution  during  the  month  of  last  April  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  there  during  the  month  of  October  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  punish  any  boys  during  those  months  P 

A.  ^  do  not  think  I  did.  There  was  one  month  that  I  did  not  punish 
a  boy.  I  think  the  first  month  I  was  in  the  school  I  did  not.  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  did.  I  know  that  in  September  or  October  I  did  not 
punish  a  boy. 

Q.    You  have  charge  of  the  boys  in  the  yard,  do  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  usually  carry  your  strap,  do  you  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    When  you  are  out  in  the  yard,  don't  you  have  it  in  your  pocket  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  very  often.    I  may  occasionally,  but  not  very  often. 

Q.    What  strap  do  you  use  P 

A.    I  have  used  a  strap  similar  to  that  [the  light  strap]. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  used  a  heavier  strap  ? 

A.    I  think  so ;  two  or  three  times. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  used  a  round  tug  or  trace  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Prescott.  These  are  the  reports  of  Mr.  Bigelow  for  the  past  year, 
and  I  would  ask  that  they  may  be  put  in.  There  are  no  returns  for 
April  and  October. 

Mr.  Bigelow.    I  had  no  boys  to  report  those  months. 
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State  Reform  School. — Record  of  Corporal  Punishment  inJUcted 
by  E.  B.  Bigelow,  from  March  31  to  April  1,  1876. 


DATS. 

NAME. 

1 

0 

Was  the  offence  admitted 
or  personally  known  to 
you,  or  was  a  knowledge 
of  it  derived  from  other 
boys? 

1 

s 

1 

, 

JH 

Mar.  -. 

Wm.  Ronan.i  . 

10 

Heavy, 

strap, 

Yea,      . 

Personal,      .       . 

Good. 

Daniel  Snllivan,  2d,s 

16 

•• 

*•            , 

« 

John  Oomiff,* . 

10 

Med>m, 

«« 

<« 

«t 

«• 

Jos.McOiilre,« 

8 

" 

" 

«« 

«• 

w 

Qg^mc*  and  Remark: 


I 


Disorder  on  line. 

Disorder  on  line  and  refosing  to  mind,  etc. 

Not  willing  to  mind ;  revising  to  mind,  etc 

Talking  in  hall;  refusing  to  do  what  he  was  told  to  do. 


From  AprU  80  to  May  31, 1876. 

May  21, 

F.H.  Bailey,    .       . 

10 

Ufht. 

Strap. 

Yes.      . 

Personal, 

Good. 

From  June  80  to  July  1, 1876. 

June  -, 

F.W.  Bailey,!.       . 
James  OrooW 

10 
12 

Stjap. 

Yea,     . 

Personal, 

Good. 

M 

Q^lNMt  and  Remark;    >  Repeated  disobedience. 

From  June  30,  to  July  31, 1876. 

"-'2: 

Fred.  Keyser,  . 
P.Bculley,       .       . 

12 
14 

•« 

Strep. 

Yea,     . 

u 

Personally  known. 

Good. 

• 

•  Dont  know  yet. 

From  August  1  to  September  1, 1876. 

Cbas.  CHlmore,! 

20 

Severe, 

Strap, 

Yea,     . 

Personally  known. 

Good. 

eykMS  and  Remark;    ^  Repeated  disorder,  and  Impndent. 

From  September  1  to  October  1, 1876. 

Bept.2«, 
Oct.     2, 

Wm.  H.  Oadron,!    . 
Charles  Orr.>  .       . 

10 
16 

light. 
Severe, 

Strap. 

Yes,     .    Personally  known. 

««            ^               M                     <* 

UOOQ. 

Q/i^nce  ondRemarke. } ,  SwcfSSSdIenoi. 
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Bbcobd  of  Corforai,  PmnsmaMT — Continued. 
From  November  80  to  December  31, 1876. 


Datb. 


NAHE; 


J  I?  ! 


I 


III 


1 1  a  I 
o  §  ►  -q 


I 


^1 

ft*" 


II! 


Dee.   4, 

6> 

21. 
21, 

20, 
2ft, 


Patrick  Scnlley,!     . 
ChM.  McCrmy,* 
Moth.  Noonan,* 
Michael  Long,* 
John  McDermott,*  . 
Wm.  8.  8nell,« 
John  Bowen,* 
Frank  Lvnch,^ 
Joseph  Regan,* 
John  Crowley,* 
Thomae  Whalen,*  . 


Heavy, 


Med'm, 


Heayy, 


Strap, 


Tee. 


Personally  known, 


Good. 


II  Repeated  disorder,  lying  and  stealing. 
*  Repeated  disorder. 
*  Impudent,  and  lying. 
*  Repeated  disorder. 
*  Repeated  disorder  in  dining-room  and  on  Une. 


From  December  81  to  January  81, 

1877. 

Jan.  12, 

iJas.  Cosgrove,! 

16 

Light.. 

Strap. 

Tea.     . 

Personally  known. 

Good. 

CgiMiM  and  Bmnarkt,    ^  Talking  on  line,  and  impudent. 

From  January  31  to  February  28, 1877. 

Feb.  18, 

John  Comiir,! . 

ao 

Severe, 

Strap, 

Yes,     . 

Personally  known. 

Good. 

^-«. and «««»•*..}'  ^?ZJlS§»^r.^,?tfi;?yf  *" 


the  offioe.    Resisting,  showing 


Q.  Well,  how  did  the  boys  behave  themselves  last  February  P 

A.  Well,  we  have  got  along  very  well,  I  think. 

Q.  Yoa  have  only  had  to  punish  one,  I  think  P 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  That  was  after  this  investigation  commenced,  I  think  P 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  sometimes  confine  boys  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  You  have  at  times  P 

A.  Not  in  the  sweat-box.    We  have  not  any  sweat-box  there? 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  boy  should  be  let  out  the  moment  he  repeats  P 

A.  I  always  calculate,  as  soon  as  I  f^  satisfied  that  a  boy  means 
what  he  says,  to  let  him  out,  and  give  him  a  triaL 
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Q.  Yon  spoke  about  this  punishment  of  the  boy  Watson ;  that  was 
by  officer  Wheatley,  was  it  P 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  I  spoke  about  any  punishment  of  that  boy  ? 

Q.  Well,  in  your  evidence  here,  the  other  day,  you  spoke  about  look- 
ing through  the  key-hole  into  the  room  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  about  that.  You  were  in  another  room,  and 
there  was  something  going  on,  and  you  were  looking  through  the  key- 
hole P 

A.  Mr.  Wheatley  took  him  in  to  search  him,  supposing  he  had  some- 
thing in  his  pocket.  He  asked  me  if  he  could  go  into  my  room ;  and  I 
told  him,  yes.  I  stepped  right  out  into  another  room,  and  the  boy 
stood  so  that  I  could  see  one  side  of  him  by  looking  through  the  key- 
hole. Mr.  Wheatley  requested  him  to  take  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets ; 
he  wanted  to  see  what  he  had,  and  the  boy  said  he  would  not 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  that  part  of  it ;  but  I  wanted  to  know 
how  it  happened  that  you  were  looking  through  the  key-hole  ? 

A.  I  expected  he  would  give  trouble.  I  told  Mr.  Wheatley  what  he 
said  when  he  was  in  the  dining-room.  I  told  Mr.  Wheatley  I  thought  he 
was  a  dangerous  boy, — ^we  always  calculate  to  search  boys  before  we 
put  them  in  the  lodge, — and  he  wanted  somebody  to  be  near. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  expected  it,  why  didn^t  you  go  right  into  the  room, 
instead  of  peeping  through  the  key-hole  P 

A.    Well,  we  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to. 

Q.  You  were  peeping  through  the  key-hole,  so  as  to  be  ready  in  case 
of  emergency  P 

A.  Yes ;  we  thought  he  was  a  dangerous  boy,  and  did  not  know  what 
he  had. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Yoii  have  had  how  many  years^  experience 
in  reform  schools  P 

A.    It  has  been  my  business  about  fourteen  years ;  ever  since  1863. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  are  the  modes  of  punishment  at  the  West- 
borough  ELeform  School  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  discipline  in  the 
institution  P 

A.  I  think  they  are ;  I  do  not  know  what  we  could  do  without  them. 
We  have  met  together  a  great  many  times,  in  the  superintendent's  rooms, 
and  talked  over  the  best  way  to  get  along.  I  think  we  have  had  a  pretty 
hard  time  to  keep  things  straight  with  these  boys  this  last  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  anybody 
in  the  way  of  complaint  against  Col.  Shepherd  in  regard  to  his  severe 
punishments  there  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  intimated  to  anybody  that  Mr.  Shepherd  was 
oruelP  ' 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  tell  Mr.  Chase  anything  of  that  kind  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Frescott.)  Have  any  complaints  been  made  to  yon, 
during  your  last  service,  of  your  punii^mxents  being  too  severe  P 
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A.    No,  sir. 

The  Chairman,    You  are  excused. 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  requested  Mr. 
Allen,  the  former  superintendent  for  several  years,  to  come  before  the 
Committee,  and  he  does  so  at  great  sacrifice.  I  would  like  to  have  his 
testimony  taken  now,  if  it  would  please  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman.    How  long  will  it  take  ? 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  don^t  think  it  would  take  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Prescott  says  he  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  AUen^s  testimony  taken  now ;  will  that  suit  your  convenience  P 

Mr.  Hyde.    Certainly. 

Joseph  A.  Allen — Sworn, 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  were  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Reform  School  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When,  and  how  longP 

A.  I  think  between  six  and  seven  years,  from  the  time  €rov.  Banks 
turned  out  the  previous  board. 

Q.    When  was  that,  in  1858  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  in  1860, 1  think. 

Q.    Well,  from  what  time  to  what  time  were  you  superintendent  P 

A.    Between  1861  and  1867. 

Q.    From  what  year  to  what  year  ? 

A.    From  January,  1861,  to  the  middle  of  1867. 

Q.    What  was  the  age  at  which  boys  were  admitted  to  the  institution  P 

A.    It  was  changed  just  before  1  went  there  to  fourteen  years. 

Q.    Fourteen  years  was  the  maximum  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Boys  over  fourteen  were  not  admitted  while  you  were  there  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  boys  there  since 
you  left  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  acquamted  with  the  superintendent,  but  not 
with  the  boys. 

Q.  What  was  the  mode  of  punishment  that  you  used  while  you  were 
superintendent  of  the  institution  P 

A.    I  think  the  by-laws  have  been  read  here,  and  are  in  the  report. 

Q.    I  mean  the  mode  of  discipline  P 

A.  There  was  nothing  permitted  by  the  trustees  or  myself  except 
under  the  same  regulation  you  have  in  the  Boston  schools.  The  rattan 
upon  the  hand  was  all  that  was  allowed  by  the  trustees  or  by  myself. 

Q.  Were  punishments  ever  inflicted  that  were  not  allowed  by  the 
trustees  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  frequently  practised,  those  that  were  not  allowed 
by  the  trustees. 

Q.    I  mean  corporal  punishment.    We  have  a  thousand  and  one  little 
ways  of  punishing  boys,  of  course.    Were  these  corporal  punishments, 
not  allowed  by  the  trustees,  inflicted  P 
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A.  I  should  say  there  were  sometimes,  bat  not  by  the  trustees*  or  my 
permission. 

Q.  They  were  inflicted  by  the  officers  of  the  institution,  were  they 
notP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  officers  which  were  not 
allowed  by  the  trustees  P 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  known  an  officer  to  strike  a  boy,  quite  frequently, 
thinking  that  they  could  not  get  along  without  it,  and  after  repeated  rep- 
rimands the  trustees  or  myself  would  change  the  officer.  That  was  the 
usual  course.    It  is  a  very  difficult  place  for  any  officer  to  fill,  sir. 

Q.    It  is? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  about  that.  Were  the  boys  at  the 
State  Reform  School,  when  you  were  there,  a  hard  set  of  boys  to  man- 
age? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  went  there  after  the  board  of  trustees  were  removed 
because  they  allowed  such  severe  punishments.  We  had  large  boys 
there,  and  I  sent  26  of  them  direct  to  the  army.  Of  course  they  had  to 
be  over  eighteen.  Wc  used  occasionally  to  take  a  boy  from  the  ship  who 
would  make  up  his  mind  he  didn^t  wish  to  be  a  sailor,  and  I  used  to 
exchange  him  for  one  who  did.    I  have  taken  very  large  boys  back. 

Q.  My  question  was.  Were  the  boys  at  the  State  Reform  School,  when 
you  went  there,  a  hard  set  of  boys  to  manage  ? 

A.    I  should  say  they  were,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  take  boys  from  the  ship  when  they  were  over  fourteen 
years  old  ? 

A.  We  were  allowed  to  transfer,  the  trustees  being  allowed  to  ex- 
change boys. 

Q.  ^  While  you  were  in  the  institution,  did  you  have  any  serious  trouble 
with  the  boys  by  their  attempting  to  escape  P 

A.  1  have  had,  I  think,  on  an  average,  one  and  one-third  boys  a  year 
who  have  gone  away. 

Q.    That  is  to  say,  in  six  years  eight  boys  got  away  P 

A.    I  think  so,  yes,  sir ;  and  some  years,  more. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  discipline  and  management,  will 
you  please  give  your  opinion  about  them,  and  tell  us  what  difficulties 
you  met  with  personally  ? 

A.  My  judgment  is,  that  a  man  in  such  an  institution  must  have— no 
matter  who  the  superintendent  is^first-class  men  under  him.  A  poor 
man,  or  a  poor  disciplinarian,  would  not  manage  the  smallest  district 
school  without  whipping.  You  must  have  able  men  in  it ;  I  mean  able 
men  in  the  very  highest  sense:^  If  I  may  say  so,  a  number  of  your  Bos- 
ton high  school  teachers  and  five  persons  who  are  superintendents  of 
reform  schools  at  the  present  time  were  officers  of  mine.  I  intended  to 
get  first-class  men  under  me. 

Q.    You  were  able  to  obtain  such  men,  were  you,  Mr.  Allen  P 

A.  I  was  acquainted  with  educational  men  throughout  the  State,  and 
I  selected,  as  far  as  possible,  from  them.    I  was  able  to  do  it,  but  the 
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superintendent  at  the  present  time  must  find  it  yerj  difficult  Before  the 
war  half  the  salary  would  get  a  fine  man,  in  comparison  to  what  we 
could  get  during  the  war  or  since. 

Q.  Tou  think,  then,  you  were  better  able  to  get  first-class  men  than 
you  would  be  at  the  present  time  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Dayis.)    You  mean  for  the  same  money  P 

A.    For  the  same  money. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  would  be  the  result  if  you  did  not 
haye  first-class  men  P 

A.  They  would  have  considerable  trouble  with  the  boys,  and  it  would 
come  to  the  superintendent,  and  he  would  have  to  take  sides  with  one  or 
the  other. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question :  Under  the  appropriations  made  at 
that  time,  you  could  get  a  good  teacher ;  under  the  appropriations  made 
at  the  present  time,  do  you  think  they  would  still  be  able  to  procure  good 
menP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  institution  would  labor  under  difficulties  which 
it  did  not  labor  under  when  you  were  superintendent  P 

A.    I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Presgott.)  Mr.  Allen,  what  other  experience  have  you 
had  besides  your  connection  with  the  institution  at  Westborough  P  Have 
you  ever  been  connected  with  any  other  such  institution  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  not  as  superintendent  or  officer,  but  have  you  been  in  any 
way  connected  with  a  similar  institution  P 

A.    I  am  a  trustee  at  the  present  time  of  the  school  at  Lancaster. 

Q.    What  is  your  present  occupation  P 

A.  I  am  one  of  the  members  of  the  New  England  Classical  School  at 
West  Newton. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  Prof.  Spear,  of  the  high  school,  was  formerly 
one  of  your  officers  P 

A.    He  taught  during  all  his  college  vacations  with  me,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  of  boys  did  you  have  in  the  institution  while  you 
were  there  P 

A.  I  think  the  average  the  last  two  years  was  about  325 ;  perhaps  20 
less  than  last  yearns  average,  if  I  remember  the  last  yearns  report. 

Q.  Well,  you  speak  about  sometimes  having  discharged  officers  for 
their  treatment  and  punishment  of  boys.  Did  you  ever  discharge  Mr. 
Bigelow  from  the  institution  P 

A.    I  did,  sir. 

Q.    The  same  gentleman  who  preceded  you  on  the  witness  stand  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  discharge  Mr.  Bigelow  from 
the  institution  P 

A.  Well,  sir,  Mr.  Bigelow,  in  almost  every  respect,  was  a  very  admi- 
rable officer,  capable  of  almost  any  position  except  that  of  a  teacher.  I 
never  had  employed  him  as  a  teacher ;  he  was  a  very  competent  officer. 
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t  very  qaiok-tempered,  and  when  he  was  angry,  as  boys  there 
likely  to  make  a  man,  he  would  be  too  severe.  After  speaking 
ny  times  about  it  (I  was  anxious  to  retain  him,  he  came  from 
Id  homo,  and  he  was  so  able),  I  was  called  by  an  oiBccr  and 
Ir.  Bigelow  was  again  injuring  one  of  the  boys.  I  went  imme- 
the  room,  and  I  saw  him  inflicting  a  punishment  upon  a  boy.  I 
lid  take  the  boy  immediately  to  the  lodge  and  inquire  into  it,  and 
gry,  I  judge,  so  that  he  was  not  willing  that  I  should  take  him 
I  him  altogether.  I  discharged  him  on  the  spot,  and  he  never 
uty  a  moment  afterwards.  Of  course,  my  action  had  to  be 
»y  the  trustees,  and  the  only  complaint  they  ever  made  to  me 
had  not  done  it  before,  because  it  had  been  reported,  and  their 
iiad  been  called  to  it,  and  my  attention,  too ;  but  he  was  a  very 
r  otherwise  than  that,  sir, 

iderstand  you  that  your  associations  with  him  were  such  as 
I  had  known  him,  having  been  bom  in  the  same  neighborhood 
-if  you  had  felt  it  possible,  you  would  have  kept  him  ? 
tainly ;  I  never  had  any  other  difficulty  with  him. 
re  any  other  officers  discharged  there  for  like  ofifences  P 

I,  sir,  several ;  quite  a  number. 

>ut  how  many  were  discharged  for  improper  treatment  of  boys  ? 
tcall  at  this  moment  two  other  men  that  yon  might  say  were 
i,  but  you  know  how  it  is.  When  we  want  to  get  rid  of  an 
I  are  sometimes  a  little  quiet  about  it,  for  it  would  not  do  for 

he  was  discharged;  but  we  make  up  our  minds  to  make  a 
id  we  do  it  carefully,  perhaps.  I  think,  now,  of  three  who  were 
because  of  severe  punishments. 

you  know  whether  any  of  these  other  officers,  with  the  excep- 
r.  Bigelow,  have  since  been  retained  in  the  institution? 
3  not,  sir. 

rs  were  not  admitted  there,  as  I  understand  it,  while  you  were 
or  the  age  of  14,  but  they  were  continued  far  beyond  that  age. 
jy  were  continued  until  they  were  21. 
iris.    I  think  there  might  be  a  wrong  impression  just  there,  Mr. 

The  boys  were  allowed  to  be  committed  there  under  U,  but 

not  committed  over  14. 
:scoTT.    I  mean  over  14. 

r  Mr.  Prescott.)     Well,  were  you  there  as  superintendent 
trust  houses  were  in  operation  P 
led  them,  and  organized  them,  the  first  time. 

II,  while  you  were  there,  what  was  the  mode  of  discipline,  for 
n  the  main  building? 

11,  sir,  I  went  there  with  the  determination,  if  possible,  to  carry 
stitution  without  corporal  punishment ;  I  aimed  at  that  every 
was  there,  and  I  accomplished  it  as  nearly  as  I  could  with  the 
had.  The  only  punishment  allowed  by  the  trustees  and  myself 
oston  regulation  of  the  rattan  on  the  hand.  We  put  them  in 
sometimes,  but  I  reported  to  the  trustees  one  year  that  not  a  boy 
n  the  lodge  that  year  overnight,  and  I  remember  reporting  to 
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them  at  another  time  that  no  boy  had  been  in  the  lodge  at  all  for  three 
months ;  but  these  were  exceptional  cases. 

Q.  Well,  were  they,  when  you  were  there,  hard  boys,  or  what  would 
be  termed  hard  boys,  or  hard  characters  ? 

A.    I  had  the  pick  of  them  out  of  the  State. 

Q.    What  was  that? 

A.  I  had  the  pick  of  them  out  of  the  State.  I  do  not  know  how  hard 
they  were  supposed  to  be. 

Q.  The  main  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  It  has  been  represented, 
and  represented  strongly,  to  the  Committee,  during  this  investigation, 
that  the  entire  character  and  kind  of  the  boys  they  now  have  at  the 
Reform  School  arc  entirely  different  from  what  they  were  some  years 
ago,  in  consequence  of  the  school  now  receiving  boys  who  were  formerly 
sent  to  the  school  ship 

Mr.  Hyde.  You  misunderstand,  when  you  say  entirely  changed.  Of 
course  the  school  was  always  understood  to  be  a  school  for  bad  boys ;  it 
always  was,  and  it  was  established  for  that  purpose.  It  is  only  that  now 
the  character  is  changed  by  the  admission  of  school-ship  -boys,  which 
increased  the  age  of  commitment,  not  that  it 'was  not  always  a  school  for 
bad  boys,  because  that  is  the  object  for  which  it  was  established. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  you  know  about  the  character  of  the 
boys  there  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  know  the  character  of  the  boys  of  the  school 
ship,  because  I  havo  visited  it  many  times,  and  I  spent  nearly  a  week 
there  once. 

Q.    What  was  your  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  boys  there  ? 

A.  Well,  they  were  older,  and  my  experience  seems  to  be  diflFerent 
from  some  of  the  testimony  I  have  read.  The  large  boys  were  not  the 
troublesome  boys  to  me.  I  have  asked  several  officers,  and  have  found 
them  to  agree  with  me,  that  it  was  not  tho  large  boys  who  caused  the 
most  difficulty,  but  generally  boys  about  14  or  15,  who  are  always  up  to 
some  mischief.  The  boys  of  18  can  bo  easily  reasoned  with,  in  my 
experience  and  my  judgment,  and  be  persuaded  that  it  is  altogether 
for  their  interest  to  behave  like  men,  and  they  wbuld  do  it.  My  experi- 
ence, then,  is,  that  the  larger  boys  of  17,  18  or  19  were  not  the  ones  that 
caused  tho  trouble. 

Q.  I  think  the  last  report  of  the  trustees',  table  No.  15,  shows  the 
offences  for  which  these  boys  were  committed  last  year.  I  will  read  from 
it  the  different  offences  for  which  they  were  committed,  and  then  ask  you 
a  question  in  regard  to  it.     [Reads  the  causes  of  commitment.] 

"  Assault  and  battery ;  breaking  and  entering;  breaking,  entering  and 
larceny ;  disturbing  the  peace ;  idle  and  disorderly ;  larceny ;  malicious 
mischief;  olitaining  goods  under  false  pretences;  picking  pockets;  stub- 
bornness ;  stubbornness  and  disobedience ;  trespass ;  vagrancy ;  attempt 
at  rape." 

Now,  while  you  were  superintendent  of  tho  institution,  did  you  havo 
boys  sent  to  your  institution  for  causes  of  that  nature  P 

A.  O  yes ;  we  had  one  for  murder,  who  was  with  me  all  the  time  I 
was  there. 
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Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Mutiny? 
'  A.    Marder. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    You  spoke  about  the  discipline  in  the  main 
*  building ;  what  was  the  discipline  in  the  trust  houses  while  you  were 

^  there  P 

^  A.    I  never  allowed  corporal  punishment  at  all. 

Q.    In  the  trust  houses  P 
^  A.    Never.    I  took  the  ground,  that  if  a  boy  needed  a  whipping,  he 

had  better  be  inside  the  main  institution,  and  it  was  never  allowed.    The 
punishment  there  was  to  come  inside. 

Q.  Well,  when  boys  had  run  away,  how  were  they  punished  when 
they  returned  to  the  institution  ? 

A.  Well,  I  took  a  different  view  of  running  ^way  from  most  persons. 
I  took  the  ground  that  the  reason  they  ran  away  was  because  they  didnU 
like  to  live  with  me ;  and  when  they  came  back  I  tried  to  make  them  want 
to  live  with  me,  if  I  could. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  punish  them  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  the  insti- 
tution P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Not  in  any  way  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  kept  them  closer,  and  I  did  not  give  them  the  same 
privileges  or  the  same  chances  to  run  away  again,  perhaps ;  but  they  were 
not  punished  by  being  flogged  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  have  many  attacks  upon  the  officers  while  you  were  con- 
nected with  the  school  P 

A.  I  have  no  remembrance  of  any  combination  of  boys  to  attack  an 
officer  while  I  was  there.  I  have  known  cases  whore  a  single  boy  would 
strike  an  officer,  but  there  wero  no  cases  reported  to  me  where  the  boys 
combined  to  attack  an  officer. 

Q.    What  was  the  condition  of  the  school  when  you  went  there  P  ' 

A.  The  officers  were  carrying  their  straps,  and  the  week  before 
pistols  were  drawn  on  the  boys  to  keep  them  at  bay. 

Q.    Do  I  understand  you  made  any  change  in  that  regard  P 

A.  If  I  could  not  have  an  officer  who  could  not  get  along  without  a 
pistol,  ho  could  not  get  along  at  all. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  the  straps  were  not  used  at  all  while  you  were 
there? 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge,  nor  with  my  consent.  The  regula- 
tion was  the  Boston  school  regulation, — the  rattan  upon  the  hand. 

Q.    Were  all  of  the  subordinate  officers  allowed  to  punish  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  the  regulation  P 

A.  The  loading  teachers  and  the  loading  officers  of  the  chair-shops 
were  allowed  to  punish. 

Q.  It  has  been  stAted  in  the  testimony  with  regard  to  this  school,  I 
think,  that  there  were  twenty  or  twenty-five  persons  who  had  authority 
to  punish  in  any  way  they  saw  fit.  How  many  persons  were  given 
power  to  punish  while  you  were  there  P    About  how  many  ? 

A.    Possibly  there  might  have  been  six. 
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Q.    Were  the  punishments  recorded  P 

A.  They  were  reported  to  me  daOy,  if  I  remember  right ;  I  think 
they  were  reported  to  me  daily.  My  object  was  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
therefore  I  examined  the  cases,  and  if  they  possibly  could,  the  officers 
woald  get  along  in  some  way.  I  think  the  report  was  made  daily,  in 
writing. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  some  of  the  testimony  before  this  Com- 
mittee, and  are  aware  of  the  modes  of  punishment  which  are  resorted  to 
there,  in  the  institution,  are  you  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  have  seen  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Well,  among  other  methods,  there  are  punishments  by  the  strap ; 
there  are  punishments  by  the  box,  called  the  sweat-box ;  there  are  pun- 
ishments in  the  lodge,  the  boys  being  kept  there  sometimes  as  long  as 
five  or  six  weeks  at  a  time,  and  in  some  cases  kept  without  food  or  cloth- 
ing. Another  mode  of  punishment,  that  has  appeared  in  the  evidence 
before  this  Committee,  is  the  matter  of  pouring  cold  water  upon  the  boys, 
from  a  hose^  another  method,  I  think,  is  confinement  in  a  strait-jacket; 
and  another  method,  which  I  do  not  mean  to  say  ha8  been  carried  to  any 
considerable  extent,  is  to  gag  the  boys.  From  your  knowledge  of  the 
institution,  and  the  character  of  the  boys  who  are  in  the  institution, 
some  of  whom,— at  least,  many  of  whom  are  of  the  same  character  as 
were  those  who  were  there  when  you  were  in  charge  of  the  institution, 
— what  do  you  think,  from  your  experience,  would  be  the  natural 
result  of  such  pimishments  a^  these  in  the  institution  P 

A.  I  think  they  would  bring  about  a  state  of  war  between  the  officers 
and  the  boys ;  it  would  become  a  state  of  war. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  these  punishments  would  defeat 
their  own  purpose  P 

A.    I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  leaving  humanitarian  views  out  of  the  case,  don*t  you  think 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  manage  and  control  boys  after  submitting 
them  to  such  treatment  P 

A.  I  do  not  wish,  in  my  remarks,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  superin- 
tendent, by  any  means ;  because  I  am  not  there,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  no 
matter  who  the  superintendent  is,  if  he  does  not  have  first-class  officers 
under  him,  he  will  have  soine  trouble.  We  have  reason  to  think  he  has 
now.  Order  must  be  maintained,  and  if  a  man  has  only  physical  force, 
and  if  he  has  not  intellectual  and'  moral  force,  he  will  have  to  use  the 
power  that  he  has.  If  the  present  superintendent  can  get  only  men  of 
physical  force,  he  must  keep  order  with  that 

Q.    Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  repeat  your  last  answer  P 

A.  In  such  an  institution  you  must  have  order.  If  your  officers  have 
no  power  but  physical  force,  they  must  keep  order  in  that  way ;  but  if 
they  have  moral  and  intellectual  power,  the  physical  force  will  drop  out. 
If  the  present  supenntcndent  has  not  the  means  in  his  power  to  get  first- 
class  men,  he  cannot  govern  the  school  except  by  a  good  deal  of  severity. 

Q.  (By  the  Cuairman.)  Will  moral  and  intellectual  force  always 
accomplish  the  desired  thing  as  tb  discipline,  in  all  cases  P 

A.    I  should  have  been  glad,  while  I  was  there,  to  have  had  the  State 
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r 
pass  a  law  forbidding  the  boys  to  testify  before  a  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Q.  I  guess  you  do  not  understand  my  question.  My  question  was, 
Whether  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  will  always  accomplish  the 
desired  end  in  disciplining  boys  of  the  character  of  those  in  the  West- 
borough  institution  ? 

A.  Well/if  one  of  the  officers  practised  that,  and  six  did  not,  he  could 
not  do  it  alone.  You  must  be  surrounded  with  high-toned  men  to  do 
that. 

Q.  (By  the  CnAnjMAN.)  You  think  there  may  be  circumstances 
where  that  kind  of  power  would  not  accomplish  the  purpose  P 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  a  law  were  passed  that  corporal  punish- 
ment should  not  be  allowed  in  any  part  of  the  institution,  not  because 
that  punishment  might  not  sometimes  be  well,  but  in  such  an  institution, 
enclosed  within  walls,  where  no  one  can  know,  it  is  liable  to  be  abused. 
I  would  not  trust  myself,  hardly. 

Q.  I  understand  you  had  good  talent  under  you,  in  that  institution, 
while  you  were  there  ? 

A.  1  had  as  good  as  I  could  get.  I  think  my  whole  success,  whatever 
it  was,  was  due  to  those  below  me. 

Q.    And  you  still  found  corporal  punishment  necessary  while  there  P 

A.  One  officer  told  mo  he  went  three  or  four  months  without  punish- 
ing at  all. 

Q.  Well,  you  still  found  corporal  punishment  necessary  while  you 
had  that  talent  under  you  P 

A.  I  found  it  necessary,  because  the  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees 
always  thought  it  was  necessary,  and  almost  all  the  officers  thought  it  was 
necessary.  I  was  almost  a  minority  of  one,  and  could  not  carry  the  point 

Q.  The  board  of  trustees  would  have  been  satisfied  with  good  dis- 
cipline, if  you  could  have  accomplished  it  without  corporal  punishment? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  when  officers  act  for  you,  with  different  ideas,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  get  along. 

Q.  But  still,  if  you  thought  you  could  manage  the  institution  without 
it,  why  did  you  resort  to  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not ;  I  simply  eliminated  it  as  fast  and  as  far  as  I  could.  You 
must  remember  the  superintendent,  as  a  general  thing,  has  but  little  per- 
sonal connection  with  the  matter  of  discipline;  he  does  not  teach  a 
school,  nor  manage  a  chair-shop ;  but  he  has  to  settle  the  cases  that  come 
up  from  below. 

Q.  Then  you  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  trustees,  who  were  in 
favor  of  corporal  punishment,  while  you  were  opposed  to  it? 

A.  I  moan  to  say  the  majority  of  the  trustees  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  abolish  it  altogether;  and  while  I  was  working  and  trying,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  eliminate  it,  I  could  not  hope  to  entirely  succeed,  you  know. 

Q.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is  this,  that  with  the  best  talent  to  be 
obtained, — and  you  had  such  talent, — ^you  found  that  moral  power  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  discipline  in  the  State  Reform  School  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    That  is  what  1  understood  you  to  say,  * 
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A.  No,  I  do  not  know  as  I  understand  now  exactly  what  yon  wish  me 
to  answer. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  with  the  best  of  talent  of  officers  and 
teachers,  in  an  institution  like  the  Reform  School,  corporal  punishment 
would  not  be  necessary  to  maintain  discipline  under  such  circumstances, 
and  I  undei*stand  you  to  say  you  had  such  teachers  and  such  officers  P 

A.  I  did  hot  say  that  I  said  I  was  able  to  do  more  in  that  direction 
than  it  is  possible  to  do  now,  because  those  officers  and  teachers  could 
not  be  retained.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  you  have  in  Boston  were 
with  me  three  years ;  you  pay  Mr.  Daniels  $2,800  a  year,  and  I  paid  him 
one-third  or  one-quarter  as  much. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  had  had  better  officers,  you  might  have  got  rid  of  it 
altogether  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  would  test  an  officer^s  abUity  by  his  ability  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

Q.  Tou  had  not  the  means,  then,  to  retain  such  officers  as  would 
abolish  it  entirely  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  the  men  at  present  are  not  equal  to  what  they  were 
when  you  were  there  P 

A.    I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  class  of  boys  is  very  much  harder  to  manage 
than  when  you  were  there  P 

A.    As  I  said  before,  the  larger  boys  caused  me  the  least  trouble. 

Q.  I  mean,  taking  the  boys  as  a  class  there,  do  you  or  do  you  not 
think  they  arc  harder  to  manage  than  when  you  were  there  P 

A.    I  should  judge  so  by  the  testimony  we  have  had. 

Q.  I  would  like  your  opinion.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  the  boys 
at  present  are  more  difficult  to  discipline  than  the  boys  you  had  while 
you  were  there  ? 

A.    I  think  I  should  say  they  are. 

Q.    Emphatically  you  think  they  areP 
•  A.    Not  from  personal  knowledge. 

Q.    But  as  fiEur  as  you  know  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  also  think  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  are  not 
what  they  were  when  you  were  superintendent  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  comparatively,  they  are  not 

The  Chairman.  This  is  all  information  the  Committee  would  be  glad 
to  have. 

Mr.  Washburn.  This  is  very  interesting,  and  comparatively  phil- 
osophical.   We  have  been  going  over  a  very  diflferent  course  of  inquiry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn.)  Of  course  you  would  say  that  the  true 
order  of  conduct  was  to  get  rid  of  corporal  punishment,  and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  you  got  Able  men,  in  that  degree  you  got  rid  of  it  Tell  me 
your  opinion  on  this  point,  whether,  if  you  had  such  able  men  as  you  de- 
scribe, it  would  be  safe  to  abolish  corporal  punishment  P  Would  it  bo 
-well  to  have  it  understood  that  those  men  had  no  power,  as  a  last  resort, 
to  calHn  the  aid  of  corporal  punishment  P 
77 
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A.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  that  last  resort.  I  remember 
talking  with  Dr.  Howe  about  it,  and  he  thought  it  was  best ;  but  the  dan- 
ger is  not  that  I  think  a  boy  might  not  be  whipped  sometimes  in  such  an 
institution,  but  it  is  so  liable  to  be  abused.  Officers  can  punish  a  hun- 
dred times  and  the  superintendent  does  not  know  it 

Q.  That  strikes  me  exactly  as  it  does  you  in  that  regard.  The  bucX 
that  it  is  recognized,  the  fact  that  it  exists,  involves  a  possible  abuse.  I 
agree  to  that ;  I  think  it  is  perfectly  sound.  And  yet  it  would  not  do  for 
its  moral  effect  upon  these  boys  to  have  it  understood  throughout  that 
institution  that  it  was  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth  that  no  corporal  pun- 
ishment under  any  circumstances  might  be  inflicted  P 

A.  1  was  in  favor  of  that,  sir,  and  in  the  trust  houses  it  was  never 
allowed.  You  remember  this  is  not  a  common  boys^  school ;  we  have  a 
lodge  and  a  great  many  ways  of  punishment  besides  personal  applica- 
tion; and  the  only  objection  to  that  is  that  it  is  liable  to  abuse.  It  is 
just  the  same  in  your  insane  asylums. 

Q.    Power? 

A.    PoT/er. 

Q.  The  possession  of  power  involves  the  danger  in  reference  to  its 
exercise;  I  understand  that.  I  am  interested  in  your  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  abolish  the  ultimate  power,  and 
have  it  understood  through  the  institution  that  whatever  might  be  done 
by  the  boys,  no  officer,  neither  the  superintendent  nor  anybody  else,  had 
the  power  to  administer  corporal  punishment  to  them  ? 

A.    When  I  was  superintendent  I  was  for  the  abolition  of  it  P 

Q.    But  now  as  a  philosopher  ? 

A.  I  am  afraid  of  the  power,  sir ;  I  think  I  would  go  for  having  it 
abolished. 

Q.    You  think,  even  now,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  abolishing  itP 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  great  abuse  in  all  our  public  institutions  that 
never  comes  to  the  light,  no  matter  how  you  investigate. 

Q.  Then,  as  an  individual,  if  you  were  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  legis- 
lator, you  would  even  now  think  it  was  safe  to  abolish  the  power,  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment  P 

A.    I  would,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  you  see  the  point  of  my  inquiry  P  I  want  to  get  your 
opinion. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  my  point  would  be  because  it  is  so  dangerous  a  power 
in  such  an  institution. 

Q.  That  covers  the  point  I  wanted.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
suggests  to  me  that  I  should  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  what  you 
would  include  in  the  term  corporal  punishment, — whether  you  would  in- 
clude the  sweat-box  as  corporal  punishment  P 

A.    I  have  had  no  experience.    I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  air. 

Q.    Well,  you  would  not  include  the  lodge  P 

A.  O  no,  sir ;  I  believe  in  making  boys  mind  decidedly  and  promptly, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  them  mind  from  a  different  motive  than  fear. 
If  you  appeal  to  fear,  fear  is  one  of  the  lowest  motives,  and  if  yon 
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appeal  to  it  always  it  will  degrade,  in  mj  jadgment.  Yon  want  some 
higher  motive  than  fear. 

Mr.  Washbubn.  I  feel  I  am  trespassing  somewhat  on  Mr.  Prescott^s 
time. 

Mr.  Prescott.    O  no ;  go  right  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washbubn.)  And  yet  I  put  these  inquiries  to  get  your 
ideas  of  the  subject  With  reference  to  this  so-called  sweat-box,  you 
have  had  no  experience,  and  have  nothing  to  say.  Tou  refer  to  what  you 
understand  to  be  corporal  punishment  in  the  popular  sense  of  blows  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WAsneuRN.  I  would  like  some  time  either  to  ask  you  some  more 
questions  or  to  listen  to  wiiat  you  may  say,  but  at  present  I  will  not  con- 
tinue my  questioning  any  longer. 

Mr.  Davis.  Colonel,  I  would  like  to  have  you  bring  out  fully  his  judg- 
ment about  this  sweat-box.  If  you  leave  it  here,  I  shall  have  to  ask 
some  more  questions,  if  you  do  not 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  shall  not  interfere  with  your  inquiries,  if  you  have 
any  to  make. 

Mr.  Dayis.  I  should  like  to  have  you  continue  it,  and  I  mean  it 
respectfully,  too. 

Mr.  Washburn.    O,  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Did  you  ever  punish  boys  upon  the  bare 
back,  especially  boys  from  16  to  20  years  of  ageP  Do  you  think  it 
should  be  allowed  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  says  he  is  opposed  to  corporal  punishment, 
does  it  not  cover  all  the  questions  of  this  kind  that  you  can  ask  P  Col. 
Washburn  asked  about  ^he  sweat-box,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  corporal  punishment  is 
the  infliction  of  blows  upon  the  person. 

Mr.  Washburn.    And  he  made  it  cover  every  kind  of  a  blow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  I  understand,  while  you  were  there,  nothing 
of  this  kind  was  allowed  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  by  the  trustees  or  by  myself.  I  will  say,  if  corporal 
punishments  are  allowed,  it  should  be  allowed  on  the  younger ;  a  little 
application  of  birch  is  good  for  children,  but  not  for  men,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  the  particular  offence  for  which  you  discharged  Ofiloer 
Bigelow  P  I  did  not  understand  you  distinctly  what  you  discharged  him 
for. 

The  Chairman.    He  stated  it  particularly. 

Mr.  Prescott.    Well,  I  haven^t  it  distinctly  in  my  mind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  What  was  the  nature  of  the  punishment  for 
which  you  discharged  Officer  Bigelow  P 

A.  I  was  called  by  one  of  the  teachers,  and  one  of  the  officers,  too,  I 
think,  and  was  told  there  was  trouble  with  Officer  Bigelow  again.  I  went 
and  saw  that  he  was  in  personal  conflict  with  a  boy.  I  did  not  inquire 
what  it  was,  but  I  said  I  would  take  him  to  the  lodge  and  inquire  into  it 
He  did  not  wish  me  to  do  so,  but  wanted  to  dispose  of  the  boy  himself. 
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and,  except  he  had  been  very  angry,  I  would  not  have  done  so,  because 
he  is  very  competent  to  manage  boys  in  any  other  state  of  mind. 

Q.    Do  I  understand  that  he  had  punished  the  boy  severely  P 

A.    He  was  in  conflict  with  the  boy  when  I  went  in  and  found  them. 

Q.    You  mean  he  was  punishing  him  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  punishment  of  these  large  boys  naturally 
brings  on  insubordination  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  certainly  do.  A  large  boy  will  not  forget  it,  but  a  little 
boy  will  forget  it  if  you  spank  him  a  little. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  reforming  influence  in  the  institution,  so 
far  as  religious  exercises  or  societies  were  concerned,  that  are  not  in 
vogue  now,  that  you  know  of? 

A.    Well,  if  I  accept  the  last  report,  there  are  more  now  than  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  The  members  of  the  tried  and  true,  band 
of  hope,  Bible  class  and  other  societies,  have  appropmte  badges.  Do 
you  not  think  that  these  things  would  naturally  have  a  good  tendency  in 
the  institution  P 

A.  I  think,  that  if  you  badge  a  boy  for  moral  conduct,  among  his 
mates,  to  indicate  that  he  is  a  better  boy  in  that  respect  than  they  are,  it 
will  work  about  as  well  as  it  did  in  the  family  of  Jacob,  where  he 
dressed  Joseph  better  than  he  did  the  rest  of  his  boys. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Washburn.)    Do  you  P 

A.  I  think  it  would  work  better  not  to  badge  a  boy  on  account  of 
moral  conduct,  to  show  that  this  boy  is  better  than  the  other  one,  because 
he  is  dressed  differently. 

Q.  I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear  yon  say  that ;  I  thought  you  would 
think  as  I  did,  when  I  saw  them.  I  thought  they  had  a  sort  of  a  feeling 
that  they  had  earned  their  badges,  and  that  it  was  a  great  stimulus  to  all 
the  rest  to  feel  that  they  wanted  to  earn  one  too  P 

A.  Excuse  me ;  perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself  clear.  Suppose  a  boy 
is  a  religious  boy,  if  you  please,  and  belongs  to  the  Bible  class  and  other 
religious  societies,  you  will  work  against  the  others;  but  if  you  badge 
him  for  being  faithful,  and  because  he  will  not  run  away,  that  is  another 
thing. 

Mr.  Washburn.    O,  yes ;  I  get  your  distinction ;  I  see  your  point 

The  Witness.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  throughout  the  country,  there 
was  a  great  effort  to  get  boys  interested  in  religion,  by  committing  verses 
in  the  Bible,  and  those  who  committed  the  most  verses  were  supposed  to 
be  the  most  religious.  But  the  testimony  was  that  the  worst  boys  knew 
the  most  about  the  Bible,  and  there  was  positive  testimony  that  it  created 
hypocrisy  and  humbuggery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  What  did  you  rely  on  mostly  while  you  were 
there  as  a  reforming  power  among  the  boys  P 

A,  The  personal  influence  of  the  officer.  Of  course,  we  had  our  church 
service  and  Sunday  school,  as  they  have  now ;  but  as  I  stated  in  the  re- 
ports, we  relied  mainly  upon  the  character  of  the  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion. If  an  officer  does  not  act  like  a  good  Christian,  ho  may  talk 
Christian  all  he  pleases,  but  it  will  not  amount  to  anything  among  those 
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boys.  I  would  be  glad  to  say  this :  I  believe  that  the  inflnence  of  mili- 
tary in  that  school  is  positively  injurions.  The  animal  or  fighting  quality 
is  uppermost  already.  Military,  as  far  as  it  is  military,  develops  the  bel- 
ligerent faculties,  and  the  best  authority  in  the  world  is  against  it. 
Captain  McConnicle,  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  the 
best  authority  in  the  world,  says  that  military  in  a  reform  school  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  what  boys  are  there  for. 

Q.    What  authority  is  that  P 

A.    Captain  McConnicle. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Davis.)    He  was  one  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  P 

A.  No,  sir;  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  ho  said  that  military  in  a 
reform  school  develops  the  wrong  faculties  among  the  boys.  I  think 
music  would  be  a  much  better  agent  of  reform.  I  would  introduce  all 
the  music  I  could  into  the  work-room  and  school-room,  and  everywhere 
in  the  institution. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  It  seems  to  me  this  has  some  bearing  upon 
the  point  of  labor.  What  labor  do  you  think  is  most  desirable  in  the 
Reform  School  ? 

A.  I  think  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  thoughtful  men 
that  agricultural  and  horticultural  labor  is  altogether  better  than  any 
other.  They  had  better  labor  than  be  idle,  and  standing  and  working  at 
chairs  may  be  the  best  thing  they  can  do,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  as 
agricultural  labor. 

Q.  But  is  there  not  a  class  of  boys  in  an  institution  of  that  sort  that 
cannot  be  employed  outside,  but  must  bo  employed  where  there  is  con- 
finement P 

A.    Well,  I  have  had  sometimes  over  200  boys  at  a  time  out. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Hyde.)     How  about  the  winter  months  P 

A.  I  am  only  speaking  of  what  he  thinks  best.  Of  course,  you  can- 
not work  in  the  garden  in  the  winter,  as  we  farm  boys  used  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  What  class  of  boys  did  you  find  most 
difllcult  to  control  P 

A.  Well,  sir,  the  boys  16  years  old,  or  along  there.  They  are  sent 
there  to  remain  there  until  they  arc  21,  and  a  boy  of  15  thinks  it  a  great 
while  until  21 ;  but  a  boy  of  18  you  can  sit  down  and  talk  with  him 
easily,  and  persuade  him  that  you  want  to  get  rid  of  him ;  and  that  if  he 
will  behave  himself  he  will  get  away  very  soon,  but  you  cannot  make  a 
boy  of  14  think  so  so  easily.  I  have  asked  several  officers  since  this 
investigation  was  going  on  whether  their  experience  was  the  same,  and 
they  all  said  it  was. 

Q.  You  had  some  very  vicious  boys  while  you  were  there.  Was  there 
any  attempt  to  fire  the  buildings  ? 

A.    Never,  while  I  was  there. 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  an  attempt  to  fire  the  buildings  P 

A.  There  never  was  an  attempt  while  I  was  there,  that  I  know  of; 
there  never  was  a  case  reported.  It  is  very  likely  to  occur,  because  tliere 
is  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  boys  there,  if  I  recollect  right,  that  are  sent 
for  firing  buildings,  and  if  they  are  not  kept  in  good  mood  they  are  likely 
to  make  some  such  attempts. 
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Q.    While  yoD  were  there,  did  they  have  dormitories  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  same  number  they  have  now  P 

A.    I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  could  you  place  in  the  lodge  P  How  many  oells 
did  you  have  while  you  were  there  P 

A.    I  think  there  were  14  or  15. 

Q.    Did  you  sometimes  have  them  all  full  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  of  their  ever  being  full. 

Q.  Could  you  give  an  idea  of  about  the  average  number  of  boys  that 
would  be  confined  in  the  lodge  P 

A.  I  do  not  have  the  least  idea,  because  sometimes  for  three  months 
there  were  none  in  the  lodge.  Once  I  reported  to  the  trustees,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  that  no  boy  had  been  kept  there  overnight  I  almost  always 
took  care  of  the  boys  in  the  lodge,  and  made  it  trouble  mo  as  much  as  it 
did  the  boys. 

Q.  You  did  sometimes  keep  boys  there  some  days  in  succession,  did 
you  notP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  have  a  solitary  there  P 

A.    There  was  one  room  that  we  could  make  a  solitary,  if  we  pleased. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  boys  in  the  lodge  in  very  aggravated 
cases  P 

A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  never  a  week.  I  remember  a  boy  being 
brought  back,  16  years  old,  who  tried  to  poison  the  family  he  was  in  by 
putting  arsenic  in  the  soup,  and  I  placed  him  in  there  after  he  returned, 
to  know  exactly  what  the  trustees  wanted  to  do  with  him.  I  kept  him 
there  some  weeks. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Lowe.)    Night  and  day  P 

A.    O  yes,  it  is  as  comfortable  a  place  as  it  is  anywhere. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     How  were  they  fed  P 

A,.  They  were  fed  the  same  as  the  others,  and  had  all  the  bread  they 
wanted  to  eat 

Q.    Were  they  fed  three  times  a  day  P 

A.  I  think  so ;  I  do  not  remember  anything  particular  about  it  They 
always  had  enough.  I  took  care  of  them  myself,  sir,  almost  always.  I 
wished  a  boy  to  understand  that  when  he  was  punished  he  punished  me 
just  about  as  much.  I  have  spent  the  night  with  them,  and  when  a  boy 
was  afraid  to  stay  I  have  stayed  with  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Did  ypu  not  just  testify  that  you  did  not 
keep  them  there  overnight  P 

A.  O,  no  sir ;  I  did.  I  testified  that  during  one  year  I  did  not  keep  a 
boy  there  overnight. 

(By  Mr.  Prescott.)  You  think,  then,  Mr.  Allen,  I  take  it,  that  these 
boys  can  be  managed  much  better  by  kindness  than  they  can  by  resorting 
to  so  much  punishment  P 

A.  I  certainly  do.  You  can  make  them  mind  by  fear,  but  you  cannot 
reform  them  in  that  way.  They  do  not  stay  put  I  think  there  should  be 
every  effort  made  to  make  their  play-ground  attractive.    I  would  make 
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all  the  provision  for  play  that  I  would  for  work,  for  when  a  boy  is  at 
play  he  is  not  at  mischief,  working  up  his  animal  propensities.  I  want 
an  officer  that  can  play  with  them  as  well  as  work  with  them,  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Have  you  been  to  the  Westborough  Reform 
School  lately? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  late  was  your  last  visit  P 

A.    I  called,  a  year  ago  last  summer,  upon  the  superintendent. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  those  boys  look  in  comparison  with  the  boys  you 
had  under  your  charge  when  you  were  superintendent  ? 

A.  I  think  they  are  larger,  but  I  think  they  are  the  same  class  of  boys ; 
I  am  familiar  with  the  school  ship,  very  funiliar ;  as  I  say,  I  spent  a  week 
there  once. 

Q.    Do  you  not  think  they  are  a  more  vicious  set  of  boys  than  you  had  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  think  they  are  the  same  class. 

Q.    Not  after  the  school  ship  was  emptied  into  it  P 

A.  It  was  not  the  worst  boys  that  was  sent  to  the  school  ship,  sir ;  it 
was  the  older.  There  was  no  distinction  made  as  to  character,  the  dis- 
tinction was  age. 

Q.  Was  it  not  generally  xmderstood  that  the  worst  boys  went  to  the 
school  ship,  and  those  who  were  not  quite  so  vicious  went  to  West- 
borough? 

A.    Perhaps  so. 

Q.  Then  you  saw  no  difference  after  the  school  ship  had  been  emptied 
into  the  Reform  School  P 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  manage  the  present  school 
than  before. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  arrive  at.  You  think,  then,  from  your 
personal  observation  and  experience,  that  &e  boys  are  worse  than  they 
were  under  your  charge  P 

A.  I  should  judge  so,  from  what  I  hear.  I  think,  if  you  had  three  or 
four  boys  of  18,  that  you  wished  to  bring  under  your  influence,  you 
would  sooner  do  it  than  take  the  same  number  of  boys  at  15.  You 
would  say,  I  may  persuade  the  boys  of  18  or  19,  would  you  not?  Don^ 
you  think  they  would  do  about  the  right  thing  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  had  a  boy  come  before  us  who  weighed  185 
pounds. 

Mr.  Datis.    One  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Did  you  have  as  large  boys  as  that  under 
your  charge  P 

A.  1  said  I  sent  26  boys  to  the  army.  They  were  large  enough  to 
enlist,  and  were  all  over  18. 

Q.    Did  you  have  boys  that  weighed  from  160  to  180  pounds  ? 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lowe.)  Why  do  you  think  boys  are  more  difficult  to 
manage  now  than  when  you  were  there  ?  You  say  it  is  not  the  largest 
that  behave  the  worst,  and  the  school-ship  boys  were  only  the  larger 
boys.    Is  human  nature  degenerating  ? 

A.    I  should  say  they  had  some  larger  boys  now,  comparatively,  than 
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we  had  then.  It  is  very  difficult  to  discipline  where  you  are  obliged  to 
discipline  boys  of  20  and  boys  of  12.  The  same  sort  of  discipline  does 
not  fit  Do  you  get  my  point  P  You  might  discipline  a  little  boy  one 
way,  and  a  large  boy  might  want  to  be  disciplined  in  another,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  do  both. 

Q.  Do  you  really  believe  that  the  boys  are  worse  to  manage,  if  jadi- 
ciously  managed,  than  at  the  time  you  wore  there  P 

A.  I  would  not  sit  in  judgment  upon  those  as  competent  as  myself  to 
manage  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  they  are  a  more  reasonable  class 
of  boys  to  manage  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  no  further  than  this,  that  since  the  war  the  character  of 
criminals  seems  to  bo  more  desperate. 

Q.  One  other  question.  After  visiting  the  Lancaster  Reform  School 
for  girls,  I  saw  no  evidence  of  any  punishment,  or  any  trial  of  any  pun- 
ishment, or  any  indication  of  any  punishment  being  used  with  those  girls ; 
do  you,  as  an  expert,  and  one  of  much  experience  in  teaching,  see  any 
reason  why,  if  those  girls  can  be  managed,  a  class  of  girls  corresponding 
to  the  boys  at  the  Reform  School,  is  there  any  essential  difference,  necessa- 
rily, do  you  imagine  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    That  was  my  idea. 

A.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word,^if  you  punished  ever  so  much, 
and  carried  around  your  strap  in  your  hands,  you  would  be  notified  to 
quit.  If  I  were  going  to  punish  ever  so  much,  I  would  keep  my  imple- 
ments out  of  sight. 

Q.  My  point  was,  that  there  must  be  necessarily  some  distinction  be- 
tween the  modes  of  punishment — at  the  two  schools,  it  was  so  different 
as  I  saw  it. 

A.  A  boy  might  make  an  attack  upon  you  personally,  possibly,  but 
I  have  never  seen  that 

Mr.  Washburn.  Your  question  implies  such  a  state  of  things,  that 
perhaps  Mr.  Allen  ought  not  to  be  asked  it  in  this  investigation.  You 
assume  that  because  we  saw  no  means  of  punishment,  there  were  none. 
But  you  probably  saw  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that  it  was  proposed  to 
have  this  Committee  investigate  the  Lancaster  school. 

Mr.  Lowe.    I  saw  it,  and  I  assumed  as  much. 

Mr.  Washburn.  It  would  not  be  proper  for  you  to  assume  that  there 
was  not,  and  it  would  not  be  proper  for  Mr.  Allen  to  have  supposed  that 
there  was. 

Witness.    I  do  not  claim  it,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn.)  There  is  one  other  question,  —  because 
this  is  very  refreshing  to  get  hold  of  a  witness  who  has  not  seen  Fitz- 
Gibbons  and  Watson.    Now,  you  are  a  clergyman  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  have  no  religion  to  talk  of. 

Q.    Ob,  I  thought  you  were  in  the  class  of  1840,  at  Cambridge  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  that  was  another  gentleman  of  my  name. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  whether  you 
would  not  allow  in  an  institution  of  that  kind  any  of  those  distinctions 
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which  arise  from  anything  except  good  conduct  and  adyancement  in 
school  P 

A,  No,  sir;  perhaps  you  would  not  agree  with  me.  When  I  went 
there  the  boys  had  an  idea  that  I  was  above  them,  but  I  liked  to  stand  on 
a  level  and  work  with  them ;  and  when  the  boys  had  a  new  suit,  I  had 
one  of  the  same  kind,  to  be  on  a  level  with  them. 

Q.  And  so  far,  of  course,  you  knew  of  their  sentiments,  you  under- 
stood their  controversies,  passions  and  opinions.  In  reference  to  reports 
or  systems  of  marking,  for  instance,  you  know  the  different  processes  in 
t^e  universities.  Now,  do  you  think  that  in  a  school  of  that  kind  the 
system  of  rewards  ought  to  correspond  to  a  system  of  marks,  and  should 
be  made  manifest  to  the  others,  either  by  announced  rank,  or  something 
of  that  kind  P  You  think  an  elaborate  system  of  rewards  is  perhaps  the 
best? 

A.  Certainly,  I  agree  that  that  could  be  introduced.  Sometimes  your 
worst  boys  are  your  best  boys.  You  will  find  a  boy  who  will  go  without 
disobeying  the  regulations  for  a  month,  and  you  have  not  a  particle  of 
confidence  in  hiuL  Another  may  break  them  every  day  and  yet  be  a  first- 
rate  fellow,  but  you  cannot  badge  these  boys. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Allen,— I  am  bound  in  firankness  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  you  with  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  badges  for  what  may 
be  called  some  professions, — while  it  may  be  a  proper  system  of  reward 
for  well-doing,  that  it  mu^t  be  one  of  the  keys  of  success  in  that  respect, 
and  this  institution  can  be  well  distinguished  from  any  other. 

A.  My  idea  was,  that  a  boy  might  be  punished,  and  that  you  would 
badge  him  for  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  How  many  boys  do  you  think,  Mr.  Allen,  you 
received  while  you  were  there,  direct  from  the  school  ship  P 

A.  We  received  them  occasionally ;  perhaps  20  or  30 ;  I  could  not 
tell. 

Q.  But  it  was  not  a  common  thing  for  you  to  receive  a  boy  from  tha 
school  ship,  and  give  one  in  exchange,  or  was  that  the  custom  P 

A.  We  did  that  repeatedly.  Sometimes  they  would  come  there  with- 
out exchange. 

Q.    Was  there  any  law  whereby  that  could  be  done  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  the  trustees  had  the  power  to  exchange. 

Q.  In  all  your  experience  with  these  boys  that  came  from  the  school 
ship,  were  they  a  worse  class  of  boys  than  you  received  from  ahy  other 
source  P 

A.  They  were  older ;  that  is  the  only  distinction  I  made.  I  remember 
bringing  two  boys  from  the  school  ship,  and  when  I  got  back  the  assist- 
ant superintendent,  who  had  been  there  previously,  said,  "  Mr.  Allen,  do 
you  know  who  you  have  brought  back  P  "  I  replied  I  did  not.  "  Well," 
said  he,  "  you  have  brought*  back  two  of  the  worst  boys  that  have  ever 
been  in  the  institution ;  we  sent  them  away  from  here." 

Q.    What  was  your  experience  with  them  P 

A.    I  did  not  have  any  trouble  with  them. 

Q.    How  long  did  they  stay  with  you  P 
78 
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nk  I  have  seen  one  of  them  sinoe  he  went  out,  and  one  of  them 
3  •*  Bull-Dog  Conway." 

it  was  the  age  of  the  boys  who  left  your  institution  ? 
nk  21. 

have  kept  them  there  until  they  were  21 P 
ink  so ;  yes,  sir. 

(  Mr.  Bigelow  at  the  institution  when  you  were  there  ? 
,  sir ;  he  was  a  subordinate  officer, 
it  salary  did  he  receive  P 

ink  f400.     He  was  in  the  shoe-shop;  that  was  his  buaineBS 
had  charge  of  the  shoe-shop. 

our  judgment,  if  a  boy  was  a  subject  for  the  Reform  School 
as  14  years  old,  and  was  sent  there,  was  the  result  of  his  being 
a  recognition  of  his  being  there,  more  than  it  would  be  to  have 
QOL  to  have  kept  away  subjected  to  temptation  P 
talk  about  reforming  boys.  A  boy  at  14  has  not  much  judg- 
ou  can  keep  him  out  of  mischief  a  little  while,  that  is  the  best 
»  for  him.  Whether  he  is  reformed  or  not,  he  is  benefited,  if  we 
im  out  of  mischief. 

to  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment,  and  the  distinctions 
dd  you  call  the  strait-jacket  and  the  gag  a  corporal  punish- 

t  might  be  called  a  corporal  punishment ;  but  I  never  used 
iw  them  used. 

i  never  saw  them  used  while  you  were  there  P 
ver  saw  them  used  anywhere. 

is.    I  will  not  take  up  the  time,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
[  would  like  to  ask. 
EN.    I  desire  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Allen.)  In  the  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Re- 
ol  in  Maine,  they  say  that  discipline  is  performed  by  their 
dent,  and  no  subordinate  has  any  discretion  in  the  matter 
to  report  the  case.  If  there  is  to  be  corporal  punishment  at 
at  Westborough,  what  do  you  say  to  this  rule  P 
^ould  keep  the  superintendent  pretty  busy, 
uld  your  opinion  be  that  it  is  advisable  to  leave  it  in  the  hands 
Brintendent  alone  ? 

irdly  know  how  to  answer  that  question.    Some  subordinate 
ight  get  into  trouble.    I  should  dislike  extremely  to  do  the 

uld  you  not  like  to  have  the  authority  of  it  under  your  charge  P 
ould  not  want  to  do  it  under  any  circumstances.  This  super- 
)f  the  Reform  School  at  Wcstbrook,  Me.,  was  one  of  my  officers. 
!y  also  say  that  the  punishment  in  that  reform  school  is  not 
re  than  that  which  is  customary  in  the  village  schools  of  the 
v^ish  to  ask  you  your  opinion  whether,  if  there  is  to  be  corporal 
it,  you  think  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  excessively  severe 
>  be  effective  P 
sir ;  I  do  not.    In  a  district  school,  if  a  teacher  whips  a  boy,  it 
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goes  all  over  the  district  and  is  disoussod,  while  in  an  institution  jou  can 
whip  a  boy  and  nobody  knows  it ;  there  is  the  danger. 

Q.  I  now  wish  to  ask  you,  in  regard  to  the  method  of  punishment, 
whether  you  think  it  is  a  proper  method  of  punishment  to  put  a  boy  in 
an  upright  box  precisely  10  feet  in  depth,  14  inches  in  width  at  the 
bottom,  and  17  inches  at  the  top,  with  a  door  closed  upon  him  tightly ; 
and  if  he  is  small,  to  have  a  board  put  behind  him  or  beside  him,  and 
with  three  slots,  an  inch  wide,  in  front  of  his  face  as  an  opportunity  for 
breathing,  the  top  being  half-coyered  by  a  board,  and  to  leave  him  there 
12  hours  a  day  for  4,  5  or  6  days  P 

Mr.  Htde.  I  would  get  it  exact,  and  say  that  the  boy  was  taken  out  at 
noon  and  at  night 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Axlen.)  The  boy  being  taken  out  at  night,  and  also 
three  to  five  minutes  at  noon,  in  order  to  allow  him  to  go  to  the  water- 
closet  P 

A.    I  could  not  use  that  myself. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  that  punishment  upon  the 
average  boy,  from  14  to  20  P 

A.  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  good ;  I  should  think  he  would  want 
to  injure  me  if  he  got  a  chance. 

Q.    What  effect  would  it  have  upon  his  character  after  he  was  released  P 

A.    I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  administering  corporal  punishment  upon  a 
young  man,  from  14  to  20  years  of  age,  by  removing  his  trousers  from 
his  waist  downward  and  inflicting  blows  upon  him,  upon  the  bare  skin, 
with  a  strap  such  as  this  P     [The  light  strap.] 

A.  I  think  it  would  have  some  influence  to  make  him  keep  out  of 
trouble. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Does  not  Mr.  Allen^s  answer,  that  he  does  not  approve  of 
corporal  punishment,  answer  all  such  questions  P 

Mr.  Allex.  I  want  to  see  what  his  knowledge  is  of  the  particular 
effect  of  these  particular  punishments  upon  these  persons,  and  not  his 
general  statement. 

Mr.  Hyde.  But  when  he  says  he  thinks  all  corporal  punishments 
have  an  injurious  effect,  of  course  we  can  have  but  one  opinion  of  any 
particular  punishment. 

Witness.    I  should  not  dare  to  turn  my  back  on  them. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  in  regard  to  any  other  punishment,  what  your  opin- 
ion is  of  the  effect  upon  a  young  man  from  18  to  20  years  of  age,  to  have 
his  trousers  and  shirt  removed,  and  to  be  struck  upon  the  naked  back 
with  a  strap  like  that  P 

The  Chairhan.  I  do  not  particularly  object,  only  it  takes  time,  and 
he  says  he  is  opposed  to  all  corporal  punishment ;  why  do  you  need  to 
particularize  P 

Mr.  Allen.  He  does  not  include  all  forms  of  corporal  punishment. 
I  desire  to  see  what  reasons  he  can  give  why  this  would  be  particularly 
injurious  to  the  character  of  a  young  man,  the  exposure,  the  shame,  and 
the  severity  combined.  I  do  not  care  to  press  it,  because  I  think  it  must 
be  i^parent  to  the  Committee;  but  as  the  witness  is  a  teacher  of  so 
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ly  years*  experience,  I  would  like  to  have  his  judgment  on  that  one 

It. 

i.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)     What  effect  would  it  have,  in  your  judgment, 

n  the  moral  character  of  a  young  man  from  1^  to  20  years  of  age,  to 

;tripp6d  and  completely  exposed  from  his  neck  to  his  stockings  and 

poral  punishment  applied  with  one  of  these  straps  to  his  person  with 

Ekt  severity  P 

..    I  think  it  would  be  bad.    I  do  not  see  how  any  good  could  come 

t,  except  he  might  be  kept  from  committing  some  offence ;  but  he 

lid  want  to. 

\.    If  corporal  punishment  is  to  be  resorted  to,  whether  that  would  be 

^ood  a  method  as  any  other  P 

..    I  think  so. 

\,    Tou  spoke  of  the  trustees,  who  said  they  were  in  favor  of  corporal 

iishment  P 

..    I  did  not  say  exactly  that    I  said  there  was  never  a  time  when 

ajority  of  the  board  could  be  induced  to  abolish  it    I  would  like 

jay,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  exactly  under- 

»d  that  I  would  be  opposed  to  corporal  punishment  under  all  circum- 

ices.    The  reason  I  would  be  opposed  to  it  in  this  institution,  is, 

Eiuse  of  the  great  danger  of   abuse ;   there    is   more    danger  from 

se  than  good  can  come  from  it 

I.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)     As  I  understand  you,  speaking  upon  general 

tciples,  you  think  in  all  schools,  as  far  as  possible,  corporal  punish- 

It  should  be  abolished  P 

,.    As  far  as  possible. 

\.    Well,  in  seeking  teachers,  your  idea  would  bo  to  introduce  a  high 

de  of  teachers,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  omit  corporal  punishment? 

..    Oh,  certainly,  sir. 

>.    And  the  better  the  schools  are,  the  more  nearly  do  they  approach 

t? 

.    Tes,  sir;  there  are  some  good  schools  where  there  is  punish- 

it    Tou  had  better  punish  some  than  not  enough. 

>.    Now,  taking  men  as  they  are,  such  as  you  can  obtain,  and  doing 

best  you  can,  do  you  think  it  is  really  a  practicable  thing,  and  a  pos- 

e  thing,  to  take  an  institution  like  that  and  conduct  it  satisfactorily 

r  abolishing  all  punishment^ 

.    Do  you  mean  corporal  punishment  P 

i.    No,  I  mean  punishments  in  general. 

,.    No,  sir ;  I  think  you  want  some  punishment 

;.    You  think  it  is  not  possible  to  go  on  without  some  punishment  P 

-  No,  sir. 

;.  In  your  judgment,  must  the  officers  have  modes  of  panishmeot 
eP 

-  Yes,  sir;  they  must 

,.  You  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  that  school  without 
e  method  of  punishment  P  You  found  punishment  necessary  when 
was  there  P  Now,  come  again  to  the  question  of  punishment  in  the 
9  prison.    The  general  form  of  punishment  prevailing  in  our  prisons, 
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I  believe,  is  solitary  confinement.  Of  course,  the  lodge  is  a  mild  form  of 
prison  confinement  in  that  way.  Now,  take  it  as  a  whole,  do  you  think 
the  solitary  of  state  prison,  in  cases  where  punishment  must  be  inflicted ; 
do  you  think,  as  a  whole,  that  is  a  beneficial  form  of  punishment  in  cases 
where  punishment  must  be  resorted  *to  P 

A.  I  have  not  any  experience  in  that  direction.  I  think  Mr.  Haynes 
could  answer  that  better. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  this  the  fact,  that  where  a  man  or  a  boy  has  committed 
an  act,  where  we  should  all  say  some  punishment  should  be  resorted  to, 
that  putting  him  in  solitary  rather  tends  to  make  a  man  morose,  and 
to  brood  over  the  matter  of  his  punishment  P 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  put  boys  in  the  lodge  sometimes,  and  kept  them 
up  to  a  certain  time.  If  you  can  get  the  right  time  to  take  them  out,  all 
right,  but  if  you  let  them  run  over  that  time  they  grow  worse. 

Q.  Well,  my  observation  has  taught  me  that  solitary  confinement  has 
the  effect  to  make  men  sullen,  I  think,  and  that  is  the  worst  frame  of  mind 
for  a  man  to  get  into. 

A.  I  should  think  so,  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  must  understand  that 
the  boy  is  something  of  an  example. 

Q.  Now,  take  the  use  of  the  solitary ;  is  it  not  very  often  the  case  that 
men  who  go  into  solitary  in  the  state  prison,  go  from  there  to  the 
hospital  P 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  have  so  understood,  that  from  the  solitary  they  go  to  the  hospital. 
Of  course,  in  a  Reform  School  like  this,  it  is  desirable  not  to  break  the' 
spirit  or  the  will  of  the  boys,  and  to  have  no  corporal  punishment  that 
should  do  that  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  come  to  the  forms  of  punishment  in  cases  where 
it  is  needed,  in  a  school  like  that,  what,  in  your  judgment,  are  the  proper 
forms  of  punishment  to  be  adopted  P 

A.    I  think  punishment  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Q.  Well,  in  those  cases  where  it  would  be  found  necessary  to  punish 
a  boy  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  effect  of  that  punishment  upon 
other  boys  P 

A.  I  think  you  would  have  to  put  him  in  the  lodge,  and  then  I  think 
proper  influences  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  him  to  make  him  see  that 
it  was  best  he  should  acknowledge  his  guilt 

Q.  My  question  is  more  limited  than  that.  I  want  to  know  about 
what  forms  of  punishment  should  be  used  in  these  cases  where  punish- 
ment is  necessary  P 

A.  I  would  put  him  in  the  lodge,  and  I  would  perhaps  reduce  his 
share  of  those  things  which  are  especially  agreeable  to  him,  and  treat 
him  in  some  such  way  as  that.    I  would  take  away  his  privileges. 

Q.  Would  you  put  him  from  the  trust  house  back  into  the  main 
building  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Would  you  reduce  his  grade  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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ow,  anything  else  P 

do  not  see  what  else  you  want,  though  if  he  should  possibly 

le,  though  I  never  had  anything  of  the  kind,  I  should  defend 

hat  would  be  a  case  of  self-defence ;  that  would  not  be  punish- 

)f  course,  every  man  reserves  that  right ;  but  I  am  speaking  of 

lent  in  admitted  cases.    Tour  idea  is  the  lodge,  and  the  depriva- 

Tivileges  P 

[lat  is  all  that  occurs  to  me  now,  sir. 

ow,  when  you  were  there,  what  other  forms  of  punishment  were 

to,  besides  these  P 

t>  you  mean  corporal  punishment  P 

0 ;  of  any  kind  xmder  the  term  of  general  punishment. 

ell,  sometimes,  if  a  boy  would  break  anything,  I  would  let  him 

P- 

Bprive  him  of  play  P 

ake  him  work  a  little  extra.    Suppose  he  broke  a  glass  worth 

I  would  let  him  work  a  little  extra  in  his  play  hours.    They  are 
Iways  willing  to  do  that 
ell,  now,  anything  else  that  you  think  of  P 
suppose  in  school  we  should  do  as  teachers  do  generally — have  a 
■  such  things;  but  speaking  of  corporal  punishment,  I  should 
le  allowed  except  with  the  rattan, 
ow,  who  would  you  let  punish  with  the  rattan  P 
ff  ould  let  the  male  teachers ;  but  the  females  never, 
ow,  when  you  were  there,  did  the  teachers  punish  in  th«r  own 

Did  they  pimish  when  punishment  was  required  P 
es,  sir ;  the  two  male  teachers. 
Id  you  have  any  female  teachers  P 
BS,  sir ;  part  of  the  time  I  had  two,  but  usually  three, 
liatever  opportunity  you  had  they  had  P 
es,  sir.  ^ 

ow,  suppose  there  was  a  case  of  punishment  under  a  female 
who  administered  itP  what  did  she  do  P 
sport  to  me,  and  not  to  any  other  teacher, 
ad  whatever  punishment  was  inflicted,  you  inflicted  P 
as,  sir. 

ow,  you  had  workshops  and  what  were  called  overseers.    Now, 
isconduct  happened,  did  the  overseers  punish  at  all  P 
)s,  sir. 

ith  the  rattan  P 

38,  sir ;  they  had  the  same  privilege  as  others, 
len,  in  other  words,  the  male  teachers  and  the  male  overseers 
[  with  the  rattan  P 

the  institution,  but  not  outside. 

len  the  overseers  of  the  institution  and  the  male  teachers  used 
nP 
es,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  take  these  cases  in  which  the  rattan  was  used ;  were  they 
reported  to  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  the  same  day. 

Q.    Upon  a  blank  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  there  any  records  kept? 

A.    I  kept  the  records. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is,  whether  there  were  any  records  which  would  be 
called  official  records  I 

A.    I  reported  to  the  trustees. 

Q.  That  was  a  private  report ;  there  was  no  record  of  such  a  boy 
being  whipped  such  a  day,  for  sudi  an  offence,  so  many  blows,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  P 

A.    No,  sir.    Tes,  sir ;  there  was  a  book,  and  it  was  open  to  eyerybody. 

Q.    Who  kept  the  book  P 

A.    The  teachers  brought  it  in. 

Q.  Was  that  a  private  memorandum  of  their  own,  or  did  it  belong  to 
the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  furnished  them  by  the  institution. 

Q.    Was  it  a  book  made  in  any  set  form  P 

A.    No,  sir.  , 

Q.    It  was  an  ordinary  blank  memorandum  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  they  record  anything  else  besides  punishments  upon  itP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    And  these  books  were  handed  to  you  daily  P 

A.  If  they  had  any  trouble.  I  wanted  to  see  what  the  punishments 
were  for. 

Q.    What  was  done  with  &e  book  P 

A.    Well,  I  would  keep  a  record  of  my  oym, 

Q.    Well,  in  what  form  did  you  keep  a  record  P 

A.    Well  enough  to  tell  how  many  punishments  they  had. 

Q.    I  mean,  what  sort  of  a  record  P 

A.    That  was  the  record— that  book. 

Q.    What  sort  of  a  book  was  it  P 

A.    A  common  blank  book. 

Q.    An  ordinary  blank  or  writing  book  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  you  made  the  entry  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  made  the  entry  of  what  they  brought  in,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  I  took  them  off. 

Q.  We  are  a  little  misunderstood.  I  understand  that  eveiy  day  you 
required  them  to  hand  in  &eir  books  in  case  they  punished  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Then  you  wrote  it  down  upon  the  book  P 

A.    No,  sir. 
.   Q.    At  the  end  of  the  month  you  wrote  it  down  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  kept  a  record  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  I 
reported  to  the  trustees. 
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Q.    What  kind  of  a  record  was  it? 

A.    I  kept  no  special  record. 

Q.    Well,  a  record  is  supposed  to  be  something  written  down. 

A.  Well,  I  mean  to  say,  I  could  tell  at  the  end  of  three  months^  time 
how  many  boys  each  of  th^  officers  had  punished,  and  I  could  report  it 

Q.  Precisely ;  that  might  be  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  What  I  want 
to  get  is  the  form  of  keeping  the  record. 

A.    Well,  it  was  informal. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  one  teacher  reported  only  one  whipped  with  the 
rattan.  Now,  you  would  remember  that,  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Now,  did  you  make  any  formal  record  upon  any  book  which 
was  preserved  P 

A.    Well,  the  book  itself  was  preserved. 

Q.    That  is,  the  book  of  the  teacher  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  was  my  property. 

Q.    Well,  were  these  collated  into  a  book  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  record  was  in  the  pass-books  of  the  individuals 
punishing  the  boys  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  and  when  it  was  Aill  I  had  them. 

Q.    It  belonged  to  the  institution  P 

A.    It  was  not  required  by  the  trustees ;  it  was  my  private  property. 

Q.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that  it  would  not  be  called  a  record  in  the 
sense  of  books  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  trustees  to  which  they  referred  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  next  place,  we  have  the  matter  of  the  forms  of 
punishment.  Now,  I  have  been  told, — I  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
any  truth  in  it, — that  at  times  there  was  a  form  of  punishment  by  apply- 
ing soap  to  the  boys^  mouths.  Did  you  ever  know  of  it  being  done 
while  you  were  there  P 

A.  I  remember  a  boy  who  was  very  obscene  in  his  language  once,  and 
I  told  him  that  such  a  place  as  his  obscenity  came  from  ought  to  be  cleaned 
out  I  washed  his  mouth  out  because  it  was  so  filthy.  I  do  not  know 
as  it  ever  happened  except  at  that  time. 

Q.    Did  you  use  soap  at  that  time  P 

A,    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    Soap  and  a  brush  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  did  you  accomplish  it  P 

A.  I  do  not  remember.  It  was  such  a  matter  of  obscenity,  that  I 
thought  the  mouth  was  too  filthy  to  let  it  alone. 

Q.    Precisely ;  but  what  was  the  process  P 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  exactly ;  I  know  it  gave  liim  an  impression  of 
what  I  thought  of  obscenity. 

Q.    Do  you  know  of  boys  being  put  under  the  pump  P 

A.  Not  by  my  direction.  I  have  seen  boys  like  this :  two  boys  may 
have  been  fighting,  and  I  would  pump  water  upon  them  as  I  would  upon 
two  dogs.    I  do  not  know  of  anything  harder  than  that    I  would  not  do 
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it  as  a  panishiuent  It  was  never  allowed  by  the  trastees  or  by  myself^ 
but  it  was  used  in  such  cases  as  that. 

Q.    Now,  was  water  applied  except  to  keep  boys  from  fighting  P 

A.  I  think  it  has  been  done,  and  I  have  reprimanded  some  officers  for 
doing  it.  I  was  speaking  to  a  trustee  once,  and  he  reprimanded  an  officer 
for  doing  it.  You  will  understand,  when  you  have  40  officers,  some  of 
them  will  do  something  you  will  not  approve,  and  you  will  have  to  go 
and  speak  to  them. 

Q.    That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  running  an  institution  P 

A.  Yes,  sir,  certainly.  You  are  constantly  finding  things  you  do  not 
approve,  and  sometimes  you  have  to  correct  them. 

Q.  To  come  back  to  another  phase.  As  I  understand,  when  you  were 
there,  there  was  a  change  in  the  board,  and  you  came  in  with  a  new 
board ;  and  one  of  the  special  purposes  you  sought  to  accomplish  in  your 
administration,  was  the  abolishment  of  punishment,  as  far  as  possible. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  requested  to  take  the  institution  by  such  men  as 
Dr.  Howe  and  George  B.  £mei*son. 

Q.    Well,  that  was  one  of  the  objects  you  sought  to  accomplish  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kow,  as  I  understand,  nobody  was  allowed  to  bo  sent  there  over 
UP 

A.  The  law  was  changed  that  year,  I  think.  Previous  to  this  time, 
they  came  as  they  do  now,  and  when  I  got  there  there  wore  more  large 
boys  than  there  are  now,  twice  over.  What  I  mean  is,  it  was  changed  so 
that  they  were  not  sent  there  after  they  were  14.  Then  the  boys  above 
14  wont  to  tho  school  ship.  I  think  a  boy  of  13,  if  he  desired  to  go  to 
the  school  ship,  was  allowed  to  go. 

Q.    You  did  not  have  to  take  them  over  14  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  as  a  rule,  the  school  ship  took  them  when  over  that  age  P 

Q.  Now,  as  a  general  rule,  in  your  experience  with  these  boys  who 
had  been  with  you  three  or  four  years,  were  you  able  to  do  them  good  in 
that  time,  if  you  could  at  all  P 

A.  Yes ;  but  you  understand,  if  a  boy  w^  a  bad  boy  at  16  or  17,  you 
oould  get  rid  of  him.  If  a  farmer  came  for  a  boy,  you  could  get  rid  of 
him. 

Q.  The  trustees  have  suggested  that  they  would  like  to  have  the  law 
changed  so  that  boys  may  not  be  sent  there  above  14 ;  and  so  that, 
instead  of  being  sent  there  for  their  minority,  they  may  be  committed 
until  they  are  18  or  19,  somewhere  there.  Now,  what  is  the  best  average 
age  to  discharge  a  boy  P  How  many  years  is  it  wise  to  retain  boys  at 
this  school  P 

A.  I  do  not  know,  really,  as  I  could  answer  that.  You  see  boys 
coming  there  at  14,  in  the  course  of  two  years  the  better  portion  of  them 
go  out  and  leave  a  few  that  are  bad. 

Q.    Tho  worst  of  them  accumulate  P 

A.  They  accumulate,  and  when  they  go  out  into  tho  community  they 
would  be  dangerous. 

Q.  Well,  hero  is  the  point.  Take  these  boys  that  do  accumulate,  as 
you  say  there  is  a  class,  after  they  havo  been  there  two  or  three  years, 
79 
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and  you  hayo  weeded  out  the  best  of  them  and  put  them  out  on  farms  and 
places ;  take  those  that  do  remain,  do  they  grow  better,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
last  years  P 

A.  Well,  a  boy  will  sometimes  be  very  bad  until  he  is  17  or  18  years 
old,  or  until  he  gets  a  little  control  of  himself.  I  know  a  very  excellent 
family  where  all  of  them  would  steal  until  they  got  to  be  16,  and  then 
turn  around  and  make  yery  respectable  people  afterwards,  when,  as  Dr. 
Howe  said,  they  had  got  an  idea  of  the  laws  of  political  economy. 

Q.  Well,  of  coarse  there  are  exceptions,  but  I  want  to  get  a  general 
opinion,  whether,  from  your  experience,  it  is  wiser  to  hare  boys  commit- 
ted for  their  minority  in  all  cases,  or  to  commit  them  for  a  shorter  period 
of  time. 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  well,  if  they  did  not  manifest  some  dis- 
position to  improye  when. they  were  18,  to  haye  them  go  to  the  work- 
house. 

Q.    But  they  do  go  at  21 P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  whether  the  community  is  better  protected  by  releasing  them 
at  21, — 1  am  speaking  of  that  special  class  of  boys, — whether  the  com- 
munity would  bo  better  off  if  they  should  neyer  come  out  P 

A.  Well,  about  the  time  they  get  to  be  along  about  19  or  20  years  old« 
my  experience  is,  excepting  in  a  yery  few  cases,  that  their  common-sense 
gets  the  uppermost  of  them. 

Q.    Yes,  but  you  were  not  able  to  place  these  boys  out  P 

A.    Pretty  much. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  there  was  a  certain  class  the  farmers  would 
not  want,  and  a  certain  class  they  would  not  haye.  I  am  speaking  of 
that  class  of  boys. 

A.  Well,  that  same  class,  I  said,  if  they  could  bo  kept  two  years  more, 
and  could  be  kept  out  of  mischief,  with  good  influences  surrounding 
them,  their  good  sense  would  get  the  uppermost  of  them,  and  they  would 
do  yery  well. 

Q.  Well,  now,  speaking  generally,  here  is  a  lot  of  boys  at  the  time 
they  reach  18,  if  they  haye  been  in  the  institution  four  years,  and  the  in- 
stitution is  well  managed,  assuming  it  to  be  a  Reform  School,  seeking  to 
help  the  boys.  Now,  if  the  boys  haye  been  there  three  or  four  years,  and 
haye  reached  the  age  of  18,  as  a  whole,  the  best  will  haye  their  hopea 
aroused  with  the  idea  of  being  let  out, — whether  it  is  better  to  insist  upon 
keeping  the  boys  until  they  are  21,  and  then  turning  them  out  at  liberty, 
or  to  keep  them  until  they  are  18,  and  then  let  them  go,  as  at  one  age  or 
another  they  practically  do  go  P 

A.  I  will  say  this :  1  once  wrote  a  note  to  each  master  of  the  work- 
houses, **  How  many  of  your  80  boys  could  you  make  respectable  if  yoa 
kept  them  there  with  the  same  influences  around  that  you  haye  had  P  ** 
They  answered  me,  each  one,  without  consulting  the  other,  **  £yery  one  of 
them.''  Eyery  one  could  be  improyed,  without  any  exception.  The 
trouble  is,  that  when  they  go  out  eyery  man's  hand  is  against  them.  Not 
eyery  man's  hand,  perhaps,  but  yery  few  persons  help  them.  These  are 
the  Conunonwealth's  boys,  and  we  are  the  Commonwealth  to  step  in  and 
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do  the  work  of  the  parent  for  thorn.  They  have  not  committed  any 
crime.  They  are  unfortunate  in  their  homes.  The  law,  I  think,  does  not 
consider  them  criminals,  and  they  are  not  regarded  at  that  age  as  being 
in  the  criminal  class. 

Q.  Now,  the  boy  is  unfortunate  in  his  home.  You  cannot  forever  de- 
prive him  of  his  liberty, — not  in  our  country, — and  there  is  a  period  when 
he  is  entitled  to  it  as  a  matter  of  right 

A.    I  should  say  nobody  was  entitled  to  it,  if  he  has  abused  it. 

Q.  Well,  he  has  not.  He  is  entitled  to  have  it  Now,  what  I  9peak  of 
18  this :  taking  that  class,  the  question  is,  whether,  as  a  whole,  with  our 
present  Reform  School,  it  is  best  to  commit  them  for  the  whole  term  of 
their  minority,  which  would  be  an  average  sentence  of  seven  years,  or 
to  commit  them  say  for  the  term  of  three  or  four  years.  That  is  what 
the  question  comea  back  to. 

A.    Well,  at  present,  they  are  let  out  on  probation. 

Q.  Yes,  but  the  best  boys  are  let  out,  but  there  comes  back  that  ele- 
ment which  does  not  get  out. 

A.  You  can  finally  let  them  go  and  try ;  if  they  think  we  are  friendly 
behind  them,  they  will  do  well,  even  when  you  would  think  they  would 
not 

Q.  Now,  take  it  as  a  matter  of  fiict ;  you  were  relieved  from  the  older 
boys,  from  time  to  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  take  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  boy  is  wayward,  and  disposed 
to  be  a  bad  boy  at  16  or  17,  he  goes  to  the  institution  to  be  a  worse  boy 
than  when  he  goes  there  at  14.  If  a  boy  is  at  large  and  unrestrained, 
and  is  committed  at  the  age  of  17  and  upwards,  he  is  worse  than  those 
committed  at  14. 

A.    I  did  not  find  them  worse ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  You  would  expect  a  different  class  of  boys,  if  they  were  in  the 
school  ft'om  14  to  17,  than  if  they  were  committed  at  17.  You  say  you 
had  them  there  at  14.  At  the  time  they  were  17,  with  the  influences  you 
had  thrown  around  them,  they  would  cause  you  less  trouble  than  boys 
put  in  at  17  P 

A.  I  used  to  let  the  boy  stay  there  until  he  had  a  chance.  If  he  did 
not  improve  in  two  years,  I  wanted  him  to  try  a  change. 

Q.    What  would  you  do  P 

A.  Well,  if  the  school  ship  was  in  existence,  I  should  loam  if  the  boy 
would  like  to  be  a  sailor. 

Q.  Precisely.  Now,  I  notice  in  the  return,  when  you  were  there,  that, 
in  1861,  you  transferred  to  the  school  ship  86  boys,  and  the  next  year 
you  transferred  4f,  and  the  next  year  16  P 

A.    Well,  we  got  back  an  equal  number. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  I  suppose  the  class  of  boys  that  went  away  would  be 
called  the  more  difficult  to  manage  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  necessarily.  There  is  a  point  where  I  think  you  mako 
a  mistake.  We  would  say  to  a  boy,  "  Do  you  want  to  be  a  sailor  P  "  and 
if  he  said  "  Yes,"  then  ho  would  go,  but  if  ho  did  not  wish  to  go  away,  he 
did  not 
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Q.  Well,  you  had  had  the  older  class  of  boys  sent  there  before  yon 
wore  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A^'ell,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  boys  wanted  to  be  sailors  in 
1861  and  none  in  1867,  and  yet  in  that  year  yon  had  only  one  ? 

A.  The  school  ship  gradually  went  out  of  favor,  you  understand,  and 
finally  went  out  altogether.  But,  jou  understand  that  when  we  sent  10 
boys  to  the  school  ship,  we  took  10  back. 

Q.  Yes,  but  you  just  said  in  your  own  statement,  as  I  understood,  you 
that  after  you  had  kept  him  two  years  at  the  institution,  and  found  you 
did  not  do  him  any  good,  you  sent  him  to  tiie  school  ship  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  said  I  tried  to  have  him  make  a  change. 

Q.    Well,  what  else  did  you  do  P 

A.     Well,  I  would  send  him  out  on  a  farm,  or  anywhere  else. 

Q.  No ;  but  you  said,  as  I  understood  you,  that  after  you  had  had  a 
boy  two  or  three  years,  if  you  failed  to  do  him  any  good,  you  thought  a 
change  might  be  better,  and  you  sent  him  to  the  school-ship  P 

A.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  after  he  had  been  there  two  years, 
he  had  better  have  an  oppoitunity  to  try  somewhere  else.  I  sent  him  to 
the  school  ship,  or  to  some  farmer. 

Q.  Well,  now,  this  school  is  obliged  to  take  these  boys  as  old  as  17, 
and  there  is  no  school  ship  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  fact. 

Q.    They  are  older  when  they  are  sent  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  the  same  class  of  boys  are  worse  when  they  come  to 
the  school  than  those  that  come  at  14  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  more  difficult  to  reach  them,  and  harder  to  manage  them.  A 
boy  who  is  wayward,  and  grows  older,  is  more  difficult  to  manage.  Then 
there  is  no  relief  in  the  school,  there  is  no  alternative  sentence,  there  is 
no  other  place  to  send  them,  except  to  the  farm.  Does  not  that  really 
make  the  school  much  more  difficult  to  manage  than  when  you  had 
charge  P 

A.    I  think  so,  and  I  have  always  thought  so. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  judgment,  from  what  j-ou  see,  do  you  think  it  is  wise 
to  seek  to  make  that  institution  part  penal  and  part  reformatory  P 

A.    No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.    That  is,  in  your  judgment,  it  should  be  a  reformatory  institution  or 
a  penal  institution  P 
►      A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  wise,  this  being  a  reformatory  institution,  to 
aggregate  there,  under  special  discipline,  what  would  bo  called  a  crimi- 
nal class  P 

A.  I  should  think  not ;  because  before  the  fire  they  had  precisely  what 
you  are  doing  now.  We  built  up  a  part  to  take  in  the  harder  class,  and 
it  was  all  burned  down. 

Q.    It  did  not  work  well  at  that  time  P 
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A.  No,  sir ;  and  I  understand  that  the  State  has  gone  right  to  work  to 
make  the  experiment  right  over  again. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  questions  we  are  to  consider.  We  haye 
started  to  do  that.  Now,  one  of  the  questions  is,  whether  it  is  going  to 
be  wise  for  the  trustees,  even  now,  to  mako  a  portion  of  the  institution 
penal  and  the  other  part  reformatory  P 

A  If  you  have  the  two  in  the  s:ime  building,  they  will  react  upon  each 
other.  The  one  would  be  a  missionary  work,  if  I  may  term  it  so,  and  the 
other  would  not. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  run  the  institution  in  that  way  P 

A.    It  never  seemed  to  me  wise. 

Q.  Now,  you  s])oko  of  when  you  went  there,  this  plan  had  somewhat 
prevailed  there.  The  trustees  ask  to  have  it  changed  now,  and  have  it 
put  back  similar  to  what  it  was  when  you  went  there.  Now,  is  there 
anything  you  would  suggest,  from  your  experience,  to  relieve  the  school. 
I  suppose  a  classification  might  find  they  have  got  a  certain  set  of  incor- 
rigibles  there  which  I  suppose  is  liable  to  accumulate? 

A.  It  always  seemed  to  me  there  should  be  an  intermediate  institution 
between  the  Reform  School  and  the  house  of  correction  or  state  prison. 
I  think  the  institution  should  be  relieved  of  a  certain  class  of  boys  there, 
in  some  form  or  other.    I  do  not  know  how. 

Q.  There  is  always,  then,  a  percentage  of  the  boys  you  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with,  and  there  is  no  place  provided  for  them.  Now,  take  tho 
influence  of  that  class ;  is  it  in  general  injurious  upon  the  other  boys  who 
are  really  susceptible  of  reform  ? 

A.  I  should  say  it  was,  according  to  the  testimony  which  has  been 
given. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  see  when  boys  arc  committed  there  for  housebreak- 
ing, and  for  a  serious  class  of  what  would  be  called  criminal  offences,  it 
must  accumulate  a  class  of  boys  there  difficult  to  manage,  and  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  school  is  bad  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  alternative 
sentences  ? 

A.  I  sent  to  get  tho  names  of  the  committee  of  the  judiciary  of  the 
House  to  whom  that  subject  was  presented.  They  found  there  was  some 
legal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  sentence  of  that  nature.  I  find  the  gciflle- 
men  who  composed  the  committee  wero  Mr.  Codman,  Mr.  Rice,  Mr. 
Pierce,  Mr.  Ileywood,  Mr.  Knox,  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr.  Palmer.  At  that 
time,  the  trustees  asked  that  there  might  bo  an  alternative  sentence ;  so 
that  if  a  boy  came  hero,  tho  court  might  sentence  him  to  the  Reform 
School,  with  an  alternative  sentence  to  tho  house  "of  correction.  But  it 
was  found  that  the  boys  would  commit  some  offence  in  order  to  be  sent 
to  the  house  of  correction  for  two  years,  i*ather  than  remain  in  the  Reform 
School  during  their  minority ;  and  the  law  was  changed  on  that  account. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  who  should  have  the  authority  to  remove  a 
boy  because  he  is  not  a  proper  person  to  remain  in  the  institution  P 

A.  If  the  board  of  state  charities  were  made  up  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  boards  of  the  various  institutions,  they  might  know  a  little  better 
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what  to  do  than  anybody  else ;  but  I  suppose  the  difficulty  would  be  that 
we  have  no  provision  for  them. 

Q.  Well,  now,  as  I  understand  you,  while  you  wbre  there,  you  received 
no  boys  above  14  years  old,  and  that  worked  well  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  we  had  nothing  but  fourteeners. 

Q.  Now,  should  you  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  return  to  that 
standard  ? 

A.    I  should. 

Q.  Now,  another  thing,  which  the  Chairman  has  partially  asked  you 
about  What  do  you  consider  the  best  kind  of  work  for  these  boys. 
You  have  testified  in  regai*d  to  the  best  employment  for  the  summer 
season ;  but  take  those  seasons  of  the  year  which  cannot  be  devoted  to 
farming,  what,  in  your  Judgment,  is  the  class  of  employment  ov  occupa- 
tion that  these  boys  should  have,  for  the  good  of  the  boys  P 

A.    Well,  it  is  difficult  to  get  work  of  any  kind  now. 

Mr.  Allen.    Assuming  you  had  charge  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  am  assuming  now,  of  course,  that  chair-making  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  keeps  the  mind  ocoupied,  but  it  cannot  stimulate  a  boy  to  im- 
prove.   It  is  not  an  occupation,  but  simply  employment 

Witness.    It  is  a  very  nice  thing. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  know  it  is ;  but  when  a  boy  has  learned  to  seat  a  chair, 
he  has  not  any  trade  which  will  enable  him  to  leave  the  institution  and 
gain  an  honest  living. 

Witness.  You  must  understand  that  the  labor  of  boys  of  li  or  15  is 
not  generally  of  much  value. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Yes;  but  if  they  are  to  remain  there  until  they  are  21,  a 
certain  number  of  boys  will  be  turned  upon  the  world  without  any  trade. 
Now,  is  it  not  desirable,  if  possible,  that  there  should  be  some  employ- 
ment for  the  winter  months,  for  the  older  ones,  beside  seating  chairs. 

Witness.  I  think  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  prettier  work  for  the 
younger  boys,  but  the  older  onos  might  do  something  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen  )  In  the  use  of  the  rattan  in  the  school,  while 
under  your  charge,  was  it  ever  applied  to  the  naked  person  P 

A.    Oh,  no. 

Adjourned. 
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TWELFTH  HEARING. 

Saturday,  April  14, 1877. 
Senator  Denkt  in  the  chair. 

JoDN  Atkes— iSt^orn. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Now,  Mr.  Ay  res,  what  we  want,  is  for  you  to  tell  us,  in  a 
very  brief  way,  of  your  connection  witli  the  school,  what  you  observed 
there*  and  what  in  your  judgment  is  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  established.  As  you  have  a  long  experience,  per- 
haps it  will  be  as  well  for  you  to  go  on  and  make  a  statement,  without 
waiting  to  be  questioned. 

Mr.  Ayres.  I  will  go  on  and  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  my  connec- 
tion with  the  school,  and  if  I  omit  anything  you  can  ask  me  about  it. 

I  went  to  the  school  under  Governor  Andrew,  when  Mr.  Allen  was 
superintendent,  and  I  remained  there  three  years  and  a  half;  and  then 
another  governor  came  in,  and  I  was  left  off.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  I 
was  asked  to  go  on  again.  Mr.  Allen  had  been  discharged  in  the  mean- 
time, or  had  resigned.  Perhaps  I  could  not  say  he  was  discharged,  but  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  when  you  tell  a  man  his  resignation  will  be 
accepted.  Mr.  Hutchinson  came  in,  and  was  there  during  the  year  of  my 
absence ;  and  when  I  went  back  again,  in  the  course  of  about  a  month, 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  resignation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Evans  went  in.  In 
the  meantime,  I  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Claflin,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Bullock.  Mr.  Evans  remained  there  about  G\o  years, 
and  then,  his  health  being  poor,  he  resigned  ;  the  school  having  changed 
verymuch,nnd  he  having  grown  five  years  older  in  its  service — itw^  equal 
to  ten  years'  service  anywhere  else.  Then  we  put  in  Col.  Shepherd,  and  at 
the  time  he  went  in,  I  went  out  and  introduced  him ;  and  I  remained  there, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  my  time  was  up. 
During  that  time,  I  went  there  a  gi*eat  many  times.  I  made  it  a  point,  as 
far  as  I  could,  to  go  there  on  Saturday  and  remain  until  Monday,  because, 
by  so  doing,!  could  go  around  among  the  boys  when  they  were  not  at  work 
or  in  the  school,  though  I  of  course  went  when  they  were  in  the  schools 
and  could  talk  with  them  and  And  out  all  about  them ;  though  I  could 
get  hold  of  them  and  get  control  of  them  better  on  that  day  than  any 
other:  Then,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  their  families  in  Boston  and 
all  adjoining  towns,  seeing  their  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  carry- 
ing messages  to  and  fro,  and  by  these  means  trying  to  get  their  confi- 
dence so  they  would  rely  on  me ;  and  they  would  tell  me,  I  think,  any- 
thing they  wanted  to  tell  any  one.  I  followed  that  through  during  the 
time  I  remained  there.  I  think  I  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  boys 
pretty  generally,  and  endeavored,  through  the  means  of  that,  to  do  them 
80 
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what  good  I  could.  I  was  there  at  the  time  the  state  authorities,  haying 
given  up  one  of  the  school  ships,  proposed  to  take  the  remaining  boys  of 
the  other  one  and  send  them  to  Westborough,  I  was  one  of  the  board — 
I  believe  we  wore  all  of  one  opinion — who  protested  against  it,  and  then, 
when  we  found  it  would  be  a  fixed  fact,  we  did  all  we  could  to  get 
them  to  give  us  means  of  keeping  these  large  boys,  with  their  habits, 
separate  from  the  smaller  ones.  In  the  meantime  the  laws  were 
changed,  and  a  law  was  passed  that  sent  direct  to  the  school  those  boys 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  school  ship  when  I  first  went  there.  As  an 
instance  of  the  change  in  the  size  of  the  boys,  when  I  first  went  there, 
which  was  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  there  was  only  one  boy  in 
the  institution  that  was  near  my  size.  Last  October,  when  I  was  there, 
I  stood  in  the  floor  of  the  chapel  on  a  level  with  the  boys  as  they  passed 
me,  and  I  counted  ninety-three  or  ninety-four  who  were  of  my  height,  which 
is  not  veiy  great,  but  still  it  is  the  height  of  frequent  manhood.  At  all 
events,  I  counted  ninety-three  or  ninety-four  that  were  as  large  as  myself, 
and  many  of  them  very  much  larger.  I  did  that  because  I  had  been 
absent  three  years,  and  I  noticed  such  an  immense  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  school.  At  the  time  that  I  went  there,  I  think  fourteen  years 
was  the  maximum  age  at  which  they  were  admitted  to  the  school.  At  that 
time,  almost  all  the  boys  were  small,  and  seemed  to  be  more  within  the 
reach  of  what  General  Lyman  intended  to  have  in  his  wish  and  desire. 
I  think  a  great  deal  more  could  bo  done  with  them  than  with  the  larger 
boys.  My  thought,  and  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  board,  was  that 
there  was  a  great  risk  of  putting  largo  boys  who  are  bad,  in  with  the 
small  ones  who  are  not  so  bad.  So,  at  least,  we  found  it  Our  experi- 
ence was  that  these  little  boys  always  gather  around  the  larger  ones,  and 
look  up  to  them  as  sort  of  heroes,  and  we  felt  that  mixing  them  together 
in  that  way  would  be  almost  certain  to  prevent  improvement,  if  it  did  not 
teach  them  lessons  of  crime  that  they  would  put  into  practice  after  they 
got  out.  To  that  end,  when  the  State  decided  to  put  the  large  boys  there, 
wo  wanted,  or  at  least  I  did,  to  have  them  so  separated  that  they  should 
never  see  each  other.  We  would  not  have  them  come  into  the  chapel  at 
the  same  time,  or  have  them  see  each  other  or  know  each  other ;  so  that 
if  a  large  boy  came  out  and  a  small  one,  the  large  one  would  not  know 
if  he  passed  the  little  one  on  the  street  that  he  was  a  little  boy  for  him  to 
use  as  a  catch-paw  and  to  lead  him  into  trouble  and  to  destruction.  Wo 
feared  that  that  thing  would  be  done.  We  knew  from  experience  there 
that  many  little  boys  were  there  because  such  and  such  boys  led  them 
into  the  wrong-doing  for  which  they  were  brought  there,  and  we  thought 
it  was  very  important  that  these  little  boys  should  not  be  known  to  the 
larger  boys,  so  that  the  larger  ones  should  not  make  a  prey  of  them.  As 
to  the  matter  of  punishments  in  the  school,  it  is  a  matter  of  continual 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  and  superintendent  to  keep  them 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  and  prevent  the  officers  from  inflicting 
them. 

Q.    (By  the  Chaibmak.)    What  time  are  you  now  referring  to  ? 

A.  I  mean  at  the  time  Mr.  Allen  leit  Previous  to  that  time  then 
was  no  corporal  punishment  allowed.  ^ 
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Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanbobn.)    Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was  P 

A.    I  think  it  was  1867 ;  the  records  will  show. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaibman.)  Then,  you  are  speaking  of  the  time  since 
1867? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  In  regard  to  corporal  punishment,  very  generally  the 
trustees  were  using  their  utmost  exertions  to  keep  corporal  punishment 
to  ita  lowest  possible  point.  I  suppose— I  do  not  know  whether  any 
others  were  with  me  in  the  feeling— that  no  corporal  punishment  did 
much  of  any  good,  and  they  all  felt  that  the  less  there  was  the  better ; 
they  all  felt  that  cruel  punishments  were  not  to  be  allowed  for  a  moment. 
There  was  a  constant  struggle  on  our  pai-t  to  put  it  down,  and  stop  it, 
and  we  had  cases  where  persons  were  discharged  for  being  guilty  of  it. 
I  think  one  of  the  hardest  whippings  I  remember  to  hare  seen  marks  of, 
was  inflicted  by  a  woman,  upon  a  small  boy.  The  offence  was  com- 
mitted on  Friday,  and  I  was  up  there  on  Sunday  and  examined  the  boy, 
with  Mr.  Evans,  and  found  the  marks  upon  his  person.  Although  they 
were  evidently  two  days  old,  yet  they  were  such  that  we  thought  the 
person  who  would  inflict  such  a  punishment  as  that  ought  not  to  remain 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you  a  moment.  You  were  there, 
you  say,  while  Mr.  Allen  was  there,  and  since  that  time  P 

Mr.  Hyde.  While  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  were 
there. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  say  while  Mr.  Allen  was  there  corporal 
punishment  was  not  allowed  P 

A.  Nothing  was  said  about  it  by  the  board  of  trustees.  They  did 
govern  them  without  much  corporal  punishment. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  why  they  were  not  allowed  to  then,  and  why  they 
were  allowed  to  afterward  P 

A.  We  took  Mr.  Evans  for  superintendent,  and  he  felt  that  sometimes 
corporal  punishment  was  necessary  with  boys  who  had  been  treated  that 
way  at  home.  He  thought  it  was  necessary  to  whip  them  a  little  more, 
in  order  to  get  along  with  them.  But  Mr.  Evans  was  always  in  favor  of 
keeping  it  to  the  lowest  point,  and  never  making  it  cruel.  And,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  put  in  a  word  in  relation  to  the  term  cruel,  I  will  say 
we  had  at  the  time  boys  under  14,  and  a  very  few  over  14,  and  we  felt 
that  if  we  were  going  to  have  corporal  punishment,  what  would  not  be 
cruel  for  a  boy  of  18  or  20,  would  be  quite  the  reverse  for  a  boy  from  10 
to  14. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  considered  it  was  necessary  to  introduce 
corporal  punishment  after  Mr.  Allen  left  P 

A.  I  did  not  consider  it  so,  but  I  think  all  the  members  of  the  board 
but  myself  did.  They  thought  usually  they  would  not  allow  corporal 
punishment  to  come  in  at  all,  and  they  watched  it  so  closely  that  it  did  not 

Q.  Well,  was  the  discipline  just  as  good  under  Mr.  Allen,  without 
corporal  punishment,  as  it  was  afterwards  with  itP 

A.    T  think  so,  fully. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  boys  you  had  there ;  I  suppose  the  greater 
portion  of  them  gi-adually  left  the  institution  before  they  became  of  age  P 
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V.    During  the  first  three  years — and  that  was  all  previous  to  the 

lool-ship  boys  coming  there — I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than  half 

ozen  boys  that  attained  the  age  of  16  while  they  were  in  the  institution. 

ee  in  a  while  a  boy  would  bo  placed  out,  and  by  some  disagreement 

other  would  lose  his  place,  or  perhaps  the  man  did  not  want  him  any 

Igor ;  then  he  came  back  to  us  and  we  always  took  him  in  and  took 

•e  of  him.    I  think  I  remember  Mr.  Allen's  exertion,  if  he  were  quite  a 

gc  boy,  to  keep  him  separate  from  the  other  boys.    I  think  I  have 

tollection  of  an  instance  where  they  were  allowed  freedom  in  order  to 

)vent  it. 

J.    Then,  if  I  understand  you,  the  boys  were  not  committed  there 

)r  14,  and  at  16  they  had  found  homos  for  almost  the  whole  of  them  ? 

\.    Almost  the  whole. 

J     So  that  the  school  was  then  a  school  of  small  boys  ? 

k.    Yes,  sir.    I  said  there  was  but  one  large  boy,  according  to  my 

tollection,  who  was  about  my  height,  and  he  was  so  much  larger  than 

I  rest  that  he  was  noted  in  the  yard  for  his  size. 

J.    Now,  Mr.  Ayres,  the  success  of  the  school,  upon  boys  of  that  age, 

,s  very  good  ? 

\.    I  think  the  boys  who  were  there  were  from  7  to  14     I  think  one- 

If  were  made  pretty  good  boys,  and  tliat  a  quarter  were  greatly  im- 

>ved  by  it,  and  the  other  quarter  I  do  not  think  it  had  much  effect  upon. 

at  was  the  way  in  which  years  of  experience  drew  the  lines  in  my 

nd. 

5.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Now,  with  the  class  of  boys  you  had  there, 

ing  all  younger  before  you  had  any  difBculty,  practically,  with  them, 

a  employed  them  all  out  of  doors  in  the  summer  season,  in  agriculture 

i  horticulture, — with  the  proper  officers  in  charge,  I  mean  ? 

\.    No,  sir ;  I  think  not  having  them  in  largo  squads. 

}.    I  mean,  you  had  that  sort  of  boys,  that  you  could  keep  them  out  on 

)  farm  during  the  summer  season  ? 

k.    No,  sir ;  the  boys  on  the  farm  were  the  boys  in  the  three  outside 

ases,  and,  occasionally,  at  the  time  for  strawberry-picking,  we  took  out 

no  of  the  more  trustworthy  from  the  institution.    There  were  always 

the  institution  a  large  number  of  boys  who  could  be  trusted  to  go  out- 

e,  and  we  did  not  hesitate  to  put  them  on.    I  felt  that  one-half  of  the 

ITS  remaining  in  the  house  would  have  been  perfectly  safe  if  trusted 

the  farm,  and  would  not  have  run  away;  and  the  little  ones  would 

as  likely  to  run  away  as  the  otliers. 

J.    What  I  meant  was,  you  had  a  class  of  boys  you  could  trust  out 

3n  the  farm,  if  you  had  the  opportunity  ? 

k.    Fully  one-half  of  the  remainder  could  be  trusted. 

J.    Now,  suppose  you  had  the  school  as  it  is  now,  with  so  many  large 

jTS,  would  it  be  a  good  thing  to  put  these  large  and  older  boys  on  the 

m  with  the  younger  boys,  and  let  them  mingle  during  the  day  ? 

).    As  I  said  just  now,  I  think  the  real  salvation  of  the  small  boys  con- 

ts  in  their  being  kept  utterly  out  of  sight  of  the  large  ones.    I  would 

t  let  them  be  in  the  same  church  together,  so  that  their  faces  should  be 

iirely  estranged  from  them ;  and  I  would  not  let  the  large  boys  and 
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the  little  ones  into  the  yard  together.  If  it  should  be  done,  there  would 
be  something  that  would  tend  to  destroy  all  the  good  elToct  the  younger 
boys  were  receiving. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Did  you  ever  hoar  of  anybody  who  had  the 
opinion  you  have  just  expressed  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  any  one  who  had.  They  would  not  bo 
very  apt  to  have  had  it,  because  I  should  bo  very  likely  to  have  heard  of 
it 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    You  were  there  after  the  school-ship  boys  came  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  bringing  the  school-ship  boys  into  the 
instdtntion  ?  I  am  speaking  now  in  reference  to  the  purposes  of  the 
institution  as  a  Reform  School. 

A.  I  think  it  justified  our  former  opinion,  that  the  reins  of  discipline 
had  got  to  be  drawn  up  tightly.  Turbulence  was  more  manifest,  and  it 
ultimately  culminated  in  the  outbreak  of  the  boys,  when  a  hundred  of 
them  clubbed  together  and  broke  out  of  the  institution. 

Q:    When  did  that  break  occur  ? 

A.  That  occurred  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  about  three  or  four  months 
before  Col.  Shepherd  went  there. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    In  1878  ? 

A.    I  should  say  so. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Well,  it  was  under  Mr.  Evans,  at  any  rate? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    There  was  an  uprising  of  the  boys,  and  they  escaped  ? 

A.  The  boys  clubbed  together  and  made  an  uproar  in  the  yard ;  they 
arranged  to  make  noise  enough  to  draw  the  officers  of  the  yard  to 
another  point,  and  then  the  others  broke  out  and  escaped. 

Q.    Out  of  those  who  escaped,  how  many  were  never  recovered  ? 

A.    I  think  from  five  to  ten. 

Q.  Now,  after  these  large  boys  came  there,  was  there  always  a  spirit 
of  insubordination,  that  was  ready  to  break  out  without  constant  care  ? 

A.  I  always  felt  that  there  was,  and  I  was  always  anxious  about  it, 
and  was  continually  looking  at  the  papers  to  see  if  there  was  any  notice 
of  it.  I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  when  I  found  that  the  great  out- 
break had  occurred. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  to  fire  the  buildings  while  you  were  a 
trustee  ? 

A.    There  was.    I  was  up  there  that  day. 

Q.    What  were  the  circumstances  ? 

A.  They  were  in  a  turbulent  state,  and  an  attempt  was  made,  as  I 
believe,  by  throwing  from  the  yard  into  one  of  the  lower  dormitories, 
something  which  ignited.  There  was  no  damage  of  any  consequence  by 
fire,  but  I  went  out  into  the  yard  among  the  boys  at  that  time,  and  there 
were  a  portion  of  them  that  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 

Q.  Now,  the  fire  which  burned  up  a  portion  of  the  buildings,  was 
probably  an  incendiary  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  was  known  who  the  boy  was. 

Q.    But  that  was  before  you  were  there  P     / 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    The  boy  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  The  whole  question  is  now  being  considered  by 
he  public  in  regard  to  that  school,  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  if  any- 
hing.  What  would  be  your  judgment  of  putting  back  the  age  of  sending 
joys  there,  substantially  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Allen  was  there  P 

A.  If  my  opinion  is  wanted,  I  should  like  to  say  I  have  thought  it 
>ver  a  great  deal,  especially  since  that  outbreak,  when  they  had  to  reduce 
hem  by  water.  I  have  felt  that  the  institution  ought  to  be  entirely 
hanged ;  I  have  felt  that  there  should  be  two  institutions,  and  that  the 
Id  buildings  should  be  devoted  to  the  Lyman  Reform  School,  and  the 
lew  buildings  to  the  State  Reform  School ;  and  that  the  sentences  should 
le  separate,  so  that  those  sent  to  one  should  not  be  obliged  to  mingle 
nth  those  sent  to  the  other.  I  felt  from  1870  to  1875,  that  perhaps  a 
lundred  of  the  larger  ones  should  be  taken  away,  and  that  the  boys  of 
ifteen  years — certainly  it  should  not  be  beyond  sixteen  years—should  be 
nade  to  work  at  good,  substantial  labor,  where  they  will  be  learning 
omething  at  least  ten  hours  in  every  day ;  and  that  the  time  for  play 
hould  be  considered  as  gone  by  for  boys  of  that  age.  And  the  reason  for 
hat  is  not  because  of  any  ill-feeling  toward  the  boys,  for  if  I  had  plenty 
f  money  I  would  like  to  devote  myself  to  them  the  balance  of  my  days. 

do  think,  for  the  good  of  the  boys,  they  ought  to  be  made  to  work  at 
he  handling  of  tools,  so  that  they  might  learn  to  use  and  to  handle  them, 
nd  so  that  they  would  get  tired  and  be  glad  to  be  quiet.  Then,  when 
hey  came  out,  they  would  be  able  to  get  places,  which  they  cannot  do 
LOW.  If  a  boy  wants  to  get  labor  now,  not  having  learned  anything 
liere  except  to  bottom  chairs,  when  he  goes  out,  at  18  or  20  years  of 
ge,  a  young  man,  to  seek  employment,  he  goes  to  a  shop,  and  they  say 

0  him,  "  What  can  you  do ;  can  you  handle  tools  of  any  kind,  blacksmith 
r  any  other  ?  "  "  No."  He  is  utterly  ignorant  of  anything  of  that 
ind.  *'  Then  we  cannot  hire  you,"  and  he  passes  on  and  goes  to  where 
ommon  and  ordinary  labor  is  going  on,  and  that  is  the  only  kind  of 
rork  he  can  do.  He  sees  no  young  men  there.  They  are  all  middle-aged 
r  old,  aged  men,  and  he  has  no  association  with  them.    He  will  not  go 

1  there  unless  he  is  obliged  to,  and  frequently  he  will  do  something  worse 
ather  than  do  that.  While,  if  he  were  able  to  handle  tools,  he  would  go 
0  the  carpenter  and  say,  ''  Although  I  am  not  a  carpenter,  yet  I  can  han- 
le  tools,  and  keep  my  tools  in  order;  I  liave  got  possession  of  my 
ands,  and  I  can  be  of  real  service  to  yon."  And  he  would  get  work  with 
persons  whom  he  would  like,  and  with  whom  he  would  be  willing  to 
ssociate. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  school  as  a  reformatory  institution,  taking  that 
»ortion  of  the  nature  you  suggest,  you  would  make  a  Lyman  School ; 
n  your  judgment,  is  there  any  particular  benefit  in  keeping  those  boys 
bere,  or  keeping  them  after  they  are  18  years  of  age,  where  they  are 
omniitted  at  an  ngc  not  exceeding  14  or  15,  so  as  to  remain  in  the 
chool  lour  or  five  years? 

A.  The  only  good  I  can  conceive  that  would  ensue  to  the  boy  after  he 
703  18,  is,  that  if  the  boy  had  good  tendencies,  and  got  by  accident  into 
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this  trouble,  and  was  brought  into  disgrace,  if  he  got  up  there  and  learned 
to  handle  tools,  it  would  do  him  good. 

Q.  You  don't  quite  catch  the  question.  Suppose  the  law  were  put 
back  substantially  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Allen  was  there ;  suppose  the  boy 
is  committed,  and  remains  till  18,  instead  of  21,  whether  th^re  is  any  par- 
ticular good  in  keeping  him  up  there  more  than  throe  or  four  years  ? 

A.  I  didn't  quite  understand  your  question ;  I  think  very  little  good 
can  come  from  boys  if  they  were  not  reformed  before  that  age. 

Q.    They  should  stay  as  long  as  the  institution  does  them  good  P 

A.  I  think  so.  Unless  they  went  there  for  a  home  and  shelter  instead 
of  work,  I  wouldn't  have  them  come  there. 

Q.    Have  you  been  there  since  you  resigned  as  trustee  P 

A.  Only  once ;  and  I  want  to  say  why.  I  was  on  the  kindest  terms 
with  all  the  persons  there,  and  sickness  in  my  family  kept  me  away.  I 
went  there  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago. 

Q.  You  were  there  once  since,  and  when  you  were  there,  I  would  ask 
you  as  to  the  general  character  and  appearance  of  the  school  and  the 
boys,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  institution,  with  what  the  Com- 
monwealth had  given  the  trustees  to  act  with  P 

A.  I  think,  when  I  left  there,  three  years  ago,  the  school  was  in  very 
excellent  condition.  Last  October,  when  I  went  up  there,  I  went  all  about 
the  school ;  spent  Sunday  there  and  Saturday  night,  and  was  there  Mon- 
day morning  also.  I  went  around  among  the  boys,  many  of  whom  knew 
me,  and  many  were  there  when  I  was  there.  I  didn't  go  around  to 
examine  them,  because  I  had  no  authority  to  do  so.  The  superintendent 
was  not  there.  I  mingled  with  the  boys  all  I  could.  I  never  saw  the 
school  in  any  better  apparent  condition  than  when  I  was  there.  So  far 
as  my  memory  serves  me,  I  have  no  recollection  of  a  single  complaint 
being  made  to  me  in  relation  to  the  superintendent,  and  I  don't  remem- 
ber any  in  relation  to  any  of  the  others ;  but,  of  course,  I  made  no  talk 
with  the  boys. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Washburn.)    Was  this  in  last  October? 

A.    It  was  last  October. 

Q.    In  1876  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Committee,  that  these  points 
that  have  been  raised  with  reference  to  the  time  of  commitment  and  the 
length  of  time  that  pupils  remain  in  the  school  from  year  to  year,  will  be 
found  presented  in  the  reports  of  the  state  board  of  charities ;  I  have 
three  of  them  before  me,  and  they  began  in  1874,  and  ended  in  187G,  I 
think.  You  will  find  the  average  age  of  all  boys  committed,  at  the  time 
of  commitment,  and  the  average  age  of  boys  discharged,  at  the  time  of 
discharge.  The  age  of  the  lowest  boy  then  in  school  was  seven  years, 
the  longest  period  that  any  boy  stayed  in  the  school  was  eight  years. 
They  have  been  carefully  computed,  and  it  will  prevent  the  necessity  of 
any  loose  or  general  statement  about  it.  I  will  give  the  pages  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  Hyde.    As  they  are  properly  classified,  suppose  you  read  them  off. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  find  that  in  1865,  which  is  the  first  year,  it  is  in  the 
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port,  or,  I  will  say,  farther,  it  is  the  pamphlet  just  described  to  the  Com- 

ittee,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  state  charities,  last  year, 

id  gives  a  concise  history  of  the  institution  since  its  establishment,  to 

76.    It  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  for  use. 

In  the  year  1865,  the,  average  age  of  boys  received  at  Westboroogh 

is  11  years  and  ^^j^^tlis,  that  is,  about  12  years.    The  average  age  of 

osc  discharged  was  14  years  and  ^^''jlhs.    The  oldest  boy  in  the  school 

ipeai*s  to  have  been  18. 

In  1866,  the  following  year,  the  average  age  at  commitment  was  12 

ars  and  ^'^jths,  a  slight  increase.    The  average  age  at  discharge  was  14 

ars  and  ^Vo^^^*  nearly  15  years,  and  the  oldest  boy  in  the  school  was 

>t  18— was  between  17  and  18. 

In  1878,  which  is  the  year  Col.  Shepherd  came  there,  and  which  is  the 

sar  after  the  school-ship  boys  were  admitted,  the  average  of  those  com- 

itted  was  13  years  and  -f^  ths,  or  about  13  years  and  nine  months.    The 

erage  of  the  boys  when  discharged  was  15  years  and  ^^^^ths,  about  15 

id  a  half  years,  and  the  age  of  the  oldest  pupil  was  20  years. 

It  appears  from  these  figures,  that  between  1865  and  1873,  the  average 

those  committed  increased  about  a  year  and  three-quarters,  and  the 
^erage  of  those  discharged  increased  but  a  year  and  a  third.  There 
not  that  extreme  difference  that  has  sometimes  been  stated.  You  will 
id  in  the  later  years,  following  lb73,  that  the  age  of  commitment  has 
creased  considerably  abov^  the  figures  I  have  just  read. 
Mr.  Hyde.  The  age  of  discharge  will  be  found  increased,  too. 
Mr.  Sanborn.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hyde.    Have  those  figures  since  1873  been  compiled  P 
Mr.  Sanborn.    They  easily  could  be,  I  think. 
Mr.  Hyde.    Are  they  in  any  of  the  reports  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  think  they  are  in  1874,  and  perhaps  in  1875  and  1876. 
[it  they  could  easily  be  computed. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Allen.    Could  I  ask  Mr.  Ayers  a  question  ? 
The  Chairman.    If  it  is  a  single  question,  so  that  it  will  not  delay  the 
^mmittee. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen.)    I  would  like  to  correct  his  memory  a 
:tle.    I  think  Mi*.  Ayers  will  remember  that  we  sent  direct  to  the  army 
»  over  18  years ;  and  they  were  large  enough  to  pass  measurements, 
ad  I  took  their  bounties. 
A.    A  good  deal  of  that  was  before  I  went  there.    The  war  was  raging 

the  time  I  went  there. 

Q.    You  also  remember  that  we  occasionally  took  large  boys  back  from 

e  school  ship  and  exchanged  boys  with  the  school  ship.    Perhaps  yoo 

member  one  they  called  "  Bull-Dog  Connelly  "  ? 

The  CuAiRMAN.    I  would  not  go  into  that.    The  Committee  wish  to  go 

I. 

Mr.  Allen.    I  just  wanted  to  show  what  large  boys  we  had  there. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Saxboux.)    Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Ayers,  the  year  yon 

ere  first  appointed  at  Westborough  ? 

A.    This  book  will  tell  i^e.     [Drawing  out  a  memorandum-book.]    It 
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was  in  1863.  It  was  not  In  April,  but  in  Jnly,  1863.  Dr.  Howe  resigned, 
and  I  was  appointed  in  liis  place. 

Q.    You  were  appointed  in  place  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  retired  in  1867. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVlietber  you  were  reappointed, — I  have  it  here ;  you  were  reap- 
pointed in  1868  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Y'^ou  were  out  of  office  about  a  year  P 

A.    Yes,£ir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether  you  received  any  com- 
munication from  any  source,  at  the  time  of  your  reappointment,  on  the 
subject  of  corporal  punishment? 

A.  Well,  I  was  told  that  some  things  were  being  done  there  that  ought 
not  to  be  done,  and  I  was  asked— the  question  coming  from  the  State 
House — if  I  would  go  back  again.  It  was  understood  that  there  was  more 
corporal  punishments  than  there  had  been  before,  and  some  persons 
thought  there  should  not  be  any,  and  I  was  asked  to  go  back ;  and  I  think 
that  was  given  as  a  reason  why  I  should  go  back. 

Q.  1  think  this  is  an  important  question,  but  I  don't  know  that  there 
need  be  any  delicacy  about  it.  Did  you  not  receive  a  communication 
from  me  on  the  subject? 

A.  I  dill,  and  it  was  that  corporal  punishment  had  crept  in  there,  and 
some  other  things,  at  times,  more  than  they  tliought  ought  to  be ;  and  I 
was  assured  of  it  by  my  friend  on  my  left  [Mr.  Sanborn],  and  some 
olhei*s,  who  thought  I  had  better  go  back,  and  I  went  back. 

Q.  Was  it  not  stated  to  you  by  me  that  the  governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth requested  to  know  whether  you  were  for  or  against  corporal  pun- 
ishment ? 

A.    He  did. 

Mr.  Washburn.    Was  this  an  official  letter  P 

Mr.  Saxuoun.    It  was  an  interview. 

Mr.  Washburn.    You  were  chairman  of  the  state  board  of  charities  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  will  restate  it  to  the  Committee.  Gov.  Bullock — a 
vacancy  falling  among  the  trustees — sent  to  me  and  said  he  had  offered 
the  place  to  a  gentleman  who  declined,  and  he  wished  to  consult  me 
about  another  gentleman ;  and  I  said,  *'  I  think  the  best  appointment  you 
can  make  is  Mr.  Ayers."  Gov.  Bullock  said,  **  I  would  reappoint  him 
with  pleasure,  if  he  will  take  the  office,  but  I  shall  make  one  condition, 
and  that  is,  he  will  oppose  cori>oral  punishment.  If  you  will  see  Mr. 
Ayors,  and  see  whether  he  is  for  or  against  corporal  punishment.*'  That 
is  why  I  ivsked  Mr.  Ayers  the  question. 

Mr.  Hyde.    You  were  then  secretary  of  tlie  board  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn.    Yes,  sir.     [To  witness.]     That  is  it,  substantially  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  but  it  being  personal  to  myself,  I  dldn^t  feel  like  stating  it. 

Q.  And  you  informed  me,  at  that  time,  that  you  were  opposed  to  cor- 
poral punishment  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  have  remained  so  ever  since.  But  as  my  friend 
said  yesterday,  I  don't  know  how  long  they  can  get  along  without  it 
Yet  I  auu  fully  assured,  so  far  as  my  judgment  and  knowledge  go,  that 
81 
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he  boy  himself  is  never  benefited  by  it,  and  especially  if  he  is  a  little 
Id,  it  breaks  him  down,  and  makes  him  feel  ugly  and  sullen,  and  don^ 
lo  him  /iny  good/  I  don^t  know  how  they  would  get  along  sometimes ; 
ut  I  feel  that  it,  like  many  other  human  things,  don't  answer  its  ends. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Ayers,  how  many  officers  or  teachers  were 
ilscharged  within  your  recollection,  while  you  were  on  the  board  of 
trustees,  for  severity  of  punishment  ? 

A.  I  never  thought  of  that  fact  at  all,  but  I  should  think  perhaps 
bout  ten. 

Q.    About  ten  P 

A.  But  they  were  always  discharged,  I  think,  by  the  superintendent, 
rho  had  hired  them.    I  should  think  there  were  as  many  as  ten. 

Q.  Werp  they  discharged  most  frequently  during  the  period  of  mild 
punishments?  *  > 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  fix  that  definitely.  My  impression  is  that  severity 
f  punishment  is  rather  from  an  outbreak,  not  of  the  boys,  but  of  the 
person  who  is  punishing  them.  Boys  will  sometimes  be  very  impudent 
0  persons  having  them  in  charge.  I  remember  that  one  of  the  best 
Bachers  whom  I  ever  knew,  said  she  bad  been  grossly  insulted  by  a  boy. 

asked  if  she  remembered  that  he  had  been  brought  up  where  he  had 
leard  that  same  epithet  applied  to  his  mother,  by  his  father,  many  times; 
.nd  if  she  should  take  that  into  consideration,  she  would  not  consider  it 
o  terrible,  because  the  boy  didn't  mean  it.  And  she  agreed  with  me,  that 
b  was  not  so  bad  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  boy  more  carefully  brought 
ip.  So  I  say,  that  many  times  the  trouble  is  with  the  officer,  as  much  as 
b  is  with  the  boys.  He  has  been  so  ugly  and  impudent — and  boys  of  16 
nd  17  know  how  to  be  impudent  and  irritating — to  the  man,  that  the 
nan  must  be  almost  a  saint  to  refrain  from  punishing  him. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  institution  a  year  with  Col.  Shepherd.  You  left 
n  1874,  and  he  came  in  1873  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  any  officers  discharged  for  severe  punishment  while  CoL 
>hepherd  was  in  charge  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.    The  ten  you  speak  of  had  been  discharged  before  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  yourself  the  cause  of  the  discharge  of  one  or  two  of 
hese  teachers  P 

A.  I  remember  distinctly  two,  and  I  think  there  must  have  been  more, 
)ccause  in  going  around  among  the  boys,  having  obtained  their  confi- 
lence,  I  soon  found  out  who  the  boys  were  who  could  be  trusted,  and 
vho  could  not ;  and  then,  if  a  complaint  came  to  me  of  wrong-doing  on 
he  part  of  an  officer,  from  a  boy  1  could  trust,  1  gave  it  a  thorough  in- 
restigation.  If  I  could  not  trust  him,  I  looked  it  up  casually ;  but  if  it 
;ame  from  a  boy  I  could  trust,  I  gave  it  a  thorough  investigation,  and  so 
iir  as  I  could,  I  had  justice  done. 

Q.    AVas  the  sweat-box  in  use  while  you  were  there  P 

A.    There  was  no  such  thing  there  while  I  was  there,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q;    Was  the  punishment  of  pumping  upon  the  boys  in  uso  P 
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A.  I  have  heard  of  boys  being  taken  out  into  the  yard  and  pumped 
on.  I  do  not  remember  but  one,  and  the  man  who  did  it  was  forthwith 
discharged.  It  was  under  Mr.  Evanses  administration,  and  I  think  he 
looked  the  matter  up  at  once,  and  nothing  further  was  done ;  but  the 
officer  was  discharged. 

Q.  During  that  time,  did  not  the  by-laws  require  that  every  occasion 
for  punishment  should  be  reported  to  the  superintendent  before  the  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted  P 

A.  I  dont  remember  exactly  about  that ;  but  I  know  at  that  time  there 
was  a  by-law  passed  that  all  corporal  punishment  inflicted  should  be 
recorded,  and  the  records  should  bo  brought  to  the  superintendent  once 
a  month,  and  brought  to  the  trustees  every  three  months.  But  I  always 
felt  it  was  ne^ver  fairly  lived  up  to.  I  know  it  wasn't,  with  the  utmost 
endeavors  all  of  us  could  do.  All  we  could  do  was  to  go  round  and  find 
out  all  wo  could,  Mr.  Allen  doing  the  same ;  and  what  we  found  we  rem- 
edied. 

Q.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  asked  you.  K  you  refer  to  the  old 
by-laws,  you  will  find  that  the  whole  power  of  punishment  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent ;  do  you  remember  it  P 

A.    I  don't  remember  it,  because  it  was  many  years  ago. 

Q.    Whether  you  would  think  that  a  good  rule  P 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  rule,  that  no  corporal  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  by  any  officer  but  the  superintendent,  and  by  no  other  person, 
unless  ho  were  absent  for  some  days,  in  which  case  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent should  have  the  power.  I  should  do  that,  because  there  would  be 
no  personal  feeling  in  the  punishmoat  inflicted.  But  when  a  man  had 
been  g^ssly  insulted  by  a  boy  almost  as  big  as  he  is,  he  would  be  better 
than  I  am  to  keep  feeling  out  of  it. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  know  a  boy  to  be  conflned  in  the  lodge  while 
you  were  trustee  P 

A.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  boys  were  confined  in  the  lodge  three  or  four 
days.  It  wouldn't  surprise  me.  The  lodge  has  a  bed  in  it,  it  is  light, 
and  people  are  passing  along  near  it,  and  the  only  punishment  is  the  con- 
finement ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  so  bad  a  punishment.  I  went  there  one 
time  and  found  one  of  the  cells  darkened  by  a  tight  board  fitted  over  it, 
and  I  took  measures  to  have  it  taken  off. 

Q.    Why  did  you  take  those  measuresP 

A.  Because  I  felt  that  it  was  not  right  to  have  boys  in  a  place  where 
they  couldnt  have  light. 

Q.  If  you  had  found  a  boy  there  during  the  time  of  your  trusteeship, 
and  if  you  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  been  absent  last  year 
as  you  say,  for  six  weeks,  and  when  you  returned  to  Westborough  you 
had  found  that  the  boy  you  left  in  the  lodge  had  been  confined  there  all 
that  period  of  time,  what  would  have  been  your  opinion  of  that  pimish- 
ment? 

A.  I  should  have  thought  it  an  improper  one ;  and  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  think  it  would  be  improper,  is,  that  if  it  were  going  to  do  him  any 
good  to  keep  him  there,  it  would  have  done  so  before,  and  if  that  rem- 
edy had  been  tried  long  enough  without  doing  him  any  good,  some  other 
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means  should  luiye  been  resorted  to.  I  suppose  that  some  af  the  boys 
are  of  such  a  class  that  we  cannot  improye  them,  and  I  thought  thej 
ought  to  be  sent  somewhere  else;  and  in  such  oases,  I  should  take 
measures  to  send  tbem  somewhere  else. 

Q.  Ever  know  a  boy  confined  in  the  lodge  three  or  four  days  without 
his  clothes  ? 

A.  I  think  I  never  knew  a  boy  confined  in  the  lodge  without  his 
clothes;  but  I  have  known  boys  confined  in  the  dormitories  without  their 
clothes,  having  bedclothes  furnished  them ;  but  that  was  from  a  desire 
to  keep  them  in  bed,  and  not  come  to  the  door  and  talk  to  passers-bj. 

Q.    Was  the  strait-jacket  in  use  while  you  was  there? 

A.  There  was  one  period  that  the  stmit-jacket  made  its  appearance 
there ;  but  we  immediately  passed  a  law  that  no  boy  be  kept  in  the  strait- 
jacket  longer  than  one  day— by  that  we  meant  one  daylight  day — and 
he  should  have  his  times  for  feeding  and  other  proper  occasions,  and  that 
he  shouldn^t  be  kept  in  the  next  day ;  and  if  necessary  to  be  kept  in 
more  than  one  day,  he  should  have  a  day  between.  As  my  memory 
serves  me,  that  is  the  by-law  and  regulation. 

Q.  Did  a  boy  ever  have  a  leather  strap,  under  such  droumstanoes, 
passed  through  the  mouth  ? 

A.    Not  to  my  knowledge ;  never  heard  of  it. 

Q*    Have  you  ever  heard  of  anything  like  gagging  applied  to  boys  P 

A.    Never  heard  of  it 

Q.  If  you  went  through  the  dormitory,  and  had  found  a  boy  g^ged, 
what  course  would  you  have  taken  P 

Mr.  Htde.  That  I  don^t  think  is  a  fair  question, — to  suppose  a  case, 
and  ask  him  to  suppose  what  he  would  do.  Ask  what  he  saw  at  the 
institution. 

Mr.  Sanbobn.    I  leave  you  to  ask  those  questions. 

Mr.  IItdb.  I  don^t  think  that  a  proper  question  to  ask  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Sanbobn.    This  gentleman  has  had  seven  years'  experience. 

Mr.  Htde.  Yes,  sir ;  but  let  him  tell  his  views  of  managing  such  an 
institution.  I  don't  think  such  supposititious  questions  arc  proper  to 
ask. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  Then  I  will  change  the  question.  [To  witness.]  Ton 
haven't  read  the  testimony  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  word  of  the  testimony.  I  have  only  read  a  brief 
paragraph  in  the  **  Daily  Advertiser." 

Q.  That  does  not  give  much  information.  It  has  been  testified  that 
two— perhaps  more— of  the  boys  at  Westborough,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  have  been  placed  in  the  strait-jacket  for  several  days  in  the 
dormitory;  and  along  with  the  strait-jacket  a  strap— a  leather  skate- 
strap— has  been  passed  through  their  mouths  and  kept  there  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  If  jou  saw  that  punishment  in  use  at  the  house 
of  refuge  at  Philadelphia,  what  would  be  your  opinion  of  it  ? 

A.  I  should  think,  if  a  boy  had  done  anything  worthy  such  a  pun- 
ishment as  that,  he  ought  to  be  forthwith  sent  to  some  other  instituticHi, 
and  that  such  a  punishment  as  that  could  not  do  any  good. 
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Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  or  hear  of  such  a  punishment  as  that  in  any  of 
the  reformatories  you  have  visited  ? 

A.    I  never  did. 

Mr.  Hyde.    That  form  of  the  question  I  do  not  object  to. 

Mr.  Sakbobn.  I  merely  changed  the  form  of  the  question  to  obviate 
objection. 

Mr.  Hyde.    I  didn^t  suppose  you  would. 

Witness.  Allow  me  to  say  one  word  a))out  the  larger  boys.  He  (Mr. 
J.  A.  Allen),  of  course,  knows  moro  about  that  than  I  do,  though  I  think 
my  memory  is  pretty  clear.  A  large  portion  of  those  sent  to  the  army 
was  before  I  went  there,  and  that  undoubtedly  removed  many  of  the 
larger  ones  there ;  but  we  used  to  exchange  boys  from  the  ship,  and 
bring  them  up  there,  and  they,  of  course,  were  larger  than  our  boys ; 
and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  the  boys  who  came  up  there  turned 
out  good  boys,  and  did  good  service  instead  of  evil ;  and  I  think  that  if 
they  took  those  boys  sent  there,  even  up  to  16  years  of  age,  and  gave 
them  that  care  which,  I  think,  the  State  should  give  and  doesn't,  I  think 
a  large  portion  of  them  could  be  turned  out  good,  average  citizens,  and 
never  be  found  in  any  of  the  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth  again. 
But  we  don't  have  time  enough ;  the  State  don't  allow  officers  enough, 
and  don't  allow  pay  enough  for  the  officers.  There  are  comparatively 
few  officers  who  can  so  govern  themselves  that  they  can  govern  others. 
There  is  a  teacher  there  now  who  can  take  fifty  boys,  and,  in  a  fortnight's 
time,  she. can  get  her  arms  so  around  them  that  they  would  fight  to  the 
death  for  her,  and  be  sorry  to  break  any  rule  she  established.  In  fact,  I 
knew  one  of  the  boys  who  went  up  there  and  said  nobody  cared  for  him 
and  he  cared  for  nobody,  and  he  hadn't  been  there  a  month  before  he  was 
taken  up  because  a  boy  in  the  yard  had  spoken  ill  of  this  woman,  and  he 
fought  him  for  it.  He  found  a  friend  there.  But  when  a  man  has  forty 
or  fifty  boys  he  cannot  get  around  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Tou  know  something  of  the  discipline  in 
the  prisons  yon  have  visited,  in  your  life  P 

A.  The  best  I  ever  saw  was  in  the  female  penitentiary  in  Philadelphia ; 
and  that  was  because  Mr.  Chandler  was  there  every  day,  for  he  loved 
that  thing. 

Mr.  Washburn.    Was  he  one  of  the  trustees  P 

Ml*.  Sanborn.    One  of  the  inspectors. 

Witness.  Joseph  W.  Chandler,  the  prisoners'  friend.  One  of  the 
insane  women  had  him  for  a  friend  just  as  much  as  any  one,  and  he  came 
to  the  door  of  her  cell  and  a  few  words  of  kindly  conversation  occurred 
between  them  every  day.  The  discipline  has  been  entirely  changed,  and 
I  was  informed  that  the  commitments  had  fallen  off.  Two-thirds  of  it 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  that  one  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Did  you  ever  know  any  of  the  punishments 
alluded  to  this  morning— the  sweAt-box,  strait-jacket,  gag,  a  stream  of 
water  from  a  pump  or  hose,  excessive  flogging— used  in  any  institution 
you  have  visited  P 

A.    Some  of  them.    I  have  heard  of  persons — men,  not  boys  or  girls 
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fig  gagged  because  they  would  make  so  much  noise.     I  don*t 
lib  er  any  of  the  others.    They  might  bo  and  I  not  know  it. 

(By  Mr.  Train.)  In  the  house  of  correction  and  state  prisons,  is 
sual  form  of  confinement  in  the  solitary  or  dark  cell  ? 

I  suppose  it  to  be  so,  because  in  going  through  prisons  I  have  had 
pointed  out  to  me.    They  were  entirely  dark. 

You  believe  that  a  proper  punishment,  if  the  offence  warranted  it? 

In  state  prisons  like  that  I  would ;  but  I  don^t  think  it  would  bo  a 
punishment  in  any  reformatory  institution,  because  we  don't  want 
tituto  any  punishment  there  that  we  don't  feel  sure,  on  the  whole, 
e  good  for  the  person  punished.  The  punishment,  for  example,  is 
e  good  of  the  boy,  and  if  the  punishment  makes  him  mad  and  ugly 
alien,  then  we  should  get  some  other  kind  of  punishment. 

You  can  imagine  th^t  an  offence  might  bo  committed  at  West- 
gh,  that,  if  committed  at  the  state  prison,  would  cause  the  person 
sentenced  to  the  solitary  P 

Yes,  sir ;  I  think  30. 

(By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  I  have  only  one  question,  to  sum  up  those 
bef«)re.  Up  to  the  time  you  left  the  institution,  in  1874,  were  any  of 
punishments  described  hero  in  use  there  ? 

I  thiniv  of  no  punishment  except  keeping  in  the  strait-jacket,  and 
ttled  that  for  only  one  day,  and  then  there  should  be  one  day  inter- 
g  before  applying  it  again. 

Did  the  trustees,  during  that  time,  ever  allow  a  boy  to  be  flogged 
8  back  ? 

Not  to  my  knowledge.  By  that  I  understand  you  to  mean  the 
back.  I  think  a  boy  has  been  whipped  with  a  single  thickness  of 
ir  on  the  back,  but  always  with  his  clothing  on.  I  have  no  knowl- 
of  any  boy  being  whipped  any  other  way  than  that,  and  not  moro 
seven  or  eight  blows  at  that,  and  with  a  weapon  not  worse  than  one 
ivhen  I  went  to  school,  which  didn't  do  any  good  then,  and  I  don*t 
>se  it  does  now.  / 

Have  you  seen  an  instrument  of  that  kind  at  Westboroogh  P 
ding  him  the  trace.] 

I  have  seen  such  an  instrument  made  for  use  at  Westborough,  and 
ne  who  used  it  was  turned  out,— one  of  the  best  disciplinarians  I 
cnew,  and  a  very  good  officer,  indeed.  We  found  it  out,  and  followed 
and  had  him  turned  out. 

(By  Mr.  Washburn.)    Wliat  was  his  name  P 

I  don't  want  to  tell  that,  because  the  man  has  a  good  character, 
u  want  me,  I  will  tell  who  it  was. 

.  Washburn.    Oh,  no ;  I  don't  desire  it    I  thought  it  might  be  the 
of  Mr.  Bigelow. 

(By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Have  you  seen  an  instrument  of  that  kind  at 
borough  P     [Handing  witness  the  thin  leather  strap.] 

I  am  answering  entirely  from  memory.  We  submitted  to  it 
e,  because  we  couldn't  help  it,  for  we  felt  that  the  boys  must  have 
thing  in  terrorem,    I  should  say  it  was  a  little  less  than  that  length- 

What  was  it  for,— punishment  on  the  hand  P 
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A.  On  the  hand  and  back,  and  always  with  their  clothing  on.  I  don^t 
remember  the  time,  but  it  was  when  we  had  a  record  of  all  the  punish- 
ments, and  I  don^t  remember  anything  more  than  nine  blows  being 
inflicted  at  one  time.  I  think  that  was  the  utmost  that  a  man  could 
strike. 

Mr.  Sanbobk.  Is  this  the  skate-strap  used  for  gagging,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

The  CnAiUMAN.  No,  sir ;  we  haven't  it.  [To  witness.]  You  state 
that  while  you  were  a  trustee  there— or  it  was  your  opinion,  that  if  a  boy's 
o£fence  was  such  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  keep'  him  in  the  strait- 
jacket  for  a  long  time,  or  in  the  lodge  a  long  time,  that  that  boy  ought  to 
be  sent  to  some  other  institution— that  that  wasn't  a  proper  place  to 
reform  him,  if  such  measures  were  deemed  necessary  P 

A.    I  meant  that  fully,  just  as  you  stated. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you,  what  in  your  judgment  would  be  the 
proper  <5ourse  if  the  laws  were  such  that  they  could  not  send  a  boy  from 
that  institution  P 

A.  I  would  abate  his  privileges,  change  his  food,  and  make  it  not  so 
pleasant  to  him,  and  yet  always  be  pleasant  to  him  and  not  injure  his 
bodily  health;  and  I  would  try  to  get  some  officer  to  work  with  him,  and 
try  the  effect  of  that  on  him,  because  I  believe  you  will  get  more  good 
out  of  a  boy  if  you  could  have  two  or  three  boys  in  charge  of  au  officer. 
But  the  State  Reform  School  does  not  have  officers  enough. 

Q.  That  is  what  this  Committee  want  to  get  at ;  taking  the  Reform 
School  as  it  is,  and  the  boys  as  they  are,  what  is  the  proper  mode  of  dis- 
cipline to  maintain  control  P  That  is  a  difficult  question ;  that  is  the  very 
question  that  this  Committee  want  to  get  answered. 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  present  law  giving  no  right  of  removal  to  any  other 
place. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  beg  pardon,  the  board  of  charities  can  remove  any 
number  of  boys  to  the  workhouse  at  Bridgewater. 

Mr.  Washburn.    They  cannot — 

The  Chairman.  That  cannot  be  done.  It  has  been  tried  in  twenty 
cases,  Mr.  Hyde,  but,  as  I  understood,  the  board  of  state  charities  objected 
to  it. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  know,  and  can  bring  testimony. 

Mr.  Washburn.  The  testimony  has  been  that  they  could  not  remove 
them  because  the  workhouse  is  full. 

Mr.  Sanbokn.  I  believe  there  never  has  been  a  case  when  the  trustees 
made  application  for  a  transfer  to  Bridgewater  that  the  application  has 
not  been  granted  by  the  board.  There  was  one  lime,  when  they  wore 
building  cells  at  Bridgewater  for  the  confinemont  of  the  boys,  that  there 
was  delay  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  I  never  know  a  case  of  refusal. 

Mr.  Wasuburn.    You  state  that  on  your  present  knowledge  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.  Up  to  last  October,  and  I  have  knowledge  of  every 
case. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  have  been  informed, — that  is,  the 
information  we  get  is,  that  all  the  boys  could  not  be  properly  cared  for, 
that  the  place  was  not  sufficiently  secure  to  retain  them,  and  that  there 
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.t  objection  on  tho  part  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Bridgewater 
so  to  recci\  inpr  tlicni.  Wo  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
at  Westborough  coukl  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  institution. 
NBORN.  That  is  not  a  fact,  and  I  wish  to  ask  the  Gonimhtce  to 
the  master  of  the  workhouse,  to  show  what  discipline  he  has 
^cd  to  use  on  Goss  and  Turner,  and  several  othei'S.  I  would 
lommittee  to  know  what  discipline  he  has  used. 
[AiiiMAN.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  should  like  to  havo  my  question 
.  [To  witness.]  My  question,  and  what  the  Committee  want 
is  this :  With  tlie  laws  as  they  now  exist,  refemng  to  tho  trans- 
rs  from  that  institution,  and  with  the  laws  as  they  now  exist, 
rence  to  the  class  of  boys  at  the  institution,  what  do  you  think 
)des  of  punishment  or  discipline  resorted  to  there  ? 
ow  me  to  say  that  while  I  was  one  of  the  trustees  we  did  take 
rigible  boys  and  send  them  to  Bridgewater,  and  had  no  difficulty 
30.  Now,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  things  there  now,  I  should 
ery  long  before  I  resorted  to  any  such  punishments,  merely 
think  they  would  do  no  good,  and  might  do  harm.  That  is 
)n  the  idea  that  I  have  no  right  to  inflict  a  punishment  upon  A 
hat  B  may  be  frightened  from  doing  the  same  ofifence. 
u  have  stated  that  the  boys  are  di£fereut  from  what  they  were 
titution  when  you  were  there  P 

tirely.    What  attracted  my  attention  to  the  fact  was,  that  instead 
t>oys,  they  are  men.    So  far  as  I  know,  those  men  on  the  board 
s  would  not  allow  anything  cruel  at  Westborough. 
[AIRMAN.    I  will  not  ask  you  any  other  questions.    I  think  you 
m  us  valuable  information. 
xis.    I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 
[AIRMAN.    Make  them  as  brief  as  you  can. 
y  Mr.  Dayis.)    Do  you  think  the  trustees  would  be  likely  to 
here  were  punishments  that  they  did  not  justify  P 
i  couldn^t  know  it  immediately;  but  I  don^t  think  many  cruel 
ints  were  inflicted  while  I  was  there  that  I  didn^t  find  oat  the 
i  I  went  there, 
ere  might  have  been  P 

would  be  rather  unlikely,  because  the  boys  communicated  with 
^r,  and  complained  when  there  was  no  occasion,  and  always 
re  was  occasion ;  and  those  complaints  came  to  me  when  I  went 
ith  the  boys.  I  spent  my  Sundays  there,  and  I  went  around 
ution  and  around  among  the  boys,  hearing  and  seeing  what  I 
1  picked  up  a  good  many  useful  lessons. 

•u  were  there  last  October,  you  saj*,  and  spent  Sunday ;  were 
med —  You  state  that 'the  discipline  seemed  to  be  admirable, 
there  were  largo  boys  there,  and  men,  etc. ;  and  so  everything 
to  be  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  diBcipline.  Were  you  informed 
^  these  instruments,  like  the  sweat-box  and  gag  and  strait- 
d  whipping  with  a  part  of  a  trace  on  the  bare  back,  and  all 
lishments,  were  inflicted  there  P  Were  you  informed  of  it  at 
P 
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A.  Nothing ;  because  I  didn^t  feel  that  I  had  the  right,  as  a  visitor,  to 
place  myself  in  communication  with  the  boys,  and  therefore  I  abstained 
from  asking  questi'  iis. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  reason  those  punishments  were 
inflicted  ?    What  was  the  cause  of  it  ? 

A.  The  little  time  I  was  there  with  Col.  Shepherd,  I  found  him  to  be 
a  kind-hearted  man  indeed,  and  I  felt  that  his  influence  over  the  boys 
had  done  them  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  that  the  discipline  he  had  insti- 
tuted was  good  on  the  surface. 

Q.    Humane  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  good,  because  I  heard  nothing^  the  contrary. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  behaved  well  because  they  were  afraid  to  do  other- 
wise ;  is  that  a  good  plan  ? 

A.  As  I  said,  I  don^t  think  it  goes  always  to  the  full  length ;  but  in 
order  to  see  whether  it  had  the  effect,  to  see  whether  it  reformed  boys,  I 
should  want  to  go  around  among  boys  and  see  whether  it  reformed  them 
or  not. 

Q.  You  said  there  were  not  officers  enough  in  that  institution.  As  a 
matter  of  judgment,  Mr.  Ayers,  what  would  be  your  opinion  as  to 
increase  P    How  many  more  ought  they  to  have  than  they  have  now  P 

A.  I  think  they  ought  to  have,  in  the  main  building,  at  least  half  as 
many  more  men,  and  twice  as  many  female  teachers. 

Q.    That  would  be  one-third  more  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  the  influence  of  women  there  is  great  for 
good. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  judgment  about  having  women  upon  the 
board  of  visitors  ?  ' 

A.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  there ;  that  it  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  to 
have  them  in  the  homes. 

Q.    You  think  it  just  as  necessary  as  if  women  were  confined  there  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  necessary  as  to  have  them  at 
home. 

Q.    Some  people  say  they  ought  not  to  have  women  there  P 

A.  The  best  influence  there  is  that  of  woman.  Mrs.  Shepherd  is  said 
to  be  a  very  fine  woman,  and  her  influence  is  great. 

The  Chairman.    That  was  not  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  wouldn't  stop  him  if  he  wishes  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Shepherd  is  a  good  and  useful  woman. 

Witness.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  do  believe  that  if  three  out  of  seven 
of  the  trustees  were  women  it  would  be  very  much  better. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  haven't  quite  got  through  with  Mr.  Ayers.  I  am  asking 
questions  for  the  purpose  of  information. 

The  Chairman.    I  thought  you  were  merely  giving  your  opinions. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  asking  for  the  subject  of  information,  and  if  the  rest 
of  you  are  talking,  it  is  not  my  fault. 

The  Chairman.    Go  on ;  let  us  have  his  opinion,  and  not  yours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  I  was  asking  Mr.  Ayers  if,  in  an  institution 
where  only  males  are  confined  for  punishment,  whether,  in  his  judg- 
ment, it  is  desirable  that  women  should  be  placed  upon  the  board  of 
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tmstees  or  inspectors,  tlie  same  as  in  institutions  where  women  are  con- 
fined? 

A.    I  think  so ;  certainly. 

Mr.  Dayis.    That  is  a  good  point,  and  it  is  something  I  want  to  know. 

The  Chaieman.    Very  good,  indeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  In  answer  to  a  question  asked  you,  you  agreed 
that  if  a  boy  were  kept  there  until  he  was  18  years  old,  it  would  be  best 
for  him,  if  he  were  not  improved  at  that  time,  to  be  discharged  firom  the 
institution  ? 

A.  I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  would ;  but  there  might  be  some 
boys  of  little  feeble  ilbinds,  and  if  so,  they  had  better  be  kept  there  a  little 
longer, — for  a  boy  from  16  to  20  is  a  little  savage,  and  has  all  the  passions 
without  judgment,  and  he  would  do  things  that  he  wouldn't  do  before  he 
attained  to  that  point, — there  might  be  boys  whose  minds  are  not  enough 
to  govern  them,  and  in  such  exceptional  cases  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
them  till  they  are  21. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  had  written  down  a  number  of  questions  here  that  it 
seemed  very  desirable  to  get  the  evidence  of  this  gentleman  upon,  but  I 
suppose,  as  a  general  thing,  the  Committee  would  think  them  entirely 
superfluous,  and  I  don't  suppose  it  would  retilly  make  any  difference 
in  making  up  my  own  mind,  and  for  that  reason  I  will  not  ask  them. 
I  don't  think  it  is  really  thought  advisable  by  the  Committee  that  I 
should  continue  asking  questions,  although  for  my  own  benefit  I  should 
like  it  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  suppose  we  should  ask  him  to  stay  here  very 
long.    We  have  got  a  great  deal  to  do. 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  questions ;  I  have  not  asked 
any  yet.     [To  witness.]     You  say  you  made  a  visit  there  last  October  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  last  October. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  stay  ? 

A.  I  went  on  Saturday  night  and  remained  till  Monday  morning.  I 
arranged  to  go  with  Col.  Shepherd  and  didn't  fix  the  day,  and  when  I 
fixed  the  day  and  went,  he  was  not  there. 

Q.    Still,  you  found  the  institution  in  good  condition,  and  good  order? 

A.  It  was  in  very  good  condition,  and  I  never  saw  it  apparently  In 
better  order  than  then. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  four  or  ^ve  years 
while  Mr.  Allen  was  superintendent  P 

A.    I  was  a  member  three  years  while  Mr.  Allen  had  charge  of  it 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  boys  while  Mr.  Allen  had  charge  of 
themP 

A.  I  think  it  was  really  good,  and  I  think  real  good  was  done  to  tiie 
boys.  The  boys  were  younger  and  smaller,  and  more  easily  managed, 
and  of  course,  the  large  ones  tried  his  patience  very  much.  But  I  think 
he  had  the  gift  of  handling  that  kind  of  boys,  and  I  think  they  all  re- 
membered and  carried  through  life  what  he  did  for  them.  I  think  the 
training  in  his  hands  was  Very  good  indeed. 

Q.    What  was  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Allen  leaving  his  position  there  P 
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A.  Well,  I  had  been  out  of  the  board  when  he  left,  and  I  could  not 
know'  except  by  hearsay. 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  it  P 

A.    Except  by  hearsay. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  hearsay  testimony,  and  I  forgot  to 
ask  Mr.  Allen  what,  after  his  successful  administration  of  affairs  there, 
was  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  institution  P 

A.  I  think, — ^I  suppose  I  shall  give  offence  for  the  answer, — I  think  he 
was  turned  out  because  he  was  not  considered  pious  enough  to  suit  the 
ruling  element  in  the  board.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  am  sorry ;  but  you  com- 
pelled me  to  give  the  answer. 

Q.  From  your  experience  in  connection  with  reformatory  institutions, 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  severe  corporal  punishments  being 
administered  upon  boys  of  the  age  from  16  to  20  years  P 

A.  It  makes  them  lose  their  self-respect,  and  puts  them  down,  and  it 
is  not  easy  for  them  to  get  up.  I  should  think  severe  corporal  punish- 
ment has  a  bad  effect  on  large  boys ;  it  might  be  not  so  bad  on  small 
boys,  although  I  think  it  don^t  do  them  any  good,  although  the  fear  of  it 
might  sometimes  hinder  other  boys  from  committing  the  same  offence. 

[After  a  brief  pause,  the  witness  resumed.]  I  want  gentlemen  to 
understand  that  the  last  answer  I  gave  was  not  given  in  the  spirit  of 
levity  at  all,  but  in  the  spirit  of  truth.  The  gentleman  understood  that 
he  had  got  the  reason,  and  I  gave  him  my  reason. 

Q.    You  mean  the  answer  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Allen's  leaving  P 

A.    That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Before  closing,  Mr.  Sanborn  said  some  time  ago  that  there 
had  been  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  increased  age  of  the  boys  as  it 
appeared.  I  would  like  to  read  his  own  report  in  regard  to  it,  made  last 
year. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  What  I  said  was  in  regard  to  the  statement  made  here 
in  this  room. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  said  you  said  that  one  of  the  difUcuMes  of  the  school 
was  that  the  average  age  of  the  inmates  has  been  exaggerated.  I  will 
read  his  report. 

**  The  present  law  allows  boys  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seven- 
teen to  be  sent  to  Westborough,  where  now  the  average  age  of  the 
boys  committed  is  about  fifteen  years,  or  nearly  four  years  greater  than 
it  was  in  1860." 

Mr.  Sanborn.  The  figures  I  read  were  intended  to  cover  Mr.  Ayers' 
trusteeship.    The  age  kept  increasing  from  1860. 

Mr.  Hyde.  But  your  last  statement  was  that  figures  had  been  exag- 
gerated ;  that  is  a  strange  statement 

The  Chairman.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    It  is  taken  from  the  official  figures. 

A.  G.  Shepherd.— iSft^om. 
Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    How  long  have  you  been  superintendent  of 
the  Westborough  Reform  School  P 
A.    Since  May,  1873. 
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Q.  May,  1878.  Will  you  tell  us,  in  your  own  way,  the  condition  in 
which  you  found  the  school,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  boys,  what  cKange 
you  made,  in  your  judgment,  to  improve  the  institution,  and  go  on  with 
such  statements  in  that  line  as  you  think  proper. 

A.  May  14, 1873, 1  reported  at  the  school  with  Mr.  Ayers,  for  duty. 
The  next  morning,  in  company  with  Mr.  Ayers,  I  went  to  the  office  of 
the  school,  and  he  notified  the  assistant  superintendent  to  leave;  he 
wanted  him  to  leave  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  school  was  in  what 
I  considered  a  bad  state. 

Q.    In  what  respect? 

A.  Insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  and  the  inmates  were 
rather  rebellious. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)     Who  was  the  assistant  ? 

A.  Mr.  Page.  J  entered  upon  the  duties  really  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Evans  remained  a  few  weeks ;  he  retained  the  position  of 
superintendent,  and  I  performed  the  duties  of  assistant  superintendent,  at 
the  same  time  receiving  instructions  as  superintendent  I  found  that  the 
building  had  previously  been  fired,  and  a  boy  named  Peter  Plant  was 
then  in  the  lodge  charged  with  setting  th(5  fire.  I  was  directed  by  the 
executive  committee  to  present  his  case  to  the  court,  which  I  did.  The 
boy  was  indicted  and  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  three  years  in  the 
house  of  correction.  I  also  fotind  a  boy  named  John  A.  Martin  locked 
up  who  had  committed  an  assault  upon  an  officer,  disabling  the  officer. 
I  continued  along  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks— two  or  three  weeks — 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Htde.)     Was  anything  done  with  that  boy,  Martin  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  /  When  you  mention  those  matters,  please  explain  them  as  you  go 
along,  and  it  will  save  referring  to  them  afterward. 

A.  Do  you  mean  for  the  oflFence  committed  at  that  time,  or  some  other 
offence  P 

Q.    Was  he  removed  at  that  time  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  complaint  made  against  him  in  the  district 
court.    The  officer  testified  against  him. 

Q.    Was  he  removed  from  the  institution  at  that  time  ? 

A.    He  was  taken  to  the  district  court. 

Q.  That  doesn't  result  in  anything,  unless  he  was  taken  from  the  in- 
stitution. 

A.    He  was  returned  afterwards. 

Q.    Go  on. 

A.    Shall  I  go  on  with  Martin  P 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  My  inquiry  was  to  get  at  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  school  when  you  took  it,  and,  if  you  made  changes,  state 
what  they  were,  and  bring  it  along  up  to  the  present  time. 

A.  I  found  a  great  deal  of  trouble  there,  and  the  boys  were  consider- 
ably stirred  up.  I  tried  to  fully  realize  the  position  of  the  school,  and 
thought  it  had  been  suffering  from  the  cliange  in  the  character  of  the  in- 
mates. I  took  special  pains  to  better  the  condition  of  the  school  as  much 
as  I  could,  and  I  introduced  such  a  system  of  rewards  as  might  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  inmates.    For  instance,  I  used  to  reward  the  boys  on  Saturdays 
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by  taking  them  down  to  the  village,  and  marching  them  around.  In  1873, 
— I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  December, — we  had  a  colored  boy  who 
was  sick  of  consumption,  and  he  died.  Previous  to  his  death,  myself  and 
wife  sat  by  his  bedside, — sat  up  with  him  nights, — and  the  other  officer^ 
followed  the  example.  The  little  fellow  was  bom  down  in  South  Carolina, 
had  no  relatives  or  friends  up  here,  but  found  his  way  up  here,  and  having 
committed  an  offence  of  larceny,  was  sent  to  the  school.  I  was  at  the 
bedside  of  the  boy  when  he  died,  and  he  said,  appreciating  what  I  had 
done  for  him,  *'  God  will  bless,  God  will  reward  you."  I  had  service  the 
next  day  after  the  boy  died.  I  made  it  the  occasion  for  the  suspension  of 
work  throughout  the  institution.  I  told  the  boys  at  evening  prayers  what 
I  intended  to  do  the  day  following ;  that  is,  take  them  out  of  the  main 
building  after  the  service  was  over.  I  spoke  to  them  in  this  way :  "  It 
makes  no  difference  to  me  how  mean  an  act  you  may  have  committed 
before  coming  here,  I  do  not  think  any  one  is  so  mean  as  to  do  a  dishonor- 
able act  over  the  grave  of  a  school-mate.  Now,  boys,  I  propose  to  take 
you  out  of  the  institution  to-moiTow,  and  if  any  one  thinks  he  cannot  go 
out  without  disgracing  the  institution,  let  him  raise  his  hand."  Not  one 
raised  his  hand.     I  tfjok  all  the  boys  down  to  the  cemetery  the  next  day. 

Q.    Where  was  that  P 

A.  About  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  main  building.  Out  of  the 
98  boys  who  ran  away  in  187.**,  all  but  six  were  accounted  lor,  and  some 
of  those  same  boys  who  had  previously  broken  away,  went  down  to  the 
cemetery  and  returned.  Nothing  more  occurred  in  the  establishment  of 
importance  previous  to  the  close  of  1873. 

Q.  Colonel,  allow  me  to  interrupt  you.  You  have  not  stated  whether 
there  was  a  spirit  of  discontent  or  insubordination,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  when  you  took  the  school  P  , 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  stated  that  the  boys  were  inclined  to  be  rebellious, 
and  were  stirred  up.  They  had  just  passed  through  this  escapade  that 
Mr.  Ayers  referred  to. 

Q.    I  did  not  know  that. 

A.    The  superintendent,  Mr.  Evans,  had  resigned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Didn't  you  state  that  you  were  there  before 
Mr.  Evans  left  P 

A.    He  was  there,  but  had  resigned. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Hyde.)     I  did  not  catch  the  date  when  you  went  there. 

A.  I  went  there  on  the  14th  of  May,  1873,  and  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent resigned. 

Q.    When  did  you  cease  to  be  assistant  superintendent  ? 

A.  Mr.  Evans  left  in  about  three  weeks,  and  during  that  time  he  and 
I  divided  the  duties  of  superintendent. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  That  is,  while  you  were  getting  familiar 
with  the  duties  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  will  you  go  on,  beginning  at  1874  ? 

A.  In  1874  I  organized  a  base-ball  club,  composed  of  some  of  the 
worst  and  largest  boys  in  the  institution.  The  captain  of  that  club  was 
sent  to  the  institution  for  stabbing  a  man.    I  had  them  uniformed,  largely 
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i  expense.  I  had  them  play  as  many  as  six  games  of  ball  with 
its  of  St.  Mark^s  College  in  Southborough.  They  came  over 
rounds,  and  our  club  exchanged  visits  with  them.  The  object 
ike  amusement  for  the  rest  of  the  school.  When  we  had  such 
I  took  the  boys  from  the  main  building  out  of  the  institution 
)en  field  to  witness  the  games.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  took  all 
8,  because  I  thought  there  must  be  some  reward  for  good 
and  I  took  those  from  the  higher  grades.  On  one  occasion  I 
oys  to  Lynn. 
3  base-ball  club  P 

},  sir ;  and  they  played  a  game  there  and  returned, 
lat  class  is  the  club  made  up  from  ? 
iy  are  considered  the  hardest  boys  in  the  institution. 
3  hardest  P 

J,  sir ;  the  captain  of  the  club  was  sent  there  for  stabbing  a 
vish  to  mention  here  one  little  incident  on  the  trip  down  to 
[chartered  a  horse-car  and  took  a  seat  myself  at  one  end  of  the 
uring  the  trip  the  conductor  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Ain^t  you 
se  boys  will  run  away?"  and  I  said,  "No";  and  he  said  he 
•isk  it.  I  said,  "If  you  hear  anything,  let  me  know."  Before 
d  Lynn  he  came  to  me  and  said,  "  You  are  all  right,"  I  asked 
he  said  he  sounded  one  or  two  of  those  fellows  by  saying  that 
tie  boys  wouldn^t  return  to  the  institution,  and  one  of  the  boys 
I  will  bet  you  half  a  dollar  that  all  those  boys  will  go  back." 
the  confidence  they  had  in  me  and  I  in  them. 
7  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Did  he  get  the  half  a  dollar  P 
,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  money  put  up.    They  all 

0  Westborough.    That  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  trips  made  by 
[>  the  surrounding  towns,  including  Grafton,  Clinton,  and  other 

r  the  Chairman.)    Had  they  been  accustomed  to  such  privi- 
re  you  went  there  P 
,  sir. 

r  Mr.  Tompkins.)     Under  whose  administration  was  this  great 
)f  the  boys  P 

Evans  was  the  superintendent  at  that  time. 
s  Mr.  Ayers  one  of  the  trustees  at  that  time  P 
>,  sir. 

1  never  lost  a  boy  P 
breaking  out  of  the  building  P 
getting  away  P 

rs  have  escaped  from  the  building ;  perhaps  one  or  two  at  a 

1  have  always  brought  them  back  P 

)re  might  be  some  boys  out  now  by  reason  of  elopement,  but  I 

9  some  e£forts  to  capture  them. 

5re  has  been  no  great  number  escaped  from  you  P 

,  sir ;  I  have  also  introduced  other  systems  of  rewards,  such  as 

IS  known  as  the  "  Tried  and  True,"  "  Band  of  Hope,"  "  Bible 
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Class,"  and  the  »*  Singing  Class."  The  tried  and  true  hold  weekly  meet- 
ings, and  so  do  the  other  classes.  They  have  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
and  their  meetings  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  Cushing's  Manual. 
Each  class  is  furnished  with  a  copy.  Those  boys  are  furnished  with 
badges  at  no  expense  to  the  State.    They  are  silver-plated. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Washbukn.)     What  class  is  that — the  tried  and  true  P 

A.  The  tried  and  true,  and  all  those  classes.  The  State  has  not  had 
to  pay  for  them. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  those  classes 
that  you  spoke  of  P 

A.  I  think  it  has  a  beneficial  effect,  because  I  believe  that  hope  must  be 
held  out  to  any  one  regardless  of  sex,  and  my  object  was  to  have  an  in- 
centive for  those  boys  to  climb,  so  that  when  they  did  get  up  a  certain 
distance  there  would  be  a  corresponding  reward.  I  wanted  to  raise  those 
boys,  who  had  a  desire  to  do  right,  above  all  level  of  those  boys  who  had 
no  ambition  to  do  right.  When  we  first  established  our  Bible  class,  the 
boys  who  attended  it  were  generally  sneered  at  and  called  spies  for  assist- 
ing the  officers,  and  I  had  to  make  extra  efforts  to  get  in  between  those 
boys  and  protect  them.  A  boy  feels  badly  to  be  called  a  spy  by  his  fel- 
lows. There  is  a  bad  element  in  Westborough,  that  is  constantly  trying 
to  drag  down  boys,  because  they  think  those  good  boys  are  going  to  have 
favors  from  the  officers.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the  officers  favor 
good  boys  and  try  to  lift  them  up  and  reward  thein.  In  addition  to  the 
classes,  I  organized  a  military  company,  and  also  a  fire  company.  The 
fire  company  there,  on  two  occasions,  rendered  services  away  from  the 
institution,  and  not  a  boy  ran  away  on  those  occasions.  The  military 
company  made  its  first  parade  in  Springfield,  with  muskets,  and  soon 
after  the  agricultural  society  at  Shrewsbury  sent  an  invitation  to  them 
to  come  there  and  parade.  They  went,  and  paraded  through  the  streets 
of  the  town,  and  took  part  in  some  of  the  singing  at  the  church,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  their  behavior  was  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them.  In 
regard  to  the  fire  company,  they  have  taken  part  in  parades,  and  they 
took  part  in  a  muster  of  firemen  down  at  Westborough,  and,  to  their 
credit,  they  beat  the  Westborough  department  on  a  fair  trial,  with  com- 
petent judges  appointed.  Those  boys,  on  that  occasion,  were  right  around 
among  the  crowd ;  they  were  not  held  by  any  rope,  and  mingled  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  bystanders,  and  had  a  good  time  generally,  and  the  towns- 
people gave  them  a  collation  in  the  town  hall. 

Q.    That  was  in  1875  ? 

A.  That  was  in  1876,  when  they  paraded  with  the  muskets.  The  boys 
have  paraded  in  the  village  of  Westborough  every  year  since  I  have  been 
there,  with  the  exception  of  1873,  but  with  the  muskets  in  1876. 

Q.    All  of  those  organizations  referred  to  existed  in  the  institution  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  have  got  a  drum  corps  which  have  been  invited 
to  Hopkinton,  I  think  it  was,  and  the  town  of  Hudson.  They  have  played 
for  organizations  parading  in  those  towns.  I  have  also  had  boys  to  the 
number  of  40  go  to  the  town  of  Ashland,  10  miles  from  the  school,  and 
give  a  Sabbath-school  concert, in  one  of  the  churches  in  the  town  of  Ash- 
.lajid.    They  have  also  taken  part  in  church  entertainments  in  the  town 
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of  Westborough.  The  week  that  the  boys  were  sentenced  to  the  house  of 
correction  for  participating  in  the  riot  of  January  12,  that  same  week 
there  were  35  boys  who  gave  an  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  church  fund 
in  the  town  of  Westborough.  I  say  this  to  show  to  the  Committee  that 
the  choice  has  been  held  out  to  the  boys  whether  they  would  conduct 
themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  or  to  l)e 
identified  with  the  good  people  of  the  town  of  Westborough.  One  party 
accepted  the  choice,  and  the  other  refused  it,  and  went  to  the  house  of 
correction. 

Mr.  Tompkins.    What  year  was  the  school  ship  abolished  ? 

The  Chairman.    In  1871. 

Witness.  From  1870  to  1872.  The  two  ships  were  not  disbanded  the 
same  year. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)     One  was  in  New  Bedford  and  one  in  Boston? 

A.  They  cruised  around,  anywhere  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  but  I  think 
there  was  a  diflference  of  one  year  in  the  disbanding  of  the  ships. 

Q.    Did  you  find  the  school-ship  boys  there  when  you  went  there? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

(By  the  Chairman.)  What  other  changes  did  you  make  in  the  classi- 
fication of  the  boys  in  the  institution  from  what  there  had  been  previously  ? 

A.  I  could  not  make  any  particular  classification,  with  the  exception 
of  making  those  particular  classes,  and  in  promoting  boys  to  classes.  I 
promoted  in  such  a  way  that  I  was  able  to  keep  the  trust  houses  full.  In 
1873  the  character  of  the  boys  was  such,  that  I  found  it  diflScult  to  keep 
those  houses  full.  The  reports  show  that  the  trust  houses  were  kept  full 
after  1873,  and  in  one  house  they  had  not  had  an  elopement  for  a  year. 

Q.  Take  a  boy  when  he  goes  to  Westborough ;  state  what  you  do  with 
him  if  he  is  a  good  boy,  and  what  becomes  of  him  ;  and  if  a  bad  boy, 
what  becomes  of  him  ? 

A.  Under  our  present  system,  if  a  boy  comes  in,  regardless  of  his  age, 
he  has  to  go  in  the  main  building  and  mingle  with  the  others. 

Q.     In  what  rank  is  he  put  ?  ^ 

A.  We  have  six  grades :  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth,  and  the 
trust  and  honor.  When  a  boy  enters  the  school  he  is  assigned  to  the 
third  grade,  and  he  is  remanded  to  the  grade  which  is  lower,  and  which 
is  the  one  of  disgrace.  We  have  a  circular  bearing  upon  that  point  to 
the  oflicets,  in  which  they  are  told  to  labor  with  those  boys,  and  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  disgrace.  The  boys  are  given  a  month  till  they 
reach  the  grade  of  honor.  When  they  reach  the  first  grade,  they  are 
eligible  to  the  tnist  houses. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is,  what  makes  them  eligible  to  the  diflTer- 
ent  grades  ?    Follow  him  as  a  good  boy  and  as  a  bad  boy. 

A.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  read  a  circular,  you  can  get  it  just  as  it  is. 
[The  witness  searched  among  his  papers  for  the  circular  but  could  not 
find  it.] 

Q.  Take  him  as  a  good  boy,  and  follow  him  up,  and  show  where  he 
will  land ;  and  then  take  him  the  other  way. 

A.  He  enters  the  third  grade,  and  he  remains  in  the  third  grade  for  three 
months.    If  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  has  not  lost  29  marks,  he 
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passes  up  to  the  second  grade ;  if  he  has  lost  an  excess  of  29  marks, 
he  goes  down  into  disgrace.  After  he  passes  into  the  second  grade, 
if  he  does  not  lose  10  marks  for  that  month,  he  passes  up  to  the  first 
grade.  After  he  reaches  the  first  grade,  he  remains  there  three  months, 
and  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  has  not  lost  in  excess  of  29  marks, 
he  goes  into  the  grade  of  trust ;  and  the  same  standard  applies  to  the 
grade  of  honor  that  applies  to  the  grade  of  trust. 

Q.  What  does  he  have  to  do  to  get  from  the  third  grade  to  the  second, 
and  from  the  second  to  the  first,  and  then  up  again? 

A.  Well,  if  he  has  behaved  himself  in  such  a  waj  as  to  lose  those 
marks,  the  officers  and  teachers  have  department  books,  so  that  the 
boys,  during  every  24  hours,  are  in  the  custody  of  the  officers  and 
teachers,  or  watchman.  The  boys  are  continually  watched  for  the  24 
hours.  Now,  if  a  boy,  for  instance,  in  school  to-day,  does  anything  that 
is  wrong,  that  he  should  be  liiarked  for,  he  loses  one  mark,  or  he  may 
lose  two.  Four  is  the  standard.  Every  mark  from  four  counts  against 
him  in  the  month  in  error ;  so,  if  a  boy  has  lost  in  excess  of  10  marks  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  that  goes  into  the  ^rade-book  at  the  office  and 
counts  against  him ;  but  if  he  has  not  lost  10  marks,  he  goes  up  and 
gains  one  grade.  The  grade  of  a  boy  is  established  in  the  office.  The 
boys  all  understand  this,  because  when  they  first  enter  the  building  they 
are  instructed  in  it  It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent,  or  assistant 
superintendent,  to  inform  him  of  every  rule.  He  is  thoroughly  advised 
what  it  will  be  for  his  benefit  to  do,  so  that  every  boy  acts  understand- 
ingly. 

Q.    Are  there  not  increased  privileges  the  higher  a  boy  gets  in  rank  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Please  tell  us  what  they  are  ? 

A.  If  a  boy  reaches  the  trust  grade,  or  the  grade  of  honor,  he  makes 
application  to  get  into  one  of  the  classes ;  he  makes  a  written  application 
to  the  class,  which  is  referred  to  the  executive  committee;  they  pass 
upon  the  case,  and  if,  in  their  judgment,  he  is  not  a  suitable  person  to  go 
into  the  class,  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  so.  It  then  goes  to  a  ballot,  and  it 
requires  a  unanimous  vote  for  membership.  If  there  is  one  black-ball, 
he  is  not  admitted.  If  he  is  admitted,  he  receives  a  certificate  of  member- 
ship, and  he  has  outside  privileges.  These  boys  hold  their  meeting 
after  the  other  boys  retire,  and  they  get  the  best  positions  in  the  institu- 
tion. We  hold  out  the  inducement  that  he  will  have  to  get  into  the  first 
grade  before  getting  any  privileges  outside.  After  getting  to  the  first 
^ade,  he  can  be  promoted  to  the  trust  houses ;  or,  if  he  gets  into  the 
first  grade,  and  doesn't  care  to  go  outside,  he  can  be  elected  into  one  of 
those  classes. 

Q.  Then  he  must  be  in  the  first  grade  in  order  to  get  outside  of  the 
building? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  He  must  be  in  the  first  grade  in  order  to  be  promoted  to 
the  trust  houses. 

Q.  Having  got  into  the  trust  houses,  then,  what  will  drop  him  back 
a^ain  into  the  first  grade  P 

A.    Bad  conduct  at  the  house  where  he  may  be  consigned. 
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BD,  bad  oonduct  drops  him  back  into  the  second  grade  P 

on,  down  to  the  third  grade  ? 

',  and  to  the  third  and  fourth  grade. 

Hows  the  boys  up  into  the  trust  grade,  does  it  P 

got  up  into  the  trust  grade,  and  continued  in  that  grade, 
[s  he  subjected  to  be  taken  firom  the  institution,  if  a  place  is 

;  if  he  is  in  the  first,  trust  or  honored  grade.  If  a  fiEurmer 
tion  for  a  boy,  a  boy  in  any  of  those  grades  can  go. 

lower  grade,  the  second  or  third  grade,  do  you  take  them 
ides  of  the  institution  P 

^  is  held  out  to  him,  if  he  holds  out,  and  reaches  those  high 
will  then  leave  the  institution  P 

9  a  home  held  out  to  him,  isn^t  there  P 

;  that  is  the  object  held  out  for  him  to  reach. 

>  get  out  of  the  institution  into  a  home  P 

;  we  have  had  some  boys  there  who  have  reAised  to  go 

lers.    On  several  occasions  I  have  had  boys  reAise  places. 

on  I  had  a  boy  cry  bitterly  on  leaving  the  institution ;  I 

sveral  bo^s  to  cry  on  leaving  the  institution. 

laving  followed  the  good  boys,  take  a  boy  in  the  third 

misdemeanors  must  he  commit  to  be  disgraced  to  the 

sdemeanor  requiring  him  to  be  put  in  the  lodge  wiU  reduce 
e.  There  is  a  printed  circular  to  that  effect.  The  officer 
t  to  the  office.  At  the  expiration  of  every  month,  when 
!  being  made  up,  every  boy  who  has  been  in  the  lodge  loses 
OT  instance,  if  a  boy  is  in  the  first  grade,  commitment  to 
ices  him  to  the  second  grade ;  and  if  in  the  third,  it  reduces 
rth ;  and  so  on  down  to  the  sixth. 

i  has  dropped  so  much,  just  so  much  further  he  is  fix>m  get- 
I  outside  of  the  building  P 

I  wish  to  make  one  statement  in  regard  to  boys  who  have 
k  at  the  school,  because  I  think  it  is  in  justice  to  the  officers 
ind  they  have  been  to  the  boys.  In  two  cases,  the  parents 
fied  in  regard  to  severe  sickness ;  and  in  these  two  cases 
I  coming  to  the  school,  preferred  that  they  should  remain, 
case  of  one  boy  whose  mother  came  to  see  him,  and  was 
n  he  died ;  and  after  the  boy  died,  she  said  she  was  poor, 
I  the  body  removed  to  Fall  River.  The  officers  put  their 
Lr  pockets  and  subscribed  (30  for  her,  and  sent  the  body 
River.  It  cost  the  State  nothing,  and  cost  her  nothing.  I 
at  many  kind  acts  done  by  those  officers  for  the  boys, 
rd  to  the  discipline  of  the  institution  as  you  found  it,  and  as 
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it  went  on  from  year  to  year  since  you  have  been  there,  has  the  morale  of 
the  institution  improved  P 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  that  some  might  say  that  the  discipline  of  the 
institution  was  lax  when  I  went  there,  and  by  others  it  might  not— or 
some  parties  might  consider  that  the  discipline  under  me  was  a  little 
more  strict ;  but  whether  it  was  strict  or  not,  I  have  endeavored  to  be 
just,  and  to  labor  for  the  best  good  of  the  boys.  I  have  endeavored  to 
bring  that  institution  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  public,  so  as  to 
create  a  demand  for  the  labor  of  these  boys.  There  are  many  boys  who 
have  no  help  beyond  that  school.  I  know  some  boys  whose  parents  are 
in  the  house  of  correction ;  some  whose  parents  cannot  help  themselves. 
We  have  got  to  help  those  boys,  and  we  have  got  to  seek  places  for  them 
with  the  farmers  and  other  persons ;  and  by  bringing  the  institution  to 
the  &vorable  notice  of  the  public,  and  removing  the  stigma  of  a  prison, 
I  consider  that  I  have  done  great  good  to  the  boys.  But  the  fact  of  this 
investigation  is  going  to  be  a  great  detriment  to  those  boys. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Washbubn.)    How  so? 

A.  Although  the  demand  for  their  labor  has  lessened,  it  will  lessen 
still  more. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairhan.)  In  what  direction  do  you  mean  it  will  be  a 
detriment  to  the  boys  P 

A.  Well,  sir,  many  persons  have  boys  sent  there  for  trivial  o£fences, 
and  after  they  go  through  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  they  make 
suitable  persons  to  be  employed.  I  have  had  occasion  to  vouch  for  the 
boys.  If  they  find  that  a  boy  was  sent  Uiere  for  stealing,  they  would  turn 
away  from  him.  We  have  to  try  to  induce  people  to  take  boys  who  were 
even  addicted  to  stealing  before  they  came  there.  I  think  many  persons 
have  never  realized  that  young  men  have  been  sent  there  for  highway 
robbery  and  manslaughter.  We  have  never  paraded  it  before  the  public, 
,and  we  have  endeavored  to  keep  the  school  in  as  favorable  a  light  before 
the  public  as  possible,  for  the  benefit  of  the  l)oys. 

Q.    As  to  the  character  of  the  boys  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  this  from  you  as  a  fact.  When  I  spoke  of  the  morale 
of  the  institution,  I  referred  to  whether  you  had  improved  the  condition 
of  the  institution  after  you  got  there,  and  had  been  there,  and  whether  it 
is  in  a  better  condition  now  than  when  you  went  there  P 

A.  Well,  up  to  last  November,  the  institution  was  in  an  excellent  con- 
dition, and  it  was  so  conceded  by  every  one  who  had  been  cognizant 
of  the  workings  of  the  school  for  a  number  of  years.  After  November, 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  boys  have  been  uneasy,  and  have  seemed  to 
manifest  opposition  to  the  new  building.  The  officers  noticed  it,  and  so 
reported  it  to  me.  Last  summer,  very  few  boys  there  were  punished. 
There  was  nothing  noticeable  in  the  shape  of  riots  or  rebellious  conduct, 
or  opposition  to  the  rules  of  the  institution. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    Up  to  when.  Colonel  P 

A.  Up  to  November  and  December.  We  had  a  decided  change  after 
that 
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Q.  (By  the  Chatrman.)  From  yoor  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
boys,  what  do  you  consider  the  cause  of  that  change  in  them  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  makes  this  statement  upon 
the  record  of  punishments,  or  from  general  impression  P 

Witness.    From  my  general  observation. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  think  the  record  of  punishments  will  show  di£ferently. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    You  were  constantly  among  the  boys  P 

A.  I  am  constantly  among  the  boys ;  so  much  so,  that  before  this  in- 
yestigation,  this  winter,  I  have  talked  with  every  boy  in  the  school,  and 
knew  his  name,  and  could  tell  all  about  him. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  one  more  question.  I  want  to  know  what  you  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  the  change  which  manifested  itself  last  November  P 

A.  The  impression  on  their  part  that  to  be  transferred  to  the  new 
building  was  going  to  increase  their  time  of  detention,  and  I  can  give 
you  one  case  if  you  wish  it 

Q.    You  can  state  it,  but  it  isn^t  very  material. 

A.  The  latter  part  of  January,  a  boy  named  Garaughty,  who  was 
released  from  the  school  before  I  went  there,  had  been  behaving  so  badly 
that  the  trustees  ordered  his  return  to  the  school.  The  officer  who 
brought  him  to  the  school  told  me  about  some  threats  that  this  boy  had 
made,  to  the  e£fect  that  he  wouldn^t  stay  there  four  weeks,  and  he  used 
some  profane  language  in  the  matter.  Acting  upon  that  information,  I 
took  that  boy  Garaughty  in  the  lodge,  deeming  him  an  unsafe  person  to 
be  among  the  others.  I  kept  him  there  until  he  made  a  written  promise 
that  he  wouldn^  break  any  of  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  would  behave 
himself  in  a  proper  manner.  When  he  got  up  into  the  yard,  as  they  call 
it,  with  the  school,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  got  up  a  plot  with  a 
boy  named  Bums  and  a  boy  named  McDermott,  to  throw  bowls  at  the 
officer  when  they  went  into  supper.  I  received  information  of  it  from 
another  boy,  and  removed  them,  and  locked  them  up,  and  prevented  that 
plot  from  being  put  into  execution.  That  boy  Garaughty  said  his  only 
object  was  to  do  sufficient  to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  thinking 
that  he  might  got  a  short  sentence  of  one  year,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  he  would  be  free  and  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  remained  at  Westborough  he  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  building  and  remain  there  till  he  was  21.  I  had  that  boy 
appear  before  the  sub-committee  of  this  Committee,  and  I  expected  he 
would  make  the  same  statement  to  you.  If  he  fell  short  of  that,  he  didn^ 
state  what  I  know  to  be  a  fact. 

Q.    What  is  the  routine  of  daily  duty  in  the  institution  P 

A.  Six  hours  are  set  apart  for  labor,  and  four  for  study ;  the  rest  of 
the  time  is  spent  in  sleep,  playing,  etc.  That  is  the  division  of  the 
time. 

Q.  What  are  the  classifications  of  the  employes  of  the  institution  P 
You  have  an  assistant  superintendent ;  there  are  how  many  officers  and 
teachers,  female  and  male  P 

A.  There  is  the  assistant  superintendent ;  t^ere  are  eight  schools — 
some  might  call  them  classes,  but  they  are  known  there  as  school»-4uid 
eight  teachers,  a  teacher  for  each  school. 
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Q.    How  many  schools  P 

A.    Eight ;  five  in  the  main  building  and  three  in  the  trnst  houses. 

Q.  How  many  boys  does  each  teacher  have  under  his  own  eye  at  one 
time? 

A.  The  teachers  at  the  outside  houses  have  from  24  to  30  boys;  the 
teachers  in  four  of  the  schools  have  an  average  of  60.  There  is  one 
school,  called  the  fifth, — organized  in  consequence  of  the  extra  number 
of  boys  there, — which  has  but  24,  because  the  room  will  not  admit  hav- 
ing any  more  scholars  in  it.  There  are  two  general  chair-shops  in  the 
main  building,  and  there  is  a  male  overseer  and  a  lady  instructor  in  each 
of  these  chair-shops.  We  also  have  two  sewing-rooms,  and  a  lady  over- 
seer in  each  room.  We  have  a  bakery,  where  the  boys  do  the  principal 
part  of  the  work,  and  in  the  laundry  they  do  all  the  work ;  they  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  laundress.  Then  there  are  some  boy^  em- 
ployed in  the  officers^  quarters,  in  the  domestic  department,  doing  the 
domestic  work ;  and  there  are  about  80  or  90  boys  who  work  on  the  farm 
during  the  farming  season.  During  the  winter  season  they  seat  chairs  in 
the  shops  connected  with  each  building. 

Q.  Do  you  have  personal  daily  duties  P  What  do  you  make  your 
daily  duties  P 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  go  around  most  of  the  institution.  Some  days  I  am 
engaged  and  have  tq  receive  visitors,  and  am  called  away ;  but  when  I  am 
on  the  premises,  I  intend  to  visit  every  department.  Some  days  I  dont 
succeed  in  getting  around,  but  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.  I  go  into  the 
workshops  frequently  and  talk  with  the  boys,  and  go  around  among  the 
scholars. 

Q.    Every  day  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  when  not  engaged  by  other  duties. 

Q.  Are  you  interrupted  very  frequently,  or  is  it  general  in  you  to  visit 
all  parts  of  the  institution  every  day  P 

A.  As  a  general  thing,  I  visit  all  the  departments  of  the  main  building ; 
sometimes  I  do  not  get  out  to  the  outside  houses. 

Q.    Does  that  include  the  boys  who  are  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Those  boys  in  confinement,  then,  you  see  nearly  every  day  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Or  unless  interrupted  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  or  I  can  hear  from  them  by  the  man  who  attends  to  them 
in  the  lodge. 

Q.    Do  you  have  certain  hours  at  which  boys  can  come  and  see  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  are  those  hours  P 

A.  Any  boy  who  wants  to  see  me  can  have  that  privilege  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  I  am  in  the  main  building.  The  boys  so  under- 
stand it. 

Q.    You  mean  he  can  leave  any  work-room  and  come  and  see  you  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  that  is  the  time  assigned  for  play.  They  have  20  minutes' 
recess  at  that  time,  and  some,  instead  of  going  through  into  the  yard, 
will  oome  into  the  entries  and  come  into  the  office  and  see  me.     Then 
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there  are  other  times,  between  2  and  8  in  the  afternoon,  when  boys  cu 
come  in  and  see  me. 

Q.  Have  yon  made  changes  in  the  discipline  of  the  institution  since 
you  first  went  there,  or  do  you  now  have  the  same  methods  that  you  had 
in  the  first  place  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  some  methods  of  disd- 
pline.  The  lodge  existed  when  I  went  there,  but  what  I  call  "  the  box  " 
was  erected  in  1875 ;  and  I  have  used,  or  caused  to  be  used,  water  from 
the  garden-hose  and  also  from  the  steam-pipe. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)     What  is  the  size  of  that  hose  P 

A.    The  engine-hose  P 

Q.    The  steam-pump  hose. 

A.  It  is  a  two-inch  hose.  It  has  been  testified  to  being  four  inches, 
bu^  that  is  not  true. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    What  is  the  size  P 

A.  A  two-inch  engine-hose.  There  is  what  is  called  the  pipe  for  the 
garden-hose,  which  is  a  little  over  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 

Q. ,  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    Have  you  a  pipe  for  the  steam-pump  hose  P 

A.    Tes,  sir ;  the  nozzle  is  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  larger. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  And  the  force  is  enough  to  throw  water  over 
the  building  P    ' 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  is  the  size  of  the  nozzle  P  Yon  saj 
it  is  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  larger  than  that  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htde.)  Not  larger  than  that  [alluding  to  a  nozzle  held 
by  Mr.  Sanborn]  P 

A.    I  think  it  is  one  inch,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  The  diameter  of  the  largest  nozzle  is  one 
inchP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    And  the  hose  two  inches  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    The  water  passes  through  the  nozzle  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  erection  of  the  box.  Did  you 
cause  the  erection  of  the  box  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  In  my  report  to  the  trustees —  I  am  expected  to  make  a 
quarterly  report  to  the  trustees  of  everything  about  the  school,  and  per- 
taining to  it.  On  April  1, 1875, 1  made  this  statement  in  regard  to  the 
box  [reading]  : — 

*^  William  P.  Magee  is  now  in  the  lodge  for  using  threatening  language 
to  Mr.  Armitage.  The  safe^  of  the  officers  and  order  ^f  the  school 
requires  that  he  be  transferred  to  Bridgewater. 

"  The  early  transfer  of  John  A.  Martin  would  be  a  leeal  way  oi  dis- 
posing of  a  boy  who  does  not  give  any  evidence  of  rerorm,  and  whose 
influence  in  the  yard  is  very  baa.  Martin  was  at  one  time  an  inmate  of 
the  Reform  School  in  Maine,  and  has  twice  been  an  inmate  oi  the  insti- 
tution at  Deer  Island ;  his  record  while  here  has  been  bad,    A  few  weeb 
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since,  while  engaged  in  a  fight  with  another  boy,  he  bit  him  several 
times  aboat  the  body. 

''As  a  pnnishment  for  such  a  class  of  boys,  I  have  caiised  a  wooden  box 
to  be  erected  in  the  attic  as  a  substitute  for  the  strait-jacket,  whidi  I 
believe  will  prove  more  effectual  and  healthy  than  detention  in  the 
lodge." 

Witness.  This  Magee,  on  one  occasion,  struck  an  officer,  causing  the 
blood  to  flow  as  the  result  of  the  blow.  The  watchman  came  for  me, 
and  I  found  Magee  in  what  we  call  the  watchman^s  office.  On  entering 
the  room,  I  noticed  he  had  something  in  his  pocket, — something  that 
seemed  to  show  itself  through  the  clothing.  I  went  toward  him,  and 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  found  he  had  a  long  scissors^  blade.  He  had 
taken  the  watchman^s  scissors  and  broken  off  one  blade,  and  so  it  had 
left  in  his  hand  what  might  be  called  a  good  dirk.  He  said  he  wanted  to 
stab  that  officer  whose  name  is  Coville.  I  took  it  from  him  and 
put  him  in  the  lodge.  On  another  occasion  this  same  Magee  had  a 
knife  which  he  was  going  to  stab  Mr.  Hall,  a  teacher,  with.  I  took 
Magee  into  an  adjoining  room  and  took  the  knife  away  from  him.  He 
said  he  intended  to  stab  the  teacher.  Hall,  that  night.  Magee  has  been 
a  very  bad  boy.  Then,  in  regard  to  this  John  S.  Martin,  he  entered 
into  connection  with  a  boy  named  Dow,  to  undertake  to  break  out  of  the 
school  in  presence  of  a  teacher,  while  school  was  in  session.  He  com- 
mitted several  offences,  and  was  a  troublesome  boy  generally.  He  had 
struck  an  officer  with  a  bed-slat  Finding  we  couldnH  do  anything  with 
these  boys,  I  caused  an  application  to  be  made  to  the  board  of  state 
charities  for  the  transfer  of  tiiese  boys  to  Bridgewater.  Soon  after  they 
went  there,  these  boys  committed  a  violent  assault  upon  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  workhouse,  and  he  escaped.  Magee  was,  some 
time  afterwards,  apprehended,  and  received  a  sentence  of  18  months  to 
the  house  of  correction.  Martin  has  not  been  apprehended  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  If  we  had  Mr.  Leonard  here  to  testify  in  regard  to  all 
these  boys,  it  would  materially  assist  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Hyde.  [To  witness.]  You  have  stated  the  origin  of  the  box ;  will 
you  now  go  on  and  tell  of  its  use  P 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  question  I  was  going  to  ask.  [To  wit- 
ness.]   Tell  us  under  what  circumstances  boys  are  placed  in  the  box. 

A.  It  was  intended  for  serious  offences,  and  for  boys  who  didnH  want 
to  be  punished  with  the  strap.  I  have,  in  conversation  with  officers,  on 
many  occasions,  advised  them  about  using  the  strap  upon  those  large 
boys,  because  I  think  it  is  injudicious ;  I  think  tiiose  large  boys  are  very 
much  inclined  to  be  pugnacious,  and  they  want  to  have  a  fight ;  and  I 
donH  like  to  see  any  officer  mark  up  a  boy.  That  is  my  principal  reason 
for  dealing Vith  those  boys  in  that  way. 

Q.    And  you  instructed  the  officers  so  to  do  P 

A.  I  think  that  too  much  strapping  a  large  boy  would  bring  about  a 
bad  result. 

Q.  You  wouldn^t  wish  to  bring  about  any  injury,  and  not  to  the  officers 
alone ;  you  expected  the  box  to  be  used  for  flagrant  cases  P 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  in  regard  to  its  being  sabstitated  for  the  strait- 
jacket,  I  found  that  when  boys  were  put  in  the  strait-jacket  and  placed  in 
lormitory,  they  were  sometimes  noisy,  and  were  not  so  likely  to 
re  attention  or  answers  to  their  calls  as  they  would  be  in  this  box. 
)ox  was  situated  directly  over  the  office,  and  an  officer  was  con- 
y  in  attendance. 

Did  you  find  the  strait-jacket  when  you  came,  and  was  it  used  pre- 
to  your  coming  ? 

Yes,  sir ;  and  regulations  concerning  the  use  of  the  strait-jacket. 

(By  Mr.  Sakborn.)     Such  as  Mr.  Ayers  testified  to  P 

No,  sir. 

(By  Mr.  Washburn.)  How  heavy  a  boy  have  you  got  in  the  insU- 
i? 

I  think  there  is  one  at  present  about  183  pounds.  I  have  had  one 
^eigh  185. 

What  is  his  size  P 

About  five  feet  nine. 

Is  he  powerful  P  ^ 

Yes,  sir. 

(By  the  Chairman.)    Are  you  now  referring  to  the  record  of  its 

No,  sir ;  I  am  referring  to  the  regulations  of  the  trustees  for  the 
f  the  strait-jacket  On  January  9,  1873,  it  was  voted,  "  That  no  boy 
be  put  or  kept  in  the  strait-jacket  more  than  24  hours  at  a  time,  and 
}e  of  a  repetition  being  necessary,  there  should  be  an  intervening 
I  of  12  hours  before  another  application." 

Does  that  regulation  exist  now  P    Does  the  same  regulation  now 

to  the  use  of  the  box  in  the  institution  P 

Yes,  sir. 

And  it  is  adhered  to  P 

Yes,  sir ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  notice  on  the  box  that 
rs  having  occasion  to  commit  boys  to  that  box  will  let  them  out  at 

and  before  the  hour  of  retiring.  I  think  there  is  a  copy  of  that 
^  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  this  Committee.    He  received  it  up 

In  your  opinion,  which  form  of  punishment  is  most  trying  or 
e  to  the  boy — the  use  of  the  strait-jacket  or  the  box  P 

In  my  opinion  the  box  is  the  most  effective. 
.  Hyde.    His  question  was  which  was  the  most  severe  or  trying. 

(By  the  Chairman.)    Which  is  the  most  severe  to  the  boy  ? 

The  strait-jacket. 

(By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    Have  you  tried  both  P 

It  is  my  opinion. 

(By  the  Chairman.)  You  had  the  strait-jacket  wheir  you  went 
P 

Yes,  sir. 

In  your  judgment,  has  the  box  proved  a  satisfactory  method  of 
}line  for  the  class  of  boys  put  in  the  box  P 

Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  satisfiactoiy. 
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Q.    That  is  your  judgment  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  instructions  to  the  officers  of  the  institution  respect- 
ing punishments  ? 

A.  The  instructions  are  in  the  blanks  that  they  are  expected  to  make 
reports  on. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  instructions  to  them  with  reference  to  when 
and  how  they  should  punish  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Well,  supposing  you  should  take  a  new  officer  into  the  institution, 
and  place  him  in  charge  of  a  school-room  or  workshop,  what  instructions 
would  he  receive  with  reference  to  management  of  boys  under  his  charge  P 

A.  He  would  be  expected  and  instructed  to  preserve  order  and  main- 
tain discipline.  The  punishments  are  the  lodge,  the  strait-jacket  and  the 
strap.  As  to  how  he  shall  apply  the  strap,  I  don^t  know  any  case  where 
he  receives  special  instructions.    It  is  left  discretionary  with  the  officer. 

Q.  Then,  if  he  injudiciously  or  too  severely  uses  the  strap,  you  would 
expect  to  regulate  it  afterwards  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  had  such  cases  as  that  at  your  institution  ? 

A.  I  have  had  occasion  to  report  three  officers  for  severe  punishments 
since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.    Report  to  the  trustees  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  one  was  named  June.  He  was  recommended 
to  the  institution  by  an  agent  of  the  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association, 
as  being  a  suitable  person  for  the  place.  1  forget  just  how  long  he  served 
there ;  it  may  have  been  six  weeks  or  less,  but  he  was  considered  severe 
in  his  punishment,  and  was  discharged.  The  next  case  was  that  of  a 
lady.    I  suppose  you  would  like  to  have  her  name. 

Q.    I  am  not  pariicuhir  about  that. 

A.  This  lady  procured  a  rawhide  from  some  source,  and  struck  a  boy 
so  as  to  break  the  skin  on  the  hand  and  face. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)     When  was  that.  Colonel  P 

A.  1  think  it  must  have  been  in  1875 ;  by  reference  to  my  journal, 
perhaps,  I  could  give  the  date. 

Q.  (By  the  Cuairmak.)  What  course  was  pursued  with  reference  to 
itP 

A.  I  reported  the  case  to  Dr.  Harvey,  and  when  he  visited  the  institu- 
tion he  brought  the  boy  up  to  the  office  and  saw  him,  and  he  approved  of 
discharging  her. 

Q.    W.os  she  discharged  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  next  case  was  a  man  named  Marsh.  He  was  going 
to  punish  a  boy,  and  I  think  he  had  his  keys  in  his  hand  at  the  time,  and 
he  pressed  tlie  keys  on  the  flesh  so  that  it  broke  the  flesh,  and  that  ease 
was  reported  to  Dr.  Harvey,  and  the  man  was  discharged.  He  looked  at 
the  wound. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  in  the  institution,  have  you  found  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  punishment  of  the  boys  in  order  to  maintain  discipline  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  resorted  to  everything.  For  the  lost  three  months 
Si 
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the  boys  have  behaved  badly — that  is,  from  November  up  to  the  present 
time  they  have  behaved  badly.  They  seemed  to  be  rebellions,  and  seemed 
to  be  quite  changed  in  their  conduct,  and  I  have  had  to  resort  to  three  dif- 
ferent punishments  to  keep  them  obedient. 

Q.  Previous  to  that,  were  corporal  punishments  as  frequent  as  before 
you  went  there  P 

A.  No,  sir;  I  think  corporal  punishments  have  materially  lessened 
since  I  went  there.  Officers  who  served  under  previous  superintendents 
have  told  me  that  corporal  punishments  have  decreased  greatly,  especiaUy 
by  the  use  of  the  strait-jacket 

Q.    You  introduced  the  box  for  a  substitute  for  that  P 

A.  For  the  strait-jacket  more  than  anything  else,  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  those  classes  I  have  described. 

Q.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  use  of  water  as  a  punishment 
to  the  boys.  Is  it  frequently  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  punishment?  I 
do  not  mean  now  to  specify  the  exceptional  cases,  when  the  riot  occurred, 
in  the  cells,  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  but  as  punishment  for  offences,  is 
water  frequently  used. 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  frequently  has  it  been  used  in  that  sense,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  I  think  that  seven  or  eight  boys  may  have  been  punished  by  the 
use  of  water. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  circumstances  of  these  punish- 
ments— the  offences  and  the  degree  of  the  use  of  water  as  punishment  P 

A.  In  the  first  place,  the  boy  Collins  was  present  in  the  chapel  on 
Thanksgiving  night  with  the  rest  of  the  boys. 

Q.    Last  Thanksgiving  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  an  entertainment  that  evening,  and  several  of  the 
boys  were  disorderly,  and  behaved  badly.  After  the  entertainment  was 
over,  when  the  boys  were  passing  out  to  go  to  their  dormitories,  I  said  to 
Officer  Wheatloy  I  wanted  him  to  detain  the  boy  Collins  and  the  boy 
Coffee.  Mr.  Wheatley  infonned  me  that  he  mvited  those  boys  to  remain 
at  the  office,  and  in  giving  the  order  to  Collins,  he  replied  that  Colonel 
Shepherd  might  go  to — 

Mr.  Tompkins.    A  warm  place  P 

Witness.  Yes,  sir.  Ho  refused  to  pass  into  the  office,  and  went  to 
the  dormitory  of  his  chum,  as  he  is  called,  named  Ryan.  The  officer, 
seeing  what  he  had  done,  induced  him  to  come  below  to  the  watchman^s 
office.  Ryan  remained  in  his  dormitory.  Mr.  Wheatley  reported  those 
facts  to  me,  and  I  put  the  boy  in  the  lodge.  The  next  morning  I  went 
down  to  the  lodge,  and  iried  to  have  a  conversation  with  him  in  regard 
to  what  he  said  in  response  to  the  order.  He  sat  upon  the  floor  about  &ve 
minutes,  and  did  not  open  his  mouth.  I  said  he  was  not  going  to  stay 
there  five  minutes  longer  without  some  explanation,  but  he  wouldn't  say 
a  word.  I  put  him  into  the  cell,  and  I  took  the  garden-hose  and  coupled 
It  on  to  the  faucet  in  the  sink,  and  with  that  nozzle  I  wet  him  down  untO 
he  was  willing  to  tell  me  about  his  conduct  fhe  previous  afternoon,  and 
what  he  said,  and  was  ready  to  make  an  apology. 

Q.    How  long  did  that  take  P 
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A.  A  very  few  minates.  After  I  had  done  that,  I  had  his  clothing 
changed,  and  gave  him  some  hot  drink,  and  put  him  up-stairs  in  one  of 
the  dormitories,  and  gave  him  plenty  of  bed-clothing. 

Q.    That  is  one  case.    Will  yon  mention  another  P 

A.    Another  case  is — 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Allow  me  one  question.  Did  24  hotirs 
intervene  after  the  offence  P 

A.    No,  sir;  about  11  or  12  hours. 

Q.    You  were  not  angry.    You  did  not  punish  him  at  once  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    It  was  for  what  he  had  said  on  the  previous  night  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  took  time  to  consider  it  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  On  another  occasion,  I  punished  a  boy  named  Roberts  with 
water.  This  Roberts  is  what  is  considered  an  incorrigible  boy,  and  I  have 
tried  all  I  could  to  make  him  a  good  boy,  but  I  have  failed.  He  threat- 
ened me  with  using  the  vessel  that  is  in  his  cell,  and  said  if  I  said  any- 
thing more  to  him,  he  would  throw  it  at  me.  I  applied  the  water  on  him 
until  he  expressed  sorrow  for  what  he  had  said,  and  promised  not  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  I  had  his  clothing  changed,  and  gave  him  hot  drink, 
and  had  him  properly  provided  for.  Then  there  is  another  case  of  a  boy 
named  Crowley. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    Crowley,  did  you  say  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Crowley  was  taken  out  of  the  first  chair-shop  for  refus- 
ing to  work,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  dormitory.  Before  placing  him 
in  the  dormitory,  the  officer  searched  him,  and  found  he  had  ^  knife  and  an 
awl.  He  took  them  away  from  him  and  locked  him  up,  and  soon  afterwards 
Crowley  pressed  the  door  open  so  that  he  could  come  out  upon  the  corridor. 
As  the  officer  was  passing  but  underneath,  Crowley  took  this  vessel  and 
threw  it  at  him ;  and  he  also  took  two  more  vessels,  one  in  each  hand» 
and  threatened  any  officer  with  violence  that  might  come  up  there  to  re- 
move him.  I  was  holding  a  line  of  boys,  perhaps  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred,  in  the  yard.  I  had  deprived  them  of  their  dinner  until  such  time 
as  they  might  apologize  to  Mr.  Bigelow  and  Mr.  Phillips  for  their  disor- 
derly conduct  in  the  dining-hall  at  breakfast  that  morning.  After  I 
induced  those  boys  to  assign  an  apology  to  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Bigelow, 
I  let  them  go  into  dinner.  Then  I  found  four  officers  standing  on  the 
floor,  and  this  boy  holding  them  at  bay.  I  told  the  officers  to  step  out  of 
the  hall  and  close  the  door.  I  went  up  to  the  corridor  and  took  the  boy 
and  put  him  into  the  lodge. 

Q.    Did  you  have  to  use  any  severity  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  went  up  and  told  him  to  come  down,  and  he  came  with 
me.  I  made  visits  to  him,  and  finally  Induced  him  to  make  an  apology 
to  the  officer,  and  he  did  so.  Wliile  I  was  gone  to  see  an  officer,  he  made 
use  of  violent  language  to  the  officer  in  charge  about  another  officer  and 
about  a  boy  in  the  next  cell.  When  I  went  up  there,  I  Went  to  the  boy  in 
the  next  cell,  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  and  asked  him  to 
write  down  just  the  language  that  Crowley  had  made  use  of.  The  lan- 
guage written  down  by  the  boy  corresponded  exactly  with  that  given  by 
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mt  to  Crowley  and  said  it  was  no  use  denying  it ;  I  shall 

0  the  privileges  of  the  school ;  and  then  I  applied  the 
im ;  and  after  applying  it  a  few  minutes,  he  signified  his 
ogizing  to  the  officer,  and  he  did  so. 

loy's  clothing  on  or  off? 
)ccasions  the  clothing  was  on. 

state  how  long  water  was  applied  to  the  boy  in  those 
i  a  few  minutes ;  can  you  give  the  time  more  definitely  ? 
ly  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  would  cover  any  of  those 
itioncd. 

ith  in  the  year  was  this  ? 

%3  punished  in  December,  and  I  think  that  Crowley^s  was 
ith,    Robeits'  was  in  January, 
were  in  the  lodge  at  that  time  ? 

rour  opinion,  was  it  likely  that  the  water  itself  was  so 
it  have  been  called  a  severe  method  of  punishment  ? 
Boys  never  complained  that  it  was  severe, 
jase,  after  the  use  of  the  water  ceased,  the  boys  were 
leir  clothing  removed  ? 

Their  clothing  was  removed,  and  dry  clothing  subsid- 
ing substituted  P 
They  were  given  hot  drinks. 
)  stated  three  cases.    You  said  there  were  in  all  six  or 

Soon  after  the  riot  a  boy  named  Langdon  and  two  others 

1  Moriarty  were  confined  in  the  lodge  for  participating 
Quary  12,  and  Moriarty  was  detained  there  for  trying  to 
lot.  They  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  one  night.  I  for- 
j ;  but  it  was  the  latter  part  of  January,  I  think.  The 
ing  his  rounds  was  insulted  and  hooted  at,  and  they  kept 
p  different  times  during  the  night,  so  loud  that  it  could  be 
he  sleeping-hall.  The  boys  at  that  time  were  very  un- 
ly  for  anything  that  could  be  done  for  a  disturbance,  and 
(t  do  something  to  prevent  a  disturbance  from  taking 

Langdon,  and  in  fact  all  the  boys,  had  been  notified  not 
se,  while  the  lodge-man  had  cautioned  them,  and  I  had 
e  to  caution  them  once  or  twice.  Langdon  threatened, 
lere,  he  would  'let  me  have  his  vessel  in  the  face.  I  had 
upled  on  to  the  hydrant,  and  the  water  was  let  on,  and 
pplied  it  to  was  Langdon.    He  held  the  vessel  in  his 

several  attempts  to  throw  it  at  me.  He  threw  the  dip- 
ally  managed  to  get  the  door  open,  and  took  the  vessel 
linched  me,  and  I  tried  to  hold  him,  but  he  managed  to 
le  cell.  He  seized  one  of  the  cell  doors,  and  I  tried  to 
nd  struck  upon  his  hand  to  break  his  hold,  but  he  seized 
ly  got  my  arm  around  his  head,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
^e  door,  and  then  the  officer  applied  tho  water.  In  doing 
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that  I  got  about  as  much  water  as  he,  and  perhaps  the  punishment  was  as 
severe  to  me  as  it  was  to  him. 

Q.    Is  this  boy  tall  ? 

A.    He  is  not  tall,  but  stout. 

Q.    How  old  were  the  other  cases  previously  mentioned  P 

A.    They  were  boys  perhaps  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Q.    Were  those  boys  of  violent  disposition  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  history  of  those  boys. 
Langdon  and  Crowley  were  very  violent. 

Q.  Had  they  any  jspecial  spite  against  the  officer  that  they  had  trouble 
with  before  you  took  them  in  hand  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  it  was  the  usual  insubordinate  spirit  which  they  had  mani- 
ifested,  and  which  was  breaking  out  at  this  time  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Langdon,  while  in  a  lower  department  at  night,  threw  a 
slate  at  an  officer,  and  he  also  threw  a  book.  He  tried  his  best  to  start  a 
riot  in  the  lower  department  while  the  boys  were  in  a  riot  up-stalrs. 

Q.  Had  you  at  various  times  talked  to  those  boys,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade them  by  kindness,  and  induce  them  to  obey  the  regulations  of  the 
school  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  talked  with  them,  and  taken  their  written  promise ; 
and  sometimes  those  promises  were  made  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
boys,  but  they  didn^t  seem  to  abide  by  their  promise.  There  didn't  seem 
to  be  any  honor  about  them. 

Q.  Are  there  still  more  cases  by  the  use  of  water  which  you  can 
narrate  P 

A.  I  think  the  other  case  administered  was  when  Mr.  Phillips  was 
present. 

Q.    There  were  cases  of  riotous  conduct  in  the  cells  P 

A.  Gaboon's  trouble  was  with  one  of  the  officers  in  the  school, — a  man 
named  Hayes,  who  was  acting  as  a  substitute  teacher.  Lamb's  case  was 
with  Mr.  Cummings,  an  officer ;  and  I  think  Linkut's  case  was  with  Mr. 
Cummin  gs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  longest  time  that  any  of  these  boys  were  played 
upon  by  the  hose  P 

A.  So  far  as  it  came  under  my  observation,  I  should  think  that  fifleen 
minutes  were  the  longest  they  were  played  on  by  the  garden-hose. 

Q.    And  what  was  the  shortest  time  P 

A.    About  three  minutes. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  they  were  not  played  on  mifch  longer  than 
thatP 

A.    Not  to  my  recollection.' 

Q.    It  seems  to  rac  that  twenty  minutes  or  a  half-hour  was  testified  to. 

The  Chairman.    What  case  was  that  P 

Mr.  Prescott.  The  case  where  one  of  the  boys  was  whipped  and  it 
was  testified  that  the  superintendent  said  he  would  take  his  turn. 

Witness.    That  was  the  case  that  Mr.  Phillips  had  answered. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    Will  you  tell  us  of  the  case  where  the  boys 
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re  played  opon  in  the  cell  on  Sunday  P  Tell  what  they  were  in  the 
[  for,  or  in  the  lodge  for,  and  the  circumstances. 
L  There  were  several  boys  in  the  lodge  charged  with  riotous  con- 
jt.  One  of  the  boys,  Watson,  had  tried  to  stab  Officer  Whoatley,  and 
other  boys  had  assisted  him  in  the  riot  by  arming  themselves  with 
ir-shop  awls  and  knives.  There  were  two  other  boys  down  there, — 
33  and  Turner.  They  wore  there  for  breaking  out  of  their  dormito- 
)  and  escaping  from  the  building.  The  Saturday  night  previous  to 
ril  2,  Dr.  Harvey  came  to  the  institution  and  said  the  boys  were  using 
fane  and. indecent  language  down  in  the  lodge.  I  asked  him  if  he 
)w  what  section  it  was  in  which  the  boys  were  using  this  language, 
I  he  said  he  could  not  tell.  I  went  down  with  him  to  the  lodge,  and 
Led  with  the  boys,  and  advised  them  not  to  have  any  more  talk,  because 
ftd  already  spoken  to  them  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  they  would 
ret  it  if  they  continued  to  use  such  language  and  continued  to  be 
lasy.  During  that  Saturday  night  one  of  the  lady  officers  was  aroused 
(n  her  sleep  because  of  that  noise,  and  the  watchman  also  reported 
noise  during  the  night.  I  went  down  to  the  section  and  told  them  if 
eard  any  more  of  their  noise,  and  had  any  more  trouble  with  them, 
y  would  regret  it.  Some  of  them  promised  to  give  me  no  more  cause 
complaint  Nine  o^cIock  arrived,  that  being  the  hour  established  for 
vices,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Esty  was  conducting  l^e  services,  I  believe ;  the 
^s  had  sang  once  and  he  was  reading  from  the  Bible.  The  noise  com- 
need  about  that  time,  and  it  was  almost  continual  during  the  service, 
ich  occupied  about  an  hour.  Then  rose  a  real  bedlam,  shouting,  shak- 
the  doors,  and  it  was  so  outrageous  that  I  considered  it  required 
ere  punishment.  After  the  services  were  over  I  had  hose  coupled  on 
iie  hydrant,  and  applied  the  water  to  the  boys. 
I  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  How  many  of  them  were  there  P 
L.  I  think  there  were  8  or  9, 1  am  not  sure.  It  was  all  one  transac- 
1. 

i.     (By  Mr.  Sanbokn.)    Have  you  their  names  P 
i.    Watson,  Fugh,  Turner,  Crowley,  and  Goss ;  that  is  all  I  remember, 
ess  there  was  McPhilan. 

I,    The  same  that  has  been  testified  by  the  other  witness,  Mr.  Clark  P 
i.    Perhaps  so. 

?he  examination  of  Col.  Shepherd  was  suspended  to  allow  Mr.  Hyde 
isk  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Allen  some  questions. 

Joseph  A.  Allen — Recalled, 
I,    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)     When  this  school  was  first  started,  as  I  under- 
nd  it  was  entirely  reformatory,  was  it  not  so  understood  P 
L    That  is  as  I  understood  it,  sir. 

i.    Now,  at  one  time,  there  was  a  very  large  add\jtion  to  the  building, 
1  the  school  increased  in  numbers  to  some  five  or  six  hundred  ? 
L    Over  six  hundred. 

\,    Now,  there  are  two  phases  to  the  school,  as  I  understand  yon? 
u  used  that  term  P 
L    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    And  what  were  the  two  phases  P 

A.  In  the  part  that  was  burned  down  the  larger  boys  were  placed, 
and  in  the  old  building,  as  it  now  remains,  those  smaller  boys  were 
placed. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  larger  part  that  was  burned  down,  where  large  boys 
were  placed,  was  that  made  stronger,  the  same  as  the  new  part  now  is  ? 

A.  I  havon^t  visited  the  new  part;  it  was  much  stronger  than  the 
other  part  of  the  institution. 

Q.    Was  provision  made  against  the  escape  of  the  older  boys  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  the  windows  were  made  stronger. 

Q.  What  was  the  success  of  the  school,  after  the  two  parts  which 
had  been  burned  down  were  run  together  P    How  did  the  thing  work  P 

A.  I  only  know  from  the  officers ;  I  knew  some  of  them  who  were 
there. 

Q.    But  we  would  like  your  experience. 

A.    I  think  it  an  entire  failure. 

Q.  Then,  that  experiment  of  trying  to  carry  on  two  institutions  under 
one  head,  was  an  entire  failure  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  remember  when  the  news  of  the  fire  came  from  West- 
borough  to  Boston,  that  a  gentleman  said  the  school  had  been  a  fiiilure. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  WAsnBURN.)     Who  said  this  P 

A.  A  gentleman  in  Boston,  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  He  said  the 
great  Reform  School  was  in  flames,  and  they  all  said  amen,  and  none 
objected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  You  were  there  many  years  after  this,  and,  as 
you  understand,  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  no  attempt  was  made  to 
rebuild  that  part  P 

A.  I  presume  so.  The  trust  houses  were  established.  I  started  the 
trust  houses,  and  classifications  were  intended  to  be  made  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn.)  Then,  Mr.  Allen,  the  argument  to  be  drawn 
from  that,  ur  the  conclusion  from  that  which  would  be  left  on  my  mind 
as  to  your  impression  is,  that  this  new  building,  that  is  supposed  to  be  a 
remedy,  is  not  going  to  be  a  remedy  at  all  P 

A.    I  never  thought  it  would,  sir. 

Q.    It  is  simply  re-establishing  an  experiment  that  failed  before  P 

A.    As  I  understand  it. 

Q.    That  is  quite  important,  so  far  as  your  opinion  goes. 

A.  I  had  an  officer  under  me  who  was  under  both  systems,  and  was 
in  the  large  building  before  I  was  very  familiar  with  it. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  S.  B.  Allen.)    You  think  a  reformatory  institution  should 
be  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  a  penal  institution  P 
.  A.    I  think  so. 

Q.    And  that  both  should  not  be  under  one  management  P 

A.    It  seems  to  me  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn.)  Have  you  read  a  paper  that  was  submitted 
at  a  recent  meeting  by  the  trustees  to  this  Committee  P 

A.  I  have  only  seen,  perhaps,  a  short  notice  of  it  in  the  **  Herald,"  I 
think.  - 

Q.    Can  we  gain  anything  by  the  plan  of  reducing  the  ages  again,  and 
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limiting  the  term  of  sentence  to  18,  as  is  suggested  in  that  paper,  instead 
of  letting  them  run  through  their  minority  P 

A.  .  I  think  the  term  of  sentence  to  the  Reform  School  had  better  be 
reduced  to  14,  as  it  was  when  I  was  tticre. 

Q.  As  I  remember  it,  when  you  were  there,  they  sentenced  a  boy 
through  his  minority. 

A.  No,  sir.  In  tlie  early  part  of  the  institution,  they  had  an  alternative 
sentence,  and  as  boys  had  been  very  troublesome,  they  would  send  them 
to  the  house  of  con'cction,  having  an  alternative  sentence. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)     That  was  why  they  acted  badly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  many  boys  would  act  badly  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
year  at  the  house  of  correction,  instead  of  staying  at  the  Reform  School 
till  they  were  21. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn.)  Are  you  an  advocate  of  changing  the  sen- 
tences Irom  during  minority  to  an  age  not  exceeding  18  ? 

A.  I  should  like  to  think  about  that  some  time.  I  think  this  question 
is  a  delicate  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Perhaps  I  can  bring  out  what  Mr.  Washburn 
wants.  I  suppose  Mr.  Allen,  having  been  there,  is  in  the  habit  of  looking 
at  the  sentence  during  minority  as  the  best. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  sentence  a  boy  there  to  remain  to  an  age  to  be  fixed  by 
the  trustees  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Sanborn  made  a  statement  to  me  this  morning  with 
regard  to  the  institution  and  the  additions  made,  which  struck  me  with  a 
great  deal  of  force.  I  suppose  it  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  tliis  addition  to 
divide  the  institution  into  two  classes.  One  penal,  and  the  other  reform- 
atory, and  that  there  will  be  constant  promotion  from  those  classes  into  the 
trust  houses.  Then,  if  a  boy  behaves  badly  in  the  trust  houses,  he  is 
remanded  back  again  into  the  institution.  Now,  when  you  have  thaJ 
system  there,  you  have  got  a  direct  communication  through,  from  the 
penal  institution  to  the  other,  and  the  bad  influences  which  go  there  can 
pass  through  from  one  into  the  other,  and,  that  while  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  separation,  the  separation  cannot  really  exist.  Those  evil  influ- 
ences will  be  continually  passing  through  one  of  the  most  beneficent  parts 
of  the  institution — the  trust  houses, — if  the  institution  is  allowed  to  go  on 
as  last  Legislature  provided. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  The  only  way  it  can  be  avoided  is  to  have  separate 
trust  houses  for  each  grade. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  think  we  have  been  breathing  a  pure  and  pleasant 
air  for  the  last  day  or  two,  and  I  feel  glad  of  the  opportunity  the  Com- 
mittee have  had  to  hear  from  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Ayrcs,  things  that  look 
to  a  philosophical  answer  to  the  question  w^e  are  inquiring  into,  and  that 
is.  How  can  we  make  this  institution  what  it  ought  to  bo  in  Massachusetts? 
Therefore  I  hoped  that  the  hearing  of  these  gentlemen  may  continue  a 
little  longer,  but  I  defer  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  Committee,  and 
therefore  may  have  to  adjourn. 

Adjourned  till  Tuesday  at  9}  A.  IL 
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Tuesday,  April  17, 1877. 
Senator  Denny  in  the  chair. 
The  Chauuun.    Mr.  Shepherd,  we  will  continue  your  examination. 

A.  G.  SHEPnERD — Continued, 

Q.  (By  the  Chaibman.)  Do  you  have  fl'equent  consultations  with 
your  officers? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    For  what  purpose  do  you  consult  with  them  P 

A.  According  to  the  best  mode  of  managing  the  boys,  and  the  methods 
which  ought  to  bo  adopted  to  bring  about  the  best  results. 

Q.    And  to  advise  them,  and  advise  with  them  ? 

A.  And  advise  with  them,  and  got  their  opinions  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  tlie  boys,  and  the  institution  generally. 

Q-    To  what  extent  do  you  deem  it  expedient  to  follow  their  advice  P 

A.  In  their  repoi*ts  of  the  conduct  of  curtain  boys,  they  state  the 
nature  of  the  offences  they  commit ;  and  I  advise  with  them  as  to  the 
best  method  of  getting  along  with  them,  with  a  view  ol  improving  their 
conduct. 

Q.    Well,  do  the  officers  punish  boys  without  first  advising  with  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  are  your  instructions  respecting  the  disciplining  of  boys  P 

A.  To  labor  with  the  boy ;  reason  with  him ;  point  out  the  right  way ; 
and  use  all  the  effoils  possible  to  convince  him  that  it  would  be  for  his 
interest  to  do  right  and  obey  the  rules  of  the  school. 

Q.    Is  that  course  always  pursued  before  the  boy  is  puni:hed  P 

A.  So  far  as  I  know  of,  unless  it  might  be  that  a  boy  had  been  previ- 
ously admonished  in  regard  to  certain  things,  and  he  had  repeated  the 
offence. 

Q.  Well,  are  boys  always  admonished  previous  to  punishment ;  either 
just  previous  or  some  time  previous,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  offence 
committed  ? 

A.    So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  that  is  the  case. 

Q.    Is  it  your  intention  that  shall  always  be  the  case  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  mild  form  of  punishment  may  be  resorted  to  before  you 
resort  to  corporal  punishment  P 

A.  Deprivation  of  play  during  play  hours ;  placing  on  the  centre- 
table,  or  at  the  centre-table  during  meal  hours,  either  by  giving  half 
rations  or  bread  and  water.  Sometimes  a  boy  is  marked  down  in  the 
85 
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deportment  book.    It  depends  upon  where  the  offence  was  committed,— 
whether  in  the  school,  the  workshop,  play-yard  or  sleeping-hall. 

Q.    Well,  is  corporal  punishment,  perhaps  without  these  mild  forms, 
ever  resorted  to  first  ? 
A.    I  don^t  think  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  your  instruction  and  your  advice  to  your  officers  always 
to  resort  to  these  milder  forms  before  adopting  the  severe  forms  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  my  instruction  to  the  officers  is  to  caution  the  boy.  In 
fact,  every  boy,  before  he  passes  from  the  office,  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  rules,  and  is  instructed  fully  what  will  be  expected  of  him  while  he  is 
an  inmate  of  the  institution. 

Q.  Well,  suppose,  now,  that  soon  after  that,  a  boy  in  the  school  diso- 
beys some  of  these  instructions,  would  the  teacher  or  officer  be  justified, 
in  your  opinion,  in  resorting  to  corporal  punishment  P 

A.  Not  unless  it  was  a  case  of  assault,  or  something  of  that  nature. 
But  in  case  of  an  ordinary  offence,  I  should  consider  it  the  duty  of  the 
officer  to  begin  to  talk  to  the  boy. 

Q.  When  you  advise  with  the  officers,  and  consult  with  them  respect- 
ihg  the  conduct  of  the  boys,  do  they  resort  to  these  punishments  previous 
to  advising  with  you  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  these  consultations  that  are  held  with  the  officers,  are  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  certain  boys.  Those  that  are  caught 
swearing,  fighting,  and  doing  other  offences,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  and  the 
duty  of  the  officei*s,  to  deal  with,  so  as  to  remove  those  habits.  If  these 
habits  are  not  removed,  no  reformation  can  follow.  In  other  words, 
before  a  boy  can  bo  improved  at  the  school,  all  those  bad  habits  he  had 
before  coming  there  must  be  unwound,  and  others  substituted,  before  he 
can  be  improved. 

Q,    Previous  to  corporal    punishment,  do  you   always  talk  with  the 
boyP 
A.    Yes,  sir ;  with  a  view  to  convince  him  of  his  guilt  or  error. 
Q.    So  far  as  you  know,  do  your  officers  do  the  same  ? 
A.    I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so,  because,  in  many  cases,  the 
officers  have  thought  that  I  bore  with  them  too  long ;  that  I  gave  them 
too  many  chances,  because  they  had  repeated  these  offences,  and  it  did 
not  do  any  good  to  be  so  lenient  with  a  certain  class  of  boys. 

Q.  AVhat  we  would  like  to  get  at,  would  be,  what  persuasion  and 
ad\'ice  is  given  a  boy  before  you  resort  to  special  measures  ? 

A.  I  would  talk  with  the  boy  and  inform  him  of  his  wrong,-  and  tell 
him  that  if  he  persisted  in  it  he  must  expect  to  be  punished,  because  if 
we  should  overlook  certain  offences,  other  boys  would  take  license  from 
it,  and  it  would  very  much  injure  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

corporal  punishment  resorted  to  after  continued  efforts  by  other 

have  been  used  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  rules  P 

(s,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  remember. 

IS  your  instructions  to  your  officers  been  quite  specific  in  refer- 

lat ;  that  they  must  proceed  to  use  the  milder  forms  of  punish- 

3re  they  resort  to  corporal  punishment  ? 

IS,  sir ;  that  has  been  my  wish,  that  corporal  punishment,  and 
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other  pimishments,  such  as  the  box  aod  the  lodge,  should  be  the  last 
resort. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  state,  then,  that  a  boy  is  not,  as  far  as  you  know,  and 
not  from  your  desire,  punished  by  the  strap,  lodge  or  box,  until  he  has 
been  labored  with  to  produce  good  conduct,  or  until  some  milder  form 
of  punishment  has  been  used  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  most  of  the  punishments  inflicted  at  the  schools  are 
for  a  series  of  offences. 

Witness  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement,  or  call  your  attention  to 
a  change  in  the  laws  relating  to  juvenile  offenders  from  1869  to  1872. 

The  Chairhan.    We  would  be  happy  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

Witness.  In  1869,  the  visiting  agency  of  the  Board  of  state  chari- 
ties was  established,  and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  visiting  agent  to 
attend  the  trial  of  all  juvenile  offenders.  •  The  law  was  so  made  that  a 
minor  could  not  be  tried  until  this  agent  was  notified.  After  receiving 
the  notice,  he  made  it  his  duty  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  oi  the 
case,  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  home,  and  when  the  boy  came  up  for 
trial  the  agent  was  prepared  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the  court 
as  in  his  opinion  would  be  beneficial  to  the  future  good  of  the  boy. 
Sometimes  the  boy  was  placed  on  probation,  sometimes  he  was  commit- 
ted to  the  custody  of  the  board  of  state  charities,  with  the  alternative 
that  if  be  should  become  unmanageable  while  in  their  custody,  he  should 
be  at  once  transferred  to  the  Reform  School.  In  1872,  the  almshouse 
and  the  state  primary  school  were  substituted,  and  many  of  the  boys 
who  previous  to  that  time  were  sent  to  Westborough,  were  sent  to 
Monson. 

Q.    (By  Mr,  Hyde.)     Up  to  what  age  do  they  go  to  Monson  P 

Mr.  Gilbert.    Until  they  are  16. 

Witness.  They  cannot  be  held  in  the  institution  at  Monson  beyond 
the  age  of  16. 

Mr.  Gilbert.    From  3  to  16  P 

Witness.  They  can  be  transferred  from  Monson  to  Westborough 
when  they  become  unmanageable. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    By  whom  P 

A.    By  the  board  of  state  charities. 

Witness.  That  same  year  the  remaining  school  ship  was  discon- 
tinued, and  the  boys  from  that  ship  were  transferred  to  Westborough, 
and  the  age  at  which  they  might  be  committed  was  extended  from  14  to 
17.  Taking  these  reasons,  the  workings  of  the  visiting  agency,  the 
change  in  the  institution  at  Monson,  and  the  extension  of  the  age  at  which 
boys  might  be  sent  to  the  school  at  Westborough,  a  different  set  or  class 
of  boys  had  been  sent  there  previous  to  that  time. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)     What  time  do  you  fix  as  that  date  ? 

A.    Eighteen  hundred  seventy-two. 

Witness.  The  workings  of  the  visiting  agency  in  attending  courts 
resulted  in  sending  the  milder  class  of  boys  to  Monson.  The  other 
class,  that  cannot  be  disposed  of,  are  sent  to  Westborough,  To  say  that 
all  the  bad  boys  that  have  been  at  Westborough  for  the  past  five  years 
came  from  the  school  ship,  would  not  be  true,  because  there  are  a  large 
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ber  of  boys  at  the  school  who  are  considered  bad  that  were  never  in 
icbool  ship.  A  good  boy  works  himself  out  of  the  school,  and  a  bad 
remains. 

(By  Mr.  Sanderson.)  That  class  of  boys  would  undoubtedly 
I  been  sent  to  the  school  ship,  if  it  had  boon  in  existence  ? 

Yes,  sir. 
ITNESS.  Several  boys  who  have  been  released  on  probation  were 
jch  a  character  that  they  had  to  bo  returned  to  the  school  at  Wcst- 
ugh.  Many  of  these  boys,  when  they  returned  to  the  school,  felt 
they  would  have  to  remain  until  they  were  21.  Their  conduct  was 
\8  good  as  that  of  a  boy  who  was  committed  for  the  first  time.  Take 
?aso  of  one  who  has  been  mentioned  quite  often  in  this  investigation, 
3oy  Turner.  He  had  been  released  from  the  school  in  1873,  and  in 
,  in  the  month  of  August;  I  think,  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  he 
returned  to  Westborough.  On  his  arrival  at  the  school,  it  was  found 
he  had  a  venereal  disease,  and  it  was  not  considered  proper  to  put  him 
^e  hospital,  where  the  nui'se  was  a  female;  and  desiring  to  conceal 
jondition  from  the  inmates,  he  was  confined  in  the  lodge.  A  physi- 
was  notified,  and  he  was  treated  accordingly.  While  confined  in  the 
e,  he  obtained  possession  of  a  meat  saw,  and  sawed  off  the  fastenings 
s  cell ;  he  passed  to  the  cell  of  another  and  liberated  a  second  by  saw- 
off  the  fastenings  to  that  cell,  and  the  two  together,  having  the  fi-ee- 
of  the  open  room,  went  to  a  third  cell.  That  was  about  12  o'clock 
ight;  just  then  the  superintendent  put  in  an  appearance  and  secured 
two  boys.  In  the  month  of  Januaiy  following  August,  1875, 
same  Turner,  with  others,  entered  into  a  plot  to  seize  Mr. 
I,  the  teacher.  They  provided  themselves  with  straps  to  tic  him, 
proposed  to  obtJiin  his  keys  and  pass  out  of  the  institution  by 
g  through  the  laundry  door.  They  were  caught  before  they  had 
cient  opi>ortunity  to  seize  Mr.  Rice.    That  was  in  the  month  of  Janu- 

In  the  month  of  ^larch  following,  this  same  Turner,  with  a  boy 
ed  Goss,  broke  out  of  the  dormitory,  where  they  were  declined  for 
e  offence,  got  through  the  ventilator,  and  managed  to  get  over  the 
and  escape  from  the  institution.  He  was  afterwards  captured  and 
rned.  He  was  placed  in  the  lodge,  and  application  was  made  for  the 
sfer  of  him  and  a  number  of  other  boys  to  Bridgcwater.  Applica- 
was  made  to  the  board  of  state  charities,  but  the  boys  remained  in 
lodge  some  time  before  the  board  tjok  action.  lie  was  finally  trans- 
}d  with  others  to  Bridgcwater,  and  from  there  he  escaped.  I  remem- 
the  case  of  another  boy  named  MoDcrmott,  who  was  released  on 
►ation  to  fill  a  place,  and  before  he  had  remained  a  great  while  he  ran 
y.  He  was  arrested  and  brought  back  to  the  school,  was  found  in  a 
ftsed  condition,  placed  in  the  lodge,  and  treated  by  the  doctor.  There 
still  another  case,  that  of  a  boy  named  Sturtevant.  lie  was  released 
I  the  school  in  May,  1873,  and  in  1875  his  conduct  was  such  that  he 
arrested  and  brought  back  to  the  school.  The  officer  who  made  the 
st  informed  me  that  this  Sturtevant  was  the  manager  of  a  disorderly 
ie,  and  on  the  night  previous  to  the  arrest  had  received  a  cut  on  his 
I  while  defending  one  of  the  inmates  of  his  house.    The  boy  made  a 
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similar  statement,  and  said  it  was  true.  Application  was  made  for  bis 
transfer  to  Bridgewater ;  but  his  stay  at  Bridgewater  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

Q.     (By  the  CnAiiaiAN.)    Did  he  run  away  from  Bridgewater? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Witness.  I  wish  to  state  that  in  the  early  part  of  1873,  I  find 
by  the  records  that  several  boys  were  transferred  to  Bridgewater.  They 
escaped,  and  so  the  board  of  trustees  thought  that  the  transfer  to  Bridge- 
water  was  a  premium  for  bad  conduct.  In  regard  to  those  boys  that 
remained  so  long  in  the  lodge  at  Ihe  time  of  the  disturbance  of  the 
religious  scr%'ices,  an  application  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of 
state  charities  for  some  time,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  the  trustees  that  they 
were  not  transfeiTcd.  It  was  at  that  tsmo  that  some  membera  of  the 
state  chanties  were  against  boys  being  sent  there,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Bnilgewater  institution  was  insecure.  Senator  Belcher,  the  inspector 
of  the  workhouse  at  Bridgewater,  very  pleasantly,  but  firmly,  wished  me 
not  to  send  any  boys  there ;  ho  said  they  were  going  to  have  improve- 
ments at  AVestborough,  and  we  could  do  better  for  them  than  they  could. 
We  were  in  hopes  of  occupying  the  enlargement  of  the  building  as  early 
as  last  November,  but  it  has  not  been  occupied  up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  the  nature  of  the 
circumst:inces  under  which  boys  have  boon  detained  in  the  lodge  for  a 
prolonged  time,  say  several  weeks.  Will  you  now  mention  particular 
cases,  and  the  reasons  for  which  boys  were  detained  there  P 

A.  I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  Moriarty.  On  the  14th  of  January, 
this  year,  he,  with  others,  engaged  in  a  plot  to  make  a  disturbance  in 
the  dining-hall,  similar  to  that  of  Januar}'  12.  I  was  informed  of  his 
intention,  and  I  placed  him  in  the  lodge.  While  in  the  lodge  he  made  an 
attempt  to  gain  his  freedom.  I  wish  to  separate  this  case  from  that  of 
Garrity,  because  we  had  a  great  many  schemes  about  that  time,  or  soon 
alter  tlie  first  riot,  to  make  trouble.  Moriarty  was  a  boy  who  was 
transferred  from  the  Flummer  School  at  Salem.  He  was  an  inmate  of 
that  school ;  he  was  complained  of  for  bad  conduct,  and  was  sent  to  the 
school  at  Westborough.  1  deemed  it  a  proper  thing,  and  a  judicious 
thing,  to  put  him  in  the  lodge  and  separate  him  from  the  others.  I  think 
there  are  now  30  boys  in  the  school  at  Westbcrough,  that  ought  to  be 
immediately  removed.  They  are  ready  to  start  a  riot  at  any  moment, 
when  a  leader  is  ready  to  lead  them  on.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  stiite, 
in  this  connection,  concerning  the  material  at  the  Westborough  school, 
I  will  say  that  in  1874  there  weVe  116  boys  in  the  school  that  had  been 
inmates  of  other  institutions.  So  that,  if  these  other  institutions  could 
have  done  any  good  for  the  boys,  they  would  probably  not  have  been 
sent  to  Wftstborough.  The  school  has  been  the  stopping-place  between 
local  reformatories  and  the  house  of  correction. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Gilbert.)     To  what  institution  do  you  particularly  refer  P 

A.  Twenty-nine  had  been  in  the  state  primary  school  at  Monson ;  27  in 
the  Boston  reformatory  at  Deer  Island;  17  in  the  school  ship;  12  in  the 
house  of  the  angel  guardhin ;  the  truant  schools  of  Worcester,  Salem, 
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New  Bedford,  and  Lowell  were  represented  by  27 ;  and  one  each  from 
mecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Providence  reform  schools. 
The  whole  amounting  to  116  ? 
JTes,  sir. 

That  was  in  the  year  1874  ? 

Ifes,  sir.  That  was  made  from  the  reports  to  make  up  the  report 
tcmber,  1874.  From  that,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  material 
Bent  to  Westborough  to  which  it  is  intended  to  apply  Reform  School 
ne.  I 

[By  the  Chairman.)  Now,  previous  to  the  12th  of  January  riot, 
1  call  to  mind  instances  of  boys  having  been  kept  in  the  lodge  a 
)f  weeks  ?  If  so,  please  inform  the  Committee  for  what  reason 
ere  kept  there  such  a  prolonged  time  P 

^ell,  one  of  the  boys  I  have  in  mind  now,  might  have  been  Mori- 
He  was  a  boy  that  was  not  willing  to  work  or  to  do  right  His 
?Ai  was  bad  upon  the  others,  and  1  heard  him  say  that  he  was  not 
0  do  any  work  before  Christmas ;  it  was  then  in  the  early  part  of 
ber  He  took  an  oath  that  he  would  not  do  any  work  before 
las';  so  that  to  him  the  lodge  was  a  place  of  ease.  I  cannot  name 
rticular  boys  now,  but  it  has  come  to  my  notice,  that  sometimes 
ould  do  certain  things,  in  order  that  they  could  be  sent  down  there 
three  together,  to  make  company  for  each  other. 
[s  there  any  boy  in  the  lodge  at  this  moment  that  has  been  there  a 
r  of  \  eeks  ? 

There  was  a  boy  named  Moriarty  in  the  lodge  from  January  12 
St  Friday. 

[s  this  the  same  Moriarty  P 

ITcs,  sir ;  he  has  been  in  the  lodge  perhaps  eight  times  since  he  has 
the  institution. 

^or  what  reason  was  he  continued  in  the  lodge  this  time  ? 
because  he  was  deemed  an  unfit  boy  to  have  with  the  others. 
10  was  detained  in  the  lodge  he  made  an  attempt  to  dig  out  of  his 
d  insulted  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  takex^are  of  lodge-boys* 
also  been  abusive  to  the  assistant  superintendent.  Last  Thurs- 
Friday  night  he  made  a  promise  that,  if  I  would  give  him  one 
hance,  I  should  not  have  any  cause  to  complain.  I  accepted  his 
3  and  released  him,  but  1  will  say  that  on  previous  occasions  I 
jcepted  his  promises,  and  I  have  also  received  written  promises 
m,  but  he  does  not  keep  them. 

^d  you,  during  those  weeks  he  has  been  confined  in  the  lodge, 
tly  reason  with  him  and  expostulate  with  him  about  his  bad  oon- 

fes,  sir.  He  is  very  surly,  and  I  never  noticed  any  penitence  in 
itil  last  Thursday  or  Friday  night,  I  am  not  sure  which.  The 
n  charge  of  the  Plummer  School  at  Salem,  sending  his  history  to 
rough,  said  that  he  would  fetch  up  at  the  state  prison.  I  believe 
lion  is  right,  or  will  prove  right. 

^ay  1  inquire  if  that  is  the  boy  that  had  refused  to  make  an 
f  before  the  school  ? 
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A.  He,  with  others,  had  been  told,  that  when  they  apologized  to  the 
school,  they  would  be  released.  He  was  not  the  only  one  that  was 
told  so. 

Q.  But  he  had  been  told,  that  when  he  would  make  an  apology  to  the 
school,  he  could  be  released  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  he  had  continued  to  refuse  to  do  that  P 

A.  He  had  never  said  anything  to  mo  about  it  until  the  night  in  ques- 
tion. I  let  him  go  into  the  school,  and  he  made  an  apology  in  my 
presence. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Edward  Burns  who  was 
in  the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  Bums  testify  before  the  Committee  the  other  day  P 

A.    I  did,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  this  testimony  before  me ;  it  is  on  the  202d  page.  Edward 
Burns  testified  that  you  whipped  him,  with  nothing  but  his  shirt  on,  with 
a  round  trace.  What  we  want  to  know  is  the  circumstances  and  offence 
of  this  punishment,  if  you  know  the  punishment  to  which  I  refer  P 

A.  I  think,  in  1875,  the  boys  were  assembled  in  the  chapel ;  it  was  on 
a  Friday  night,  if  I  remember  rightly ;  I  was  making  arrangements  for 
their  play  on  the  following  Saturday  afternoon.  I  gave  them  their  choice, 
whether  to  parade  with  the  drum-corps  and  go  down  to  the  lake  and  have 
a  bath,  or  go  out  into  the  open  field  and  witness  a  game  of  base-ball ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  those  boys  in  the  low  grades  could  not  go.  Burns  was 
occuping  a  seat  perhaps  about  40  feet  from  where  I  stood.  I  heard  some 
one  make  use  of  the  expression,  "  You  can  go  to  hell."  I  suspected 
Bums  of  saying  it,  and  I  waited  until  after  the  boys  had  passed  out,  and 
I  called  two  or  three  of  them  into  the  watchman's  office  and  asked 
them  about  it,  and  they  said  it  was  Burns.  Bums  had  retired  at  that 
time.  I  went  to  his  dormitory,  and  took  him  down  into  the  entry,  and 
asked  him  about  what  he  saiil.  I  accused  him  of  making  use  of  that 
language,  and  he  denied  it  I  reasoned  with  him,  and  told  him  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  own  up  and  tell  the  trath  But  he  persisted 
in  lying,  and  I  told  him  I  was  satisfied  from  what  I  heard  of  his  move- 
ments, and  from  those  boys,  that  he  was  guilty. 

Q.    Guilty  of  using  the  language  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  he  persisted  in  denying  it,  and  was  impudent,  saucy, 
and  defiant.     I  took  a  strap  and  was  going  to  whip  him. 

Q.    What  kind  of  a  strap  was  it  ? 

A.  1  have  it  here,  sir.  [Presenting  it]  It  is  a  piece  of  a  check-rein. 
I  attempted  to  whip  him,  and  he  struck  at  me.  I  pressed  him  back,  and 
he  was  struggling  to  get  at  me.  I  whipped  him  on  the  shoulders  and  on 
the  legs.    He  finally  owned  up  that  he  made  use  of  the  expression. 

Q.    Did  ho  own  up  at  that  time  ? 

Ai  Yes,  sir.  I  told  him  he  might  go  up,  and  I  would  see  him  in  the 
morning  for  lying  to  me.  The  next  morning  I  called  him  into  the  entiy 
and  spoke  with  him,  and  had  perhaps  five  minutes'  conversation.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  done  wrong,  and  I  told  him  that  as  punishment  for 
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lying  I  would  give  him  a  few  blows  upon  the  hand,  which  I  did.  The 
boy  went  away,  and  seemed  perfectly  satisfied,  realizing  that  he  had  done 
wrong. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  punishment,  the  night  before,  that  you  refer  to  ? 
The  boy  says :  "  I  was  punished  as  long  as  he  could  whip  me,  and  I  re- 
fused to  say  that  I  did  it ;  and  in  the  morning  he  licked  me  till  I  told  him 
I  did  it." 

A.  He  admitted  his  guilt  that  night  I  perhaps  struck  the  boy  20  or 
25  blows. 

Q.    With  that  strap  P^ 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  clothing  did  you  say  the  boy  had  on  at  the  time  P 

A.    He  had  nothing  on  but  his  shiit. 

Q.    Had  this  boy,  previous  to  this  offence,  been  punished? 

A.  I  think  he  had  been  in  tlie  lodge,  and  punished  perhaps  otherwise. 
He  was  a  very  bud  boy.  Ho,  with  a  boy  named  George  Gray,  better 
known  to  the  Boston  police  as  the  English  pickpocket,  made  their  escape 
through  the  roof.  lie  had  also  made  another  attempt  to  escape,  by  pick- 
ing the  lock  in  the  cellar  underneath  the  bake-house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  tlio  circumstances  and  offence  of  the  boy  Gartland ; 
the  punishment,  and  his  suicide? 

A.  The  boy  Gartland  had  some  trouble  with  Mr.  Rice  in  the  school- 
room, and  it  was  reported  to  me  by  Mr.  Rice  about  15  minutes  after  it 
occurred.  He  wanted  my  advice  in  regard  to  what  ho  could  do  with 
Gartland. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  it  P  I  would  like  to  have  you  particular.  What 
was  reported  to  you  P  * 

A.  Well,  Mr.  Rice  reported  that  he  used  very  violent,  profane  and 
abusive  language,  and  Uiat  ho  threw  a  book  at  the  teaclicr.  It  might 
have  been  a  slate,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  a  book  or  a  slate. 
Mr.  Rice  remained  in  his  seat  during  the  time  the  boy  engaged  in  this 
profane  and  violent  language.  When  the  time  anived  for  the  school  to 
be  dismissed,  the  boys  passed  out  into  the  yard.  Mr.  Rice  took  this  boy, 
Gartland  and  placed  him  in  a  dormitory,  and  then  informed  nie.  Mr. 
Rice  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  boy  was  not  in  proper  condition  to 
punish,  and  he  would  lock  him  up  until  he  could  rejison  with  him.  I  saw 
the  boy  the  next  afternoon, — Saturday  afternoon,— in  the  bath-room.  I 
assisted  in  bathing  the  boys,  and  Mr.  Rice  came  into  the  bath-room  and 
said  he  would  like  to  have  us  leave  Gartland  with  him  while  the  others 
passed  out.  The  other  boys  passed  out  of  the  bath-room  and  were  con- 
ducted to  the  lodge.  That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  Gartland  until  after 
his  death.  Mr.  Rice  informed  me  that  he  had  strapped  the  boy  for  the 
offence  committed  in  the  school-room. 

Q.    Didlie  tell  you  where  lie  strapped  him  ? 

A.    On  the  hand. 

Q.  Had  you  had  trouble  with  Gartland  previous  to  this  trouble  with 
Mr.  Rice  ? 

A.  Well,  he  had  been  a  passionate  boy,  and  I  had  promoted  him  to  tiie 
Garden  House.    His  conduct  was  such  that  the  master  returned  him 
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again  to  the  building.  I  again  promoted  him  to  tho  Peters  House,  and 
while  there  he  ran  awaj.  He  was  subsequently  arrested  in  Charlestown 
by  Officer  Knox,  and  returned  to  the  main  building.  * 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Was  he  punished,  when  he  returned,  for  that  ? 

A.  I  think  he  was  punished  by  being  placed  in  the  lodge.  He  was  a 
deformed  boy,  and  I  did  not  think  any  officer  would  attempt  to  punish 
him  on  any  place  except  on  the  hand.  I  never  knew  he  was  punished  by 
any  other  method. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sakbobn.)  Is  there  any  record  of  tho  punishment  of 
Gardand  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  on  the  punishment  blanks  by  Mr.  RioeP  When  he 
was  previously  punished,  was  there  any  record  P 

A.  Only  what  you  find  on  the  great  book  by  commitment  in  the 
lodge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htbe.)  Was  he  whipped  after  he  ran  away  and  came 
back,  as  fiair  as  you  know  P 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  If  he  had  been,  it  would  probably  have  been 
by  the  superintendent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  the  Watson  case  than  we  have 
already  had  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Watson  was  one  of  those  boys  who  had  been  released  on 
probation,  and  his  conduct  was  very  bad  outside.  He  was  arrested  for 
stealing  and  sent  back  to  the  institution.  On  his  return  to  the  school  he 
behaved  very  badly,  and  he  with  others  seemed  to  me  to  be  planning 
mischief;  and  I  gave  officer  Wheatley  instructions  to  separate  certain 
boys  in  the  yard, — Feeley,  Watson  and  others,— because  he  seemed  to  be 
the  leader  among  the  other  boys.  After  the  trouble  between  him  and 
Mr.  Wheatley,  I  visited  the  boy  Watson  in  the  lodge,  and  had  a  conver- 
sation with  him.  I  notified  Dr.  Harvey  that  the  boy  said  he  had  a  bad 
cold,  and  he  came  up  and  attended  him.  I  gave  him  a  mattress  to  sleep 
upon,  and  provided  him  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bcd-clotbing.  He 
talked  to  me  freely  about  his  trouble  with  Mr.  Wheatley.  He  gave  the 
knowledge  that  he  spoke  with  one  of  these  boya  after  he  had  been  told 
not  to.  When  the  line  paraded  for  dinner,  on  the  day  that  the  assault 
took  place,  Watson  paraded  with  the  line,  and  went  into  the  workshop, 
and  there  obtained  an  awl,  and  afterwards  reported  in  the  office. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    Do  you  derive  this  from  his  statements P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  he  met  Mr.  Wheatley  he  had  that  awl  in  his  pocket. 
He  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  did  not  wish  Mr.  Wheatley  to  punish 
him,  and  that  he  was  going  to  deiiend  himself.  Hearing  that  the  boys 
in  the  yard  had  got  the  story  different  from  what  Watson  had  told  it  to 
me,  I  took  two  boys  down  in  the  lodge,  one  named  McDermott  and  the 
other  named  Madigan,  and  he  stated  to  them,  or  in  their  presence,  as  I 
have  stated  it,  that  he  armed  himself  with  the  awl  before  Mr.  Wheatley 
punished  him. 

Q.    (By  the  Chaibman.)    You  say,  that  in  your  presence,  he  told  this  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  us  about  the  Fitz-Gibbons  affair. 
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A.  la  relation  to  the  Fitz-Gibbons  case,!  was  in  t 
superintendent,  and  I  heard  a  noise.  I  went  in  the  direct 
by  passing  down-stairs,  and  found  two  boys,  named  Bigg 
molt,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  they  told  me  there  wi 
dining-hall.  I  was  met  by  Mrs.  Moore,  who  pre8ente< 
appearance.  Her  hair  was  hanging  down  over  her  shoe 
ing  was  somewhat  torn,  and  there  was  blood  on  her  face. 
Filz-Gibbons,  saying,  "He  did  it;  ho  did  if  At  the 
Chase  had  a  boy  named  John  Jones.  I  started  out  of 
with  Fitz-Gibbons,  and  Jones  followed  along.  Jones  sai( 
me,  Fitz-Gibbons  did  it.  He  wanted  to  get  away  the  kej 
"  I  have  got  the  keys ;  I  did  not  want  him  to  get  thei: 
Gibbons  up  into  the  office  and  talked  with  him  about 
admitted  seizing  Mr^.  Moore,  beariDg  her  down  to  the  £ 
the  towel  in  her  mouth  while  Jones  took  the  keys  out  o 
considered  it  a  very  serious  offence,  and  knowing  that 
made  on  a  lady  officer  two  months  before  that  time,  t 
keys,  I  thought  that  something  must  be  done.  I  took  F 
the  office,  as  I  have  stated,  and  punished  him  on  the  bai 
a  strap.    I  gave  him  what  I  considered  a  good  whipping 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    With  what  P 

A.    With  a  strap. 

Q.    Like  which  one  of  these  F 

A.    Like  the  flat  strap. 

Q.    (By  the  Cuairman.)    Whether  that  was  the  first  t 
ment  he  received  for  that  offence  P 

A.    That  was  the  only  time  he  was  strapped  in  the  in 
offence. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    Was  there  any  record  P 

A.    No,  sir,  I  do  not  make  any.    I  have  never  made  a 
own  punishments. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    State  a  little  more  definitely  ab 
mentP 

A.    I  do  not  know  exactly  the  number  of  blows  I  gav< 
have  been  from  30  to  40 ;  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    Could  it  have  been  42  P 

A.    Well,  it  might  have  been,  but  I  would  not  swear  U. 

Q.    (By  the  Cuairman.)     Well,  you  say  that  was  the  < 
punished  for  that  offence  P 

A.  Except  when  he  was  sent  to  the  house  of  corre< 
explain  that.  At  that  time,  I  did  not  know  from  the  st 
Gibbons,  nor  from  Joneses  statement,  nor  anybody's  else 
implicated.  But  Jones  confessed  to  me  the  next  morning 
to  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  t 
to  enter  a  complaint  against  these  boys  in  the  superior  < 
the  complaint ;  they  were  indicted,  and  brought  before 
Gibbons  pleaded  guilty,  and  Jones  not  guilty.  Fitz-Gil] 
sentence  of  six  months  in  the  house  of  correction,  and 
months.    Jones,  afterwards,  while  in  the  house  of  corri 
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to  stab  one  of  the  officers  there,  and  was  again  brought  before  the  conrt, 
and*senteDced  an  additional  eighteen  months. 

Q.  My  question  was,  or  I  intended  it  should  be,  whether  the  boy  wa 
flogged  a  second  time  for  that  offence,  by  you  or  by  anybody  else,  tha 
you  know  of  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  any  person  in  the  institution  would  intei 
fere  with  my  case ;  I  have  never  known  any  such  thing.  I  considered 
that  the  boy  was  in  my  bands,  and  no  officer  had  a  right,  or  would  tak 
the  right,  to  manage  him  out  of  my  hands. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sambobn.)    Might  it  not  occur  without  your  knowing  it 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  know  every  punishment  which  is  inflicte( 
by  every  one  of  your  officers  P 

A.  I  mean  to  say,  that  when  I  take  a  case  in  hand,  I  do  not  think  then 
is  any  officer  in  the  institution,  who  is  there  now,  that  would  dare  to  inter 
fere  with  it 

Q.    Why  not? 

A.    It  would  not  be  reasonable. 

The  Chairman.    Please  let  him  go  on,  Mr.  Sanborn. 

Q.  When  we  left  off  on  Saturday,  I  think  you  had  not  got  througl 
telling  us  about  the  occasions  of  punishment  which  you  had  administered 
by  the  use  of  water.  I  would  like  to  have  you  take  them  up  and  finis] 
them. 

.  A.    Shall   I  take  the  cases  where  the  boys  disturbed  the  religioui 
service  P 

Q.    No,  sir ;  that  is  not  necessary.    I  think  you  told  us  all  about  that." 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  told  you  of  all  the  other  cases, — Crowley,  Rob 
erts,  Ludden,  Moriarty,  Ryan  and  Collins. 

Q.  I  think  yoa  told  us  that  the  time  of  administering  the  water  wai 
somewhere  from  6  to  15  minutes. 

A.  There  was  a  small  pipe  I  testified  to,  which  throws  quite  a  smal 
stream. 

Q.    What  were  the  instances  where  you  used  the  larger  pipe  P 

A.  It  was  in  the  cases  of  Ryan,  Ludden  and  Moriarty.  Ryan  was  on< 
of  the  ringleaders  of  the  riot  of  January  12 ;  Ludden  was  also  in  th< 
ri^.  He  had  thrown  four  bowls  in  the  dining-hall  and  a  slate  in  tb( 
school-room.  From  January  12  to  January  22  the  boys  in  the  lodge  hac 
been  uneasy  and  disorderly ;  but  I  had  talked  with  them  on  several  occa 
sions,  and  had  done  something  to  stop  their  noise.  I  think  on  the  nigh 
of  January  21,  the  watchman  in  passing  through  the  lodge  to  make  hii 
inspection,  was  insulted  and  hooted  at  by  these  fellows,  and  the  noise  wai 
so  great  that  it  could  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  sleeping-hall.  Langdoi 
made  a  threat  that  if  any  person  called  him  to  account  for  it  he  woulc 
throw  his  vessel  at  him.  At  that  time  the  boys  in  the  school  were  in  ai 
excited  state,  and  had  to  be  managed  very  carefully ;  one  act  of  misruU 
would,  perhaps,  set  the  school  into  another  riot.  I  thought  they  ought  t( 
be  punished,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been  repeatedly  spoken  to  an< 
cautioned  against  making  a  noise.  So  I  had  the  hose  coupled  on  to  th< 
hydrant  and  administered  water  to  these  three  boys  until  they  said  the] 
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were  sorry  for  what  they  had  done,  and  promised  to  behaye  themselves 
after  that. 

Q.    That  with  the  large  nozzle  P 

A.  Tes,  sir ;  the  distance  from  the  steam  mill  is  400  feet,  and  the  length 
of  the  hose  was  800  feet.  It  had  to  run  through  several  rooms,  so  that 
they  did  not  get  the  full  force  of  the  water  that  there  would  have  been  if 
the  hose  had  been  in  a  straight  line. 

Q.  Now,  with  what  force  docs  the  water  come  from  that  hose  in  the 
way  you  administered  it  P 

A.  It  is  what  I  should  consider  a  powerful  stream.  I  do  not  know 
what  distance  it  would  play  under  those  circumstances,  but  I  will  say  I 
got  almost  as  much  water  upon  myself  as  I  did  upon  Langdon.  They  had 
their  clothing  on,  and  I  had  mine.  I  suffered  no  bad  effects  from  it,  and 
I  know  they  did  not  There  has  not  been  a  case  in  the  institution  where 
anybody  has  suffered  by  having  water  applied  to  him.  There  was  no 
case  reported  at  the  hospital,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  against  it 
by  giving  hot  drinks  and  a  change  of  clothing. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  discipline 
in  the  institution  ;  and,  as  things  are  to-day,  with  the  boys  that  are  tiiere, 
can  it  be  maintained  without  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  P 

A.  As  they  are  now,  it  is  necessai^,  for  this  reason.  All  these  boys 
mingle  together  in  the  same  yard.  If  they  were  separated,  they  could 
have,  perhaps,  what  we  call  something  near  house  of  correction  disc*ipline. 
That  is  the  kind  of  discipline  that  was  intended  for  the  occupants  of  the 
new  part.  I  do  not  understand  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to 
have  corporal  punishment  in  the  new  part.  The  boys  will  have  to  work 
a  greater  number  of  houi*s.  As  it  is  now,  they  have  to  work  five  and 
three-quarters  hours  per  day.  These  boys  will  be  strong,  and  will  be 
required  to  do  more  work,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  manage  them.  I  should 
not  expect  any  ti-ouble  with  the  rules  that  might  be  made  for  their  govern- 
ment ;  but  being  there  upon  the  premises,  I  can  see  the  influence  that 
these  incorrigible  boys  have  upon  the  others.  Sometimes  they  do  not 
take  a  leading  part  themselves,  but  they  would  prepare  these  plans  for 
the  other  class  to  execute,  while  they  keep  in  the  background,  and  some- 
times avoid  punishment 

Q.  Don't  you  tliink  it  is  practicable  to  have  all  corporal  punishments 
administered  by  yourself,  and  never  by  a  subordinate  P 

A.  Well,  with  the  number  of  boys  we  have  at  Westborough,  it  would 
take  the  superintendent  about  all  his  time  to  investigate  the  daily  cases  we 
have.  In  the  first  place,  those  boys  of  the  trust  houses — if  they  committed 
an  offence  it  must  be  brought  into  the  main  building.  I  would  have  to 
hear  the  story  of  both,  and  have  what  you  might  call  a  little  court.  The 
investigation  of  these  cases  takes  considerable  time,  and  the  superintend- 
ent would  not  have  time  to  attend  to  any  other  business. 

Q.    Wen,  is  there  any  other  objection  in  your  mind  ? 

A.  I  would  make  this  condition :  that  the  assistant  superintendent 
might  administer  the  punishments.  That  would  give  the  superintendent 
time  to  attend  to  his  regular  duties,  which  are  of  some  importance. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  should  be  limited  to  these  two  officers  P 
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A.    T68,  sir ;  it  is  now. 

Q.    How  is  that  P 

A.  The  pmiishments  of  the  school  have  been  nnder  the  considemtioii 
of  the  trustees  for  some  time.  Od  the  first  day  of  March,  I  gave  notice 
to  the  officers  that  they  must  not  inflict  corporal  punishment,  but  they 
might  make  their  complaints  on  blanks  which  would  be  furnished,  and 
send  the  boys  and  the  complaint  to  the  office  for  the  information  of  the 
superintendent  or  the  assistant  superintendent.  I  thought  it  might  be 
well  to  try  that  plan,  so  that  the  trustees  might  see  the  workings  of  it. 
It  would,  perhaps,  satisfy  the  public  also. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    Did  you  suggest  it  to  the  trustees  ? 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  said  anything  to  Dr.  Harvey  or 
not.  I  am  not  positive ;  but  in  consultation  with  the  officers,  I  told  them 
I  thought  it  would  be  advisable,  and  I  would  like  to  try  it. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Now,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  change, 
80  far  ?    How  has  it  worked  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  at  present,  because,  since  the  first  investigation  and 
the  second  investigation,  the  boys  have  not  been  under  such  good  dis- 
cipline as  previously.  I  do  not  claim,  to-day,  that  the  school  is  under 
such  good  discipline  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  not  being  under  as  good  discipline,  do  you 
mean  to  say  there  is  more  disorder  in  the  school  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  boys  are  more  defiant.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the 
dining-hall  report  that  the  boys  arc  inclined  to  be  disorderly,  and  the 
mnrmjiriDg  in  school  remains.  I  wish  to  state,  that  if  you  will  look  at 
the  punishments  in  the  month  of  February,  following  the  riot,  you  will 
see  a  falling  off  in  the  cases  of  corporal  punishment.  I  think  the  records 
will  bear  me  out  in  that  statement,  and  I  account  for  it  in  this  way :  that 
the  bad  element  in  the  institution  was  locked  up.  The  boys  who  were 
considered  bad  boys,  and  who  were  not  sent  to  Worcester,  were  locked 
up,  and  their  removal  from  the  other  boys  produced  a  very  good  effect. 

Q.    How  long  were  they  kept  locked  up  P 

A.  About  three  weeks.  Some  boys  were  released  every  day,  when 
they  gave  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  did  not  intend  to  violate  the 
rules  of  the  school. 

•Q.  Was  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment  talked  over  freely  between 
you  and  the  trustees  of  the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    At  different  times  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  these  men  advised  abandoning  it  altogether  P 

A.  Well,  I  have  heard  some  members  of  the  board  say  that  they 
would  like  to  see  corporal  punishment  abolished,  if  it  could  be  done,  and 
maintain  discipline ;  while  others  said  that,  in  their  experience,  it  had 
been  tried  in  the  institution,  and  they  found  it  impossible  to  get  along 
vnthout  it. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)     Can  you  specify  the  trustees  P 

A.    Well,  the  trustees  will  probably  be  called  upon,  and  I  ought  not 
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dgment  upon  them.    They  are  my  superior  offioers,  and  I 

D  be  required  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them. 

Lhe  Chairman.)    Have  the  trustees  ever  voted  outright  upon 

)f  punishments  in  the  institution  F 

(ince  I  have  been  there. 

you  have  never  received  instructions  from  the  trustees  to 
rporal  punishment  F 
lir. 
I  you  ever  received  instructions  from  them  to  discontinue  the 

ir. 

e  lodge,  or  the  use  of  cold  water  as  a  punishment  P 

ir. 

,  so  far  as  these  punishments  were  established  by  you,  they 

shed,  not  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  trustees  F 

ir ;  I  acted  upon  my  oWn  best  judgment  with  those  cases  that 

my  notice. 

[lave  been  supported  by  the  trustees  in  the  course  you  have 
ill  this  discipline  ? 
sir. 

r  as  you  know,  have  your  subordinate  officers  acted  in  ac- 
th  your  wishes  F 

sir ;  I  think,  as  a  general  thing,  they  desired  to  support  me, 
)est  they  could  under  the  circumstances. 

any  of  your  subordinate  officers  you  can  call  to  mind  acted 
your  judgment  in  the  matter  of  discipline,  whether  too  severe 
UP 
e  had  no  case  of  severe  discipline  come  to  my  notice,  other 

Rawson. 

.  have  any  of  them  been  lax  in  their  discipline  P 
DRN.    I  would  like  to  know  whether  this  covers  the  whole 
Shepherd's  service. 

RMAK.  I  will  put  it  not  quite  so  broad  as  that  He  did  state 
Bok,  that  there  were  several  cases, — three  cases  of  too  severe 
by  the  officers  of  whom  he  discharged. 
DRN.  Yes,  but  he  does  not  fix  the  dates, 
he  Cqatrman.)  You  did  state,  I  think,  three  cases  in  which 
been  discharged  for  punishing  boys  too  severely.  Can  you 
:os? 

one  was  in  1878. 

At.  Sanborn.)    Which  was  that  P 

lase  of  Edward  Juno.    I  think  the  case  of  the  lady  was  in 
tie  case  of  Marsh,  which  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1876. 
he  Chairman.)     Now,  have  there  been  cases  where  you  have 
1  officers  or  admonished  them  for  being  too  severe  in  their 
:  boys  P 

le  occasion  there  was  a  boy  named  Bevins,  who  spoke  to  me 
B  trouble  he  had  with  Mr.  Bigelow.  He  said  that  Mr.  Bigolow 
lim.    I  told  the  boy  I  would  see  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  have  the 
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matter  decided  to  his  satisfaction.  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  he  said 
he  did  not  strike  the  boy,  but  pushed  him  while  he  was  in  the  closet.  The 
boy  refused  to  go  in  when  he  ordered  him  to,  and  he  pushed  him  what  he 
should  call  pretty  hard,  but  he  did  not  consider  it  a  blow.  The  boy 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  action  I  took  in  the  matter,  and  never  called  it 
up  after  that  time. 

Q.  II  a  boy  complains  to  you  that  he  had,  in 'his  opinion,  been  harshly 
treated,  is  it  your  practice  to  look  into  that  case  and  take  notice  of  it  P 

A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  of  any  case  where  a  boy  has  made 
complaint  to  me  against  an  officer,  where  I  have  not  given  the  boy  the 
satisfaction  he  desired. 

Q.  It  is  your  intention,  then,  to  give  the  fullest  attention  to  complaints 
of  that  character  P 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  report  to  the  trustees  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  was  that  P 

A.  In  my  quarterly  report,  July  1, 1876, 1  referred  to  Mr.  Hinckley, 
the  master  of  the  trust  house,  as  follows : — 

**  He  does  not  seem  to  be  successflil  in  the  management  of  his  depart- 
ment. He  relies,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  judgment  of  the  boys.  The 
monitor  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  doing  a  large  share  of  the  planting 
and  other  work.  The  flower-pots  in  the  yard  of  the  institution  never 
looked  as  shabby  as  they  do  now.  The  money  expended  on  the  coal  for 
heating  the  conservatory  has  not  yielded  a  suitable  return.  There  seems 
to  be  a  continual  run  of  company  at  the  Peters  House,  and  unless  it  is 
checked,  the  effect  will  be  about  as  blighting  to  the  other  houses.^ 

Q.    What  action  was  taken  by  the  trustees  on  that  report  P 

A.  If  I  had  the  record-book  I  could  tell.  I  believe  that  matter  was 
referred  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  chairman,  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  I  suppose  any  action  they  took  would  appear 
on  the  records  P 

A.    I  fear  I  left  the  book  in  the  cars. 

Q.    If  the  record  is  not  here,  you  can  tell  what  the  result  was  P 

A.    I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Hubbard  may  have  said  to  Mr.  Hinckley. 

Q.    I  do  not  care  so  much  about  that,  but  what  the  result  was  f 

A.  Well,  one  occasion  Mr.  Deblois  and  Mr.  Swett  waited  upon  Mr. 
Hinckley,  and  recommended  a  transfer  from  the  Peters  House  to  the  Farm 
House.  Mr.  Hinckley  stated  to  me,  if  he  had  an  opportunity,  he  could  do 
better  the  second  year  than  he  did  the  first,  and  as  I  was  instrumental  in 
getting  Mr.  Hinckley  there,  I  felt  I  would  like  to  see  him  get  another 
chance. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaibman.)  What  was  the  difference  between  the 
Peters  House  and  the  Farm  House,  that  if  he  could  do  well  in  one  he 
could  not  in  the  other  P 

A.  The  work  of  the  master  of  the  Peters  House  is  more  difficult.  He 
has  to  take  charge  of  the  shrubbery,  the  grapery,  the  flower-beds ;  and 
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work  is  a  little  more  difficult  than  that  at  the  Farm  House, 
at  the  Farm  House  is  plain  work.  ^ 

1,  80  far  as  the  management  of  the  boys  is  concerned,  is  it  any 
one  than  in  the  other? 
sir. 

our  report  to  the  trustees,  do  you  refer  to  his  management  of 
r  was  it  with  reference  to  the  management  of  the  grounds? 
as  about  what  I  considered  a  neglect  of  duty  from  incompo- 
nefficicncy. 

\  in  regard  to  the  boys  and  in  regard  to  the  farm  ? 
care  of  the  farm,  and  the  fact  that  he  allowed  his  boys  to  go 
nee  from  the  school  under  a  monitor.    The  result  was,  that 
were  made  to  mo  that  the  boys  there  smoked  pipes,  swore, 
the  horse,  and  were  disorderly  generally, 
you  ever  speak  to  Mr.  Hinckley  yourself? 
)ne  occasion  I  went  to  him,  namely :  he  was  then  sitting  in  the 
se  yard,  and  I  asked  him  where  his  boys  were.    He  said  Fome 
on  the  plains  and  the  others  in  the  house,  if  I  remember 
left  Iiim.    The  next  day  I  went  there  and  found  him  in  the 
ion,  sitting  in  the  yard  under  a  tree,  and  I  think  he  was  read- 
\  book  or  a  paper.    I  did  not  say  much  of  anything  to  him 
d  day,  but  when  I  came  over  to  the  office  I  wrote  him  a  note, 
substance  that  it  would  not  do  to  allow  these  boys  to  be  so 
rem  him ;  that  they  were  swearing  and  violating  the  rules  of 
and  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  correct  it. 
IRMAN.    Go  on. 

).  After  Mr.  Hinckley^s  transfer  to  the  Farm  House,  I  had 
>  call  his  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  main  road.  In 
le  land  among  the  masters  of  the  houses,  they  also  have  to 
ain  portion  of  the  roads  to  keep  in  repair.  We  had  had  quite 
m,  and  one  of.  the  large  teams,  which  was  convo}  ing  material 
irgcment,  was  capsized :  the  driver  reported  to  me.  After  he 
led  the  team,  I  went  with  him  to  Mr.  Hinckley^s  house,  and, 
'.  Hinckley  there,  took  him  down  on  the  road  and  told  him 
lid  like  to  have  done.  I  supposed  Mr.  Hinckley  attended  to 
,  but  the  next  day  I  received  complaint  that  the  road  was  no 
1  it  was  before ;  so  I  then  called  upon  Mr.  Morse,  who  was 
of  the  Peters  House  as  Mr.  Hinckley^s  successor,  and  asked 
down  and  put  the  road  in  proper  condition.  So  that  Mr. 
>mplished  what  Mr.  Hinckley  failed  to  do. 
m  was  this  ? 
c  time  in  January,  1877. 

jn  was  the  transfer  made  from  the  Peters  to  the  Farm  house  ? 
nk  it  was  in  October  or  November. 

you,  on  any  olher  occasion  after  that,  suggest  to  Mr.  Hinckley 
ties  were  not  satisfactorily  performed  ? 

)ne  occasion  I  sent  a  note  to  him  in  regard  to  some  work  that 
3longed  to  the  matron  of  the  house.    But  not  wishing  to  saj 
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anything  to  the  matron  I  sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Hinckley.    I  do  not  remem- 
ber of  any  other  occasion. 

Mr.  Allbn.  Mr.  Gideon  Haynes,  formerly  a  warden  of  the  state 
prison,  who,  I  think,  can  give  us  some  information  which  would  be  of 
value  to  the  Committee,  is  present,  and  I  understand  he  is  obliged  to 
leave  us  or  the  State  House  about  noon.  If  it  would  please  the  Com- 
mittee to  break  off  now  for  a  few  minutes,  and  allow  him  to  testify,  I 
would  esteem 'it  a  favor. 

Gideon  Hatses— Sworn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allbn.)  You  have  been  warden  of  the  Massachusetts 
state  prison  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    From  what  time  to  what  time— how  long  P 

A.    It  was  about  14  years ;  from  1858  to  1871,  December  7. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  had  you  under  your  charge  at  one  time  P 
What  was  the  average  at  that  time  P 

A.  The  average  was  650 ;  probably  2,000  different  prisoners  during 
the  period. 

Q.  What  system  of  discipline  did  you  find  in  existence  when  you  took 
charge  of  the  Massachusetts  state  prison  P      * 

A.  Up  to  the  time  I  took  charge  of  the  prison,  they  had  the  privilege 
of  using  the  lash.    The  law  permitted  them  to  use  it  up  to  that  time. 

Q.    Did  they  do  it  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  was  in  general  use  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  After  you  took  charge  of  the  prison,  what  change,  if  any,  did  you 
make  in  respect  to  discipline  P 

A.  I  did  away  with  the  lash  altogether.  It  Was  not  used  on  any 
occasion  during  the  14  years  I  was  there— nothing  but  solitary  confine- 
ment. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  discipline  during  this  14  years  without  the 
use  of  the  lash,  and  with  no  other  punishment  than  solitary  confinement  P 

A.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  state  my  opinion  about 
it.  I  can  only  give  you  the  highest  authority  in  the  country,  the  National 
Prison  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Wines  of  New  York  is  at  the  head.  In 
their  report,  after  visiting  all  the  prisons  in  the  States  and  Canadas,  they 
pronounced  it  to  be  in  point  of  discipline,  and  in  every  appointment,  at 
the  head  of  all  the  institutions  in  the  country.  That  has  been  their 
report. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  in  enforcing  order  or  discipline 
without  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  P 

A.    Never. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  conduct  of  the  convicts  after  the  use  of 
corporal  punishment  was  abolished  P 

A.  Well,  it  was,  perhaps,  all  that  any  one  could  expect  or  desire.  Per- 
haps not  what  we  could  desire,  but  we  had  no  trouble. 

Q.    What  is  your  opinion  in  the  government  of  an  institution  contain- 
ing from  300  to  400  boys  from  the  ages  of  12  to  21,  as  to  the  use  of 
corporal  punishment  P 
87 
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A.  I  should,  in  my  judgment,  think  they  could  be  governed  much 
better  without  it  than  with  it 

Q.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  have  upon  the  average  boy 
from  15  to  21  years  of  age,  to  remove  his  clothing,  from  his  waist  to  his 
stockings,  or  from  his  neck  to  his  stockings,  and  inflict  punishment  upon 
his  naked  person  with  a  sole-leather  strap  P 

A.    I  should  not  expect  the  boy  would  be  improved  by  it. 

Q.  What  effect,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  have  upon  a  boy  to  con- 
fine him  in  a  narrow  box  10^  inches  deep  and,  on  the  average,  15  inches 
in  width,  shutting  closely  upon  his  person,  for  an  average  of  ten  or 
twelve  hours  each  day  for  several  successive  days  P 

A.  Well,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  violation  of  any  rules  that  ever  took 
place  under  me,  where  I  should  want  to  resort  to  anjrihing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  effect,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  have  upon  a  boy  of  that 
age  and  character,  to  inflict  upon  him  as  a  punishment  a  stream  of  cold 
water  from  the  hose  P 

A.  My  answer  would  be  the  same.  I  do  not  believe,  myself,  in  punish- 
ments of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  have  upon  such  a  boy,  to 
confine  him  in  the  strait-jacket  with  a  strap  through  his  mouth,  budded 
back  of  his  head  in  the  nature  of  a  gag,  and  allowing  him  to  remain  in 
that  condition  12  hours  each  day  for  two  successive  days  P 

A.    Well,  I  can  hardly  contemplate,  sir,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  it 

Q.    Would  it  be  good,  in  your  judgment  P 

A.    No,  sir;  I  should  think  not 

Q..  (By  Mr.  Htde.)  How  long  did  you  keep  men  in  solitary  in  the 
state  prison  P    State  the  average  or  extreme  that' any  man  was  kept  there. 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  recollect  I  should  think  between  10  and 
12  days. 

Q.    What  was  your  solitary  P 

A.    It  was  one  of  the  ordinary  cells,  darkened. 

Q.    Thoroughly  darkened  P 

A.    Not  thoroughly  darkened. 

Q.    With  a  stone  fioor  P 

A.    A  stone  fioor. 

Q.    Stone  walls  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Iron-grated  doors,  darkened  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  there  in  there  for  the  prisoner  during  the  time  he  was 
in  solitary? 

A.  'there  was  a  board  for  him  to  sleep  upon,  a  blanket,  and' water  in 
his  bucket. 

Q.  Nothing  during  the  daytime  P  He  was  left  in  the  cell  with  noth- 
ing but  his  clothing  P 

A.    That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.    And  at  nig^t  a  board  was  slipped  in  for  him  to  sleep  upon  P 

A.    He  was  fed  on  bread  and  water  every  morning. 
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Q.  Now,  would  yon  recommend  that  kind  of  punishment  for  yonng 
menP 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  I  would. 

Q.  Is  it  not,  as  a  whole,  considered  to  be  the  severest  form  of  punish- 
ment practically  known  which  does  not  inflict  pain  and  injury  to  the 
flesh  P  Is  there  any  severer  punishment  that  you  know  of  to  break  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  than  to  put  him  in  solitary,  as  you  used  to  do  at  the  state 
prison  P  Do  you  know  of  anything  worse  than  that  to  crush  the  spirit 
of  a  man  P 

A.    He  can  be  crushed  much  quicker  by  the  lash. 

Q.  I  ask  if  ^Kcre  is  any  other  form  of  punishment  more  severe  to 
subdue  or  crush  a  man  in  his  spirit  or  will  than  solitary  P 

A.  But  they  are  not  obliged  to  remain  there ;  it  depends  upon  them- 
selves. 

Q.  No,  but  my  question  is,  if  you  know  of  any  other  form  of  human 
punishment, — of  course  I  do  not  speak  of  the  rack,  or  anything  that  may 
be  a'pplied  in  the  sense  of  severe  pain, — but  do  you  know  of  anything 
more  terrible  than  solitary  confinement  in  the  state  prison  P 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  between  that  and  the  infliction  of 
bodily  punishment  P 

Q.    Do  they  not  immediately  go  to  the  hospital  after  leaving  solitary  P 

A.    There  was  never  an  instance  while  I  was  there. 

Q.    I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  did  P 

A.  I  never  knew  of  such  an  instance  during  my  administration,  not 
one. 

Q.    Were  records  kept  of  the  men  who  went  into  solitary  P 

A.  A  record  was  kept  of  every  man  that  was  punished  or  repri- 
manded. 

Q.  Can  you  tell,  on  the  average,  how  many  men  you  had  in  solitary 
there  P 

A.  The  number  of  solitary  cells  was  ten ;  sometimes  they  would  be 
vacant  for  a  week  at  a  time. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    All  of  them  P 

A.  All  of  them.  Sometimes  they  were  full,  but  that  was  an  excep- 
tion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Well,  when  you  could  not  put  them  in  solitary, 
you  would  confine  them  in  the  other  cells  P  Suppose  you  had  your  cells 
all  full,  and  yon  had  occasion  to  punish  a  man  P 

A.    I  do  not  know  of  any  occasion  where  we  had  not  cells  enough. 

Q.    Now,  what  was  your  average  number  of  men  in  solitary  P 

A.    Well,  take  it  during  the  year,  it  might  be  three  or  four. 

Q.    Now,  what  were  men  put  in  solitary  for ;  what  class  of  offences  P 

A.  They  were  put  in  for  any  violation  of  the  rules.  There  are  rules 
laid  down,  and  every  man  has  them  in  his  cell,  printed. 

Q.    State  in  substance  what  they  were  P 

A.  One  of  them  was  for  talking.  They  were  liable  for  fighting,  or 
for  fihhiness,  or  for  almost  any  conceivable  violation  of  the  prison  rules. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  the  offence  of  talking  or  com- 
municating among  themselves  gave  them  opportunities  to  make  trouble, 
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and  tbat  there  would  need  to  be  regalations  even  in  regard  to  whisper- 
ing, which  would  not  be  found  necessary  in  the  ordinary  public  school  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  rule  was,  that  they  were  not  aUowed  to  communicate  with 
e^h  other  any  time  F 

A.    That  was  the  rule. 

Q.  Neither  when  they  were  together  nor  when  they  were  passing  in 
file? 

A.    In  any  way. 

Q.  When  they  came  to  chapel,  they  were  not  allowed  to  communicate. 
Now,  how  many  times  in  a  year  were  prisoners  allowed  to  communicate 
between  themselves  P 

A.    During  holidays,  some  three  or  four  occasions  during  the  year. 

Q.  Well,  there  were  some  three  or  four  occasions,  during  the  year, 
in  which  you  allowed  them,  under  the  charge  of  an  officer,  to  communi- 
cate freely  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  you  saw  any  communication,  or  chumming  together,  by 
any  particular  men  during  the  recreation,  did  you  ever  interrupt  it  or 
interfere  with  it  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Unless  they  got  to  fi^thig,  or  something  of  that  kind,  they  were 
allowed  to  do  what  they  pleased  P 

A.    What  they  pleased. 

Q.  Now,  about  your  work  there.  Of  course,  when  they  went  into  the 
shops,  they  were  under  the  care  of  officers,  but  what  work  did  you  have 
where  men  were  outside  P  For  example,  how  many  worked  out  of 
doors P 

A.  Well,  there  was  a  detail,  which  we  called  the  yard  gang,  of  some 
four  or  five. 

Q.    There  were  no  considerable  number  allowed  outside  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  means  were  used  to  take  care  of  the  yard  gang  P 

A.  There  was  an  officer  with  them,  but  they  were  men  who  had  but 
a  few  weeks  to  stay. 

Q.    Have  you  been  up  to  this  Westborough  school  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  there  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Allmi. 

Q.    Have  you  been  there  recently,  since  the  new  class  of  boys  came  in  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  the  old  professional 
when  he  is  caught  and  gets  into  prison  makes  one  of  the  best  prisoners  P 

A.    Usually  that  is  so. 

Q.  And  also  one  of  the  most  troublesome  class  of  prisoners  are  the 
young,  untamed  men  whose  life  has  just  commenced  P 

A.  They  would  be  more  likely  to  violate  ihe  rules  in  regard  to  matters 
of  talking,  and  that  kind,  than  the  older  men. 

Q.  And  more  inclined  to  test  the  character  of  the  institution,  and  the 
officers,  than  the  men  whose  lives  have  been  based  upon  the  cidonlatloD  of 
the  chances  of  this  thing,  fbr  a  series  of  years  P 
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A.    Tes,  sir.    I  hare  no  doubt  that  is  so. 

Q.  If  yon  had  sach  a  class  of  men,  it  would  require  strict  surveillanoe 
in  looking  after  them  for  the  first  few  months  of  their  imprisonment? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  discovered  any  particular  necessity  in 
r^ard  to  that  matter.  I  probably  had  more  of  that  class  under  me  than 
there  are  at  the  present  time.  The  law  which  we  passed  a  few  years 
ago,  which  prohibited  the  judges  from  sending  men  under  such  an  age, 
or  boys  under  such  an  age,  to  the  state  prison,  was  passed  since  I  left. 

Q.  A  prisoner  sent  to  the  prison  is  at  once  remanded  to  his  cell  after 
being  properly  provided  for  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  usually,  was  there  labor,  so  that  they  at  once  went  to  work, 
or  did  some  little  time  elapse  P 

A.    They  usually  went  to  work  within  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  Now,  how  long  before,  in  some  way  or  other,  they  would  come  up 
for  discipline  P    I  mean  those  who  came  there  for  the  first  time. 

A.  Well,  a  great  many  of  them  would  run  all  through  their  sentence. 
It  is  only  a  veiy  small  proportion  of  the  men  that  are  punished  there. 

Q.    Well,  is  it  the  same  men  punished  generally  over  and  over  P 

A.  It  was  frequently  the  case  that  men  of  that  class  would  be  more 
likely  to  get  into  punishment.  A  large  proportion,  probably  two-thirds 
of  the  convicts  that  go  to  prison,  are  not  punished  at  all. 

Q.    There  were  men  there  that  were  always  troublesome  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  who  would  be  repeating  their  offences  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  who  would  be  making  trouble  all  tfaroi^gh  their  sentences  P 

A.    There  are  always  men  of  that  class. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  a  man  was  sent  to  solitary  repeatedly  for  a  similar 
offence.  Suppose  a  man  was  sent  to  solitary  for  talking,  and  within  a 
month  you  had  occasion  to  send  him  again,  was  he  punished  for  the 
repetition  P 

A.  He  was  punished  for  talking,  but  although  he  might  violate  the 
rules  every  month  he  would  not  be  punished  for  more  than  two  days  at 
a  time. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  any  one  of  those  offences  where  he  knew  he  was 
violating  the  rules  of  the  prison  P 

A.  That  would  be  the  result,  unless  it  happened  he  had  assaulted  a 
convict 

Q.  What  I  mean  is,  the  repetition  of  it.  Was  he  punished  for  persist- 
ing in  it  P 

A.  Not  necessarily ;  when  he  came  in  there  the  first  day,  if  he  said  he 
was  ready  to  come  out  and  obey  the  rules,  we  let  him  come  out,  and  took 
his  word  for  it. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  you  never  found  a  man  whom  solitary  would  not  bring 
about  in  timeP 

A.  Well,  no ;  I  nev^r  found  a  man  but  who  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  was  willing  to  obey  the  rules. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    Do  you  think  the  same  punishments  used  at 
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the  state  prison  would  be  suited  to  the  Westborongfa  Reform  School  f 
The  same  methods  of  discipline  P 

A.    I  think,  snbstantiaUy,  the  same  discipline  might  be  adopted  there. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  boys  and  young  men  were  more  dis- 
posed to  Tiolate  the  roles  than  the  older  prisoners  P 

A.    Yes,  that  would  be  likely  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  Consequently,  what  would  be  called  a  petty  offence  at  Westborough 
would  be  a  more  serious  one  at  the  state  prison,  would  it  not  P 

A.  They  are  permitted  to  talk,  I  believe,  at  Westborough,  and  that 
would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  rule. 

Q.  Tou  understand  at  Westborough  the  boys  mingle  together  in  the 
yard  every  day  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  the  same  discipline  would  be  suitable  in  West- 
borough which  you  use  at  the  state  prison  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  or  discipline  of  a  similar  kind. 

Q.    Could  you  resort  to  the  same  methods  with  success  P 

A.  What  would  be  a  violation  of  rules  at  the  state  prison,  in  many 
cases,  would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  rules  at  Westborough.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  would  be  punished  for  at  Westborough ;  I  suppose  for 
fighting  or  insulting  officers  or  teachers,  or  attempting  to  escape. 

Q.  Well,  as  boys  are  more  liable  to  disobey  rules  than  older  men, 
whatever  the  rules  would  be,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  disobey  them, 
and  consequently,  there  would  be  more  occasion  to  administer  punish- 
ment in  some  form  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  do  you  think  the  same  method  would  be  adapted  to  each 
institution  P 

A.  I  think  so,  sir ;  but  I  think  a  very  great  improvement  could  be 
made  upon  that  I  am  a  very  great  believer  in  rewards,  rather  than  pun- 
ishments. 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  whether  or  not,  they  have'  a  system  of  rewards  in 
the  Westborough  institution  P 

A.  I  am  not,  sir.  I  think,  if  I  remember  correctly,  in  reading  the 
testimony  of  the  superintendent.  Col.  Shepherd,  the  other  day,  he  was 
speaking  of  taking  the  boys  out  to  cattle-shows,  and  other  places.  I 
think  he  said,  that  in  no  case  did  he  have  trouble  from  them,  and  that  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  conduct  I  think  that  system  would 
have  more  effect  in  governing  boys,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  haTe 
more  of  that,  and  less  of  whipping. 

Q.  The  trouble  seems  to  be,  that  they  have  this  system  of  rewards, 
and  all  these  privileges,  and  also  corporal  punishment  The  question  for 
us  to  decide,  is,  whether  we  can  get  along  without  the  punishments  P 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  his  system  of  rewards  is,  but  in  my  view  of 
the  case,  it  should  be  such  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  their 
confinement  there,  by  certain  marks  they  should  obtain  by  good  conduct, 
fbr  obeying  the  rules  and  for  improvement 

Q.    I  suppose;  it  is  claimed  by  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  that  i 
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it  not  for  this  system  of  rewards,  they  would  haye  corporal  punislmients 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  do  P 

A.    I  presume  that  would  be  put  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htde.)  Now,  at  the  state  prison,  when  a  man  goes  in 
there,  if  his  conduct  is  good,  there  is  a  percentage  of  reduction  of  sen- 
tence going  on  all  of  the  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  if  a  man  is  sentenced  for  ten  years,  and  his  behavior  is  good, 
how  long  does  he  remain  there  P 

A.  Eight  years  and  four  months.  He  gets  off  600  days,  or  five  days  a 
month.  That  is  like  a  savings  bank«— every  month  he  is  depositing  five 
days  to  his  credit,  but  for  any  misconduct  he  is  liable  to  lose  a  whole  or  a 
part  of  those  days. 

Q.  Now,  take  for  example,  a  man  who  goes  in  there  for  ten  years  and 
gets  off  five  days  a  month  for  good  conduct  Now,  suppose  he  got 
through  five  years  and  got  off  half  of  the  year  and  eight  months  and  then 
should  commit  some  serious  offence,  is  he  liable  to  lose  the  whole  of  itP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  question  of  what  benefit  he  shall  receive  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  officers  of  the  prison ;  that  is,  his  record  of  deportment  is  the  gauge 
of  his  credits  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  having  some  means  of  punishment  in  your 
hands,  you  had  solitary.  Now,  could  you  cany  on  the  prison  if  you  had 
the  power  of  punishment  taken  away  from  you  P 

A.  ,If  I  could  have  the  prison  according  to  my  ideas,  I  think  I  would 
have  no  punishments. 

Q.    What  is  your  idea  P 

A.  Well,  it  would  be  to  have  no  punishment  beyond  the  power  of 
adding  to  or  increasing  the  sentence. 

Q.    Would  you  abolish  the  solitary  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
'  Q.    But  you  would  increase  the  sentence  P 

A.    I  would  have  the  power  to  increase  the  sentence. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  quite  the  thin^fto  give  the  warden  of  the 
state  prison  the  right  to  extend  a  man^s  sentence  for  an  offence  for  which 
he  is  committed,  for  want  of  good  behavior  P 

A.    You  substantially  do  that  now. 

Q.    I  know,  but  you  never  go  beyond  what  the  court  says  P 

A.  It  is  substantially  the  same  thing.  I  understand  that  is  the  great 
objection  to  it,  but  that  is  my  idea ;  I  may  be  wrong. 

Q.  To  what  extent  would  you  give  the  warden  the  right  to  extend  a 
sentence  P 

A.  I  would  give  him  the  same  power  that  he  has  to  commute  the 
sentence.  I  would  give  him  power  to  add  in  just  the  same  ratio ;  that  is, 
if  he  had  power  to  commute  the  sentence  one  year  and  eight  months,  I 
would  give  him  the  power  to  add  the  same ;  that  is  my  idea. 

Q.    You  have  had  severe  cases  of  insubordination  P 

A.    Yes,  dr. 
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Q.    Toa  have  had  cases  that  reqnired  prompt  action  at  once,  J  suppose  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  here  is  a  man  who,  from  some  cause,  becomes  insubordinate 
in  a  Tiolent  sense.  What  would  you  do  when  you  met  with  such  a  case 
as  that  P  Here  is  a  prisoner  who  is  in  your  charge,  and  he  has  become 
insubordinate  in  a  violent  sense,  what  would  you  do  P 

A.  I  would  lock  him  up  in  his  own  cell ;  not  in  a  dark  cell,  but  in  his 
own  cell. 

Q.    Would  you  let  him  out  until  you  felt  it  was  safe  for  him  to  be  ontP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  take  that  man  and  put  him  into  a  cell,  or  would  you 
lock  him  up  in  his  own  cell  until  in  your  judgment  he  ought  to  be  let  outP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  does  that  differ  from  punishment  in  the  solitary,  with 
the  exception  that  he  is  under  restraint  P 

A.  Of  course  you  must  have  the  power  to  restrain  a  man ;  but  it  is  a 
very  great  difference,  I  think,  whether  a  man  is  confined  in  his  own  room, 
as  you  might  term  it,  or  whether  you  punish  him  in  a  punishment  cell, 
with  the  floor  he  has  to  sleep  upon,  and  bread  and  water. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  say,  your  idea  is  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  exhibited  a 
case  of  insubordination,  you  would  lock  him  up,  and  keep  him  until  in 
your  judgment  he  ought  to  be  let  out  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  every  day  he  was  there,  he  should  be  adding  to  his 
sentence. 

Q.  Now  take  another  thing.  Do  you  have  a  class  of  men  whom  you 
lock  up  in  cells  not  solitary ;  oases  in  which  you  think  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  have  them  in  the  shops  P 

A.    Occasionally  we  do  have  such  men. 

Q.  Were  there  men  who  for  a  long  period  of  time  were  kept  in  their 
cells  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  under  my  administration.  When  I  went  there,  I  found 
14  that  were  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  but  they  had  their  food  and 
everything. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanbobn.)    Then  it  was  not  solitary  confinement  P 

A.    They  were  not  ifl  the  punishment  cells,  but  in  cells  set  apart. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htds.)  Each  man  has  a  cell  allotted  to  him  when  he 
goes  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  is  spoken  of  as  his  cell  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  I  mean  is,  when  you  were  there,  were  there  not  men 
who  were  kept  a  long  time  in  their  own  cells  P 

A.  Never  in  their  own  cells.  We  had  larger  cells  where  we  used  to 
put  men  after  we  considered  them  dangerous  in  the  workshop.  Some- 
times a  man  would  exhibit  signs  of  insanity,  and  we  would  shut  him  up 
in  one  of  these  cells,  which  were  larger  than  the  others. 

Q.  Then  you  had,  beside  the  solitary  cells,  a  certain  number  of  cells 
where  you  could  lock  men  up  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Were  these  cells  used  ?     • 

A.    Occasionally. 

Q.    How  long  were  men  kept  in  there  P 

A.    Sometimes  two  weeks. 

Q.  Until,  in  the  judgment  of  the  warden,  they  could  be  allowed  to  go 
back? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  appose  a  man  exhibited  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  but  did 
not  proceed  very  far,  did  you  ever  keep  a  man  in  his  own  cell  during  the 
dayP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  escapes,  and  you  had  some,  I  suppose ;  what  was 
generally  done  with  escapes  ?  What  notice  w:is  taken  in  the  way  of  pun- 
ishing a  man  who  escaped  from  the  sfcite  prison  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  we  punished  a  man  unless  we  caught  him  in 
the  attempt ;  then  he  would  be  put  in  solitary.  But  if  he  was  brought 
back  he  was  never  punished  for  it,  except  the  additional  sentence  he 
received. 

Q.  It  was  an  offence  for  which  the  court  punished  him.  What  was 
the  additional  sentence  P 

A.    Usually  a  year. 

Q.  What  should  you  think  if  a  boy  ran  away  from  the  State  Reform 
School  and  was  brought  back  and  put  in  the  lodge  P  What  they  call  a 
lodge  there  is  an  ordinary  house  of  correction  cell ;  it  has  a  bed,  brick 
walls  and  an  iron  door.  As  a  means  of  punishment,  should  you  call  it 
severe  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  should  not  call  it  severe. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  a  winking  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  in  any  of 
these  penal  institutions  as  to  escapes,  and  not  much  notice  was  t£^en 
when  they  were  brought  back,  would  it  not  occasion  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  vigilance  in  regard  to  this  matter,  is  one  of  the  important 
matters  connected  with  these  institutions  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    I  suppose  you  always  had  a  percentage  of  one  plotting  to  escape  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  always. 

Q.  And  then  you  always  find  a  good  many  men  you  can  put  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in,  and  were  it  not  that  you  are  charged  with  these 
important  duties  you  would  allow  them  a  great  deal  more  liberty  than 
they  get  P 

A.  There  i^  a  percentage  of  prisoners  that  yon  feel  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  personally ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  is  another  percentage  you  never  dare  to  put  any  trust 
inP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Do  you  not  think  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence between  the  escape  of  a  prisoner,  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  for  a 
crime,  and  the  escape  of  a  boy  sent  to  the  Reform  School  P 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Quite  a  different  thing  ? 

A.    Quite  a  different  thing. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  a  fair  comparison,  then,  to  treat  them  in  the  same 
manner  P 

A.  No.  I  never  blamed  a  man  for  getting  away  from  the  state  prison, 
if  he  could. 

Q.  In  your  testimony,  I  think  you  stated  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
worst  criminals  were  the  best  prisoners  P 

A.  The  professional  criminals,— that  is  to  say,  the  English  burglar, 
the  English  bank  robber  and  old  men  that  make  it  a  profession,  or  pro- 
fessional men  who  take  the  chances  if  they  are  conyicted,  they  are  usually 
the  best  behaved. 

Q.  Now,  the  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  because  a  boy  or  a  man 
was  sentenced  for  the  crime  of  picking  pockets  or  burglary,  if  he  was 
young  in  years,  he  is  just  as  liable  to  behave  himself  in  prison  as  though 
he  was  40  or  60  years  old  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  really,  then,  it  does  not  make  much  difference  how  old  the 
prisoner  is  P 

A.  Well,  you  take  the  professional  man,  the  burglar— there  are  boys 
and  young  men  in  Boston  who  break  into  stores,  but  they  are  not  what 
you  call  professional  burglars.  There  are  a  great  many  that  are  sen- 
tenced for  burglary  that  are  boys  17  or  18  years  old. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference,  in  your  judgment,  between  a  pris- 
oner who  had  committed  a  crime  when  he  was  20  and  another  who  had 
committed  the  same  crime  when  he  was  40  P  What  would  be  the  differ- 
ence in  the  management  P 

A.    No  difference. 

Q.  Then,  really,  the  argument  does  not  apply,  that  the  young  boys  are 
hardest  to  manage  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  my  mind.  There  are  violations  of  the  prison  rules 
that  boys  are  more  likely  to  commit  than  men.  Take  the  matter  of  fool- 
ing or  playing  tricks  upon  one  another.  Boys  of  16  or  17  are  more  liable 
to  be  engaged  in  anything  of  that  kind  than  older  men,  and,  therefore, 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  punished.  I  think  one  very  important  matter 
in  our  discipline  is,  that  it  should  bo  directed  by  the  head  of  the  institution. 
Now,  if  a  convict  violates  any  of  the  prison  rules,  the  officer  who  has 
charge  of  the  convict  at  night,  when  they  are  locked  up,  refers  this  mat- 
ter to  the  head  of  the  prison,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  He  reports  to  the 
deputy  warden  any  violation  of  the  rule,  and  if  the  deputy  warden  is  not 
present,  then  to  the  warden,  and  they  have  to  decide  whether  he  shall  be 
punished  or  not,  and  the  officer  has  nothing  to  do  but  report  him. 

Q.  Should  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  give  the  authority  to  punish 
to  all  the  subordinate  officers  in  any  institution  P 

A.  I  should  think  not,  sir.  I  think  it  is  a  very  delicate  matter  for  even 
the  head  of  the  institution  to  manage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  Your  discipline  is  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  at 
the  house  of  correction  at  South  Boston  P 
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A.    The  same. 

Q.  If  the  law  allowed  youths  nnder  the  age  of  17  to  be  sentenced  to 
the  state  prison,  they  would  receive  the  same  discipline  that  the  older 
prisoners  received  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  The  law  does  allow  boys  to  be  sent  to  the  house  of 
correction  at  the  age  of  17,  and  they  are  even  sent  to  the  state  prison. 

Mr.  Train.  I  asked  him  if  they  would  receive  the  same  discipline  if 
they  were  sent  there  P 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gilbert.)  How  often  were  prisoners  fed  while  in  soli- 
tary confinement  P 

A.    Once  a  day. 

Q.    Once  in  24  hours  P 

A.    Once  in  24  hours. 

Q.    And  that  on  bread  and  water  P 

A.  They  had  such  a  quantity  of  bread  and  water ;  the  water  they  had 
plenty  of. 

Q.    But  it  was  bread  and  water  once  in  24  hours  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    How  much  did  they  have  P 

A.    It  was  a  short  allowance ;  they  would  not  get  fat  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Was  the  water  ever  administered  through  a 
two-inch  hose  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  last  showering  occurred  years  ago.  We  used  to  have 
the  shower-bath  in  Charlestown.  The  last  man  that  was  ordered  to  bo 
showered  by  the  warden,  killed  the  warden  before  night.  That  was 
Warden  Lincoln. 

Q.    There  was  no  showering  after  that  P 

A.    There  was  no  showering  after  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  What  would  you  say  of  the  severity  of  a  show- 
ering by  the  use  of  a  stream  of  cold  water  from  the  hydrant? 

A.  Well,  I  should  judge  it  would  be  extremely  unpleasant,  especially 
in  a  cold  day. 

Q.    Well,  as  to  the  severity  of  it  P 

A.    I  should  prefer  the  water  to  the  strap. 

Mr.  Train  (To  Mr.  Allen).    Was  that  what  you  meant  to  ask  ? 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  your  real  opinion  of  the  effect  of  a  stream  of  cold 
water  from  a  hydrant  through  an  inch  nozzle  and  a  two-inch  pipe,  used 
for  extinguishing  fire  P 

A.  I  do  not  f^ink,  unless  it  was  very  cold  weather,  that  it  would  be 
extremely  severe ;  but  it  would  be  a  method  of  punishment  I  should  not 
fancy  myself.  It  would  be  more  likely  to  irritate  the  boys,  I  think,  than 
to  improve  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  Which,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  most 
serious :  to  shower  a  person  by  letting  the  water  drop  upon  his  head,  or 
to  play  it  upon  him  through  an  inch  nozzle  P 

A.  The  shower-bath  would  be  the  most  severe.  The  shower-bath  is 
terrible. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    Were  you  ever  assaulted  in  prison  P 
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No,  sir.    During  the  14  years  that  I  was  there  I  never  received  a 
ipectfnl  word  from  any  convict. 

To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  P 

I  don^t  know,  I  am  sure. 

Did  you  ever  feel  in  fear  of  assault  P 

Never,  sir. 

Tou  were  constantly  among  them  P 

Always. 

At  all  hours  P 

At  all  hours  and  at  all  times. 

Frequently,  when  they  were  in  the  yard,  withoui 

Tes,  sir ;  and  on  no  occasion  during  any  time 
[lere  a  man  reported  for  any  misconduct  or  for  ai 

How  many  of  your  officers  were  assaulted  by  pi 
there? 

None.  Mr.  Wood  was  assaulted  by  a  prisoner  v 
sane  man. 

Such  a  system  as  you  have  described,  of  conduct 
lunishments,  could  not  be  carried  on  except  bj 
rs? 

No,  sir. 

Did  you  have  such  officers  while  you  were  there  I 

Well,  I  had  good  officers,  but  none  to  whom  I  sh 
Miction  or  decision  of  punishments. 

Did  any  of  your  officers  ever  knock  down  a  prisi 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

If  an  officer  had  knocked  down  a  prisoner,  what 
bakeiiP 

Well,  it  would  depend  upon  the  cause  of  it,  whel 
3e. 

Htde.    He  not  being  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  Mr.  IS 

Hatnes.  He  would  have  been  discharged  imn 
id  used 'improper  language  to  a  convict,  for  thj 
been  discharged. 

(By  Mr.  Prescott.)  How  many  prisoners  did 
jharge  P    What  was  the  average  number  ? 

I  should  judge  about  550,  taking  it  all  through. 

How  long,  on  the  average,  were  prisoners  confin 
I  should  think  some  two  or  three  days ;  they  \i 
out  whenever  they  were  punished.  They  had  on 
Y  warden  or  myself,  and  if  they  made  the  proper 
J,  that  they  were  willing  to  come  out  and  go  to  ^ 
elves,  they  were  always  permitted  to  come  out. 

(By  Mr.  Allen.)  So  that  the  time  of  their  conf 
ly  upon  themselves? 

Entirely  upon  themselves ;  and  they  knew  that  ctp 
J  to  their  seutence. 

(By  Mr.  Prescott.)    When  they  were  kept  in  so 
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in  iheir  cells  for  a  nambcr  of  days  or  weeks  in  sacoession,  were  they 
allowed  their  clothing  during  the  time  ? 

A.    O  yes,  sir ;  the  same  as  if  at  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  severe  corporal  punishment  would  be  a  fruitfcd  cause 
of  assault  upon  officers  P 

A.    I  should  think  that  would  be  the  consequence. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  corporal  punishment  was  abolished 
while  you  were  there  P 

A.  When  I  went  there  a  law  was  in  existence  which  allowed  us  to 
use  corporal  punishment,  but  it  was  never  used ;  and  some  years  after  I 
went  there  it  was  finally  abolished;  I  think  on  the  revision  of  the 
statutes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  many  cases  of  assaults  upon  officers  while  you  were 
there  ? . 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  best  authorities  on  prison  discipline 
being  against  corporal  punishment ;  what  authority  is  that  P 

A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  said  it  in  that  way.  I  said,  in  speaking  of  the 
state  prison  and  the  punishments  we  had  there,  that  the  National  Prison 
Association  of  New  York,  in  their  report,  said  that  it  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  list. 

Q.    Have  you  visited  many  prisons  in  this  and  other  countries  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Q.  Well,  is  the  tendency  of  things,  so  far  as  you  are  enabled  to  judge, 
toward  the  entire  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in  prison  and  reform- 
atory institutions? 

A.    I  am  very  positive  upon  that  point. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  age,  in  this  country  and  in 
other  countries,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  Oh,  it  is  used  in  many  prisons.  It  has  been  abolished  in  New  York, 
I  believe,  by  statute. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)     How  do  you  find  it  in  Europe  P 

A.  I  never  knew  of  any  flogging  there.  There  has  been  recently, 
within  a  few  years,  a  law  that  for  certain  crimes  the  judge  shall  sentence 
the  convict  to  receive  such  a  number  of  stripes  in  addition  to  the  sen- 
tence ;  but  in  the  matter  of  discii}line,  I  found  no  case  where  they  used 
corporal  punishment. 

Q.  What  would  you  judge  would  be  the  state  of  things  in  a  reforma- 
tory institution  where  boys  from  17  to  20  years  of  age  were  frequently 
punished  severely  by  corporal  punishment  P 

A.  I  should  expect  the  boys  would  not  be  improved,  and  I  should  ex- 
pect tliey  would  have  a  great  deal  of  punishing  to  do. 

Q.  Should  you  suppose  they  would  be  continually  in  a  mutinous  and 
rebellious  spirit  P 

A.    That  would  be  likely  to  grow  out  of  it,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Here  seems  to  be  an  opinion  given  by  the  attorney-general, 
which  may  as  well  be  put  in  at  this  time  as  at  any  other,  on  the  authority 
of  the  trustees  to  authorize  punishments  of  the  boys  of  the  Reform  School. 
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^  I  have  been  looking  over  the  records  of  pnnishment,  and  I  find  them 

quite  deficient.    I  suppose  they  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 
^  The  CnAiRiTAN.    I  could  not  answer ;  they  have  been  back  and  forth 

'  from  one  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Allen.  Before  the  cross-examination  begins,  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  the  record  of  punishments  since  the  rule  which  Colonel  Shepherd  has 
mentioned  this  morning  has  been  in  force,  putting  the  punishments  in  a 
few  hands,  or  were  they  submitted  the  other  day  P 

Mr.  Hyde.    It  was  submitted  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  here.  We  would 
like  to  see  how  much  the  punishments  have  increased  or  diminished. 

The  Chairman.    You  may  go  on,  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Hyde.  This  is  a  letter  published  at  some  time,  which  speaks  of 
the  authority  of  the  trustees  to  authorize  punishments.  You  had  better 
read  it,  Colonel  Shepherd. 

Mr.  Shepoerd  [reads]  : — 

Boston,  7  Corax  Squarb,  March  20, 1876. 

Gentlemen  :— In  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  March  16, 1  am  of  opinion 
that  the  trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School  may  authorize  the  superin- 
tendent, or  any  of  the  subordinate  oflScers,  to  administer  corporal  punish- 
ment, when  it  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  strict  discipline  in  the 
school.  The  right  to  administer  corporal  punishment  is  vested  in  the 
parents  of  a  minor  to  accomplish  the  better  education  of  the  child.  That 
right  may  be  delegated  by  the  parents  to  the  ^tutor  or  instructor  of  the 
child ;  that  right  may  also  be  transferred  from  the  parents  to  another  for 
any  suflSciont  reason,  and  whenever  a  parent  is  deprived  by  tlio  law  of  Uie 
right  of  education,  and  when  the  right  and  duty  of  education  is  by  the 
law  cast  upon  another,  then,  ez  re  termini,  the  right  to  administer  corporal 
punishment  is  transferred  from  the  parent,  and  vested  in  that  other. 
That  such  is  the  effect  of  a  commitment  to  the  Reform  School,  is  apparent 
from  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  and  from  the  provision  of  Gen.  Sta.  c. 
76,  §§  4,  .5,  and  27. 

In  answer  to  your  second  inquiry,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  boy  who  has 
been  committed  to  the  school  remains  under  the  control  of  the  trustees 
until  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  is  sooner  discharged  by  the 
trustees ;  that  a  sentence  confining  a  boy  for  a  part  of  this  time  suspends, 
pro  tanto,  the  control  of  the  trustee,  but  does  not  in  any  way  end  it. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  Gen.  Sts.  c.  14,  §§  17-29 ;  St. 
l8;)-2,  c.  223,  §  12 ;  St.  1860,  c.  264,  §  3 ;  Gen.  Sts.  c.  15,  §  17 ;  c.  177,  §  2; 
c.  57,  §  9;  c.  58,  §  8  (St.  1871,  c.  297)  ;  c.  59,  §  U  ;  c.  141 ;  and  St.  1874,  c 
372,  §  8 ;  these  statutes  prescribe  my  duties  as  attorney-general,  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  these  are  all  the  provisions  on  that  subject.  The  pro- 
priety of  my  giving  official  opinions  to  other  oflScers,  than  lliosc  mentioned 
therein,  may  be  questionable ;  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  seems  clear. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  R.  Train. 

Mr.  Davis.    I  suppose  that  is  simply  a  matter  of  right  under  the  law. 
The  Chairman.    What  was  the  point  of  putting  that  in  ? 
Mr.  Hyde.    It  was  merely  to  show  that  the  question  had  been  asked. 
I  did  not  know  but  that  some  question  might  be  asked  in  regard  to  it. 

Colonel  Shepherd — Continued. 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)     I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  trustees  have 
taken  any  action  on  the  opinion  of   the  attorney-general.     Did  thej 
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aathorize  you,  or  any  of  the  subordinate  officers,  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  ? 

A.    It  was  not  necessary. 

Q.    Why  not  P 

A.  Because  the  trustees  had  already  provided  for  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment. 

Q,    Is  that  on  your  records  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Authorizing  every  officer  to  inflict  it? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  so  understand  it.  They  provided  that  corporal 
punishment  might  be  inflicted,  and  did  not  designate  what  officers  should 
administer  it.    I  thiuk  there  is  a  by-law  that  covers  it. 

Q,  (By  tlie  Chairman.)  I  believe  you  stated,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion, that  the  trustees  knew  who  punished  in  the  institution  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  of  the  punishments  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  were  speaking  of  punishments  by  water;  you  said  your  judg- 
ment was  that  from  5  to  15  minutes  was  the  longest  time  water  had  been 
applied  ? 

A.  I  wish  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  use  of  the  garden  and  the 
fire  hose.  I  should  say  that  water  from  the  large  hose  was  applied  from 
8  to  5  minutes,  and  from  the  garden-hose  from  6  to  15  minutes. 

Q.    Do  you  think  of  any  case  where  it  was  applied  for  half  an  hour  P 

A.    I  was  not  present  at  any  such  punishment, 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  ever  was  applied  that  length  of  time,  or  have  you 
any  means  of  knowing, one  way  or  the  other? 

A.  I  understood  that  the  Gaboon  boy  had  the  water  applied  to  him 
several  minutes.  The  boy  was  defiant,  and  encouraged  the  officers  to  put 
it  on.  I  think  that  Mr.  Phillips  testified  in  that  case.  He  was  present 
when  the  water  was  administered,  and  advised  the  officer  to  give  the  boy 
more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Was  Mr.  Phillips's  conduct  approved  by  the 
superintendent  P 

A.  The  superintendent  was  not  on  the  premises,  and  the  by-laws  made 
it  the  duty  of  the  assistant  superintendent  to  perfoim  the  duties  of  the 
superintendent  in  his  absence. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  over  really  disapproved  the  course  of  Mr. 
Phillips  in  that  case  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ever  had  any  conversation  with  him  on 
that  point. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  I  will  cover  the  whole  ground.  Did  you  approve  or 
disapprove  Mr.  Phillips's  management  as  assistant  superintendent,  as  a 
whole  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  did  you  disapprove  ?  # 

A.  Previous  to  the  meeting  in  January,  1877,  I  called  Mr.  Phillips 
into  the  superintendent's  office,  and  had  a  talk  with  him.  I  spoke  to  him 
in  this  way :  ''  Mr.  Phillips,  you  have  been  here  six  months,  and  yoa 
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know  something  of  the  duties  of  assistant  superintendent.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  you  feel  about  it,  and  whether  you  could  control  your 
officers  and  boys  in  this  reformatory  department,  or  whether  you  would 
find  difficulty  ?  ^^  Mr.  Phillips  replied  he  thought  he  could  get  along 
successfully.  He  said  the  officers,  as  a  general  thing,  would  support  him, 
unless  it  might  be  Mr.  Wheatley.  I  asked  Mr.  Phillips  how  he  should 
act  in  case  of  a  disturbance,  and  he  replied  he  could  not  tell ;  it  would 
depend  very  much  on  what  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  was ;  then  I 
asked  him  what  he  would  do  in'  a  similar  case  to  that  of  Crowley's. 
Shall  I  state  Crowley's  case  P 

The  Chaikman.    Yes,  sir. 

Witness.    I  told  about  it  the  other  day. 

The  CuAiRBiAN.  Well,  you  need  not  go  into  it  particularly,  but  you 
may  briefly  allude  to  it. 

Witness.  Mr.  Phillips  replied,  if  a  boy  like  Crowley  was  up  in  a 
corner  with  a  vessel  in  each  hand,  he  would  do  just  as  I  did.  He  would 
order  the  other  officers  to  leave  the  room,  and^he  would  go  up  and  take 
him  down.  I  had  to  smile,  because  Mr.  Phillips  was  placed  in  that  posi- 
tion, and  he  and  four  officers  were  kept  at  bay  by  this  boy,  until  I  went  in 
and  asked  them  to  leave  the  room,  and  went  up  and  took  the  boy  down 
without  any  violence  or  force ;  I  told  him  I  wanted  him  to  come  down, 
and  he  went  with  me.  Mr.  Phillips  and  I  then  left  the  superintendent's 
room,  and  passed  through  the  sloeping-hall.  In  passing  through  the  hall, 
he  said,  "  What  am  I  to  infer  from  tliis  talk  P  "  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  Mr. 
Phillips,  I  do  not  know  as  I  am  prepared  to  say,  but  the  trustees  are  going 
to  meet,  and  they  will  probably  ask  me  certain  questions,  and  I  wish  to 
be  prepared  to  answer  them.  My  object  was  simply  to  find  out  how  you 
felt  in  the  matter."  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Phillips,  "  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say  in  this  matter."  I  did  not  say  anything  more  to  him  about  it,  but  in 
a  few  days  afterwards  he  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  trustees.  The 
trustees  had  their  meeting,  and  sent  for  me ;  they  asked  me  about  Mr. 
Phillips,  if  I  thought  it  was  advisable  to  retain  him,  and  I  aiid  no ;  that 
I  would  rather  do  the  work  alone,  than  be  continually  supporting  a  weak 
man.  The  result  was  they  accepted  his  resignation,  and  arrangements 
were  made  that  ho  should  leave  the  institution  the  loth  of  January.  The 
riot  occurred  on  the  12th,  and  as  I  had  more  to  do  than  I  could  possibly 
handle,  I  asked  him  if  ho  would  remain,  and  he  said  ho  would  until  after 
the  court  cases  were  settled — I  mean  the  cases  of  those  boys  which  were 
presented  to  the  grand  jury  of  Worcester  County.  Mr.  Phillips  remained 
until  the  early  part  of  February,  I  think ;  I  am  not  sure  about  the  day  he 
left,  but  I  think  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  February.  He  loft  the  day  he 
appeared  before  the  Committee,  when  they  had  their  first  investigation. 
I  could  testify  from  my  diary,  and  give  you  the  exact  date. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  have  it  there  conveniently,  you  may  refer 
to  it 

Mr.  %AJ^ORN.  I  do  not  see  Dr.  Harvey  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  atip- 
pose  he  will  be  here  the  next  day. 

The  Chaibman.    He  was  to  be  here  to-day. 
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Mr.  Htde.  We  will  try  to  give  you  that  one  desire  of  your  liliB  before 
this  hearing  closes. 

The  Chairmak.  We  have  got  as  much  as  we  wa^t  to  attend  to  with- 
out going  into  that. 

Witness.  Mr.  Phillips  left  the  institution  on  the  morning  of 
February  8th.  Dr.  Harrey  gave  me  a  message  this  morning  that  he 
should  not  be  here  because  he  had  been  called  to  make  a  post-mortem 
examination. 

Mr.  Htde.  It  was  not  so  much  Mr.  Sanbom^s  desire  to  haye  him 
here  as  it  was  to  again  call  for  him. 

Witness.  He  called  upon  me  this  morning,  and  asked  me  to 
give  you  that  information. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  want  to  ask  you,  whether  in  your  opinion, 
after  the  occupation  of  the  new  part,  there  can  be  a  decided  change  in 
the  method  of  discipline  in  the  institution  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  were  to  remain  at  the  school,  I  should  not  anticipate 
any  trouble  whatever.  1  feel  that  when  that  bad  element  is  removed 
from  the  reformatory  department,  both  sides  will  work  together  well. 
The  difficulty  at  Westborough  is  this :  these  large  boys  require  to  be 
worked  down.  As  it  is  now,  they  work  but  6f  hours  per  day.  They 
really  ought  to  work  from  8  to  9  hours,  and  be  under  discipline  approximat- 
ing that  of  the  house  of  correction.  As  it  is  now,  these  boys  assemble  in  the 
yard  and  they  play  there  two  and  three  hours  in  a  day,  and  a  portion  of 
them  spend  their  time  in  plotting  and  scheming.  It  has  been  stated 
during  this  investigation  that  as  the  result  of  their  plotting  and  schem- 
ing officers  have  been  assaulted ;  and  when  they  were  playing  base-ball 
the  club  was  used  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  officer  in  attendance. 
Now,  if  you  will  notice,  in  the  house  of  correction  or  the  state  prison, 
when  an  officer  is  assaulted  it  is  generally  confined  to  one  man,  and  in 
many  cases  one  of  the  prisoners  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  officer 
assaulted.  At  Westborough,  if  we  have  any  plotting  or  scheming, 
there  are  all  the  way  from  5  to  10  or  a  dozen  boys  implicated.  Now,  if 
we  had  not  the  other  boys  there  in  the  yard  to  plot  and  create  mischief, 
we  should  not  have  much  trouble.  The  little  boys,  or  the  milder  class 
of  boys,  we  could  handle  easier ;  we  could  take  them  right  out  and  deal 
with  them  in  the  proper  way.  But  these  older  boys  are  scheming  and 
making  trouble  for  us.  If  they  were  put  into  this  correctional  part,  and 
treated  as  we  have  described,!  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  you  would  not  use  corporal  punishment  with 
the  larger  class  in  the  new  part  ? 

A.    I  should  be  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  to  use  it  with  the  younger  boys  in 
the  reformatory  part  P 

A.  Well,  it  would  be  well  occasionally ;  it  might  be  necessary.  I  do 
not  approve  of  corporal  punishment  I  have  no  liking  for  it;  it  is  an 
unpleasant  duty  for  me  to  perform,  but  I  have  been  compelled  to  do  it 

Q.    You  mean  that  you  could  not  maintain  disciplina  without  it  P 

A.    Yes,  sir.    And  then,  when  you  get  6  or  6  boys  into  trouble,  how  are 
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ig  to  dispose  of  them  P    Yoa  cannot  put  them  all  in  the  box,  and 

ist  be  a  division  of  punishment. 

By  Mr.  Prescott.)    How  many  dormitories  have  you  there  P 

Je  have  about  100. 

do  not  mean  in  the  new  part    I  mean  in  the  old  part 

erhaps  130. 

hose  you  have  had  for  some  years  P 

es,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman.)    You  have  seen  the  bill  which  Mr.  Allen 

led  in  the  House,  or  know  what  it  is,  do  you  P 

es,  sir. 

he  first  section  of  this  bill  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  pun- 
any  manner  except  that  prescribed  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

rou  approve  of  that  section  P 

es,  sir. 

nd  the  second  section  provides  with  reference  to  the  record ;  a 

hall  be  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  superintendent  of  every  pun- 
inflicted  upon  any  inmate  thereof,  giving  the  date,  cause,  kind 

mt  of  the  punishment  in  full,  and  by  whom  and  by  whose  orders 

9  is  inflicted.    Would  you  approve  of  that  P 

es,  sir.  « 

'he  third  section  provides  that  any  officer  or  employ^  of  the  insti- 

ho  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  inune- 

iischarged  from  his  office  or  employment,  and  shall  be  fined  not 

1  $25  nor  more  than  $500,  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 

both.    How  does  that  third  section  strike  you  P 

ITell,  all  that  appears  after  the  word  employment,  I  should  favor 

out. 

'hat  is,  you  would  favor  the  discharge  of  any  officer  at  once  who 

dolate  the  law  P 

68,  sir. 

Lod  the  matter  of  fine  and  imprisonments  you  would  differ  from  P 

es,  sir. 

ANBORN.    I  would  like  to  inquire  why  he  thinks  a  direct  violation 

aw  of  the  State  should  only  be  punished  by  a  discharge  from 

Itde.    That  is  a  question  we  will  have  some  discussion  on,  I 

By  the  Chairman.)    I  was  going  to  ask  one  other  question.    Do 
ik  a  change  in  the  law,  limiting  the  age  at  which  they  can  be  sent 
14  years,  would  be  an  improvement  ? 
Tes,  sir ;  decidedly  so. 

Veil,  do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  the  recommendation 
rustees,  that  boys  should  not  be  sentenced  there  beyond  the  age 
They  are  now  sentenced  during  their  minority.  In  that  case,  you 
lavd  no  boys  over  18  in  the  institution  P 

Veil,  sir,  it  wpuld  be  better  for  the  school,  but  how  are  these  boys 
o  be  taken  care  of  P  You  would  have  to  erect  a  prison  for  boys, 
them  to  the  house  of  correction. 
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Q.  Well,  yon  now  hear  it  is  stated  that  the  Reform  School  is  Dot  a 
proper  place  for  the  imprisonment  of  boys  18  years  old  and  oyer ;  and  if 
it  is  an  improper  place  for  boys,  they  ought  not  to  be  there  P 

A.  That  is  true,  but  can  legislation  be  had  to  relieve  this  condition  of 
things? 

Q.  A  law  can  be  framed  that  boys  shall  not  be  sentenced  to  the 
Reform  School  to  remain  after  they  are  18  years  old.  The  question  is, 
Whether  in  your  opinion,  with  that  in  place  of  the  present  law,  the 
Reform  School  would  be  the  gainer  by  it  P 

A.    Decidedly  so. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  boys  themselves  to  real- 
ize that  they  are  to  remain  in  the  institution,  not  during  their  minority, 
but  until  they  are  18  years  old  P 

A.  The  boys  would  see  the  end  of  their  term  of  detention  there  at  18* 
That  would  make  them  much  more  contented,  and  more  willing  to  obey 
the  rules  of  the  school  than  under  the  present  law,  where  they  are 
detained  until  they  are  21.  The  majority  of  boys  that  give  us  trouble 
are  those  that  have  been  out  on  probation  and  have  been  returned  to  the 
school.  When  they  return  they  feel  that  they  are  going  to  remain,  or  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  remain,  until  they  are  21.  Out  of  the  13  boys 
transferred  to  the  house  of  correction  in  Worcester,  I  believe  seven  were 
sent  back  to  Westborough  for  a  second  time,  or  were  returned  for  bad 
conduct. 

Mr.  Allen.    May  I  ask  the  witness  a  question  upon  this  point  P 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  ask  him  one  more  question ;  perhaps  it  is 
the  same  question  you  wish  to  ask. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  you  think  of 
the  plan  that  a  boy*s  sentence  should  be  shortened  in  proportion  to  his 
behavior  P 

A.  I  t£ink  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  I  believe  in  placing  hope 
before  every  person  that  is  held  under  restraint,  whether  he  is  boy,  man 
or  woman. 

Q.  Now,  I  have  asked  you  concerning  the  three  changes  recommended 
by  Mr.  Allen  in  his  bill,  the  two  recommended  by  the  trustees,  and  one 
other  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Haynes ;  which,  in  your  judgment,  do  you  think 
would  be  beneficial  to  legislation  P 

A.    Pardon  me,— I  did  not  understand  your  question. 

Q.  I  say,  I  have  now  asked  you  with  reference  to  changes  in  the  law 
which  you  think  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  institution ;  that  is,  the  three 
provided  for  by  Mr.  Allen  in  his  bill,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  clause 
which  you  do  not  fully  approve  of,  you  think  they  would  be  an  improve- 
ment P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  think,  further,  that  the  recommendations  of  the  trustees, 
that  the  boys  should  not  be  sent  there  after  they  are  14  years  of  age,  and 
their  sentences  should  not  be  extended  beyond  the  age  of  18,  you  think 
these  would  be  an  improvement  P 

A-    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And,  still  further,  you  think  it  would  be  an  improyement  to  shorten 
their  sentence  in  proportion  to  their  behavior  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  permit  me  to  add,  that  the  trustees  now  require  a  boy 
to  be  released  on  probation.  The  uniform  sentence  of  the  court  is  during 
minority,  but  the  boy  that  enters  there  at  14  or  15  is  not  obliged  to  stay 
there. 

The  Chaibman.    I  understand  that,  but  it  holds  over  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dayis.)  I  would  like  to  ask  Colonel  Shepherd  if  he  in- 
tends to  testify  that  the  uniform  sentence  of  the  court  is  during  their 
minority  P 

A.    NowP    Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  In  case  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
trustees  should  be  adopted,  that  boys  shall  not  be  sent  there  after  they 
are  14  or  15,  it  would  give  them  a  maximum  of  6  or  7  years.  What 
would  you  say  to  sentencing  them  until  they  are  18,  and  allowing  10  or  15 
days^  time  from  their  sentence,  each  month,  for  perfectly  good  behavior, 
so  that  boys  sentenced  there  could  shorten  their  stay  by  behaving  well, 
and  if  they  conducted  themselves  badly  they  would  extend  their  sentence, 
thus  giving  them  courage,  by  this  monthly  diminution  of  sentence,  to 
behave  well  P 

A.  It  might  work  well ;  but  it  is  a  long  distance  for  a  boy  to  look,  from 
14  to  21.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  an  alternative  sentence  could 
be  fixed  legally  to  send  to  the  house  of  correction  until  21,  and  fliat  it 
would  be  a  great  help  to  the  school. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  boys  of  14  and  under  were  allowed  one-half  of  their 
time  to  be  diminished  for  every  month  of  good  behavior ;  that  is,  a  dis- 
count of  15  days  from  every  month  of  good  behavior,  this  would  let  diem 
out  at  17  or  18.    How  would  that  answer,  in  your  judgment  P 

A.    I  should  think  it  might  work  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  I  have  only  one  question,  and  it  is  this :  In 
Colonel  Shepherd^s  testimony  relative  to  the  transfer  to  the  new  part,  he 
said,  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the  bad  element  now  among  the  boys,  and  have 
it  transferred  to  the  new  part,  he  thought  he  could  get  along  pretty 
nicely.  I  wanted  to  inquire  how  many  boys  there  were  that  belonged  to 
that  department. 

A.  I  think  from  80  to  50  might  be  taken  out  under  the  head  of  incor- 
rigible. 

Q.    Well,  how  many  do  you  propose  to  take  outP 

A.  I  should  take  them  out  gradually.  I  should  not  think  it  advisable 
to  transfer  30  boys  in  one  day.  I  should  take  them  out  in  small  detach- 
ments of  from  two  to  five. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  You  have  been  there  some  three  or  four 
years  P 

A.    Four  years  next  May. 

Q.    Well,  the  bad  boys  have  accumulated  in  the  institution,  have  they  f 

A.  Well,  perhaps  a  little;  but  we  have  always  had  more  or  less 
trouble.  In  1874  I  invited  the  committee  on  prisons  to  visit  the  school, 
with  a  view  to  better  accommodations.  At  that  time  there  was  a  jail  in 
Greenfield  capable  of  acconmiodating  some  35  prisoners,  and  the  average 
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number  of  inmates  for  the  year  previous  had  been  five.  My  idea  was  to 
make  that  a  branch  of  the  State  Reform  School,  or  to  have  thede  boys 
transferred.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 
I  ain  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  done  oflBLcially,  but  Mr.  Hill,  of  the 
committee  on  prisons,  was  very  much  interested  in  it,  and  took  me  into 
the  room  occupied  by  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  and  they  said  it 
could  not  be  done  legally — the  transfer  of  the  boys  to  this  place,  or 
making  it  a  branch  of  the  Reform  School. 

Q.  Well,  have  not  these  bad  boys,  who  have  been  accimiulating  here, 
been  growing  harder  and  harder  to  manage  P 

A.    Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  And  has  not  the  power  during  the  past  year  been  more  largely  in 
their  hands  P 

A.  From  November  to  January  it  has  increased,  but  the  six  months 
prior  to  that  I  considered  the  institution  was  in  a  pretty  good  state. 

Q.  Was  it  in  as  good  a  state  as  at  any  other  time  since  you  have  been 
there  P 

A.    I  so  considered  it. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  will  not  pursue  the  question  any  further. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aixen.)  Will  you  give  me  the  names  and  employment 
of  all  the  officers  of  the  school  during  the  year  1876,  commencing  with 
the  superintepdent  as  one.  I  desire  to  get  the  names  of  all  who  are  au- 
thorized to  inflict  punishment.  The  superintendent  is  one ;  the  assistant 
superintendent  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  clerk  P 

A.    Well,  he  has  done  it  occasionally,  but  very  seldom. 

Q.    He  did  it  with  your  consent.    Mr.  Wheatley  P 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Mr.  Flint? 

A.  When  he  was  teacher,  he  had  that  right.  He  was  a  teacher  part  of 
the  time. 

Q.    Mr.  Bigelow  P 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Mr.  Armitage,  the  overseer  of  the  chair-shop  P 

A.-   Yes. 

Q.    Mr.  Cummings  P 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Mr.  Faulkner  P 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Mr.  Moore  P 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Mr.  Clark  P 

A.    His  business  took  him  outside  of  the  school. 

Q.  Had  he  a  right  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  boys  under  his  charge, 
if  necessary  P 

A.    Well,  I  never  exchanged  any  words  with  him  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  he  ever  did  that  P 

Q.    (Mr.  Prescott.)    What  Mr.  Clark  P 
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A.    The  engineer. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen)    Mr.  Perkins  P 

A.    He  generally  returned  his  boys  to  the  main  building. 

Q.    Has  he  ever  inflicted  punishment  P 

A.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.    Mr.  Hodgkins,  a  watchman  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Mr.  Bemis,  a  watchman  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Mr.  Marsh,  the  turnkey  P 

A.    No. 

Q.    Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Garden  House  P 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Mr.  Hinckley  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Mr.  Dudley  P 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Mr.  Campbell  P 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    Mr.  Rawson,  you  say,  kad  no  authority,  ordinarily  P 

A.  I  never  had  any  conversation  with  him  about  punishments,  because 
I  did  not  consider  he  was  in  a  position  to  take  any  authority. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  others  who  had  the  right  to  inflict  punish- 
ment P    You  have  named  16. 

A.  Not  unless  it  may  have  been  some  officers,  who  have  succeeded 
these,  were  in  position. 

Q.  There  are  some  12  to  15  women  named  as  officers  and  employ^; 
could  they  have  punishment  inflicted  by  proxy,  upon  reporting  the  cases 
to  some  of  the  officers  P 

A.    Sometimes  the  male  teachers  have^one  so. 

Q.  It  was  understood,  that,  at  least,  10  or  12  persons  could  have  pun- 
ishments inflicted  by  reporting  the  cases  to  the  male    "" 

A.    It  has  been  done  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Then  there  were  altogether  from  25  to  30  pers 
who  had  the  right  to  inflict  punishments,  or  to  have 
the  boys  of  the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  observe  that  Mr.  Dudley,  during  the  year  1) 
ments  as  follows :  In  March,  upon  10  boys,  218  blo^ 
boys,  107  blows ;  in  May,  upon  10  boys,  228  blows ;  i 
110  blows;  in  July,  upon  6  boys,  141  blows;  in  Ai 
337  blows ;  in  September,  upon  9  boys,  136  blows ;  a 
13  boys,  253  blows ;  making  the  punishments  by  th 
eight  months,  upon  69  boys,  1,525  blows.  You  unders 
he  was  conducting  his  department,  didn^  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  class  of  boys  did  Mr.  Dudley  ha^ 
during  this  period  P 

A.    Well,  he  had  what  we  consider  boys  in  the  tru 
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Q.    The  best  boys  P 

A.    Well,  we  consider  them  so,  but  it  is  not  always  so. 
Q.    What  was  Mr.  Dudley's  position  P 
A.    He  was  master  of  the  Farm  House. 

Q.    That  was  the  highest  position  to  which  boys  were  promoted  P 
A.    No,  sir ;  boys  in  the  main  building  who  belong,  to  the  tried  and 
true  or  band  of  hope  are  higher  than  the  trust  boys,  because  these  boys 
in  the  main  building  can  go  any  distance  from  the  school  unattended  by 
officers,  while  those  of  the  trust  houses  do  not. 
Q.    Were  they  considered  a  high  grade  of  boys  at  the  trust  houses  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Should  you  say  that  the  punishments  were  less  prior  to  November, 
than  since  P 

A.  I  consider  that  the  institution  boys  were  in  a  much  better  condition 
from  May  to  October,  than  they  were  aftierwards. 

Mr.  Allen.  And  yet  there  were  69  boys  punished  with  1,626  severe 
blows  in  one  trust  house  during  eight  months. 

Q.  Was  the  teacher  inflicting  the  punishment  the  sole  judge  of  the 
offence  and  the  punishment  to  be  given  therefor  P 

A.  There  are  three  officers  at  the  trust  houses,  and  the  officer  does  the 
punishing  for  the  others.    There  is  a  teacher,  a  matron  and  a  master. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  regular  rule  for  the  extent  and  severity  of 
punishment  P 

A.  In  regard  to  corporal  punishment,  it  has  been  left  discretionary  to 
the  officer  inflicting  it. 

Q.  I  observe  in  Mr.  Hinckley's  reports  that  he  punished  the  boy  Mar- 
tin with  12  severe  blows  with  a  strap  for  whispering  in  school,  and  the 
boy  James  Pettes,  with  the  same  instrument,  for  striking  another  boy  with 
a  piece  of  wood  three  or  four  feet  long ;  can  you  state  why  a  boy  should 
receive  the  same  punishment  for  whispering  in  school  as  for  conmiitting  a 
dangerous  assault  P 

A  In  regard  to  whispering  in  school,  that  is  entirely  in  the  judgment 
of  the  officer.  And  I  wish  to  add  that  it  is  repeated  whispering  that 
brings  punishment  upon  a  boy. 

Q.  I  observe,  also,  that  another  boy,  Leonard  Dyer,  received  the  same 
punishment  for  leaving  his  work  and  going  to  play,  and  that  Pettes 
received  the  same  punishment  for  whispering  in  the  chapel  that  he 
received  afterwards  for  assaulting  a  boy  with  a  dangerous  instrument. 
Had  you  no  other  rule  for  punishment  in  that  school  P 

A.  Well,  that  was  left  entirely  with  the  officer  in  charge.  He  could 
put  the  boy  in  the  lodge,  if  he  so  desired,  or  he  could  deprive  him  of  play 
and  privileges,  or  use  the  strap. 

Q.  I  noticed  that  you  said  at  the  close  of  your  testimony  that  you  did 
not  approve  of  corporal  punishment ;  did  you  know  that  one  teacher 
in  a  school  of  28  had  inflicted  punishments  upon  69  boys  with  1,626 
bloivs  in  eight  months  P 

A.  I  had  not  counted  them  up  when  I  spoke.  I  spoke  for  myself;  I 
do  not  like  corporal  punishment,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  I  have  always  felt 
it  ^was  an  unpleasant  duty  to  punish  a  boy. 
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Q.  I  observe  in  Mr.  Dudley^s  punishments,  in  August  last,  tliat  the 
boy  Buchan  received  40  blows  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  the  result  was 
bad ;  do  you  know  what  that  conduct  was  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  boy  Crowell  received  30  blows  for  disorderly  con- 
duct, and  the  result  was  bad ;  do  you  know  what  that  was  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  boy  Fitzpatrick  received  20  blows  for  misconduct, 
and  the  result  was  bad ;  do  you  know  what  it  was  ? 

A.    No,  sir.  / 

Q.  And  that  the  boy  Robinson  received  60  severe  blows  with  the 
strap  for  disorderly  conduct  P 

A.  In  Robinson^s  case,  I  believe  it  was  for  making  an  attempt  to  get 
out  of  his  sleeping-hall. 

Q.  And  Buchan  received  a  second  punishment  during  the  same  montii, 
20  blows  for  disorderly  conduct ;  do  you  know  what  that  was  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  now. 

Q.  In  looking  over  Mr.  Dudley^s  punishments,  I  notice  that  he  reports 
them  all  for  misconduct  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  consider  these 
monthly  reports  as  anything  nearly  correct  ? 

A.  Some  of  them  may  not  be  specific  I  have  heard  officers  testify 
here  that  they  reported  the  number  of  blows  according  to  their  best 
recollection. 

Q.  I  also  observe  that  another  boy  was  punished  with  24  blows  for 
being  lazy,  and  that  only  12  blows  were  given  for  an  attempt  to  do  t 
serious  injury;  have  you  known  that  that  was  the  manner  in  which 
punishments  had  been  inflicted  P 

A.  Well,  in  regard  to  the  offence  stated  there,  it  may  have  been 
repeated,  or  it  may  have  been  the  first. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  last  month  you  had  made  a  rule  that  no 
punishments  should  be  inflicted  except  by  the  assistant  superintendent 
and  yourself  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  ajfter  the  investigation  commenced  before  this  Com- 
mittee P 

A.    The  first  investigation. 

Q.    Was  that  the  first  time  you  ever  thought  of  doing  that  ? 

A.  I  wanted  to  try  the  experiment  I  wanted  to  do  whatever  seemed 
to  be  right  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Committee  and  the  public  generally 
and  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  boys. 

Q.    Have  the  punishments  been  less  in  number  since  that  time  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  applying  to  the  attorney  general,  a  year 
ago,  to  know  if  boys  could  be  punished  by  law  P 

A.  Because  the  matter  of  punishments  has  been  discussed  more  or 
less  every  year  since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prbscott.)  Do  you  mean  among  the  trustees  or  offi- 
cers P 

A.    Both. 
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Q.  (Bj  Mr.  Allen.)  Have  you  known  that  it  was  the  habit  of  offi- 
cers frequently  to  strip  boys  up  to  their  waists  and  inflict  punishment 
upon  their  naked  persons  ? 

A.    I  did  not  know  that  all  of  them  did  so. 

Q.    You  knew  that  some  of  them  did  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  done  it  yourself? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    In  a  good  many  instances  ? 

A.    Several. 

Q  How  old  a  boy  have  you  ever  struck,  or  caused  to  be  struck,  or 
flogged  upon  the  naked  person,  yourself  P 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  term  stripped,  Mr.  Allen,  is  capable  of  two  construc- 
tions. We  know  what  you  mean,  but  when  it  gets  into  print,  perhaps 
other  people  will  not. 

Mr.  Allen.    I  will  divide  it  atlerwards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Have  you  ever  compelled  a  boy  to  take  oflf  his 
pants  P 

A.    I  have  caused  him  to  drop  his  pants. 

Q.'    And  take  off  his  jacket  as  well  P 

A.    I  could  not  tell.    I  do  not  care  whether  his  jacket  is  on  or  off. 

Q.  •  Did  you  ever  cause  a  boy  to  remove  his  clothes,  so  that  his  back 
was  exposed  from  his  shoulders  down  to  his  stockings  P 

A.    I  do  not  remember  any  such  case. 

Q.    Will  you  say  you  have  not  done  itP 

A.    I  do  not  remember  any  such  case. 

Q.    Is  your  recollection  so  clear,  that  you  are  ready  to  swear  that  you 
never  have  done  it  P 
•   A.    Do  you  mean  to  strip  a  boy  from  the  back  up  P 

Q.  I  mean  to  have  the  jacket  removed,  and  the  shirt  drawn  up  over 
bis  head  and  shoulders  P 

A.    I  never  drew  a  boy's  shirt  up  over  his  shouldei*s. 

Q.    Nor  caused  him  to  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Never  flogged  a  boy  upon  the  bare  back  P 

A.  I  never  remenaber  striking  a  boy  on  the  back,  unless  by  bis  twist- 
ing or  resisting,  he  may  have  received  a  blow.  I  have  never  done  it  in- 
tentionally. 

Q.  How  old  a  boy  have  yoq  caused  to  remove  his  trousers,  and  struck 
him  below  his  waist  on  his  naked  person  P 

A.    Perhaps,  as  old  as  18. 

Q.    Have  you  not  as  old  as  19  P 

A.    I  do  not  recollect  now,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  not  as  old  as  20  P 

A.    I  do  not  remember  any  such  case. 

Q.    Will  you  say  you  have  not  P 

A.  Perhaps,  if  you  name  the  boy,  I  could  decide ;  but  I  have  no  boy  in 
my  mind  now,  of  that  age. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  is  a  suitable  and  proper  punishment,  to  take  a  boy 
90 
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of  18,  and  cause  him  to  remove  his  trousers,  and  lash  him  with  a  leather 
strap  on  his  naked  person  ? 

A.  It  depends  upon  the  offence.  In  some  cases,  I  would  do  it  as  a 
matter  of  necessity ;  but  as  I  have  stated  here,  I  have  tried  to  avoid  cor- 
poral punishment,  by  recommending  the  lodge  and  the  box,  for  those 
larger  boys. 

Q.  You  was  present  last  Wednesday,  when  this  Committee  were  at 
Westborough,  and  you  saw  the  marks  and  discolorations  on  the  thighs 
and  back  of  Lombey  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  boy  is  about  18  years  old  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  he  is  not. 

Q.    What  is  his  age  ? 

A.    I  think  he  is  a  little  over  16. 

Q.    The  offence  for  which  he  was  punished  is  reported  as  whispering? 

A.  Whispering,  laughing  at  prayers,  and  winking  at  a  boy  in  the 
singing-class.    I  think  the  three  offences  were  named  in  the  report. 

Q.  And  these  discolorations,  which  you  saw  on  his  person,  were,  as  he 
stated,  inflicted  by  whipping  16  days  before  the  Committee  examined 
him,  in  your  presence,  were  they  not  P 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  number  of  days,  but  it  was  recorded 
on  the  book,  and  I  think  we  examined. 

Q.    At  the  time  of  the  examination,  you  saw  nothing  to  correct  ? 

A.  I  did  not  examine  the  book,  but  I  think  I  saw  it  in  your  hands  and 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hyde. 

Q.     Who  was  he  whipped  by  P 

A.    At  that  time  he  was  whipped  by  Mr.  Wood. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  similar  discolorations  upon  boys  that  have  been 
flogged  by  yourself  P 

A.  I  whipped  Lutz  on  one  occasion,  and  Mr.  Phillips  testified  here 
that  the  discoloration  was  visible  two  weeks  afterwards. 

Q.    Was  it  true  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  about  the  discoloration,  but  I  can  testify  that  I 
whipped  him. 

Q.    Did  you  remove  his  clothes  P 

A.    I  removed  his  pants. 

Q.    Do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  punishment  P 

A.    I  did,  for  that  offence. 

Q.    What  was  the  offence  P 

A.  Soon  atlber  the  riot  of  January  12,  several  boys  who  had  assisted 
the  officers  during  the  riot,  and  boys  who  went  to  court  as  witnesses  to 
testify  against  the  rioters,  were  denounced  as  spies,  and  threatened  with 
violence  by  some  of  the  boys  in  the  yard.  In  some  cases  I  sent  the  boys 
who  appeared  as  witnesses  to  the  trust  houses,  but  those  who  did  not 
want  to  go  remained  in  the  main  building,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  protect 
them  from  violence,  or  threatened  violence,  on  the  part  of  the  others.  Lutz 
had  made  an  attempt  to  incite  the  boys  to  punish  or  use  violence  on 
Louis  A.  Otis.  I  called  Lutz  into  the  office ;  he  admitted  it,  and  I  pun- 
ished him  for  it. 
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Q.  You  spoke,  in  your  direct  examination,  of  punishing  Edward 
Burns? 

A.  I  wish  to  add,  in  regard  to  Lutz,  that  he  acted  very  manly  about  it, 
and  after  wo  got  through,  he  asked  my  forgiyeness  for  what  he  had  said, 
and  promised  that  he  would  not  do  so  again. 

Q.  You  speak,  in  your  direct  examination,  of  punishing  Edward 
Bums  for  a  remark  which  he  had  made  in  the  chapel  P 

A.  Which  I  had  reason  to  believe  he  made,  and  I  am  confirmed  in 
my  belief. 

Q.    He  did  not  confess  it  the  first  thing,  did  he  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  he  did. 

Q.    Did  you  whip  him  until  he  did  confess  P 

A.    He  confessed  it  during  the  time  I  was  whipping  him. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  whip  him  with  that  round  strap  until  he  did 
confess.  Colonel  ? 

A.  Well,  it  did  not  matter  whether  he  confessed  at  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  blow. 

Q.    He  did  not  confess  with  the  first  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  continued  to  whip  him  until  he  did  P 

A.  He  confessed  it  during  the  whipping,  and  I  struck  him  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  blows.    I  cannot  tell  you  at  what  time  he  did  confess. 

Q.  And  if  he  had  not  confessed,  you  would  have  continued  it  a  little 
longer  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  what  I  might  have  done. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  you  were  getting  at  the  truth,  to  strap  a  boy 
when  he  denies  an  offence  which  you  do  not  see  yourself,  and  commence 
to  whip  him  with  a  round  strap,  upon  his  naked  person,  until  he  says  he 
did? 

A.  I  heard  the  remarks,  and  I  knew  that  Bums  had  been  guilty  of 
similar  things,  and  my  belief  was  confirmed  by  three  boys.  I  wish  to  add 
this :  that  during  the  first  part  of  my  service  at  Westborough,  it  was  a 
matter  of  common  occurrence  for  boys  to  murmur  during  prayers  by  the 
ministers,  and  to  make  other  noises.  They  have  done  it  sometimes  since 
then.  During  religious  exercises  they  would  make  remarks  and  hum. 
On  two  occasions  he  repeated  the  offence,  and  I  heard  him. 
•  Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  proper  way  to  procure  the  confession  of  a  boy 
to  a  fault  which  he  denies,  to  commence  whipping  him  on  the  naked 
person,  and  continue  that  whipping  until  he  does  confess  P 

A.    The  boy  was  defiant  and  impudent,  and  would  not  confess. 

Q.    You  continued  to  whip  him  until  he  did  P 

A.  I  cannot  say ;  I  struck  him  26  blows,  but  I  cannot  tell  at  what 
time  he  confessed ;  but  he  did  confess. 

Q.    It  must  have  been  during  the  whipping,  or  at  the  end  P 

A.    It  was  during  the  whipping. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbescott.)  Was  the  same  boy  punished  the  next 
morning  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.]feWhatforP 
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A.    He  received  a  light  punishment  for  lying  to  me. 

Q.  That  is,  you  charged  him  with  an  offence  which  he  denied,  and 
which  you  did  not  see.  You  commenced  to  whip  him  until  he  confessed, 
and  then,  the  next  morning,  you  whipped  him  again  for  having  lied  in 
confessing  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  satisfied  that  he  committed  the  offence,  and  I  was 
confirmed  in  my  belief  by  three  boys.  When  I  accused  that  boy  of  com- 
mitting that  offence,  he  denied  it,  and  persisted  in  denying  it.  But  he 
was  heard  by  other  boys,  and  I  could  not  let  it  pass  by  unnoticed  in  their 
presence ;  I  do  not  think  any  person  would. 

Q.    Did  you  count  the  blows  you  gave  him  P 

A.    Well,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  gave  him  from  20  to  26. 

Q.    Did  you  count  them  P 

A.    I  may  have  made  a  mistake ;  I  could  not  be  positive  about  that 

Q.    Was  there  any  record  or  report  made  of  it  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Is  there  of  any  punishment  inflicted  by  yon  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Or  by  your  assistant,  Mr.  Wood  P 

A  Mr.  Wood  has  made  his  report,  because  he  has  served  in  various 
positions. 

Q.    I  mean  while  assistant  superintendent  P 

A.  He  has  not  really  entered  upon  his  duties  as  assistant  superintend- 
ent. It  is  intended  that  he  shall  have  charge  of  the  correctional  part  of 
the  school. 

Q.    Do  you  think  he  is  a  proper  man  P 

A.  Well,  the  young  man  came  well  recommended ;  it  is  a  matter  that 
will  be  decided  after  he  has  a  fair  trial. 

Q.    Do  you  not  think  he  is  cruel  in  disposition  and  heart? 

Mr.  Htdb.  Well,  as  long  as  the  trustees  have  that  question  to  pass 
upon,  as  he  has  said,  isn^t  that  sufficient  P 

Mr.  Allen.    Very  well,  I  will  not  press  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Col.  Shepherd,  did  Mr.  Wood  make  any  report 
to  you  during  the  period  he  has  been  there,  of  all  the  punishments  he  has 
inflicted  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  fourth  school^  but  at  no 
other  time. 

Q.  I  am  not  quite  clear  in  regard  to  the  punishments  at  the  Farm 
House ;  has  Mr.  Chase  made  any  report  to  you? 

A.  In  the  case  of  Cosgrove,  I  recollect  that  distinctly.  I  am  not  able 
to  say,  but  I  think  he  has.  They  are  so  few  in  number,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer. 

Q.  Then,  taking  it  all  in  all,  some  28  persons  have  had  the  power  to 
inflict  punishments  with  the  strap ;  now,  is  there  any  way  on  earth  by 
which  it  can  be  told  precisely  or  approximately  the  number  of  boys  who 
have  been  punished  the  last  year  with  the  strap,  or  the  extent  and  severity 
of  the  punishments,  including  your  own  and  those  of  Mr.  Wood  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  should  think  you  might  get  pretty  near  the  number  by 
taking  the  reports  of  the  officers. 
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Q.  But  you  have  heard  one  of  the  officers  say  that  he  made  his  report 
out  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  that  he  guessed  at  it  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  as  he  stated  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  AiXBN.  That  was  the  substance  of  it.  He  said  he  did  not  count 
the  blows,  but  jumped  at  the  number,  and  did  not  make  up  hb  account 
until  the  end  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Htdb.  As  I  understand  it,  this  form  was  not  filled  up,  but  he  had 
his  memoranda,  and  made  out  the  form  from  the  memoranda.  That 
would  be  a  little  different  from  the  way  you  put  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  conveniently  leave  off  at  this  point,  we 
will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning. 

Adjourned. 
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FOUETEENTH  HEAEDSr 


Wednesdai 
The  Committee  met  at  9^  a.  m.,  Senator  Denky  in  th 

A.  G.  SsEPBiiRD^Cross-examinaiion  com 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  I  was  not  here,  and  do  no 
point  at  which  your  cross-examination  ended  yesterd 
was  in  regard  to  punishment. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  on  your  direct  examination  thai 
were  less  during  a  certain  given  recent  period  than  for 

A.    I  think  that  was  relating  to  the  month  of  Februa 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  fix  a  date,  because  I  a 
it  was  from  general  impression  or  the  records,  and  yc 
your  general  impression.  I  have  been  examining  the 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  once  for  all,  when  punisl 
numerous  at  Westborough  since  you  have  been  there  P 

A.    It  is  my  impression,  from  November  to  January. 

Q.    Now,  why  were  they  most  numerous  then  P 

A.    On  account  of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  boys — ^the 

Mr.  Prescott.    November  last  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.  From  November,  1876,  to  January,  II 
You  mean  to  cover  that  period  P 

A.    Yes,  sir;   from  the  latter  part  of  November 
change. 

Q.  You  testified,  the  other  day,  that  the  boys,  since 
began,  had  been  more  insubordinate  than  before  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  mean  more  insubordinate  than  in  January  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  than  they  were  in  January. 

Q.  You  just  testified  that  punishments  were  i 
January  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  the  cause  was  the  insubordination  of  the  bo 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  in  consequence  of  the  worst  elements  1 

Q.    Did  you  have  less  corporal  punishment  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  did  you  refer  to  punishments  of  all  kinds  P 

A.  I  wish  to  be  understood,  that  the  corporal  ] 
February  were  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  wort 
locked  up. 
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Q.    How  much  reduced  P 

A.    I  am  not  prepared  to  state.    The  records  are  here,  and  the  inform- 
ation can  be  obtained  from  them. 

Q.    Were  the  punishments,  last  month,  more  than  in  February  ? 

A.    I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 

Q.    In  other  words,  you  do  not  know  P 

A.    I  could  not  swear  positively  about  it 

Q.    What  is  your  impression  ? 

A.    My  impression  is,  perhaps,  there  was  a  little  gain  in  corporal 
punishments  during  the  month  of  March. 

Q.    Have  there  been  as  many  corporal  punishments  in  the  month  of 
March  as  in  January  ? 

A.    I  dont  think  there  has  been. 

Q.    Why  not  ? 

A.    The  riot  occurred  January  12,  and  after  that  time,  as  I  said  before, 
the  worst  elements  in  the  school  were  locked  up. 

Q.    You  testified,  in  the  direct  examination,  that  the  boys  had  been 
more  insubordinate  since  this  public  examination  began  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  and  the  public  examination  had  not  begun  in  February. 

Q.    Are  you  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  records  of  punishments 
made  from  month  to  month  P 

A.    Not  always,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  ever  examine  them  P 

A.    Sometimes. 

Q.    How  often  P    - 

A.    When  the  reports  came  to  me,  if  I  had  time,  I  looked  them  over. 

Q.    You  should  have  received  20  reports  in  a  month,  should  you  not  P 

A.    There  is  no  number  fixed,  because  20  ofl&cers  might  not  punish. 

Q.    How  many  officers  had  blanks  in  their  possession  P 

A.    Every  male  officer  was  furnished  with  blanks,  and  it  was  optional 
with  them  whether  to  fill  them  out ;  it  was  based  upon  the  punishment 

Q.    How  large  was  the  number  of  officers  P    Was  it  20  P 

A.    I  should  think  it  as  large  as  that. 

Q.    How  many  of  that  20  were  in  the  habit  of  reporting  each  month  P 

A.    Perhaps  there  might  be  10  or  a  dozen,  or  more. 

Q.    Why  did  not  the  other  10  or  8  report  P 

A.    They  might  not  have  had  any  occasion  to  punish. 

Q.    Now,  did  you  examine  the  records  of  those  who  reported,  sufficient ' 
to  judge  which  of  those  10  or  12  punished  most  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  did  not  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  Mr.  Hinckley  punished  less 
than  most  of  the  officers  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  think  he  did  punish  less  than  most  of  the  officers  P 

A.    He  may  have  punished  less  than  some ;  I  think  there  were  others 
who  punished  a  little  more  than  he  did. 
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Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  boys  Mr.  Hinckley  punished 
in  one  month  ? 

A.  It  is  my  impression,  that  some  months  he  punished  perhaps  8, 
more  or  less. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  blows  he  struck  those  boys  in  any  one 
month? 

A.    From  10  to  20. 

Q.  That  is  from  80  [to  160 ;  that  would  amount  to  80  or  160  blows. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  record  of  Mr.  Hinckley's  punishment,  in  which  180 
blows  were  recorded  in  one  month  P 

A.    I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  did. 

Q.    How  many  boys  did  Mr.  Hinckley  have  under  his  charge  ? 

A.    On  an  average,  about  24. 

Q.    How  many  did  Mr.  Leach  Clark  have  P 

A.    Seven  to  10. 

Q.    Never  more  than  10  P 

A.    His  duties  were  that  of  hall-man  besides. 

Q.    As  testified  to  by  him  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes  Mr.  Clark  was  called  upon  to  perform  duty  in 
the  dining-hall ;  he  had  one  section  in  the  dining-hall. 

Q.    His  average  number  of  boys  was  between  7  and  10  P 

A.    In  his  regular  department 

Q.    Suppose  we  call  it  10  P 

A.  But  that  would  not  be  a  fair  average  for  his  duties  in  the  sleeping 
and  dining  halls. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Leach  Clark  reported  that  his  punishments  in  the 
month  of  June,  when,  according  to  your  testimony,  he  did  not  exceed  an 
average  of  10  blows,  Mr.  Leach  Clarke  struck  110  blows  in  the  month 
of  June.  In  the  same  month  of  June,  Mr.  Hinckley's  punishments,  for 
24  boys,  were  60  blows.  Does  that  agree  with  your  impression  about 
the  relative  punishments  of  the  two  officers  P 

A.  I  wish  to  be  understood,  that  Mr.  Leach  Clark  had  duties  in  the 
sleeping-hall  and  in  the  dining-hall,  in  addition  to  having  charge  of  those 
10  boys  in  the  sleeping-hall ;  so  that  would  not  be  a  fair  basis. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  number  of  blows  inflicted  by  Mr.  Clark  in 
any  one  month  was  P 

A.    I  do  not  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  number  of  blows  inflicted  by  Mr.  Hinckley 
wasp 

A.    Not  positively. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Dudley,  one  of  the  offieers, 
according  to  his  own  record,  struck  880  blows  in  any  one  month  ? 

A.    I  did  not  realize  it  until  yesterday. 

Q.    How  was  it  brought  to  your  attention  yesterday  P 

A.    I  think  it  was  you  that  brought  it  to  my  attention  yesterday. 

Q.    In  private  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Dudley  a  good  officer  P  Was  he  what  you  call  an 
efficient  officer  P 
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A.    Yes,  sir ;  he  was  an  average  officer. 

Q,    Was  Mr.  Hinckley  what  you  call  an  inefficient  officer  P 

A.    In  his  department 

Q.  Whether  or  not  your  opinion  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  those 
two  men  was  based  upon  the  fact  of  Mr.  Hinckley  having  struck  half  so 
many  blows  in  a  month  that  Mr.  Dudley  did  ? 

A.    I  never  measured  either  man  by  that  standard. 
*Q.    Did  you  ever  consider  the  matter  at  all  P 

A.    I  cannot  say  I  did.  • 

Q.  Tou  testified  in  your  direct  examination  that  you  felt  under  some 
obligation  to  retain  Mr.  Hinckley ;  will  you  explain  to  the  Committee 
what  you  meant  by  that  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  as  I  put  it  in  that  way. 

Q.    What  did  you  say  ? 

A.  I  said  I  was  interested  In  Mr.  Hinckley  because  I  was  instrumental 
in  getting  him  there. 

Q;    Well,  explain  how  Mr.  Hinckley  happened  to  go  there. 

A.  Mr.  Hinckley  was  recommended  to  me  by  Col.  Tufts  of  Uie  visit- 
ing agency.  I  was  in  the  office  of  the  visiting  agency  one  day,  speaking 
about  affairs  at  Westborough,  and  Col.  Tufts  said  that  Mr,  Hinckley 
would  probably  get  through  with  his  business  with  him,  and  he  might  be 
a  suitable  man  for  me.  So  I  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hinckley 
subsequent  to  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  under  any  obligation  to  take  Mr.  Hinckley  in  conse- 
quence of  yohr  relation  with  Mr.  Tufts  P 

A.    I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  appoint  Mr.  Hinckley  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  good 
officer,  or  giving  Mr.  Hinckley  a  good  place  P 

A.    Mr.  Hinckley  was  appointed  by  the  executive  committee. 

Q.    At  your  nomination  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  nominate  him  because  you  expected  to  get  a  good  officer, 
or  because  you  wanted  to  give  him  a  place  P 

A.    I  expected  I  was  going  to  get  a  good  officer. 

Q.    Which  was  the  controlling  motive  in  your  mind  P 

A.    I  expected  to  get  a  suitable  person  for  the  place. 

Q.  When  you  found  him  an  unsuitable  person,  why  didn^  you  dis- 
charge him  P 

A.    It  was  not  my  duty. 

Q.    Whose  duty  was  it  P 

A.    The  executive  committee,  or  the  trustees. 

Q.    Why  didn't  you  discharge  him  P 

A.    I  can^  answer  that 

Q.    Had  you  talked  with  them  about  it  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Please  state  the  conversation,  so  far  as  you  remember  it. 

A.    I  canH  remember  all  the  conversation  that  transpired. 

Q.    State  the  substance  of  it, 
91 
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)t  the  reports  pnt  in  give  the  facts  P    I  gaess  Mr. 

[e  was  changed. 

lat  is  six  months  before. 

ey  changed  him  to  give  him  a  trial  in  another  place. 

1 1  want  to  find  out  about  the  other  place.     [To  wit- 

.i\  Hinckley  an  unsuitable  officer  P 

Dg  the  place  he  was  appointed  to  in  a  satisfactory 

hiof  as  inefficient  P 

him  capable  of  taking  charge  of  the  Farm  House  P 
ught  he  would  do  better  the  second  year  than  the 

the  change  for  the  better  P 

change  that  opinion  P 

change  it  P 

)f  January,  after  he  had  been  at  the  Farm  House. 

lie  month  of  January  P 

1  recommend  his  discharge  to  the  executive  com- 

»P 

9P 

amend  his  discharge  after  that  date. 

lOtP 

't. 

not;  you  must  have  had  some  reason.    Tou  stated 
litable  officer,  and  changed  that  opinion  on  the  9th 
previously  testified  that  you  recommended  the  ex- 
discharge  him  P 
the  executive  committee  to  discharge  him  P    I  did 

state  P 

formity  with  the  by-laws ;  and  for  the  information  of 

I  read  chapter  three  of  the  by-laws  of  the  institu- 

38  of  superintendent  [reading]  :  "  The  superintend- 

le  for  the  condition  of  the  institution,  shall  person- 

srs  are  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 

ve  committee  any  remissness  en  the  part  of  any 

B  forthwith  dismissed.'V 

report  to  the  committee  that  he  was  inefficient  P 

Eike  any  such  report  after  discovering  his  inefficiency 

se  I  did  not  have  any  occasion  to  make  a  report. 
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The  trustees  had  a  quarterly  meeting,  and  the  next  meeting  would  be  in 
April. 

Q.    Was  it  your  intention  to  report  him  P 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q.    Are  you  quite  positive  about  it  P 

A.    It  was  my  impression  that  I  should  report  him. 

Q.    Did  you  give  Mr.  Hinckley  to  understand  you  would  report  him  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  give  anybody  to  understand  that  you  should  P 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did,  except  in  this  way ;  I  directed  Mr.  Hinck- 
ley to  repair  a  portion  of  the  road  leading  to  Westborough,  and  he  did 
not  do  it  in  a  proper  manner.  Complaint  was  made,  and  I  took  another 
man,  whose  duty  it  was  not  to  repair  the  road,  and  he  took  the  boys  and 
did  the  work  Mr.  Hinckley  failed  to  do. 

Q.  Had  you  reason  to  suppose  Mr.  Hinckley  expected  you  were  going 
to  recommend  his  discharge  in  April  P 

A.    I  do  not  know  what  he  expected. 

Q.    Have  you  any  reason  to  think  he  didP 

A.    I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.    Have  you  any  reason  to  think  he  thought  so  P 

Mr.  Htde.    Is  it  right  to  ask  him  what  he  thinks  another  man  thinks  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  asked  him,  '*  Had  you  any  reason  to  think  that  Mr. 
Hinckley  thought  soP'' 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  will  state  what  my  impression  was. 

Q.    Very  good. 

A.  The  farmer  occupied  a  portion  of  the  house  with  Mr.  Hinckley. 
The  farmer,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Hinckley  didn^t  seem  to  get  along 
very  well  together.  On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Hinckley  came  up  to  the 
superintendent's  room,  in  the  main  building,  and  said  Mr.  Campbell's 
folks  were  constantly  complaining  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  done 
her  work.  I  told  her  I  had  not  heard  anything  about  her  work,  and  she 
had  better  go  back  and  do  the  best  she  could  and  the  trustees  would 
attend  to  that  matter. 

Q.    Was  anything  said  about  Mr.  Hinckley  in  that  conversation  P 

A.    I  do  not  remember  that  anything  was  said. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  the  executive  commitee  that  Rawson  ought  to 
be  discharged  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    WhynotP 

A.    Because  it  was  a  matter  for  them  to  pass  upon. 

Q.  Haven't  you  just  read  a  by-law  requiring  you  to  report  such 
cases  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q.    Did  not  that  apply  as  much  to  Mr.  Rawson  as  to  Mr.  Hinckley  P 

A.    I  don't  know  when  his  incapacity  commenced. 

Q.    Were  you  satisfied  with  Mr.  Rawson's  capacity  P 

A.  Mr.  Rawson  was  hired  as  a  farm-hand,  and  he  was  drawn  away 
from  his  duties  to  take  Mr.  Hinckley's  place  during  his  business  in 
Boston. 
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Q.    Was  not  that  by  your  consent  ? 

A.  It  was  forced  upon  mc.  It  was  not  my  consent ;  I  had  no  other 
vail  able  choice. 

Q.    It  was  done  by  your  authority  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  satisfied  with  Mr.  Rawson^s  duty  at  the  institution 
uring  the  month  of  February  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  he  was  at  the  institution ;  his  business  was  down 
t  the  farm ;  he  was  only  a  farmer. 

Q.  Were  you  satisfied  with  his  duties  during'  the  month  of  February, — 
[lat  is,  duties  in  connection  with  the  Westborough  Reform  School,  in 
'ebruary  ? 

A.    With  everything,  except  the  whipping. 

Q.    Were  you  satisfied  with  that  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Why  didn^t  you  report  that  to  the  committee  P 

A.  Because  it  was  reported  to  the  Committee  of  the  Legislature  who 
rere  investigating  the  matter,  and  I  didn^t  see  any  necessity  for  my  going 
,ny  further.    It  had  become  a  public  matter. 

Q.    Did  it  relieve  you  from  your  duty  as  superintendent? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  relieved  me.  I  did  not  make  any  special 
communication  to  the  trustees  P 

Q.    Was  he  discharged  by  the  trustees  P 

A.    He  was  discharged  by  the  farm  committee. 

Q.    Who  are  the  fann  committee  P 

A.    Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Cummings. 

Q.    When  was  he  discharged  P 

A.    Last  Thursday  or  Friday ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  which  day. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  to  say,  when  did  be  leave  the  institution,  but  when 
lid  your  committee  notify  him  he  must  leave  P 

A.    I  think,  last  Friday.  . 

Q.    Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  P 

A.    To  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Had  you  talked  with  your  committee,  recommending  his  dis- 
jharge  P 

A.    I  don't  remember  that  I  said  anything  about  his  case. 

Q.    Was  the  discharge  in  accordance  with  your  best  judgment  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was  a  proper  thing  to  discharge  him. 

Mr.  PRESCOTT.  Excuse  me ;  it  has  not  appeared  yet  to  the  Com- 
nittee  that  he  has  been  discharged. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    This  witness  states  so. 

Mr.  pRESCOTT.  When  we  were  at  the  institution,  on  Wednesday  last, 
he  chairman  of  the  trustees  said  he  had  not  been  discharged  P 

Mr.  Hyde.  After  it  was  known  that  the  Committee  were  going  to  the 
nstitution,  it  was  felt  that  the  whole  Committee  would  want  to  hear  bis 
testimony,  and  that  it  wouldn't  be  proper  to  prevent  that  opportunity. 
A.fter  the  Committee  completed  their  examination  of  Mr.  Rawson,  he  was 
iischarged;  but  while  the  trustees  knew  the  Committee  were  going 
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there,  it  was  thought  it  wouldn't  be  proper  to  deprive  the  Committee  of 
asking  him  questions. 

Mr.  Lowe.    When  was  it  that  the  Committee  had  that  matter  under 
consideration  ? 
The  Chairman.    A  month  ago. 
Mr.  Lowe.    Not  at  the  time  we  were  there. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Hyde  doesn't  agree  with  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  one  of  the  trustees,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  late  at  night  on  the  day  when  the  trustees  met,  on  Tuesday,  the  day 
before  the  Committee  were  there, — that  late  at  night  on  Tuesday,  or  rather 
early  Wednesday  morning,  about  onep'clock,  after  he  went  to  bed, — Raw- 
son  was  discharged.    That  is  what  I  understood  Mr.  Baldwin  to  say. 

Mr.  Hyde.  You  are  mistaken.  I  was  there  at  the  time,  and  the  ques- 
tion came  up  before  the  trustees,  and  I  said  I  don't  think  it  proper  to  dis- 
charge Mr.  Rawson,  with  the  Committee  coming  next  day.  I  thought 
the  Committee  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Rawson ;  and,  besides,  it  would  be 
said  it  was  done  to  prevent  his  testifying.  The  president  was  there  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  atler  he,  Rawson,  had  testified,  and  there  was  nothing 
further,  the  president  said  they  proposed  to  discharge  him,  and  it  was 
done  next  day. 

Mr.  PRESCOTT.  But  the  offence  was  committed  two  months  ago.  They 
did  not  know  of  it  till  a  month  after  the  offence  was  committed. 

Mr.  Hyde.  But  they  had  no  regular  meeting  until  April.  Aft«r  this 
Committee  met  here,  one  of  the  first  things  said  was,  they  should  go  to 
Wostborough,  and  it  was  referred  to  a  committee.  Out  of  respect  to  this 
Committee  it  was  thought  best  that  they  should  have  a  full  opportunity 
to  make  a  full  investigation.  Probably  Rawson  would  have  been  dis- 
charged'on  Tuesday  but  for  the  Committee  going  there. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  That  was  my  understanding  of  the  explanation  of  Mr. 
Baldwin. 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  was  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Union,  and  he  had  to  come  home. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  It  was  on  Friday.  [To  witness.]  Do  I  understand 
that  you  requested  any  of  the  trustees  to  discharge  Rawson  P 

A.    I  made  no  request. 

Q.    Did  you  make  any  request  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  otherwise  than  having  a  general  talk  about  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Q.  Have  you  not  power  to  suspend  an  officer  without  consulting  the 
trustees  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  exercised  that  power  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Jn  what  case  ? 

A.  In  the  case  of  that  lady  teacher  who  was  complained  of  for  whip- 
ping a  boy. 

Q.  Did  you  suspend  her  immediately  upon  learning  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  P 
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A.  It  might  have  been  a  few  hours  afterward — after  I  investigated  it 
sufficiently. 

Q.    Was  it  not  the  same  day  P 

A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.    It  was  either  that  day  or  the  next  day  P 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q.    Why  did  you  not  take  that  course  with  regard  to  Rawson  P 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  unwise  thing  for  me  to  take 
action  in  that  matter,  inasmuch  as  a  sub-committee  of  this  Committee 
visited  the  school  to  act  upon  the  case  before  it  had  been  reported  to  me 
by  any  one. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  of  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  that  a  legisla- 
tive committee  has  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  institution  which 
is  under  your  charge  ? 

A.  They  may  not  have  any  direct  control,  but  that  matter  was  one 
that  there  was  a  question  about.  It  was  a  matter  concerning  the  public, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  very  injudicious  for  me  to  discharge  any  man  or 
suspend  him  under  those  circumstances,  especially  so  when  the  man  was 
not  at  his  regular  post  of  duty. 

Q.  Whether  you  would  think,  Col.  Shepherd,  that  the  fact  that  be 
wasn't  at  his  regular  post  of  duty,  would  be  an  additional  reason  for 
suspending  him  P 

A.    Why  so  P 

Q.    Because  you  expect  officers  to  be  at  their  regular  posts. 

A.    I  do  so ;  but  I  had  no  man  to  put  in  his  place. 

Q.    Was  not  this  his  regular  post  of  duty  that  day  P 

A.  How  can  you  call  it  a  regular  post  of  duty,  when  a  man  was  taken 
away  from  his  regular  post  of  duty,  to  do  the  work  of  a  man  down  at  the 
State  House  P 

Q.    Was  it  not  his  regular  course  that  day  P 

A.    I  cannot  see  where  the  regular  comes  in. 

Q.    Wasn't  it  his  proper  course  of  duty  that  day  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  was  there  by  your  consent  and  authority  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  why  did  you  make  a  difference  in  the  case  of  this  lady  and 
Rawson  P    Have  you  given  the  only  difference  P 

A.    I  have,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  you  had  an  officer  named  Festus  Faulkner  P  / 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Is  he  at  the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  succeeded  Mr.  Clark  in  charge  of  the  boys  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  examined  his  records  of  punishment  P 

A.    Not  specially ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  or  not,  you  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  whereas  Mr.  dark 
struck  110  blows  in  the  month  of  June,  Mr.  Faulkner  reported  but  111 
blows  in  four  months,  commencing  in  August  P 
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A.  Mr.  Faulkner  did  not  perform  the  duty  in  the  dining-hall  that  Mr. 
Clark  was  called  upon  io  perform ;  and,  consequently,  did  not  have  so 
many  boys  under  his  control. 

Q.    Were  you  aware  of  the  fact  I  have  just  mentioned  P 

A.    Of  the  difference  in  punishment  P 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  and  I  account  for  in  the  way  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Q.    When  did  you  become  aware  of  it  P 

A.    When  you  stated  it. 

Q.    Just  now  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  was  the  only  knowledge  you  had  of  the  difference  in  the 
punishment — a  difference  of  25  per  cent. — between  Mr.  Clark  and  his 
immediate  successor  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IS)  that  a  fair  example  of  the  strictness  of  the  manner  in  which  you 
examine  the  records  of  punishments  P 

A.    I  cannot  say  it  is. 

Q.  You  testified,  the  other  day,  that  you  kept  no  record  of  your  own 
punishments  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  punishments  with  the  strap  have  you  inflicted,  accord- 
ing to  your  best  recollection,  since  the  1st  of  March,  1876, — that  is,  from 
the  1st  of  March,  1876,  to  the  1st  of  March,  1877  P 

A.    I  may  have  punished  perhaps  a  dozen  boys. 

Q.    Have  you  punished  any  more  than  once  P 

A.    I  don^t  remember  that  I  have. 

Q.    Can  you  give  the  names  of  those  boys  P 

A.  Lutz,  Miller,  Ryan,  Femald,  Cogger.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any 
more  just  now. 

Q.    Will  you  give  the  Committee  the  names  of  the  others  P 

A.    I  said  I  cannot  recall  them. 

Q.  Yes,  but  you  may  refresh  your  mind.  Will  you  give  the  names  of 
the  others  P 

A.    I  cannot  recall  them  now,  ^ 

Q.    You  said  you  punished  about  a  dozen  P 

A.    I  think  about  a  dozen. 

Q.    When  was  Fitz-Gibbons  punished  P 

A.    I  tliink  in  January,  1876. 

Q.  What  was  the  greatest  number  of  blows  you  gave  any  of  those 
boysP 

A.    Perhaps  18  or  14. 

Q.    Which  boy  was  that  P 

A.    Ryan. 

Q.    What  was  his  offence  P 

A.  For  using  violent  and  profane  language  to  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  lodge,  and  threatening  him  with  violence. 

Q.  Which  of  these  moral  persuaders  did  you  useP  [Holding  up  the 
leather  straps  and  traces.] 
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Eive  been  that  flat  strap,  sir. 

I  that  on  all  these  boys  P 

I  have  another  one  that  I  use  sometimes.     [Taking  a 

his  pocket.] 

)ur  own  particular  strap  P 

it  is  around  in  the  office  all  the  tir 

3  no  particular  strap  ? 

1  used  this  strap  P     [The  round  or 
I  testified  to  it  yesterday, 
d  stioick  the  boy  P 
end. 

select  it  because  it  was  split  in  thl 
I  found  the  strap  in  the  institution 
iOt  resemble  what  is  called  the  cat 

ever  see  a  cat  P 

I  have  heard  it  described. 

oy  tails  has  itP 

es  nine. 

1  used  this  strap  P     [The  long,  nai 

I  don^t  think  I  have. 

1  used  this  one  P    [The  thick  trace 

1  used  one  in  size  and  weight  resei 
I  don't  think  I  have, 
have  used  these  three  P 

testify  that  in  the  year  you  floggec 

the  person  did  you  make  the  blo^ 
es  on  the  hand  and  sometimes  on  t 
tv  many  boys  did  you  administer  b 
rhaps  half  of  them, 
ir  persons  exposed  at  the  time  P 

about  as  much  as  when  going  to  1 
vhile  going  in  bathing.  When  go 
y  boy,  when  going  in  bathing,  is  ub 

not  flogged  in  the  presence  of  the 

other  persons  present  when  you  f 


part  of  the  institution  were  these 

le  lodge,  I  think,  and  one  in  the  \ 

3  been  in  the  basement 

3  children,  Colonel  Shepherd  ? 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  kisown  a  father  to  punish  his  own  son  vrith  an  in- 
strument resembling:  either  of  these  f 

A.    I  have  never  had  any  special  conversation  relating  to  that. 

Q-  Never  known  such  a  case  P  What  is  your  idea  of  paternal  punish- 
ment? 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  it  ought  to  be  as  mild  as  possible,  and  it  ought  to 
be  increased  if  necessary. 

Q.  You  have  never  known  paternal  discipline  of  the  kind  you  describe ; 
I  mean  the  kind  inflicted  by  yourself  upon  these  boys? 

A.    I  have  never  had  any  conversation  upon  that  point 

Thfe  Chairman.  Well,  you  ask  him  if  he  has  known  paternal  disci- 
pline in  the  form  of  a  leather  slipper. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  have  no  objection  to  asking  the  question.  [To  wit- 
ness.] Have  you  ever  known  paternal  discipline  in  the  form  of  a  leather 
slipper  upon  one  part  of  the  person  ? 

A,    I  have  heard  about  it,  but  have  never  seen  it 

Q.    How  old  were  these  boys? 

A.    About  14  to  17. 

Q.    Weren't  the  most  of  them  14  P 

A.    I  think  so,  sir.    This  Ryan  boy  was  18. 

Q.  You  testified.  Colonel  Shepherd— I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony— with  regard  to  affecting  funeral  services  of  the  boy  who  died 
soon  after  you  went  to  the  institution ;  what  was  his  name  ? 

A.    Washington, 

Q.    Were  similar  services  held  over  the  bodj  of  Gartland  ? 

A,  The  services  were  held  in  the  chapel,  and  the  body  was  placed  in 
the  tomb  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  friends,  an  officer  having  been  sent 
to  Boston  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Did  the  pupils  of  the  institution  attend  that  funeral  in  the  same 
manner,  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  the  one  you  described  P 

A.  They  attended  the  services  in  the  chapel,  but  there  was  no  outside 
demonstration. 

Q.    Why  not? 

A.  On  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  death ;  I  thought  it 
would  be  very  improper  to  make  any  outside  display. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  ask  Colonel  Shepherd  about  those  services 
in  the  chapeL  The  boys  testified  that  they  were  called  in  the  chapel  and 
saw  the  body  of  Gartland,  but  no  question  has  been  made  about  the 
remarks  of  Colonel  Shepherd  to  the  boys,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sanborn  (to  witness).  Whether  or  not  you  made  remarks  at 
that  time? 

A.  I  made  no  other  remarks  than  those  of  inviting  the  boys  to  march 
around  and  view  the  body.    The  clergyman  conducted  the  services, 

Q.    Did  you  explain  the  manner  of  Gartland*s  death  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Why  not? 

A.    I  did  not  know  any  reason  why  I  should. 

Q.    Did  you  explain  to  the  boys  the  manner  of  Washington'^s  death  ? 

A.  Not  specially,  because  his  sickness  was  announced  to  the  boys  by 
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Mr.  Ayres,  one  of  the  tmstees.    That  was  one  week,  perhaps,  before  he 
died. 

Q.  Did  the  boys,  generally,  know  the  manner  of  Gartland^s  death,  at 
the  time  of  his  funeral  P 

A.  I  do  not  think  they  did  know  the  manner  of  his  death,  judging^ 
from  the  statements  that  have  been  sworn  to  here,  that  the  boy  named 
James  Crowley  told  Francis  Hinckley  that  the  boy  was  flogged  to  death. 
If  that  was  the  impression,  I  do  not  think  they  understood  the  nature  of 
his  death. 

Q.    Did  the  boys  understand  from  yon  the  manner  of  the  boy^s  death  ? 

A.    They  did  not  from  me,  sir.  • 

Q.    Did  your  officers  understand  it  from  you  F 

A.  The  circumstances  that  transpired  in  the  room  were  talked  over, 
among  the  officers,  quite  freely.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  was  said 
about  the  death.    I  think  it  likely  considerable  was  said. 

Q.    Was  there  any  inquest  held  P 

A.  Coroner  Newton  was  notified,  but  he  deemed  an  inquest  unneces- 
sary. 

Q.    Do  you  know  why  he  deemed  an  inquest  unnecessary  P 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    Were  any  witnesses  called  P 

A.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Don^  you  know  whether  Dr.  Harvey  was  called  as  a  witness  to 
to  that  inquest  P 

A.    I  think  Dr.  Harvey  was  present.    He  notified  th^  coroner. 

Q.    When  were  the  family  of  Gartland  notified  of  his  ^eath  P 

A.  Gartland^s  death  occurred  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  an  oflker 
was  sent  immediately. 

Q.    At  what  hour  P 

A.  Between  four  and  five  o^clook,  I  think,  to  the  best  of  ray  recol- 
lection— in  that  vicinity.  An  officer  was  sent  to  Boston  the  next  morning 
—Sunday  morning — ^to  inform  the  relatives  of  the  boy. 

Q.    Did  you  know  the  address  of  the  family  P 

A.  It  might  have  been  on  the  book,  but  I  think  the  officer  went  to 
police  station  15. 

Q.    Why  didnt  you  telegraph  to  the  family  P 

The  Chairman.    Is  not  that  going  into  particulars  a  little  too  much  P 

Mr.  Sanbobn.  I  never  knew  such  a  case  before,  and  I  think  it  warrants 
it. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  as  brief  as  you  can.  I  think  it  is  immaterial 
testimony. 

Witness.  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  send  an  officer  to  the  family  and  ask 
what  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  body.  I  could  not  do  that  with 
the  same  result  by  telegraphing  as  well  as  by  sending  a  messenger. 

Q.    When  did  the  funeral  services  take  place  P 

A.    On  Sunday. 

Q.  Between  that  time  and  the  time  your  officer  reached  Charlestown, 
had  any  of  the  family  reached  Westborough  and  attended  the  funeral  P 
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A.  No,  8ir;  but  the  body  was  held  sabject  to  the  order  of  the  father. 
It  was  placed  in  the  tomb. 

Q.    Why  was  there  not  time  given  to  the  father  to  attend  the  funeral  ? 

A.    Because,  sir,  the  Catholics  have  a  service  for  themselves. 

Q.    What  did  I  understand  you  to  mean  ? 

A.    The  Catholic  Churo.h  have  services  of  their  own. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  to  say  the  father  would  not  attend  P 

A.    I  do  not  know ;  we  did  our  duty. 

Q-    You  simply  held  the  funeral  before  the  family  could  be  present  P 

A.  The  priest  was  notified,  and  he  thought  the  body  could  not  be 
receired  in  the  consecrated  ground. 

Q.    Where  did  you  dispose  of  the  body  P 

A.  It  remained  in  the  tomb  until  the  arrival  of  Gartiand ;  that  is,  the 
father  of  the  boy,  and  another  ifkan  who  came  with  hioL 

Q.    What  was  then  done  with  it  P 

A.    I  think  it  was  afterwards  put  into,  the  cemetery. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  Crartland 
suicide  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  haven^t  any. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  in  this  boy's  conduct  which  led  you  to 
fear  suicide  P 

A.  I  knew  he  was  a  violent  and  passionate  boy.  I  had  promoted  him 
to  the  Grarden  House  on  one  occasion,  and  the  master  reported  that  he  was 
discontented,  and  he  could  not  get  along  with  him,  and  he  returned  to  the 
main  building.  He  was  afterward  promoted  to  the  Peters  House,  and 
also  ran  away;  and  then  he  also  escaped  another  time  from  the  main 
building. 

Q.    Did  you  see  any  evidence  in  him  of  a  wandering  mind  P 

A.    I  did  not  notice  any ;  no,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  his  age  P 

A.    I  think  his  age  was  between  19  and  20. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  believed  at  the  time  that  his  punishment  was 
severe  P 

A.    I  did  not ;  I  didn't  have  any  occasion  to  believe  so. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  subsequent  time  believed  his  punishment  was 
severe  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified,  Mr.  Shepherd,  yesterday,  that  you  were  opposed  to 
corporal  punishment  P 

A.    I  said  I  did  not  favor  it,  except  as  a  matter  of  necessity.     . 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  punishment  do  you  consider  that  which  Rawson 
inflicted  on  the  three  boys  in  his  charge  P 

A.    What  sort  of  a  punishment  P 

Q.    Yes,  sir ;  is  that  corporal  punishment  P 

A.    It  is  called  so  by  some ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  favor  punishments  of  that  kind  P 

A.  I  did  not  favor  the  punishment  inflicted  by  Rawson ;  that  is,  I  did 
not  approve  of  the  instrument  used. 

Q.    Did  you  censure  him  for  that  punishment  P 
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A.    I  censured  him  in  this  way ;  that  if  he  had  any  more  boys  to  punish 
he  should  send  tiie  boys  to  me  or  to  the  farmer. 
Q.    Is  that  the  only  censure  you  made  P 
*      '  ''^ink  that  sufficient  to  prevent  a  repetition. 

3n  you  examined  the  record  of  punishments  put  in  by  Mr. 

i  Mr.  VVheatley,  and  found  that  several  boys  had  received  40 

s,  were  you,  being  opposed  to  corporal  punishment,— did  yon 

ito  those  cases  P 

not  remember  that  I  made  any  investigation  except  in  a  gen- 

you  inquire  enough  to  know  whether  those    blows   were 
>on  the  hand  or  buttock  P 
pposed  they  were  inflicted  upon  the  hand, 
you  make  inquiries  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  so  or  not  P 
1  not. 

you  in  favor  of  corporal  punishments  inflicted  upon  any  part 
;on  except  the  hand  P 
,  sir. 

eit  part  of  the  person  P 
the  buttock. 
I  favor  that  P 
ink  it  is  preferable  to  the  hand. 

y? 

1, 1  have  heard  officers  say  that  severe  punishments  upon  the 

produce  sores  and  abscesses,  etc. 

ether  or  not  you  prefer  corporal  punishment  with  an  instrument 

id  [strap],  or  with  an  ordinary  ferule,  such  as  is  used  in  the 

>ols  P 

ould  prefer  the  strap. 

&use  punishment  with  a  ferule  upon  the  hand  is  more  apt  to 

iiand  than  with  a  strap. 

you  mean  that  it  is  likely  to  produce  more  pain  P 

sir ;  I  think  it  is  more  likely  to  injure  it  by  strapping  it  with  a 
ood  of  any  kind  than  a  rattan  would. 

our  use  of  corporal  punishment,  was  your  object  to  produce  as 

as  possible  P 

0  not  know  that  that  was  a  special  object.  The  object  of  the 
It  was  to  make  such  an  impression  upon  the  boy  as  would  pre- 
ying the  offence. 

it  have  that  effect  P 
lome  cases, 
low  many  cases  P 

II,  in  some  of  the  cases  I  punished,  I  noticed  it  did  have  that 
;  that  I  can  give  you  the  exact  number, 
lalf  the  cases  P 
[laps  so. 

you  examine  the  record  of  punishments  sufficient  to  know  on 
iie  boys  punished  it  had  a  good  effect,  and  which  not  P 
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A.  No,  sir.  It  i8  my  impression  that  the  result  of  the  punishment  was 
reported  by  the  officer  as  being  good. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Dudley  reported  on  a  succession  of  punish- 
ments in  one  month,  that  they  produced  a  bad  effect  P 

A.    I  remember  some  punishments  reported  as  having  a  bad  effecl;. 

Q.    What  was  the  character  of  the  punishments  P 

A.  It  might  have  been  corporal  punishment ;  it  might  have  been  a 
mistake  of  Mr.  Dudley. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  into  these  punishments  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Why  not  P 

A.  Well,  sir,  there  were  several  reasons.  For  the  last  two  years  I 
have  had  more  work  to  do  than  almost  any  one  man  can  accomplish.  The 
building  has  been  enlarged,  and  my  time  has  been  occupied  in  one  place 
and  another  superintending  the  boys  and  the  enlargement,  and  I  have  not 
had  time  to  investigate  the  reports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Was  the  enlargement  made  by  using  as  largely  as 
possible  the  boys  of  the  institution  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  excavation  was  done  by  the  boys,  and  the  carry- 
ing of  bricks  and  mortar  was  done  by  the  boys. 

Q.  Who  had  the  disbursing  of  the  funds  for  the  enlargement — the 
trustees  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  they  have  been  enabled  to  complete  the  work  and  keep  it 
within  the  appropriation  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  kept  it  within  the  appropriation,  and  have  a 
balance  P 

Q.    About  how  much  P 

A.    It  may  be  about  |6,000 ;  perhaps  it  may  be  more  than  that. 

Q.     (By  Mr  Sanboiix.)    Is  the  work  finished  P 

A.    It  is  substantially  completed ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Is  it  actually  finished  P 

A.    It  is  ready  for  occupancy. 

Q.    But  not  occupied  P 

A.    That  is  a  matter  for  the  trustees. 

Q.    Do  not  you  know  why  it  is  not  occupied  P 

A.    I  do  not  know  their  wishes  and  views. 

Q.    Why  do  you  not  know  it  P  i 

Mr.  Hyde.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  trustees  that  this  Legislature  will  fur- 
nish some  relief  for  the  school  by  classification,  and  therefore  they  have 
not  moved  in. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    Is  it  furnished  P 

A.    It  is  sufficiently  furnished  to  accommodate  from  120  to  125  boys. 

Q.    How  much  will  it  cost  to  furnjsh  it  completely  P 

A.    To  accommodate  200  boys  P 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  It  depends  upon  what  furniture  is  put  into  the  shops  and  other 
places. 

Q.    Well,  about  how  much  P 
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A.    It  depends  upon  what  kind  of  trade  they  intend  to  introdace. 

The  Chairman.    Are  jou  asking  him  as  an  expert  P 

Mr.  Hyde.    I  don't  see  how  he  can  answer  the  question  as  to  what  it 
will  cost ;  if  they  are  going  to  put  in  printing,  as  has  been  proposed,  the  . 
expense  will  be  very  great    Ask  him  about  how  much  it  will  cost  to 
furnish  the  quarters  for  the  boys  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.  Well,  put  it  in  that  form.  (To  witness.)  How  much 
will  it  cost  to  furnish  the  quarters  of  the  boys  and  officers  P 

A.    I  don't  think  it  will  cost  anything. 
•    Q.    Is  the  furniture  in  P 

A,    No,  sir ;  but  we  have  ftirniture  enough  for  nearly  200  boys. 

Q.    How  much  will  it  cost  to  provide  the  officers'  furniture  P 

A.    Perhaps  a  thousand  dollars  or  less. 

Q.    Not  exceeding  a  thousand  dollars  P 

A.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  provide  apparatus  for  the  work  of  the 
cheapest  nature  you  have  proposed  to  put  in  there  P 

Mr.  Htde.    That  is  no  practical  question  at  all. 

Th&  Chairman.  You  need  not  answer  that  question  except  you  can 
define  what  kind  of  work  they  are  to  put  in. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  want  to  show  that  this  16,000  will  be  used  up  before 
they  put  in  the  furniture. 

Witness.  The  matter  of  introducing  trades  will  involve  an  extra 
appropriation,  because  the  trustees  did  not  ask  for  an  appropriation  to 
cover  purchase  of  tools. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Will  you  begin  again  on  something 
more  important  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  going  on  to  something  else,  but  at  this 
moment  I  do  not  recollect  it.  [To  witness.]  You  have  testified,  I  think, 
that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  Westborough  has  been  the  admission  of 
the  larger  boys.  That  has  been  testified  here,  and  I  think  you  gave  that 
testimony  P 

A.    From  what  source  P 

The  Chairman.    Not  the  admission  of  the  larger  boys. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  The  admission  of  the  larger  boys  at  Westborough  has 
been  the  source  of  the  trouble,  I  think  he  testified. 

Witness.  I  testified  yesterday  in  regard  to  some  changes,  and  also  in 
regar^  to  the  material  sent  to  Westborough,  and  I  cited  the  report  of 
1874  to  show  that  116  boys  in  that  school  at  that  time  who  had  been 
inmates  of  other  institutions  were  reformed,  and  no  other  institution  had 
less  boys  returned  at  any  time  under  the  age  of  21. 

Q.  But  that  is  your  opinion ;  would  you  think  the  trouble  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  admission  of  boys  over  the  age  of  14  P 

A.  I  testified  yesterday  that  the  .cause  of  the  trouble  at  Westborongh 
was  having  those  large  and  hardy  boys  mixed  with  the  other  class. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  haven't  had  time  to  read  this  testimony. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  You  suppose  boys  were  liable  to  be  returned 
there  afler  21. 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sanborn.    Until  21 P 

Mr.  Davis.    I  suppose  he  intended  to  say  till  21. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  I  find  that  Joseph  Langley  suffered  a  veiy 
severe  punishment  in  the  sweat-box.  He  testified  that  he  was  11  years 
old  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  institution. 

A.    He  was  transferred  from  Monson. 

Q.  I  find  that  Hector,  the  colored  boy,  was  severely  punished  by  Mr. 
Rawson,  and  he  testified  that  he  is  now  18,  and  he  had  been  in  the  insti- 
tution 10  years,  so  he  must  have  come  when,  he  was  8.  Now,  there  are 
boys  who  have  been  severely  punished,  and  who  were  admitted  at  what 
all  consider  a  proper  age— one  8  and  the  other  11. 

A.  Well,  now,  wouldn't  you  state  the  other  part  about  Hector  P  He 
has  been  out  on  probation. 

Q.    What  is  it  about  the  boy  Hector  P 

A.    He  has  been  out  on  probation  three  or  four  times. 

Q.    And  going  out  on  probation  makes  them  worse  ? 

A.    Some. 

Q.    How  many  were  made  worse  by  going  out  on  probation  P 

A.  Some  return  as  failures ;  a  great  many  go  out  on  probation,  and 
never  return. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  boys  discharged  on  probation  come  back 
worse? 

A.    It  might  be  12  to  20  per  cent.,  perhaps. 

Q.    Not  more  than  20  per  cent.  P 

A.  Perhaps  I  have  not  given  it  a  thorough  investigation  and  exami- 
nation. 

Q.  What  makes  the  difference  in  the  boys  who  go  out  on  probation 
and  get  worse  and  those  who  improve  P 

A.    Those  who  improve  get  their  liberty,  and  do  not  come  back  again. 

Q.    Why  should  one  class  gain  and  the  other  class  lose  P 

A.  It  is  the  same  as  you  see  in  the  streets  every  day.  They  have  the 
choice,  and  one  takes  one,  and  the  other  the  other;  some  go  to  state 
prison. 

Mr.  Hyde.    I  suppose  it  depends  upon  which  way  they  went. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  suppose  it  depends  altogether  upon  the  nature  of  the 
places  to  which  they  go. 

Mr.  Hyde.  And  it  depends  somewhat  upon  the  influence  surrounding 
the  boy. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    Who  selects  the  place  where  they  go  P 

A.  Sometimes  the  parents  find  places,  and  in  every  case  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  agent  to  investigate  the  place  before  the  boy  is  released. 

Q.    Then  a  place  is  practically  selected  by  the  visiting  agent  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  approved  by  the  trustees  P 

A.    The  trustees  act  upon  the  approval  of  the  agent. 

Q.  These  places  are  found  by  the  agent,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be 
all  good  places  P 

A.  They  are  supposed  to  be  comparatively  good  people,  living  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere.    A  great  many  people  in  Boston  feel  a  sympathy 
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for  the  boys,  and  many  sign  petitions  for  their  release.  All  these  circum- 
stances are  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  trustees  act  upon  their  best 
judgment. 

Q.    From  16  to  20  per  cent  turn  out  badly  ? 

A.    I  should  think  it  might  be  that 

Q.  You  testified  yesterday  that  you  thought  about  30  boys  in  that 
institution  ought  to  be  in  some  other  institution. 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.    What  sort  of  an  institution  ought  they  to  be  in  P 

A.    In  an  institution  similar  to  that  at  Monson. 

Q.    Why  not  say  house  of  correction,  as  we  liave  30  in  the  State  P 

A.  I  should  be  satisfied  to  put.  those  30  in  some  other  place,  and 
give  relief  to  the  school. 

Q.    Are  they  very  bad  boys  P 

A.    I  think  they  are,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  think  they  would  be  kept  there  in  the  enlargement  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Without  communicating  with  the  other  boys  P 

A.    Without  communicating  with  them. 

Q.  Are  your  arrangements  such  as  to  keep  them  from  communicating 
with  the  other  boys  P 

A.  In  every  part,  except  the  hospital.  When  sick  they  would  perhaps 
communicate  in  the  hospital,  but  they  would  not  be  together  in  any  other 
part  of  the  institution. 

Q.    What  is  the  age  of  those  boys  P 

A.    Well,  perhaps  from  16  to  20. 

Q.    Can  you  keep  them  there  ailer  they  are  21 P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  propose  to  keep  them  there  until  they  are  21 P 

A.  If  their  conduct  is  such  as  to  render  it  necessary,  I  suppose  the 
trustees  will  be  obliged  to  keep  them  there. 

Q.  Then  your  present  proposition  is  to  keep  those  30  bad  boys  there 
until  they  are  21  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  what  the  future  may  do. 

Q.    That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  state. 

A.  If  they  don't  improve,  it  would  be  for  the  proper  protection  of  the 
community. 

Q.  Well,  now,  why  not  have  those  boys  transferred  at  once  to  a  prison 
where  they  could  not  communicate  with  the  other  boys  P 

A.    Where  is  the  prison  that  they  can  be  transferred  to  P 

Q.    We  will  assume  that  there  is  one. 

A.    Well,  there  isn't  one. 

Q.    Are  you  familiar  with  all  the  prisons  in  the  Commonwealth  P 

A.  I  am  familiar  with  the  laws,  that  no  boys  can  be  transferred  from 
Westborough  to  a  prison,  unless  they  commit  an  offence,  and  are  brought 
before  a  court,  and  are  convicted  of  that  offence. 

Q.    Are  not  these  boys  constantly  committing  offences  P 

A.    In  what  form  P 
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Q.  Don^t  answer  my  qaestion  by  askiog^  ano<iher.  Are  not  these  boys 
constantly  committing  offences  P 

A.  They  are  constantly  violating  the  rnles  of  the  school,  but  are  not 
committing  offences  against  the  laws. 

Q,    Would  not  those  offences  send  the  boys  to  the  house  of  correction  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  not  some  of  these  boys  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction 
for  yiolating  the  rules  of  the  institution  P 

A.    In  cases  similar  to  the  riot  in  January  last 

Q.    Or  an  assault  upon  an  officer  P 

A.    They  might  be  sent,  if  judged  guilty. 
•    Q.    Suppose  the  new  state  prison  is  finished,  would  you  transfer  those 
SO  boys  to  the  new  prison? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    You  would  prefer  that  to  the  other  F 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbescott.)  I  understood  you  to  say  the  first  day  you 
testified  that  you  thought  the  result  of  this  investigation  would  be  a  great 
detriment  to  the  boys ;  what  did  you  mean  by  tiiat  P 

A.  I  meant,  sir,  that  the  farmers  and  those  who  want  the  services  of 
the  inmates  of  such  a  Reform  School  would  be  rather  chary  about  taking 
them,  because  in  many  instances  when  farmers  come  there  for  boys  they 
are  particular  to  inquire  if  they  are  sent  "there  for  larceny  and  other 
offences.  K  they  are  sent  there  for  larceny,  they  don^t  seem  to  want  to 
take  them. 

Q.  How  is  the  result  of  this  investigation  going  to  affect  that  P  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  bad  character  of  the  boys  being  brought  out, 
the  parties  will  be  reluctant  to  take  them  in  future  P 

A.    I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  When  parties  apply  for  boys,  is  it  not  your  duty  to  tell  what 
offence  they  were  sent  there  for  P 

A.    Not  unless  I  am  pressed. 

Q.  Don^t  they  always  ask  you  what  a  boy  was  put  there  for,  and 
what  his  conduct  has  been  P 

A.  Not  in  regard  to  the  offence ;  because  we  try  to  make  the  person 
making  the  application  forget  the  offence,  and  take  the  boy  upon  die  im- 
provement he  has  made  in  the  school. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  yesterday,  that  the  matter  of  corporal 
punishments  had  been  discussed  by  the  trustees  at  nearly  every  meeting 
since  you  were  connected  with  the  institution  P 

A.    The  matter  has  been  talked  over ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    At  the  meetings  of  the  trustees  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  usually  present  at  the  meetings  P 

A.    Not  all  the  time ;  a  portion  of  the  time. 

Q.  In  what  way  has  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment  been  dis- 
cussed at  the  meetings  of  the  trustees  P  What  has  been  the  nature  of 
that  discussion  P 
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A.  Well,  some  of  the  trosteee  liaye  expressed  the  wish  that  it  might 
be  discontinued,  while  others  thought  it  could  not  be  discontinued  with 
safety. 

Q.  Have  the  trustees  at  any  time,  at  their  meetings,  called  for  reports 
in  regard  to  the  corporal  punishments  for  the  quarter  preceding  the 
meeting  P 

A.  I  don't  recollect  any  such  call  being  made.  The  reports  are  in  the 
office,  and  when  they  are  inspecting  the  register  and  other  books,  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think— as  you  say  the  matter  of  corporal  punishments  has 
been  discussed— that  the  trustees  inlly  realized  the  amount  and  seyerity 
of  the  punishments  at  the  institution  F 

A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  they  realized  that  the  punishments 
were  numerous  or  not 

Q.  Have  they  had  you  before  them,  and  questioned  you  in  r^ard  to 
the  punishments,  and  the  effect  of  those  punishments. 

A.    I  don't  remember  that  they  haye. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say,  then,  to  this  Committee  that  the  board  of 
trustees  hare  systematically  gone  into,  the  matter  of  the  corporal  pun- 
ishments and  the  effect  of  corporal  punishments  in  the  institution  P 

A.  They  haven't,  in  my  presence,  taken  up  the  matter  in  a  general 
way,  except  as  I  stated,— that  some  of  the  trustees  are  opposed  to  cor- 
poral punishment,  while  others  thought  it  should  not  be  discontinued. 

Q.  But,  as  I  said,  you  testified — you  didnt  testify  that  it  had  been 
talked  over  by  the  members  individually ;  but  you  testified  that  it  had 
been  discussed  at  nearly  every  meeting  of  the  trustees.  Did  you  mean 
discussed  in  the  meeting,  or  individually  with  you  P 

A.    At  their  meetings. 

Q.  Did  they,  at  any  time,  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  e&dd  of  punishment 
with  the  strap  P 

A.    I  don't  remember  now  any  particular  case. 

Q.  Did  they,  at  any  time,  ask  you  the  effect  of  punishment  by  the 
sweat-box  P 

A.    I  don't  remember  a  case. 

Q.    The  sweat-box,  I  believe,  was  put  in  in  April,  1875  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  quarterly  report  in  1875, "  for  the  punishment 
of  such  a  class  of  boys  " — having  mentioned  certain  boys  before — ^^  I  have 
caused  a  wooden  box  to  be  erected  in  the  attic  as  a  substitute  for  the 
strait-jacket,  which  I  believe  will  prove  more  effective  and  healthy  than 
detention  in  the  lodge."    Where  did  you  get  the  idea  of  this  sweat-box  ? 

A.  I  had  heard  of  the  box  being  used  at  the  school  jn  Meriden,  Con- 
necticut. 

Q.    From  whom  did  you  hear  that  ? 

A.    From  an  officer  who  had  served  there,  Mr.  Wheatley. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  introduce  this  sweat-box  there,  and  afterwards 
state  to  the  trustees  that  you  had  put  it  there  P 

A.  I  supposed  it  bad  to  be  put  there  by  order  of  some  person.  I 
caused  it  to  be  erected,  and  so  reported. 
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Q.    Did  you  consult  with  any  of  the  trustees  before  you  put  it  there  P 

A.    I  doD^t  remember  that  I  did 

Q.    Didn't  you  speak  to  Mr.  Harvey  about  it  P 

A.    I  may  have ;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Why  should  you  introduce  this  sweatrbox  and  have  it  all  put  up 
there  ready  for  use  before  the  trustees  knew  anything  about  the  matter  P 
It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  natural  manner  to  introduce  the  mat- 
ter to  the  trustees  and  have  them  authorize  you  to  put  it  up  there. 

A.    I  never  called  it  a  sweat-box. 

Q.    Well,  the  box. 

A.    That  is  what  it  is  called,  and  that  is  what  I  reported. 

Q.  Why  should  you  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  putting  it  up 
before  reporting  to  the  trustees  ? 

A.    I  did  so  upon  my  best  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanbokn.)  Did  you  think  it  such  an  emergency  that  you 
could  not  get  along  without  it  P 

A.    I  put  it  up  and  called  their  attention  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  What  did  you  mean  by  "  more  effective  and 
healthy  than  detention  in  the  lodge  "  P  What  did  you  mean  by  '*  more 
healthy"? 

A.  Because,  sir,  I  have,  on  several  occasions,  conversed  with  the 
physician  of  the  school,  and  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  basement  Was 
not  the  proper  place  for  the  prison.  In  the  new  building  they  have  been 
very  careful  to  have  close  or  strong  cells  in  the  second  story. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Gilbert.)    How  expensive  a  box  was  it  P 

A.    I  should  not  think  it  cost  more  than  a  couple  of  dollars,  perhaps. 

Q.    Two  dollars? 

A,    Two  dollars ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Prescott.  The  main  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  this :  Why  he 
should  introduce  a  punishment  as  unusual  and  as  severe  as  that  is,  with- 
out consulting  the  trustees  about  the  advisability  and  practicability  of 
introducing  such  a  mode  of  punishment  He  just  introduced  it,  and  then 
notified  the  trustees  it  was  there. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  When  the  trustees  saw  the  box  in  practice,  they  could 
judge  better  than  otherwise. 

Witness.  They  had  established  the  strait-jacket  by  vote  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  in  that  way  I  substituted  it  for  the  strait-jacket. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Let  me  understand  why  you  consider  the 
box  more  healthy  than  confinement  in  the  lodge,  A  boy  is  closely 
pressed  in— if  I  understand  it,  and  I  think  I  do— and  is  there  confined. 
In  even  very  close  confinement  in  the  lodge  there  are  windows  where  the 
san  comes  in,  and  the  cells  are  of  comparatively  good  size  and  roomy, 
and  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  just  the  opposite,  that  the  lodge  would 
be  a  much  more  healthy  place  than  the  box.  Now,  why  do  you  consider 
that  box  the  more  healthy  ? 

A.  The  lodge  has  been  a  place  of  ease  to  some  of  the  boys  in  the 
school,  and  they  went  down  there  to  shirk  work,  I  consider  the  sweat- 
box  more  effectual  as  a  punishment 

Q.    Well,  sir,  I  am  considering  the  healthy  object  of  itP 
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A.    I  have  said  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  physician  that  it  was  not 
as  healthy  to  have  a  pi*ison  in  the  basement  as  in  any  other  place. 

Q.    Notwithstanding  boys  were  confined  there  a  fortnight  at  a  time? 

A.    As  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Q.  Boys  were  confined  there  for  some  four  or  five  weeks  withont  their 
clothing  ? 

A.  One  of  those  boys  was  awaiting  the  action  of  the  board  of  state 
charities. 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  bnt  I  am  now  qnestioning  you  about  the  length  of  time 
they  were  kept  down  in  that  unhealthy  place  without  clothes  P 

A.    They  had  their  bed-clothing  changed  twice  a  week. 

Q.  But  no  opportunity  for  dressing  themselves  for  weeks  in  succession. 
Do  you  consider  that  healthy  P 

A.  Well,  but  they  could  pace  the  floor  with  the  comfortable  wrapped 
round  them.    I  have  seen  them. 

Q.    Why  were  those  boys  deprived  of  clothing  in  the  lodge  P 

A.  The  boys  had  been  confined  in  the  dormitory,  and  while  confined 
there,  had  forced  the  doors  open  and  passed  through  the  roof  and  escaped, 
and  when  they  returned,  their  clothing  was  wet,  and  they  were  put  into 
the  lodge,  and  remained  there,  as  has  been  described. 

Q.    Did  they  remain  in  the  lodge  four  or  five  weeks,  by  your  authority  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  P 

A.    From  March  1  to  April  2. 

Q.    About  four  weeks  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  '  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    Did  their  health  suffer  in  consequence  P 

A.    Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Why  did  you  order  that  those  boys  should 
be  kept  there  without  clothes  P 

A.    I  thought  it  a  proper  punishment  for  what  they  did. 

Q.  Are  you  very  much  surprised  that  boys,  after  being  kept  in  the 
lodge  some  four  or  five  weeks,  without  their  clothing,  and  fed  on  bread 
and  water,  should,  after  suffering  detention  in  that  manner,  create  a  dis- 
turbance, and  make  a  noise  and  riot  P 

A.  I  don^t  understand  that  that  was  the  cause  of  their  making  a  dis- 
turbance and  riot. 

Q.    Well,  are  you  much  surprised  that  they  did  P 

A.  I  am  much  surprised  that  they  did,  after  they  were  fed  with  food 
and  rations,  and  had  no  other  motive,  except  wickedness,  to  disturb  a 
religious  meeting. 

Q.  Don^t  you  think  that  the  long  confinement  of  boys  in  that  manner 
would  naturally  provoke  the  very  feeling  they  exhibited  at  that  meeting? 

A.  I  donH  know  any  reason  why  it  should ;  and,  if  it  did,  I  was  not 
responsible  for  most  of  the  cases,  because  an  application  had  been  made 
to  the  board  of  state  charities  for  their  transfer. 

Q.  Are  you  required  by  the  rules  to  make  a  quarterly  report  to  the 
trustees  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  is  required  of  you  in  regard  to  the  report?  What  is  the 
nature  that  the  report  is  expected  to  be,  or  prescribed  to  be  P 

A.    To  report  the  doings  during  the  quarter. 

Q.    The  what  ? 

A.    The  doings  during  the  quarter. 

Q.  Was  it  not  expected  that  you,  as  you  make  your  report  in  writing 
once  in  three  naonths,  should  report  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
school P 

A.  I  think  I  did  report  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  school,  and  the 
changes. 

Q.  I  notice  in  this  report,  dated  the  1st  of  July.  1876,  that  there  is 
nothing  said  really  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  school,  or  the  boys, 
or  how  many  have  been  reformed,  or  what  the  general  condition  of  the 
school  was  at  that  time.  You  state,  on  the  first  page,  some  statistics  in 
regard  to  the  school, — number  in  the  school  at  previous  report,  and  those 
received,  and  also  those  released.  I  see,  by  tlie  way,  in  this  report,  that 
there  were  four  eloped  during  that  quarter,  one  of  whom  returned.  How 
many  boys  have  eloped  from  the  school  on  an  average  a  year,  since  you 
have  been  there  P 

A.  Well,  in  1873,  the  number  was  larger  than  in  any  subsequent  year ; 
because  in  May,  1873,  before  I  went  there,  they  had  the  large  escapade. 
I  suppose  the  average  might  be  12. 

Q.    Twelve  a  year  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    While  you  have  had  charge  of  the  institution  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  that  it  don't  cost  so  much  to  return 
those  12,  as  it  did  to  return  one  when  Uie  school  was  under  the  former 
superintendent. 

Q.  Is  it  not  expected  of  you  that  you  would  report  to  the  trustees,  at 
their  quarterly  meeting,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  boys,  and  also 
the  discipline,  and  everything  concerning  the  best  interest  of  the  boys  P 

A.  In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  boys,  it  comes  up  in  a  diflferent 
form.  When  an  application  is  made  for  a  release,  the  investigation  is 
made  by  the  agent  in  regard  to  the  home  or  standing  of  the  person 
applying  for  the  custody  of  the  boy.  Then  I  am  called  upon  to  make  a 
verbal  statement  in  regard  to  the  standing  of  the  boy  in  the  school,  and 
that  I  do  in  each  case  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Hyde.  We  have  two  gentlemen  here  from  a  distance*  and  if  agree- 
able I  should  like  to  have  th%m  examined.    It  has  been  done  before. 

Mr.  Prescott.    Ilow'long  would  it  take  P 

Mr.  Hyde.    It  will  not  take  a  great  while. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Allen  proposes  to  examine  Col, 
Shepherd  fiirther  than  he  did.  I  would  also  remark  that  I  don't  expect 
to  see  Dr.  Harvey  here  to-day,  and  I  hope  to  see  him  here  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Hyi>e.  I  was  going  to  say  that  Mr.  Sanborn  had  not  made  his 
usual  remark. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  wish  to  state  that  Dr.  Harvey  will  be  called  upon  to 
explain  the  direct  contradictions  of  which  he  has  been  guilty. 
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A.  B.  R.  STnAQVE— Sworn. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    You  are  sheriff  of  Worcester  County  f 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  several  boys  transferred  to  your  charge  from  the 
Westborough  Reform  School? 

A.    I  have. 

Q.  Where  are  those  boys  now  in  your  custody,  at  Worcester  or  Fitch- 
burg? 

A.  Do  you  mean  those  who  came  from  the  Westborough  Reform 
School ? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  have  a  portion  of  them  with  me.  Eight  of  the  boys  engaged  in 
the  riot  are  at  the  institution  over  which  I  preside,  and  the  others  were 
sent  to  the  small  prison  at  Fitchburg. 

Q.    Then  you  have  eight  at  Worcester  ? 

A.  Yes,  of  those.  Then,  I  have  Jones,  who  is  now  temporarily  at 
Fitchburg ;  I  removed  him  from  one  prison  to  the  other,  and  he  is  now  at 
Fitchburg;  and  Plant  is  still  there,  and  Fitz-Gibbons  was  discharged. 
There  ma}'  be  one  or  two  others. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us,  in  your  own  way,  in  regard 
to  these  boys,  their  general  character,  and  their  characters  as  prisoners ; 
what  class  of  men  there  are  there  as  men,  and  what  class  of  boys  there 
as  boys — or  in  any  way  you  may  express  it  ? 

A.  Well,  in  the  shop,  they  are  much  like  other  prisoner ;  I  dont  know 
any  special  peculiarity,  except,  perhaps,  they  are  more  intelligent,  at  least, 
in  the  commission  of  mischievous  tricks  inside  the  prison,  requiring  con- 
stant vigilance.  I  may  say,  they  are  quite  sharp,  generally ;  but  in  the 
shop  they  give  us  no  special  trouble,  except  requiring  extra  vigilance  to 
watch  them.  They  are  not  boys,  but  they  are  men  in  habits.  I  think 
some  of  them  are  as  bad  as  any,  perhaps,  we  have ;  I  consider  Jones,  who 
came  from  Westborough,  as  bad  as  any  we  have. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  a  little  about  Jones,  his  appearance,  and  how  he  has 
been  with  you,  and  whether  you  have  had  any  trouble  with  him  ? 

A.  Jones  is  an  excellent  appearing  young  man,  and  excites  the  sym- 
pathy of  everybody  who  looks  in  his  face.  He  has  an  ungovernable 
temper,  but  he  is  sly  and  dangerous.  He  was  sentenced  for  18  months 
to  the  bouse  of  correction,  in  February,  1876,  and  a  few  months  following 
he  made  a  violent  assault  upon  an  instructor  in  the  workshop,  a  very  kind 
man.    He  was  told  to  go  to  work,  and — 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)     What  is  his  name  ? 

A.  Gaffield.  He  was  sent  to  the  solitary  immediately,  and  the  assault 
was  of  such  character,  that  I  made  a  complaint;  he  was  brought  to  the 
superior  court  in  August,  and  there  was  held ;  the  case  was  tried ;  there 
was  no  defence,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  15  months  additional  impris- 
onment. He  is  now  serving  out  the  first  sentence,  and  has  not  commenced 
on  the  second.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  after  this,  and  he  was  exceed- 
ingly impudent;  I  asked  him  why  ho  struck  the  officer. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Htde.)    He  is  one  of  those  who  assaulted  Mrs.  Moore  f 

A.    And  Fitz-Gibbons  was  the  other. 
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Q.    Yes,  Fitz-Gibbons  was  the  other  ? 

A.  He  said  he  was  mad.  The  overseer  of  the  shop  had  told  him  to 
stand  up  and  work ;  he  sat  down,  and  the  instructor  went  around  and 
asked  him  to  stand  up  in  his  place,  and  he  drew  his  awl,  which  they  have 
in  seating  chairs  (with  a  blade  four  inches  long,  and  sharp),  and  with- 
out any  intimation  or  expectation  from  the  officer  that  he  was  going  to 
strike,  he  struck  him ;  but  the  instructor's  hand  come  up  quickly  to  break 
the  blow,  and  he  got  the  blow  on  his  hand,  instead  of  his  breast,  as  Jones 
intended  to  hit  him,  and  as  he  told  me  afterwards.  He  said  he  didn't 
mean  or  wish  to  disobey  the  rules  of  the  institution,  but  he  was  going  to 
do  as  he  had  a  mind  to  sometimes ;  that  he  had  a  temper  he  could  not 
control.  In  the  first  place,  ho  said  he  didn't  care  whether  he  was  tried 
for  it  or  not,  but  afterwards  said  he  didn't  want  to  be  tried.  I  said  it  was 
a  case  I  could  not  overlook,  and  it  must  go  before  the  court ;  and  it  did. 
I  kept  him  at  Worcester  a  few  months  afterwards,  and  he  said  the  time 
would  come  when  he  would  retaliate  in  such  a  manner  that  would  do 
great  injury  to  somebody,  after  he  got  out  of  prison.  I  sent  him  to 
Fitchburg,  to  the  ^mall  prison,  and  I  thought  it  would  do  good  to  have 
him  sent  there ;  that  it  would  do  him  good.  He  is  always  complaining 
about  something,  and  never  has  anything  quite  right.  But  whenever  he 
speaks  with  any  of  the  Committee,  or  the  county  commissioners,  or  the 
overseers,  he  is  one  of  the  most  genial,  gentlemanly  appearing  young 
men,  and  to  look  at  him  you  would  say  that  he  ought  to  come  out  in  a 
week.  But  you  cannot  believe  what  he  says.  I  regard  him  as  a  danger- 
ous young  man,  who  will  spend  his  days  in  a  prison,  if  he  don't  reach 
the  gallows  ? 

Q.    What  about  the  Fitz-Gibbons  boy  ? 

A.  He  behaved  much  better.  I  have  had  Jones  in  solitary  several 
times,  and  I  think  I  kept  him  there  ten  days ;  but  he  promised  to  behave 
well,  and  he  came  out.  But  I  cannot  remember  that  Fitz-Gibbons  was 
sent  to  the  solitary. 

Q.  Now,  taking  the  class  of  boys  together  from  that  institution,  what 
should  you  say  as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  a  Reform  School  with 
that  class  of  boys  there  P 

A.  Why,  they  are  criminals,  and  I  think  the  place  for  criminals  is — I 
don't  mean  a  man  who  merely  disobeys  the  law,  but  a  man  who  is  a  real 
criminal.  We  have  one  who,  I  think,  ought  to  be  in  prison.  He  has 
made  two  applications  to  me  to  see  if  I  could  not  devise  some  scheme  to 
transfer  him  to  state  prison.  I  asked  why,  and  he  said  he  would  learn  a 
trade  there ;  and  I  said  he  might  learn  a  trade  there,  but  would  not  the 
odium  which  would  lie  upon  you,  after  coming  out  of  the  state  prison, 
more  than  counteract  the  good  you  obtained  while  you  were  there  learn- 
ing a  trade  P    And  he  said  he  didn't  know  that  it  would. 

Q.  Are  those  you  have  received  of  the  class  of  men  that  you  could 
expect  an  institution  to  reform  P 

A.  No,  sir.  I  have  hope,  but  it  is  very  faint,  that  any  of  these  young 
men  will  ever  be  good  citizens  that  come  to  my  prison.  I  have  less  hope 
in  the  reformation  of  prisoners  now  than  I  bad  two  years  ao^o.  I  have  only 
been  keeping  prison  two  years,  and  my  experience  isn't  as  long  standing 
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as  many  of  you  gentlemen.  My  faith  in  the  reformation  of  the  really 
criminal  at  heart  is  growing  less  and  less  every  year.  But  when  young 
men,  starting  on  a  career  of  crime,  have  been  down  to  that  institutioD, 
saying  the  things  and  committing  the  acts  that  they  have,  and  are  sent  to 
our  institutions ;  and,  taking  that  in  connection  with  their  conduct  and 
their  letters,  leads  me  to  think  there  is  not  much  hope  but  that  they  will 
spend  their  lives  in  a  prison.  We  don't  allow  correspondence  to  go  out  of 
the  prison,  or  come  in,  without  reading  it.  But  they  write  letters,  some 
of  which  we  cannot  send  out  They  are  full  of  slang  phrases  and  crimi- 
nal terms  which  indicate  a  hardness  of  heart  which  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect from  men  in  one  sense  and  boys  in  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hydr.)  Now,  take  the  class  of  men  you  have  there, — the 
young  men, — and  put  them  in  where  they  have  free  access  to  the  others 
younger  than  they,  what  would  be  their  influence  upon  the  younger 
men? 

A.  Why,  it  cannot  be  other  than  bad.  They  ought  not  to  be  associ- 
ated. I  do  not  know  as  it  is  possible  to  classify  prisoners  at  the  Reform 
School ;  I  have  never  been  there ;  but  our  greatest  safety  in  the  prison  is 
to  keep  them  from  coming  in  contact  We  keep  them  as  isolated  as  pos- 
sible, but  still  they  come  in  contact,  and  will  learn  from  each  other  some- 
thing of  wickedness.  It  seems  to  me,  in  that  school,  you  have  a  large 
class  of  criminals  who  ought  to  be  in  prison  somewhere,  and  ought  not 
to  be  there. 

Q.  I  understand.  In  fact,  this  is  the  point  I  would  wish  to  speak  of 
now.  A  young  man  who  has  been  there  and  been  sentenced  as  Fitz-Gib- 
bons  and  some  of  these  other  boys,  who  have  served  out  a  period  in  the 
house  of  correction,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  never  to  go  back  to  the  Refoitn 
School,  or  to  places  where  they  will  come  in  contact  with  boys  who  are 
not  very  bad.  Now,  take  such  a  class  as  these  you  have  received,  and 
increase  their  number,  perhaps  not  all,  quite  of  that  character,  but  a  class 
of  older  boys,  numbering  from  60  to  100,  and  put  them  in  an  institution 
where  tliere  are  perhaps  as  many  boys,  or  perhaps  twice  as  many  boys, 
of  a  better  class,  and  who  left  to  themselves  would  be  better,  and  then 
try  to  carry  on  that  institution  and  preserve  discipline,  and  preserve  the 
property  of  the  State — whether  it  is,  in  your  judgment,  an  easy  task  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  take  generally  the  class  of  men  that  are  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection from  18  to  25,  and  compare  them  with  the  older  men  or  profes- 
sionals as  prisoners,  and  what  is  your  experience  in  regard  to  that  class 
of  n^en  ? 

A.  The  professional  criminals,  who  commit  the  greatest  crimes,  the 
burglars,  or  robbers,  who  have  served  out  terms  in  a  state  prison,  they  are 
the  best  behaved  men  I  have.  They  require  vigilance,  and  they  are  men 
whose  cells  are  carefully  looked  after  every  day,  but  who  never  commit 
offences  which  send  them  to  solitary.  I  have  several  such  men  who  are 
the  most  dangerous  men  in  the  county,  but  who  never  commit  offences 
so  far  as  their  conduct  in  prison  is  concerned,  but  are  exceedingly  clever; 
and  yet  I  would  not  trust  them  a  moment  out  of  my  sight.    They  know 
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good  conduct  always  brings  comfort  in  a  prison,  and  if  a  man  tries  to  do 
well  and  makes  a  mistake,  he  gets  no  punishment. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  young  man  from  18  to  25,  who  is  haying  his  first 
experience  ? 

A.  lie  stumbles  in  the  first  instance;  the  first  time  he  comes  into 
prison  he  breaks  some  rule.  He  is  not  sent  to  solitary  for  that,  because 
we  take  into  consideration  his  position,  lie  promises  to  do  better,  and 
does  better  very  likely.  But  the  young  man  who  has  been  out  from  the 
time  he  is  12  or  14,  until  the  time  ho  gets  to  be  18  years  old,  is  a  good  deal 
of  a  criminal,  especially  if  he  has  to  come  in  contact  with  criminals  we 
have  in  our  jails  or  reformatory  institutions. 

Q.  Now,  tivke  a  young  man  committed  to  the  Reform  School,  who  had 
been  there  three  or  four  years  and  did  not  reform  at  all, — that  is,  belongs 
to  what  would  be  called,  in  that  school,  the  criminal  class,  whether,  in 
your  judgment,  it  is  any  benefit  to  keep  such  boys  there  until  they  are  21  ? 
Can  the  institution  do  them  any  good,  or  will  they  exert  a  bad  influence 
upon  the  othei*s  P 

A,  They  ought  not  to  be  kept  there ;  that  is  not  their  place.  If  they 
have  not  reformed  then,  they  will,not  reform  in  all  human  probability. 
They  will  corrupt  the  others,  who  are  more  innocent,  and  leach  them 
what  wickedness  they  have  learned.  In  my  judgment,  they  ought  to  be 
separated.  Isolation  is  the  only  proper  treatment,  in  my  opinion,  in 
prison,  or  even  In  reformatory  instituliuns ;  that  is,  to  that  extent,  if  pos- 
sible, you  miy  classify  and  keep  a  certain  class  of  offenders  from  commu- 
nicating wiih  the  otiier^.  iiut  it  is  :ilmost  impossible  for  any  one  to  tell 
where  the  line  can  be  (U-awn.  I  am  not  cerUiin  that  it  can  be  drawn 
by  years  or  by  age.  I  think  1  have  seen  as  accomplished  a  crlmiual  at 
15  as  at  any  other  age. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  class  of  men,  are  they  careful  men  in  their 
statements  ? 

A.  Well,  I  should  not  punish  a  man  in  prison  upon  any  information 
given  me  from  any  prisoner,  no  matter  how  good  his  reputation  might 
be,  and  even  if  I  had  always  known  him  to  be  correct.  1  should  not  act 
upon  any  information  I  received  in  that  way.  lie  might  be  telling  the 
truth,  but  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  Uike  the  testimony  of  that  chiss 
of  men  and  believe  they  are  telling  the  truth.  There  might,  possibly,  bo 
a  little  truth,  but  the  most  of  it  will  not  be  true. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    You  assume  that  they  are  all*  unreliable  ? 

A.  Well,  they  are  all  unreliable  as  far  as  this :  they  may  tell  you  some 
truths.  You  may  go  into  my  institution,  and  if  you  ask  a  certain  man 
questions,  and  it*  he  knew  he  could  talk  with  you  freely,  you  would  find 
he  would  answer  you  in  this  way.  "  Do  you  have  good  bread  at  this 
institution  ?  "  "  No ;  it  is  sour,  miserable  stuff,  and  we  cannot  eat  it." 
•*  Well,  you  have  good  meat  ? "  **  Sometimes  the  meat  is  not  fit  to  eat ; 
we  cannot  eat  it."  "  Well,  you  have  good  clothing  ?  "  *'  Well ,  pretty  poor 
stuff,  anyway ;  we  suffer  With  cold."  They  habitually  frame  a  story  and 
tell  it,  and  it  is  entirely  unreliable.  Take  their  story,  and  you  would 
suppose  that  the  best  prison  In  the  State  was  a  perfect  hell,  and  a  place 
where  inhuman  men  tortured  them.  I  have  sometimes  been  puzzled  to 
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know  why  they  do  it,  but  they  do  it.  Their  testimony  is  unreliable,  and 
I  should  not  punish  a  man  upon  any  information  given  by  a  criminal. 
He  might  have  told  me  the  truth,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  had  some 
motive  in  lying.  Now,  difring  this  investigation,  there  has  been  a  little 
illustration  of  it  What  is  transpiring  here  in  some  way  gets  to  their 
knowledge,  and  they  know  what  is  going  on.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  it  from  them.  It  has  an  effect  upon  the  prisoners ;  and  if  we  had  a 
very  large  number  of  boys,  it  would  be  very  bad.  This  publicity  is  like 
letting  them  in  here  to  see  what  is  being  done  in  regard  to  them.  They 
see  that  there  is  a  certain  sympathy  going  abroad  in  the  community  in 
their  behalf.  Whether  it  is  deserved  or  not,  they  like  to  see  it  bum  and 
fan  this  flame.  They  like  to  feel  that  the  Commonwealth  is  determined 
that  this  question  shall  be  prepared,  and  that  counsel  shall  be  assigned  to 
them,  and  their  rights  defended,  and  that  they  should  be  treated  in  that 
regard  as  a  man  would  be  who  was  arrested  for  a  capital  oflTenoe  and 
has  nobody  to  defend  him. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  testimony  of  prisoners,  or  of  persons  confined, 
should  not  be  taken  at  all  as  a  matter  of  testimony  ? 

A.  You  may  take  it ;  but  you  must  judge  more  closely  than  I  could 
how  much  to  believe.  I  should  not  dare  to  take  it  from  my  own  men, 
with  whom  I  have  not  the  slightest  trouble. 

Mr.  Tbaix.  I  think  ho  said  he  would  not  take  the  testimony  to  punish 
upon  their  testimony.  I  do  not  understand  him  to  say  that  ho  would  not 
take  their  testimony,  but  that  he  would  not  act  upon  it  in  the  way  of 
punishment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  If  they  should  testify  in  regard  to  punish- 
ments, or  marks  of  punishments,  you  would  consider  that  pretty  good 
testimony,  would  you  not  ? 

A.  I  should  consider  that — ^well,  I  do  not  know.  I  should  not  get  tes- 
timony in  that  way  from  them.  That  could  be  evidence  that  they  had 
been  strapped  by  somebody,  evidently. 

Q.    How  many  prisoners  have  you  ? 

A.  Our  average,  for  the  year  ending  the  first  of  Oct( 
176  in  my  house. 

Q.    You  mean  175  in  Worcester.    How  many  in  Fit< 

A.    Eighty-three. 

Q.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  in  all  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  what  is  the  average  this  year? 

A.  I  think,  this  year  there  are  211  at  my  institutiox 
burg. 

Q.    What  is  the  average  age  of  the  prisoners  ? 

A.    I  cannot  say. 

Q.    Well,  about ;  are  they  young  men  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Average  about  25,  should  you  say  P 

A.  I  should  think  they  would  average  a  little  m 
have  got  a  large  class  of  young  men  coming  there.  V 
class  in  this  Commonwealth  from  what  we  had  six  yei 
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got  more  young  Irishmen  who  have  been  edacated  in  our  public  schools, 
and  who,  if  they  take  a  wrong  turn  and  get  into  the  wrong  direction,  are 
very  bad  men.  Wo  have  a  great  many  of  that  kind  of  young  men  for 
breaking  and  entering, 

Q.    Hare  you  a  great  mauy  young  men  under  the  ago  of  21  ? 

A.  Wo  havo  quito  a  number,  not  a  great  many ;  they  run  from  20  to 
SO. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Jones  having  committed  an  assault  upon  an  officer, 
I  think  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.    Did  you  use  any  corporal  ppnishment  alter  that  assault  P 

A.  We  did  not  use  any  corporal  punishment ;  he  was  seized  by  the 
officer.  This  man  was  in  the  workshop,  and  there  wore,  perhaps,  a 
hundred  moro  men  in  the  shop.    He  was  the  only  man  in  there  with  them. 

Q.    The  only  officer  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  My  instructions  are  very  definite  to  all  officers  in  the 
prison.  We  carry  no  weapons.  I  do  not  like  weapons  to  be  earned  in 
the  prison.  I  do  not  carry  one  myself,  or  allow  anybody  else  to,  but  my 
instructions  in  regard  to  a  case  of  assault  are  very  definite,  and  cannot  bo 
mistaken. 

Q.    Did  this  officer  overpower  Jones  P 

A.  Ho  took  Jones,  and  held  him  very  closely  for  an  instant,  and 
carried  him  out  of  the  workshop,  and  then  he  went  to  the  guard-room  for 
an  officer  to  t:ike  charge  of  him. 

Qrf    Were  there  other  prisoners  present  P 

A.    About  100. 

Q.    And  they  did  not  seek  to  defend  Jones  in  any  way  P 

A.    They  did  not;  there  was  no  opportunity, 

Q     Well,  the  officer,  then,  was  not  unpopular  with  the  men,  evidently  P 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  unpopularity  means  in  a  prison,  exactly. 
I  take  it  there  are  a  cei*tain  number  of  men  in  the  prison  who,  if  they  had 
the  power  and  ability,  would  commit  any  act.  They  are  held — 100  men 
in  that  workshop — by  one  officer,  from  the  siinple  fact  that  if  they  attack 
him  it  does  not  help  them ;  they  cannot  escape  in  consequence  of  it.  I 
havo  no  officers,  that  I  know  of,  that  are  popular  or  unpopular.  I  think 
the  men  are  ruled  in  the  prison  as  much  by  love  as  we  can  rule  them  by  love, 
bat  I  think  fear  of  punishment  of  some  kind  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps 
these  men  in  my  prison,  or  anywhere  else. 

Q.    How  old  was  Jones  when  ho  committed  this  assault  P 

A.    My  impression  is  that  he  is  about  19  years  old ;  he  may  be  20. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  effect  of  corporal  punishment  would  bo 
npon  a  boy  19  years  of  age — upon  a  boy  of  a  passionate  nature  like 
Jones ;  would  it  have  any  reforming  tendency  ? 

A.  Well,  as  to  the  matter  of  corporal  punishment,  it  would  take  me  a 
long  time  to  tell  you  what  I  believe  in  regard  to  it.  I  am  bitterly  opposed 
to  corporal  punishment. 

Q.    You  do  not  want  to  have  the  power  given  you  to  exercise  it  P 

A.  I  will  not  exercise  it.  I  will  not  be  in  an  institution  where  they 
administer  it.    I  do  not  strike  my  own  children,  and  I  will  not  strike  any- 
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body  else.  If  I  was  attacked  by  a  prisoner,  of  course  I  should  use  what 
means  God  has  given  mc  to  defend  myself.  I  am  not  certain  at  all  that 
some  light  corporal  punishment  might  not  bo  best  after  all»  but  it  is  my 
opinion  in  regard  to  myself  that  I  will  not  administer  it,  and  I  do  not 
believe  in  it;  that  is,  I  think  some  other  punishment  would  be  better  than 
that  possibly  could.  I  know  my  pl^'sician  is  a  very  able  man,  and  ho 
believes  in  the  English  system,  that  flogging  should  bo  maintained, 
because,  ho  says,  fear  of  punishment  and  fear  of  suffering  is  that  which 
makes  men  do  right  or  not  do  wrong,  who  have  not  moral  propensities 
suflicient  to  make  them  do  right  because  it  is  right. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  not  think  it  would  be  harder  to  govern  these  young  men  if 
corporal  punishment  were  frequently  administered  to  them  ?  Should  you 
think  they  would  be  more  liable  to  make  assaults  and  commit  other  like 
acts? 

A.  Well,  this  assault  of  Jones  will  answer  a  part  of  tliat  question.  I 
have  never  had  ehargo  of  a  largo  number  of  boys,  and  I  do  pot  know 
what  ought  to  bo  done ;  I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  judge. 

Q,  Have  you  had  many  assaults  upon  officers  since  you  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  jail  ? 

A.  Only  two.  One  was  by  this  boy  from  the  Reform  School,  and  the 
other  was  a  dangerous  ass:mlt  made  upon  one  of  the  officers. 

Q.    What  work  do  you  give  the  prisoners  there  ? 

A.    They  are  all  engaged  in  seating  chairs. 

Q.    Is  there  any  other  labor  ? 

A.  Well,  no  labor,  ex^'ept  what  outside  labor  there  is.  There  is  the 
care  of  the  prison,  the  repairs  and  painting,  etc. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  prisoners  would  be  more  apt  to  commit  assaults, 
if  they  thought  thereby  they  would  effect  means  of  escape? 

A.    I  think  I  know  that. 

Q.  These  boys  you  have  now  under  your  charge,  sent  to  you  from 
Westborough,  in  January  last;  have  you  been  obliged  frequently  to  con- 
fine them  in  solitary  ? 

A.    Only  two  of  tlio  eight  have  been  punished  by  solitary  confinement 

Q.    Who  were  they? 

A.    Dane  and  Kenny,  I  think. 

Q.    How  long  were  they  confined  in  solitary  P 

A.    Dane  was  in  solitary  four  days,  and  Kenny,  three  days. 

Q.    Have  they  been  in  solitary  more  than  ouce  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    So  that  simple  confinement  had  a  good  effect  upon  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  generally,  as  1  have  said  before,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
keep  them  in  soliUiry  ten  days  before  they  would  promise  they  would  be- 
have themselves.  The  trouble  is  in  the  2)unishment;  we  must  have  some 
punishment  in  our  institution,  and  we  have  soliiar}'.  But  our  solitaries 
are  different,  probal)ly,  Irom  those  in  any  other  prison  in  this  Common- 
wealth. Some  of  them  are  really  places  of  conlinement,  and  some  of 
them  are  not.  Men  have  gone  to  solitary  willingly  for  three  days  in  some 
of  them,  rather  than  go  into  the  chair-shop  and  work. 
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Q.  What  has  been  the  condnct  of  Edward  ColliDS,  who  was  the  loader 
of  the  outbreak  at  the  Reform  School  ? 

A.  Edward  Collins  is  at  Fitchbarg.  He  has  only  been  at  the  institu- 
tion a  short  time.  I  sent  for  him  when  the  Committee  wore  over  to  make 
an  investigation.  He  desired  to  remain  in  Worcester,  and  iiskod  permis- 
sion to  remain  there,  and  said  Dane  would  like  to  go  to  Fitchburg.  I 
asked  him  why  and  how  he  knew. 

Q. .  What  has  been  his  conduct? 

Mr.  Hyde.    Let  him  finish. 

Witness.  While  Collins  was  there,  I  gave  positive  instructions  to 
keep  them  as  far  apart  as  possible ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance 
of  the  overseers,  they  had  had  a  conference,  and  ho  had  come  to  mo  to 
see  if  he  could  not  remain  in  Worcester  and  let  Dane  go  to  Fitchburg.  I 
thought  he  had  better  go,  and  I  sent  him  there. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Pkescott.)    What  has  been  the  conduct  of  Collins? 

A.  Mr.  Dwinell,  the  keeper,  knows  better  than  I  do,  because  he  has 
been  with  him  all  the  time. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  Collins  has  been  in  solitary  ? 
.  A.    One  of  them  has ;  I  think  it  was  Quinn.   I  think  Quinn  has  caused 
somo  trouble. 

Q*  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  One  question,  suggested  by  an  answer  you  made. 
In  regard  to  keeping  these  boys  from  communicating  together  when  they 
are  in  the  shop  at  work,  whether  they  have  facilities  for  that  or  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have,  by  all  sorts  of  methods,  by  signs,  by  contact 
as  they  pass  each  other.  They  are  very  ingenious  indeed ;  they  know 
what  is  going  on  outside,  and  they  confer  with  each  other  almost  without 
seeing  each  other.  I  think  isolation  is  what  we  need  in  our  prisons.  Of 
course  we  do  not  allow  them  to  communicate.  I  think,  in  that  way,  if 
you  can  keep  oile  convict  from  another,  the  better  men  will  not  be- 
come demoralized  by  contact  with  the  worst.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
in  prisons,  and  I  can  conceive  in  Westborough,  where  they  aro  let  out  and 
go  to  the  yard  and  play  together,  that  the  influence  of  these  boys  who 
ought  to  bo  in  the  house  of  correction  and  stivto  prison  must  be  terribly 
demoralizing. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  then,  whether, 
under  these  circumstances,  you  think  the  ordinary  modes  of  discipline 
would  be  sufficient  to  control  prisoners  or  boys  ? 

A.    You  mean  by  solitary  P 

Q.    Yes,  sir.  ' 

A.  Well,  that  would  be  depending  entirely  upon  solitary.  My  idea  of 
punishment  is  this :  If  I  had  the  way  of  constructing  a  solitary,  I  think  I 
could  make  it  so  that  it  would  be  a  place  of  punishment.  I  do  not  mean 
physical  punishment;  but  I  would  have  it  so  it  would  be  isolation,  so  that 
men  in  solitary  would  not  have  conversation  wilh  each. other.  I  would 
have  it  by  itself,  away,  and  I  would  not  have  any  footfall  reach  the  ear 
of  the  man  in  solitary  excapt  when  ibod  was  brought  to  him  by  the 
keeper  and  when  he  was  visited.  I  think  that  is  a  punishment  which 
ought  to  be  tried  belore  anything  else.  I  have  never  found  anybody  who 
has  not,  even  with  our  system,  promised  to  do  better.    But  solitary  should 
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be  solitary ;  there  mast  be  some  punishment ;  these  men  are  held  there 
and  made  to  behave,  most  of  them— not  aU.  Some  of  them  never  get  into 
trouble.  Some  men  do  not  need  much  reform.  They  are  men  who  are 
never  going  to  prison  any  more.  Then  the  keeper  can  pick  out  of  his 
prison  a  large  proportion  of  them  who  spend  their  lives  in  prison. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  you  were 
expected  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  you  would  not  consent  to  hold 
the  position  you  now  hold  ? 

A  I  should  not  keep  the  prison,  sir,  with  corporal  punishment  to  be 
administered. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Are  you  &miliar  with  the  Westboroug^ 
School  P 

A.  Not  at  all,  sir ;  not  in  the  least.  I  have  n^ver  been  there.  They 
must  have  some  punishment;  bat,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  their 
solitary  does  not  amount  to  punishment;  but  I  may  not  be  correctly 
informed.  A  solitary  is  a  place  that  should  be  solitary.  The  bread  and 
water  diet,  even,  wUl  bring  them  to  terms  in  the  course  of  a  few  days» 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  mi>re  or  less  of  the  class  of  boys  there,  bccaose 
you  have  had  some  of  Ihem  ?  « 

A.    I  have  had  some  of  the  worst  of  them,  probably. 

Q.  Well,  now  that  they  are  mingling  together  the  bad  and  the  good, 
can  you  conceive  that  some  extraordinary  means  of  discipline  would  be 
necessary  P 

A.  Yes,  sir;  something  must  be  done  in  such  a  place  as  that.  I  do 
not  believe  in  putting  so  many  people  together;  they  cannot  be  classified, 
and  it  is  utterly  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  the  boys  of  the  Reform 
School  work.  Where  you  congregate  a  large  number  of  people,  and  they 
are  not  classified  or  isolated,  they  come  in  contact,  mind  with  mind,  and 
leave  their  influence  one  upon  the  other.  As  for  tlieir  punishment  ac 
Westborough,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  am  pei-sonally  acquainted  with 
Col.  Shepherd,  and  with  the  officers,  and  they  are  humane  men, and  gentle- 
men.   I  only  wonder  they  have  the  success  they  do. 

Q.    Why  do  you  wonder  at  the  success  they  have  P 

A.  Because  I  conceive  it  to  bo  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to 
manage  a  largo  number  of  young  men,  whero  they  are  allowed  to  come 
together,  where  they  must  communicate  with  each  other,  and  where,  as 
I  understand  it,  there  is  no  punishment  but  b^  corporal  punishment  I 
speak  now  because  I  have  not  been  there,  and  because  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  lodges,  or  what  are  called  solitary  lodges,  are  no  places 
of  punishment.  A  man  would  go  there  from  choice,  perhaps,  and  stay 
there  several  days,  on  bread  and  water,  instead  of  going  into  the  chair- 
shop  and  working. 

Q.  Then,  is  it  your  deliberate  opinion  that  you  consider  that  on  account 
of  the  class  there,  the  success  of  the  institution  is  greater  even  than  you 
might  suppose  it  would  be  P 

A,  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  say  that.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  insti- 
tution to  give  you  a  proper  answer  to  that  question.  From  the  very 
little  I  know  of  it,  and  what  I  have  heard  from  the  officers  and  the  men 
who  have  come  from  there,  it  has  not  been  successAil  as  an  institutfon. 
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It  caDnot  be  a  saccess,  in  mj  judgment,  if  it  allows  the  putting  together 
of  criminals,  and  letting  them  come  in  contact  with  the  boys  who  do  not 
need  much  punishment,  but  who  have  unfortunate  suiToundings,  and 
who  may  need  a  little  refoioning  and  sending  home  to  their  friends.  I 
do  not  expect  that  this  is  a  reformatory  institution.  With  these  two 
classes  of  boys  here  mingled  together,  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  a  suc- 
cess, or  that  it  can  be  a  success. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Gilbert.)    You  say  that  the  prisoners  correspond  with 
their  friends  outside,  and  also  that  they  receive  letters  from  their  friends  F 
A.    They  do ;  and  these  letters  are  read. 

Q.    Have  those  boys  that   have  been  sent   from  Westbgrough    to 
Worcester,  always  corresx)ondcd  ? 
A.    They  have. 

Q.  What  should  you  judge,  from  the  nature  of  their  correspondence  or 
letters,  of  their  character  ?  I  refer  particularly  to  those  boys  who  have 
been  sent  from  Westborough. 

A.  Well,  I  have  one  now  who  writes  a  very  handsome  letter.  He 
does  not  use  slang  phrases,  and  though  I  do  no  consider  him  a  good  boy, 
yet  he  covers  his  /character  in  his  letters  very  well.  There  is  another 
one  who  writes  letters  full  of  slang  phrases,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to 
send  them  away  because  they  ought  not  to  go  out  of  prison.  It  would 
be  a  shame  and  a  disgrace.  He  speaks  of  this  examination  and  of  what 
the  Commonwealth  is  going  to  do  with  them,  and  says, ''  We  will  get 
square  with  those  fellows  yet,"  and  used  such  phrases  as,  **  We  will  fix 
^em  yet ;  the  State  are  investigating,  and  are  looking  ailer  us,  and  we 
are  —  "  the  phrase  has  gone  from  me  now,  but  it  is  one  of  several  well- 
known  phrases  that  could  be  used.  The  letter  was  full  of  slang  phrases. 
I  did  not  preserve  it,  but  I  would  have  preserved  it  if  I  had  known  I  was 
coming  before  the  Committee,  and  would  have  liked  to  have  you  see 
some  of  the  writing  that  goes  out  of  the  prison.  Other  letters  will  be 
perfectly  proper,  exceedingly  so,  with  no  improper  communication  or 
improper  language.  There  are  one  or  two  very  good  writers.  Dane  is 
an  excellent  writer  and  penman,  and  a  pretty  good  scholar. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)    How  maiiy  men  did  you  say  you  had  in  this 
shop  where  the  assault  was  committed  P 
A.    About  100 ;  sometimes  125,  and  sometimes  65. 
Q.    One  man  has  charge  of  that  shop  ? 

A.    One  man  is  in  charge  of  it.    I  have  an  instructor,  who  is  a  sort  of 
spare  hand,  and  when  there  is  anybody  sick  I  take  him  out. 
Q.    And  a  good  many  of  these  in  here  are  young  men  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many. 

Q.  They  are  not  selected  for  their  character  at  all,  but  for  their  age 
and  ability  for  this  work  ? 

A.  They  all  go  to  work  in  the  shop,  and  we  have  a  certain  number  of 
them  about  the  prison  and  kitchen.    We  do  all  the  work  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  the  success  of  the  Westborough  Reform 
School ;  what  will  you  say  of  the  success  of  an  institution  where  a  man, 
having  charge  of  80  boys,  administered  69  floggings,  comprising  over 
1,600  blows,  within  eight  months  P 
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A.  Before  I  could  decide  whether  he  had  ponished  them  more  than  he 
ought  to  or  not,  I  should  have  to  know  all  the  particulars ;  and  I  looked 
this  morning  to  see  how  many  punishments  we  had  had  in  the  prison  for 
the  six  months  ending  the  first  day  of  April ;  I  found  there  were  a 
little  over  100  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  send  to  solitary. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  be  at  the  rate  of  100  men,  700  punishments  and 
5,000  blows  in  a  single  month. 

A.  Well,  if  that  was  the  punishment  to  be  administered,  I  should  not 
judge  I  could  teU.  It  might  not  be  sufficient,  and  it  might  be  ten  times 
too  much. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  would  not  administer  physical  pun- 
ishment at  all.  Now,  supposing  corporal  punishment  was  to  be  admin- 
istared,  what  do  you  say  to  the  method  of  taking  a  young  man  of  16  and 
taking  down  his  pantaloons,  and  strapping  him  with  a  sole-leather  strap 
upon  his  naked  person  ? 

A.    It  would  be  very  effective,  I  should  think. 

Q.    We  all  agree  to  that ;  but  as  t  >  its  propriety  ? 

A.  Well,  that  depends  upon  the  blows  given,  and  whether  the  dotliei 
are  up  or  down,  and  as  to  the  severity  of  the  punishment. 

Q.  Woll,  is  it  your  opinion  that  is  a  proper  moiiijd  of  adoiinistcring 
corporal  punishment? 

A.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  believe  in  corporal  punishment,  and  I  would 
rather  have  some  other  way. 

Q.  (By  the  Ciiaikmax.)  His  question  is  whether,  if  you  are  to  admin- 
ister it,  tliat  is  tlie  proper  way  P 

A.  I  should  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  proper  way,  if  it  was  not  too 
severe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  If  corporal  punishment  is  to  be  administered  to 
a  young  man  from  18  to  20  years  of  ago,  what  do  you  say  to  the  method 
of  taking  down  his  pantaloons  and  strax)ping  him  with  a  sole-leather  strap 
upon  his  naked  person  P 

A.  Well,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  believe  in  corporal  punishment ;  but  if  that 
is  the  punishment  prascribod,  I  do  not  sec  any  impropriety  in  it. 

Q.  Well,  here  are  punishments  proscribed,  and  if  yon  aro  to  have  cor- 
poral punishment,  the  strap  m ly  bo  used  to  that  extent? 

A.    I  do  not  believe  in  flogging 

Q.    (By  the  Ciiaiumlan.)    But  if  you  were  going  to  flog  him  at  all  ? 

A.    Yes,  if  you  have  got  to  bring  him  to  tanns,  tliat  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.    That  is  what  we  want  you  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allev.)  Nf)w,  if  such  punishm  jnt  is  to  be  used  at  all, 
would  it,  in  your  judgment,  bo  proper  to  administer  such  floggings  for 
whispering  or  oiTences  of  a  like  nature  P 

A.  You  must  have  punishment,  and  punishm3nt  must  bo  for  offences. 
Now,  a  man  goes  to  solitary  if  ho  commits  a  very  small  offence,  and  stays 
there  three  days. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  you  would  have  as  good  discipline  in  your 
shop,  if,  within  the  space  of  eight  months,  you  should  inflict  C9  puoisb- 
mcnts,  comprising  1,500  blows,  as  you  have  now  P 
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A.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  have  good  discipline,  somehow,  as  long 
as  the  J  gave  us  any  way  to  punish  them. 

Q.    What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  upon  those  prisoners  P 

A.  Well,  it  would  be  merely  conjecture.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
behave  if  they  were  flogged. 

Q.    But  you  think  they  will  behave  just  ns  well  without  itP 

A.  I  think  they  will  behave  out  of  fear.  I  think  they  behave  now 
because  they  are  afraid  of  physical  suflfering. 

Q.,  I  understand,  then,  your  opinion  is,  that  in  prisons  or  reform 
schools,  or  wherever  confinement  becomes  necessary,  men  are  retained  by 
fear ;  that  there  must  be  discipline,  and  the  discipline  you  would  recom- 
mend would  be  solitary  confinement,  instead  of  the  infliction  of  physical 
pain? 

A.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  boys.  I  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  them,  except  my  own. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  You  speak  of  100  punishments  in  six  months ; 
suppose  the  occasion  had  required  200,  would  they  not  be  administered  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  Lfrequently  have  the  solitaries  full  all  of  the  time. 

Q.    You  intend  to  maintain  discipline  every  uMuute. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  you  think  you  could  maintain  discipline 
as  easily  if  corporal  punishment  was  allowed  in  your  institution  as  you 
do  now  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  trouble  about  it 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  more  frequent  assaults  upon  offi- 
cers? 

A.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  last  corporal  punishment  in  the  state  prison 
resulted  ?    Did  it  not  result  in  the  death  of  the  warden  before  night  ? 

A.    Very  likely. 

Q.  Why  are  you  so  averse  to  corporal  punishment,  if  you  think  you 
could  maintain  discipline  with  it  F 

A.  Well,  I  dislike  to  inflict  any  punishment,  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided,  upon  any  mortal  being,  and  cause  any  unnecessary  suffering.  I 
am  sensitive  on  that  point.  I  do  not  strike  my  own  children,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  strike  others. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  corporal  punishment  is  brutalizing  to  the  person 
who  receives  it  and  to  the  person  who  inflicts  it  F 

A.  It  would  be  to  you,  or  any  gentleman  in  this  room ;  but  there  is  a 
class  of  men  who  are  criminals,  with  whom  you  cannot  compare  your 
own  condition,  your  own  thoughts,  or  what  you  would  do.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  it  would  make  me  entirely  unmanageable,  and  I  think 
it  would  you,  to  be  flogged.  But  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment. 

Mr.  Htdb.  Mr.  Allen  says,  in  his  early  days,  he  was  flogged  consider- 
ably. 

Mr.  Allen.    And  it  made  me  unmanageable,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  If,  when  that  man  was  attacked  by  Jones  in 
the  chair-shop,  there  had  been  up  in  the  shop  at  that  time  some  30  or  40 
95. 
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persons  who  had  received  corporal  punishment  from  that  officer,  do  Yon 
not  think  that  those  prisoners  who  had  received  punishi 
sons  before  would  have  been  vei^  likely  to  have  pitche 
cer? 

A.  No,  sir,  and  I  will  tell  you  why ;  because  they  dc 
the  exception  of  a  single  person  who  is  infuriated,  oi 
personal  motive  attacks  or  assaults  an  officer.  They  d 
cause  they  know  there  is  no  method  of  escape.  I  do  i 
officer  would  be  attacked  any  sooner  because  he  strucl 
would  if  he  sent  him  into  solitary,  and  insisted  on  his  be 
bread  and  water  until  he  repented. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  possible  for  one  person  to  re« 
son,  when  that  person  has  inflicted  some  30  or  40  bl 
back? 

A.  No  respect;  these  men  do  not  have  any  respe< 
have  any  respect  for  me ;  I  do  not  expect  them  to  have ; 
treat  them  kindly.  The  difficulty,  in  my  judgment,  h 
standpoint  and  mine,  or  froin  that  of  some  other  gentl 
put  ourselves  in  their  places,  because  what  is  true  of  tfa 
true  of  us.  You  are  not  governed  by  the  same  motives ; 
higher;  they  are  down  almost  among  the  animals,  sc 
cannot  come  down  and  say,  under  such  circumstances, 
and  so ;  we  should  not ;  we  should  do  some  other  way. 

Q.    These  men  are  naturally  men  of  strong  passions, 

A.    Many  of  them  are. 

Q.  Don^t  you  think  those  passions  would  'be  arousec 
of  personal  pain  P 

A.  I  think  they  would ;  I  think  a  man  would  be  more 
ber  these  things,  and  treasure  them  up,  and  be  reven 
which  you  would  call  boys. 

B.  D.  DwiNELL— 5Mwm. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaismak.)  Tou  are  the  keeper  of  the 
of  Correction  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)     You  have  some  of  these  boys  tl 

A.  I  have  five  that  were  in  the  trouble  at  Westbo 
and  Piatt,  who  have  been  there  longer ;  Collins,  McCart 
and  Miller. 

Q.    Now,  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  about  those 

A.  Well,  of  those  five,  Collins,  Quinn  and  Miller,  all 
in  the  dungeon.  Miller  has  been  in  twice,  and  Collins  < 
an  assault  on  one  of  the  men,  I  kept  in  six  days.  I  thi 
worst  one  I  have,  as  he  is  continually,  if  he  gets  a  cha 
some  mischief.  If  the  overseer  of  the  shop  turns  his  hi 
trying  to  do  something  to  get  others  into  trouble. 

Q.  Now,  how  are  these  boys  in  the  shop  ?  What 
they  P    Do  these  boys  make  you  more  trouble  than  your 
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A.  Yes,  these  five  boys  we  have  to  watch  very  closely.  The  moment 
the  overseer^s  back  is  turned,  they  are  trying  to  get  somebody  into  trouble. 

Q.  What  should  you  say  of  the  character  of  these  as  compared  with 
the  same  number  of  any  other  prisoners.  What  trouble  do  they  make 
you,  and  what  vigilance  is  required  P 

A.  My  overseer  says,  these  boys  from  the  Reform  School  are  more 
trouble  to  him  than  all  the  rest, — we  have  60  in  the  shop ;  he  has  to  look 
after  them  closer.  Collins  was  making  considerable  trouble,  and  the 
overseer  spoke  to  him  several  times.  Finally,  he  wanted  to  send  him 
down  and  punish  him.  He  was  kept  there  three  days,  and  acknowledged 
that  he  had  done  wrong,  and  would  try  to  do  better,  and  he  has. 

Q.    What  is  the  general  effect  and  influence  of  these  boys ;  good  or  bad  P 

A.  Well,  it  cannot  help  but  be  bad,  of  course,  although  they  are 
younger  than  most  of  the  prisoners  we  have. 

Q.  What  should  you  say  of  the  influence  of  that  class  of  young  men 
in  the  Reform  School,  upon  the  younger  class  of  boys  P 

A.  They  have  a  very  bad  influence  upon  others.  They  get  others  into 
scrapes  and  mischief  which  they  otherwise  would  not  get  into. 

Q.  Can  you,  in  any  way,  tell  us  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  their 
acuteness,  brightness  or  capacity  for  mischief  in  any  way  P 

A.  They  are  very  bad.  It  is  harder  to  detect  them  than  anybody  else, 
because  they  are  so  sly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  expectation  that  these  boys,  from  what  you  have 
seen  of  them,  when  they  go  out  of  your  institution,  will  go  out  as  re- 
formed boys  or  men,  do  the  best  you  can  for  them  P 

A.  I  have  my  doubts  about  reforming  them,  unless  they  completely 
change  their  lives. 

Q.  Now,  take  such  boys,  committed  to  an  institution  where  they  have 
no  power  to  discharge  them,  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  have  som^ 
form  of  discipline  P 

A.  There  must  be.  You  might  take  a  district  school,  and  if  you  take 
away  any  certain  punishment  or  discipline,  no  teacher  could  keep  it 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  50  boys  like  these,  and  had  only  moral  suasion, 
and  be  obliged  to  take  charge  of  them  and  keep  them,  what  should  you 
say  would  be  the  possibility  of  getting  along  with  them  P 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  with  all  of  them ;  with  some  of 
them  you  could. 

Q.  But  when  they  were  brought  together,  would  you  think  it  would 
be  possible,  without  some  means  of  punisliment,  to  get  along  with  them  P 

A.*   It  would  not,  sir. 

Q.    Was  Quinn  put  in  solitary  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  make  any  other  trouble  P 

A.  He  made  trouble  in  the  shop  and  in  the  solitaiy ;  he  made  a  great 
deal  of  noise,  and  would  not  stop.  I  put  the  irons  on  him,  as  I  usually 
do  with  a  man  I  cannot  do  anything  else  with.  We  sent  down  his  bread 
and  water,  and  the  watchman  went  in  to  chapge  his  water.  He  had  broken 
his  handcuffs,  and  struck  the  man  over  the  head.  We  put  the  irons  on  him 
again,  but  before  we  did  that  he  tried  to  arouse  the  other  boys  and  get 
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them  to  take  hold  with  him;  they  were  going  to  give  him  a  thrashing; 
that  is,  if  yoo  can  depend  on  what  they  say. 

Q.  Then  yon  have  there  the  solitary,  and  you  add  the  irons  if  neces- 
sary P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  put  them  anywhere  except  upon  the  wrist  ? 

A.  Sometimes  upon  the  ankles,  but  it  is  very  seldom  we  have  to  do 
that. 

Q.    Well,  I  mean  if  it  becomes  necessary  you  resort  to  it  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  of  getting  along  with  a  class  of  prisoners 
without  some  efficient  means  of  discipline  or  punishment  P 

A.    I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  else  does. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Gilbert.)     What  is  your  solitary  sir  P    Is  it  a  dungeon  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  is  so  called. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Desci4be  it 

A.  It  is  a  cell  without  any  furniture  in  it  except  a  board  for  them  to 
rest  upon.  It  has  an  iron  door  and  a  ventilator  underneath,  and  in  the 
back  of  the  cell.    It  has  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  is  comparatively  dark. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Gilbert.)    A  board  and  a  blanket  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  no  blanket,  but  the  corridor ;  of  course  it  is  supposed  to 
be  kept  warm,  so  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  any  cold. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    How  are  they  fed  P 

A.    On  bread  and  water. 

Q.    How  often  P 

A.    Once  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  Which  do  you  think  'would  be  the  most  cruel 
punishment  for  boys  from  12  to  16  years  of  age, — ^to  put  them  down  in  a 
dark  cell,  or  to  take  them  out,  take  down  their  pantaloons,  and  give  them 
half  a  dozen  good  cuts  upon  their  buttocks  with  a  strap  P  Is  it  yoor 
judgment  that  would  have  the  most  effect  for  good  P 

A.  Well,  you  take  boys  at  that  age  and  it  is  v 
them  in  any  way  except  corporal  punishment 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gilbert.)  What  would  you  think  < 
as  a  means  of  punishment  when  there  are  five  or  si 
boys  can  communicate  P 

A.    I  do  not  jihink  it  is  any  punishment  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  under  some  circumstances 
be  there,  rather  than  do  their  ordinary  work  in  the 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  had  some  in  my  charge  t 
that  they  would  rather  go  there  and  stay  three  di 
shop ;  they  would  get  rested  up.    Others  it  would  I 

Q.    You  are  not  allowed  to  retain  them  longer  tl 

A.  Not  longer  than  three  days,  except  by  pen 
whenever  I  keep  them  longer,  I  get  his  pennission. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Train.)     Can  you  conceive  of  anyt 
I  mean  permanent  injury — to  a  boy  from  12  to  16 
confine  him  in  a  dark,  solitary  cell  overnight  P    Is 
you  can  inflict  that  would  injure  him  permanently  i 
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A.    I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  injury  to  them. 

Q.  I  speak  in  reference  to  bis  mind.  You  have  known  cases  where 
children  have  been  shut  up  and  made  insane ;  their  reason  has  been  taken 
away.    Would  it  not  have  that  effect  P 

A.    It  might  affect  some  in  that  way. 

A.  6.  Shepherd— jRecaZZed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Was  there  any  rule  at  the  Westborough  Reform 
School  which  prevented  the  oficers  from  punishing  the  boys  of  all 
grades,  by  flogging  or  otherwise  P 

A.  No  especial  rule,  except  the  advice  I  had  given  to  the  officers  to 
avoid  corporal  punishment  as  far  as  possible. 

Q.  You  understood  that  the  boys  in  the  trust  houses  were  compara- 
tively good  boys,  or  better  than  the  average  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  Colonel,  that  69  floggings,  of  more  than  1,500 
blows,  were  administered  in  one  of  these  schools,  by  one  teacher,  in 
eight  months  P 

A.    I  did  not  realize  it  until  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  that  these  floggings  Varied  between  20  and  30 
blows  at  each  flogging,  and  that  some  of  them  were  floggings  of  50 
blows  each,  until  this  examination  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  it  did  not  occur  to  me 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  rule  in  the  institution,  as  to  the  discipline,  than 
chapter  15  of  the  by-laws  of  the  State  Reform  School,  which  says :  "  The 
object  of  the  institution  being  reformatory  rather  than  penal,  the  govern- 
ment is  intended  to  be  parental  and  kind,  and  the  law  of  love  should  be 
the  ruling  element  in  all  the  discipline  of  the  establishment.  The  means 
of  restraint  and-  pimishment  should  be  solely  of  a  moral  nature,  except  in 
the  last  resort  P" 

A.  The  trustees  have  voted  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  and  have 
stated  that  it  should  be  done  with  the  strap ;  they  have  also  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  strait-jacket  by  vote. 

Q.    And  the  boxP 

A.  The  box  was  erected  as  a  substitute  for  the  strait-jacket,  and  they 
never  voted  to  discontinue  its  use. 

Q.  When  did  the  trustees  vote  to  authorize  the  use  of  corporal  punish- 
ment P 

A.    I  understand  that  it  has  always  been  in  use  at  the  school. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  trustees  ever  passed  a  vote  authorizing  the 
use  of  corporal  punishment,  or  is  that  only  an  impression  P 

Mr.  Train.    Mr.  Allen,  what  is  the  date  of  your  by-laws  P 

Mr.  Allen.    Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

Witness.  The  blanks  which  you  have  seen  here  were  provided  by 
the  trustees  for  reports  of  corporal  punishment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  no  riotous 
conduct  up  to  last  fall ;  is  that  correct  P 

A.    There  was  some  riotous  conduct  March  5,  occasioned  by  Watson. 

Q.    A  year  ago  P 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    To  what  extent  P 

A.  After  Watson  had  the  difficulty  with  Officer  Wheatley,  he  went  to 
the  chair-shop  and  secured  the  help  of  six  or  seven,  and  perhaps  eight 
other  boys.  They  marched  out  of  the  shop,  having  in  their  possession 
knives  and  awls,  and  passed  out  over  the  stairs,  and  Watson  made  a 
second  attempt  upon  Officer  Wheatley  while  in  the  yard.  That  was  tiie 
only  other  case  of  riotous  conduct,  excepting  some  assaults  upon  the 
inmates  and  officers. 

Q.    Do  you  consider  Mr.  Dudley  an  efficient  officer  P 

A.    I  call  him  an  average  officer. 

Q.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Hinckley  was  not  an  efficient  officer.  I 
observe  by  his  report  that  he  only  punished  about  one-quarter  as  much 
as  Mr.  Dudley ;  do  you  consider  Mr.  Dudley  is  more  efficient  because  he 
punishes  so  much  more  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  judged  of  his  knowledge  of  his  work  in  his  department, 
and  not  of  his  punishment  of  the  boys. 

Q.  You  stated  that  this  box  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
young  men  on  whom  you  did  not  want  to  use  the  strap ;  is  that  so  P 

A.  That  is  true  in  part,  but  I  preferred  it  to  placing  them  in  tiie  lodge, 
because  I  think  sometimes  that  detention  does  not  have  the  desired  effect 
as  a  means  of  punishment ;  because  on  one  occasion  I  heard  a  boy  named 
Moriarty  say  how  long  he  should  remain  in  the  lodge ;  making  a  boast, 
he  said,  '*  I  will  not  do  any  more  work  until  Christmas,  and  then  I  shall 
ask  to  come  out." 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  boys  were  placed  there,  and  kept  there  four, 
five  and  six  days  ? 

A.  In  the  lodge  P  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  has  been  a  boy  in  there  fire 
days. 

Q.    From  what  hour  to  what  hour  P 

A.    From  morning  till  night 

Q.    This  box  is  situated  in  an  attic  with  a  window  in  the  roof  P 

A.    There  is  a  register  in  front  and  one  behind. 

Q.    There  is  no  light  in  the  room  except  from  this  skylight  P 

A.  Not  in  that  particular  room,  but  there  is  in  the  next  room,  and  there 
is  a  partition  between. 

Q.    Who  had  authority  to  put  boys  in  this  box  P 

A.    The  officers. 

Q.    All  of  them  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  there  were  28  persons  who  had  a  right  to  put  boys  in  that 
box,  or  to  have  it  done  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  so  many  as  that. 

Q.    How  many  P 

A.  When  you  name  28,  you  include  those  of  the  outside  houses,  prob- 
ably. 

Q.    How  many  ? 

A.  There  are  probably  8  or  10  male  officers  who  would  be  likely  to 
punish  boys  by  placing  them  in  that  box. 
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Q.    They  do  it  without  reporting  to  you  P 

A.  They  report  it  at  the  office.  They  might  place  a  boy  in  there  as 
they  do  in  the  lodge,  and  then  report  it  at  the  office,  because  every  boy 
must  be  accounted  for  at  least  six  times  a  day. 

Q.  Well,  but  could  not  others  than  these  eight,  if  they  chose,  have  boys 
put  in  the  box  ? 

A.    If  it  is  necessary ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  even  female  teachers  have  the  right  to  cause  it  to  be  done  P 

A.  They  might  report  a  case  to  the  assistant  superintendent  or  the 
superintendent,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  these,  the  clerk,  if  he  was 
present, — he  might  put  a  boy  in  the  box  P 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  not  sometimes  let  other  teachers 
put  them  in  for  them  P 

A.  Well,  they  might  do  the  work,  but  the  officer  in  whose  charge  the 
boy  was  is  responsible  for  it  and  would  report  it  to  me. 

Q.    How  many  young  boys  have  you  known  to  be  placed  in  the  box  P 

A.    I  have  known  a  boy,  perhaps  15  or  16,  to  be  placed  there. 

Q.  Coming  to  this  Gartland  boy,  do  you  know  whether  he  had  been 
flogged  the  day  before  he  died  P 

A.  I  am  governed  in  that  case  by  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Rice,  who 
reported  that  he  strapped  him  upon  the  hand.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  that  he  was  struck  in  any  way. 

Q.    I  mean  within  a  few  days  or  weeks  previous  to  his  death  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  that  he  was. 

Q.    You  have  no  recollection  about  that  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  punished,  on  his  return  to  the  institution,  after  desert- 
ingP 

A.    By  being  placed  in  the  lodge. 

Q.    Not  otherwise  P 

A.    Not  otherwise. 

Q.    He  ran  away  twice,  I  think  P 

A.    On  two  different  occasions. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  boy  Kelly,  who  was  the  monitor  of  the  Garden 
House ;  has  he  a  mother  P 

A.  I  do  not  think  he  has.  He  has  a  brother  on  the  police,  in  Fall 
River. 

Q,    But  no  mother,  so  £Etr  as  you  know  P 

A.    I  do  not  remember  that  he  has. 

Q.  And  Flynn,  do  you  remember  if  he  had  P  The  boy  who  was  pun- 
ished at  the  Farm  House. 

A.    Flynn  has  a  mother  who  lives  in  Groton  Junction,  I  think. 

Q.    His  father  is  dead  P 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q.    And  Sullivan  P 

A.    Sullivan  has  a  father  and  mother  residing  in  Fitchburg. 

Q.    And  Hector  P 

A.  Hector^s  father  is  not  living.  His  mother  recently  died  in  the 
almshouse  at  Worcester,  witMn  two  or  three  wee)u9. 
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Q.  This  punishment,  inflicted  by  Bawson,  was  known  to  yon  soon 
after? 

A.    The  next  day  after. 

Q.  Do  you  know  he  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Peters  House 
twice  since  that  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Htde.    Mr.  Sanborn  went  over  that  this  morning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen,)  You  know,  that  while  he  was  in  charge,  he 
nad  the  right  to  inflict  punishment  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  because,  if  you  remember,  the  officer  swore  at  Westboroogh 
that  I  told  him,  if  he  had  any  more  punishments,  to  send  the  boys  to  the 
office  or  to  Mr.  Campbell.  He  went  over  to  the  Peters  House  under  sim- 
Uar  instructions ;  that  is,  these  instructions  of  course  remained.  I  did 
not  intend  that  he  should  punish  any  more  boys  at  the  school. 

Q.    Lombey, — has  he  a  father  and  mother  liYing  P 

A.    He  is  under  reform. 

Q.    And  Gaboon  P 

A.  He  belongs  down  on  the  Cape.  His  mother  is  living ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  his  father  is. 

Q.    SheaP 

A.    I  think  his  father  is  dead. 

Q.    Bums  P 

A.    Bums  has  a  mother  and  a  step-fEither,  I  think. 

Q.    McGeeP 

A.    I  think  both  his  parents  are  living. 

Q.  I  was  asking  you,  because  you  said  there  were  some  boys  there 
who  had  no  helper  except  the  school.  I  observe  that  a  large  number  of 
those  boys  that  have  been  severely  punished  have  no  fathers.  That 
fact  is  known  to  you,  Colonel  P 

A.    Well,  I  do  not  have  many  there  who  have  no  parents  P 

Q.    But  a  number  of  them  P 

A.    Some,  but  not  a  large  number. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  you  about  punishments  by  the  hose;  did  you 
bring  down  that  large  nozzle  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  [Producing  it.]  I  made  a  mistake  in  the  size  of  the 
nozzle ;  it  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  not  an  inch,  as  I 
testified. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  pressure  of  water  is  upon  this  hose  P 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  The  engineer  could  probably  give  you  the  cor- 
rect pressure. 

Q.    Fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  or  more  P 

A.    Not  that  much. 

Q.    Is  it  operated  by  a  steam-pump  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  by  Enowles^s  pump. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Train.)    How  far  would  it  throw  a  stream  of  water  P 

A.  With  the  hose  doubled  up,  as  it  had  to  be  to  reach  the  lodge,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  say ;  perhaps,  on  a  straight  line,  it  might  reach  firom  50 
to  60  feet 

Q.    That  would  not  be  50  pounds  to  the  inch. 
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A.  The  hose  had  to  be  twisted  around  through  two  different  rooms, 
and  the  curling  up  of  the  hose  decreased  the  pressure. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    When  you  turned  this  water  upon  the  boys,  did 
they  make  any  outcries  ? 
A.    Not  at  the  first  of  it 
Q.    Did  they  afterwards  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Upon  what  signal  did  you  cease  f 
A.    When  they  expressed  penitence,  and  wished  me  to  stop. 
Q.    Do  you  recollect  playing  upon  one  boy  until'  he  got  on  his  knees, 
and  confessed  what  he  had  frequently  denied  ? 

A.  That  was  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  the  garden-hose,  but  the  water 
was  not  applied  to  the  boy  until  that  result.  The  boy  promised  to  ask 
the  officer^s  pardon,  but  there  was  no  water  kept  upon  him  until  that  thing 
was  brought  about. 

Q.    What  was  the  condition  of  the  boy  after  you  had  poured  this  water 
upon  him  for  a  time  ? 
A.    Any  paiticular  boy  P 
Q.    Generally. 

A.  The  boy  seemed  to  be  wet,  but  any  further  than  that  I  did  not  see 
any  damage  done.  His  clothing  was  removed  afterwards,  and  dry  cloth- 
ing substituted,  and  warm  drink  was  given.  I  have  never  heard  a  com- 
plaint from  any  boy  that  he  suffered  from  an  application  of  water. 

Q.    You  speak  of  the  length  of  time  the  water  was  applied ;  did  you 
look  at  a  clock  or  watch,  so  as  to  fix  the  time  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  P 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    It  is  all  mere  guess-work  P 

A.    Yes,  sir  ;  I  stated  at  the  time  to  the  best  of  my  judgment. 
Q.    In  view  of  all  the  matters  which  have  now  been  brought  very 
sharply  to  your  attention,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  discipline  of  that 
institution  has  been  mild  and  paternal  in  its  nature  P 

A.  I  think  that  the  discipline  of  the  institution  has  been  as  mild  as  it 
could  be  under  the  circumstances.  ^ 

Q.  Have  there  been  as  many  whippings  within  the  last  80  days  as 
there  were  for  the  same  period  of  time  last  year  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  because  the  bad  element  has  beea  removed,  to  a  great 
extent.  Those  who,  in  our  opinion,  created  the  most  trouble,  and  incited 
opposition  to  the  rules,  have  been  sent  to  the  house  of  correction.  Their 
removal  from  the  school  produced  or  brought  about  a  good  effect. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  you  could  now  maintain  discipline  there 
-without  the  use  of  the  lash  P 

A.  By  separation.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  when  the  boys  are  placed 
in  the  other  building  we  should  not  resort  to  corporal  punishment  unless 
it  should  be  found  necessary  for  sufficient  control. 

Q.    It  is  your  opinion.  Colonel,  that  with  the  cells  and  the  lodge  and 
the  dormitories  at  your  disposal,  you  could  now  maintain  discipline  with 
the  boys  you  have  there  without  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  P 
96 
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A.  No,  sir.  The  donnitories  are  not  places  of  pnnislimeiit ;  ^be  boys 
find  a  comfortable  bed  there,  and  they  enjoy  it. 

Q.  After  the  boys  had  distorbed  the  sanniees  in  the  chapel  that  day, 
and  yoQ  had  played  water  upon  them,  did  they  express  penitence  ior 
their  offence? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  expressed  penitence,  was  it,  that  yon  pat  them  into 
the  strait-jacket  and  kept  them  there? 

A.  There  were  two  boys,  I  think,  that  were  put  into  the  strait-jacket 
I  have  no  recollection  of  any  bat  Goss  and  Tomer. 

Q.    Did  Goss  and  Turner  express  penitence  for  their  offence  ? 

A.  I  think  they  did ;  bat  they  made  threats  in  regard  to  osing  yiolence 
upon  the  hall-man. 

Q.    Were  not  the  wliole  seren  or  nine  gagged,  C<donel  ? 

A.  Well,  this  gag  consisted  of  a  strap.  I  do  not  know  how  many  had 
straps  placed  in  their  months ;  but  I  know  this  much :  that  every  time  I 
had  occasion  to  go  around  the  dormitory,  I  found  them  with  the  straps 
out  of  their  mouths. 

Q.    Were  these  boys  in  a  strait-jacket  P  ^ 

A.  Tes,  sir.  One  of  them  told  me  he  did  not  keep  it  in  his  mouth 
only  when  he  expected  sometxxiy  to  come  around. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  me  how  he  got  it  out  ? 

A.  Well,  the  strap  was  applied  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  boy  held 
his  head  up  the  strap  was  tight,  and  when  he  dropped  his  chin  the  stn^ 
came  out. 

Q.  Ton  did  not  intend  to  put  them  in  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be 
taken  out  P 

A.    I  did  not  give  any  particular  instructions  in  regard  to  thi^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbesoott.)  Who  put  in  these  straps ;  did  you  put  tiiem 
inP 

A.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  hall-man,  Mr.  Clark,  and  one  or  two  otiien, 
assisted  in  patting  them  in. 

Q.    Leach  Clark? 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.*   (By  Mr.  Allkn.)    Did  you  see  him  do  it? 

A.    I  do  not  remember  I  saw  him  do  it,  but  I  saw  the  boys  afterwards. 

Q.    Did  you  tell  him  to  do  it? 

A.    I  do  not  remember  that  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  had  your  Sunday-school  concert,  these  boys  Who  had 
expressed  penitence  were  tied  up  and  put  in  a  strait-jacket  and  left  in 
the  dormitory  ? 

A.    Only  two  of  them. 

Q.    Two  of  them  were  strapped  up  and  gagged  P 

A.  Not  gagged.  I  have  testified  that  the  straps  were  only  in  their 
mouths  a  portion  of  the  time.  I  know  that  from  my  own  observation 
and  the  testimony  of  the  boys. 

Q.    In  the  case  of  the  other  boys  P 

A.  I  did  not  have  any  conversation  with  the  other  boys,  but  I  saw  the 
sti-ap  was  out. 
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Q.    So  that  he  coiild  speak  P 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  the  book  of  punishments  here  for  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  this  year  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  no  punishments  have  been  administered  in  the 
institution  except  by  yourself  P 

A.  Since  the  first  of  March  corporal  punishment  has  been  inflicted  by 
the  superintendent  and  his  assistant 

Q.    By  any  one  else  P 

A.    I  do  not  think  there  has  been. 

Q.    No  punishments  P 

A.    Other  punishments. 

Q.    What  kind? 

A.  Placing  in  the  lodge  and  in  the  box ;  I  think  that  is  all ;  possibly 
by  putting  in  the  strait-jacket. 

Q.  Is  there  any  record  of  the  discharge  of  these  three  officers  for 
cruelty  while  you  were  there  P  You  hare  stated  that  you  discharged 
three  persons  for  cruelty  P 

A.  It  may  be  in  my  daily  journal,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure.  The  pay- 
roll, perhaps,  might  give  us  sufficient  information  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.    Is  there  any  record  that  they  were  discharged  for  cruelty  P 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  entered  in  that  way  or  not,  sir ;  I 
do  not  know  that  it  was  entered  in  that  way,  but  it  was  so  understood. 

Q.    Had  either  of  them  inflicted  so  cruel  punishments  as  Mr.  RawsonP 

A.  I  think  all  three  were  more  cruel  than  Bawson^s.  The  skin  was 
broken  in  every  case  where  the  parties  were  discharged. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    Who  were  these  three  officers  P 

A.    Mr.  Juno,  a  lady  officer,  and  Mr.  Marsh.  , 

Q.    What  was  the  lady's  name  P 

A.    Miss  Lawrence. 

Q.  Will  you  bring  down  your  punishment-book  for  Mardi  and  April, 
when  you  come  down  to-morrow  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  if  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Htdb.  We  had  that  all  up  there ;  it  was  all  submitted  to  the 
Committee ;  we  did  not  think  there  was  need  of  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  that  before  us,  and  I  thought  we  had  had  it 
here. 

Q.  (^y  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  you  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  boys 
were  always  admonished  before  punishment  in  all  these  cases  P 

A.  That  is  what  they  are  expected  to  do,  sir,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  they  have  done  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  belief  that  many  have  been  punished  by  teachers 
while  angry  and  excited  ? 

A.  There  may  have  been  some  excitement  attending  the  infliction  of 
the  punishments,  because  I  find  but  very  few  persons  who  have  complete 
control  of  themselves.  They  are  more  or  less  so  when  engaged  with 
others  in  administering  punishment  or  arguing.    I  do  not  claim  they  are 
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perfect,  but  I  think  they  have  exercised  sach  patience  as  the  majority  of 
people  do. 

Q.  From  what  experience  yon  have  had  with  Mr.  Wood,  your  new 
assistant  superintendent,  do  you  think  he  is  a  proper  person  to  continue 
in  that  position  P 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  decide  fairly  in  that  case.  Mr.  Wood  was 
engaged  to  fill  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent,  but  he  has  not 
had  a  fair  trial  in  that  capacity.  The  first  month  he  came,  he  took  charge 
of  the  fourth  school,  which  was  badly  demoralized,  and  he  had  to  punish 
considerably. 

Q.  Do  you  justify  the  punishment  of  those  two  boys  out  there  in  the 
bam  over  their  bare  persons,  while  Mr.  Hinckley  was  down  here  at  ihe 
city? 

A.    Do  you  mean  by  Rawson  P 

Q.  No,  sir;  the  punishment  inflicted  by  Mr.  Wood  on  two  of  Bfr. 
Hinckloy^s  boys.  Do  you  think  it  is  justifiable  to  take  boys  out  into  the 
bam,  and  flog  them  as  he  did  over  the  back  P 

A.  I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Wood  testified  that  he  whipped  them 
over  the  back.    > 

Q.  I  think  he  testified  that  he  did  whip  them  on  the  back.  Do  you 
remember  his  testimony  with  regard  to  his  punishments  daring  the 
month  of  December,  containing  a  list  of  18  boys  P 

A.    He  was  in  the  institution  in  December. 

Mr.  Davis.  He  came  there  the  Ist  of  January,  according  to  the  eri- 
denoe. 

Mr.  Prescott.    Was  he  not  there  during  the  month  of  December  P 

Witness.    No,  sir ;  not  that  I  recollect 

Mr.  Davis.  He  came  from  the  Westborough  Academy,  to  oommence 
his  duties,  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Prescott.  Did  we  not  have  a  record  of  his  punishments  during 
the  month  of  December  P 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  during  the  month  of  January  be  had  a  list  of 
18  punishments.  That  is  the  way  the  evidence  stood ;  I  remember  very 
well  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  You  saw  the  boy  Lutz,  whom  he  punished  8 
or  10  blows,  for  whispering  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  was  in  the  room  that  day. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  marks  P 

A.  I  did  not  see  the  marks,  but  I  heard  gentlemen  speak  abopt  them. 
The  boy  was  facing  towards  me  and  his  back  was  towards  the  members 
of  the  Committee. 

Q.  Did  you  not  examine  that  boy  P  I  thought  you  were  in  the  room 
at  that  time  P 

A.    I  occupied  a  position  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the  room. 

The  Chairkan.  He  could  not  see ;  the  boy  was  between  him  and  our- 
selves, with  his  back  towards  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Well,  there  was  no  objection  to  your  exam- 
ining him  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 
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Q.  Do  you  think,  his  offence  being  whispering,  seeing  the  very  severe 
marks  of  his  punishment,  that  Mr.  Wood  is  a  proper  man  to  retain  as 
your  assistant  superintendent,  and  be  put  in  charge  of  the  boys  in  the 
new  part  P 

A.  If  I  understand  the  offence,  it  was  for  whispering,  laughing  at  pray- 
ers, and  winking  at  one  of  the  senior  class  while  singing.  There  were 
three  offences.  The  boy  had  been  repeatedly  talked  to,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Wood  was  justified.  The  punishment  may  have  seemed  severe,  but  it 
requires  but  a  slight  blow  to  discolor  the  fleshy  part  of  a  person's  body. 

Q.    You  heard  the  testimony  of  several  boys  there  P 

A.    I  heard  the  testimony  of  a  boy  named  Callahan. 

Q.    Were  there  not  others  P 

A.    There  might  have  been,  but  I  was  not  in  the  room  all  the  time. 

Q.  His  report  for  January  was  that  he  punished  18  boys,  and  8  or  10 
of  them  were  punished  over  the  bare  back  with  a  strap.  That  is  his  first 
month's  experience.  Do  you  think  it  has  shown  him  to  be  a  proper 
person  for  an  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Reform  School  P 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  trial,  for  this  reason :  The  school,  when 
he  took  possession  of  it,  had  50  scholars ;  and  when  a  new  officer  comes 
in,  it  is  well  known  in  the  history  of  all  reform  schools,  that  his  patience 
is  tried  to  the  greatest  extent.  A  new  officer  has  to  punish  more  than 
an  old  one.  The  young  men  are  disposed  to  try  a  new  officer.  I  do  not 
care  who  he  is,  whether  he  is  the  best  or  poorest  man. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  reason  why  Mr.  Rawson  had  to  punish 
the  boy  Hector  as  he  did  ? 

A.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Rawson  had  to  show  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  shop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  That  is  the  way  they  show  their  authority, — 
by  blows  on  the  hand  P 

A.  Why,  it  is  in  evidence  that  this  boy  Hector  called  upon  the  other 
boys  to  help  him,  and  in  response  to  his  request  they  left  their  benches 
and  ran  toward  the  officer,  and  it  was  a  question  who  waa  master  of  the 
situation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  you  think  it  was  a  good  thing  for  an 
officer  going  to  take  charge  of  a  trust  house  to  put  a  revolver  in  his 
pocket  before  he  went  there  to  commence  his  services  P  Do  you  think 
that  showed  a  good  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  officer  P 

A.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  his  taking  a  revolver.  I  have  never 
justified  Mr.  Rawson.  I  never  carried  a  revolver  except  on  some  special 
occasion.  I  was  at  the  institution  three  years  and  eight  months  and  did 
not  own  one  or  caiTy  one.  I  have  never  authorized  any  officer  to  carry 
one. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  Mr.  Wood's  record  is  such  that  he  should  be  imme- 
diately discharged  from  his  position  P 

A.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  him  as  an  officer  and  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Reform  School  P 

A.    I  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  with  him.    The  gentleman 
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c&me  there  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  and  I  do  not  think  he  has  had  a  fiur 
chance. 

Q     You  ^ot  this  officer  through  Dr.  Harvey,  didn^t  yon  P 

A.    He  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Harvey ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  has  he  not  shown  by  his  experience  that  his  power  to  goveni 
boys  is  by  force  and  blows,  rather  than  by  any  love  or  sympathy  for  the 
boys? 

A.  Well,  he  has  not  been  there  long  enough  for  me  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion on  that  point 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  first  day  the  Committee  were  at  West- 
borough,  before  they  knew  about  the  punishments  at  the  institution,  and 
when  the  whole  Committee  was  present  P 

A.    What  is  that,  sir  P 

Q.    Do  you  remember  the  first  visit  of  the  Committee  to  Westborough  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  I  asked  you  after  dinner  in  regard  to  the  pun- 
ishments which  it  was  necessary  to  sometimes  inflict  upon  the  boys 
there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  there  were  several  gentlemen  asked  me  questiona 
all  at  the  same  time. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  the  matter  of  punishments  was  brought  ap  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  was  talked  over. 

The  Chairman.    You  mean  before  the  whole  Committee  P 

Mr.  Pbbscott.  Before  the  Conmiittee  knew  anything  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  punishment  It  was  asked  incidentally  what 
modes  of  punishment  were  resorted  to  in  that  institution. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  In  mentioning  the  modes  of  punishment 
resorted  to,  why  did  you  omit  or  neglect  to  say  anything  about  the 
sweat-box  P 

A.  I  should  not  have  called  it  by  the  name  of  sweat-box ;  but  I  think 
I  ought  not  to  be  held  accountable  for  any  omissions  at  that  time.  When 
I  mentioned  the  strait-jacket,  I  was  asked  to  go  and  get  one,  which  I 
did.  It  was  brought  before  the  Committee,  and  Captain  Davia  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  had  considerable  conversation  with  me  in  re- 
gard to  it  I  had  no  desire  to  conceal  the  sweat-box,  because  it  was  a 
matter  that  ought  to  be  known  to  every  trustee,  and  if  they  considered 
my  report  worthy  of  consideration,  they  must  certainly  have  known  that 
it  existed. 

Q.  Did  the  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  last  year  visit  your  insti- 
tution P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q     Were  they  taken  up  and  shown  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    I  do  not  remember  that  they  were. 

Q.    The  select  committee  of  1876 ;  did  they  visit  your  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  they  go  up  to  see  that  box  P 

A.  I  do  not  remember  that  they  did.  They  may  have,  but  I  do  not 
remember  th.it  they  did. 

Q.    The  governor  and  council  at  times  visit  your  institution  P 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  they  ever  been  shown  the  box  P 

A.    Kot  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  (Bj  Mr.  Allen.)  Are  visitors  to  the  institution  ever  shown  the 
box? 

A.    If  they  inquire  for  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbescott.)  Suppose  they  do  not  kriow  anything  about 
it? 

A.  Well,  it  has  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  for  some  time.  Visitors  are 
anxious  to  see  the  box. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allbn.)    But  not  before  this  investigation  commenced  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  want  to  say  that  Col.  Shepherd  had  spoken  about  the 
strait-jacket  being  brought  in,  the  day  of  the  first  visit  to  the  institution, 
but  I  am  rather  of  the  impression  it  was  not  brou^t  in  that  day,  but  was 
brought  in  on  a  subsequent  visit.  It  does  not  make  any  material  differ- 
ence, only  I  feel  quite  sure  it  was  not  exhibited  on  the  first  day. 

Witness.  I  may  not  have  brought  it  in  that  day,  but  1  wish  it 
understood  that  I  did  mention  it  to  Captain  Davis,  and  he  put  it  down  on 
his  paper  that  day,  and  I  offered  to  go  for  it. 

Mr.  Davis.    That  is  so. 

Witness.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me,  as  the  mat- 
ter of  elopers  was  asked  about,  I  would  like  to  say  that  when  Mr. 
Allen  had  charge  of  the  school,  in  1862,  the  number  of  elopers  was  one, 
and  I  find  in  the  expenses  of  the  institution  for  that  year,  that  1186.65 
was  expended  in  pursuing  and  returning  elopers.  In  1863,  there  were 
no  elopers  reported,  but  in  the  matter  of  expenses  the  amount  for  pursu- 
ing and  returning  elopers  was  1174.86.  The  number  that  eloped  in  1864 
was  three,  and  the  amount  expended  for  pursuing  and  returning  elopers 
was  1208.18.  In  1866,  there  were  no  elopers,  so  says  the  report,  but  there 
was  expended  for  pursuing  and  returning  elopers,  $205.10.  In  1865,  one 
boy  eloped,  and  the  amount  expended  for  pursuing  and  returning  elopers 
was  1245.63.  I  do  not  know  what  system  of  reporting  was  recognized  at 
the  school  at  that  time,  but  my  reports  show  that  a  large  number  have 
eloped,  and  the  expenses  for  returning  these  elopers  was  much  less  than 
I  have  read  to  you.  The  matter  of  elopers  was  brought  up,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  proper  time  to  put  this  in. 

The  Chaibman.    I  think  we  will  suspend  the  hearing  at  this  point. 

Adjourned. 
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FIFTEEl^^TH  HEAEING. 


Thuhsdat,  April  19, 1877. 
The  Committee  met  at  half-past  Dine,  a.  h.,  Senator  Dennt  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Prescott.  Before  the  examination  proceeds,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  what  I  think  is  an  error  on  page  582,  in  the  testimony  taken 
at  Westborough.  Towards  the  close  of  the  page,  in  the  testimony  of 
Cornelius  Callahan,  in  regard  to  a  punishment,  the  answer  given  is,  ''  I 
was  punished  by  Mr.  Phillips.^^  That  should  be,  **  I  was  punished  by 
Mr.  Wood,^^  as  the  succeeding  description  of  the  punishment  will  show. 
That  was  one  of  the  boys. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  an  error  which  might  have  been  made  by 
the  boy. 

Mr.  Prescott.    It  should  read,  ••  I  was  punished  by  Mr.  Wood." 

The  Chairman.    How  can  you  tell  P 

Mr.  Prescott.  By  the  description  of  the  punishment.  I  remember 
distinctly  it  was  the  punishment  given  him  by  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent, and  not  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  the  same  boy  that  had  been  struck  on  the  neck,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Prescott.  Because,  I  say,  on  the  next  page,  **  You  had  something 
of  a  scuffle  with  Mr.  Wood  P  " — referring  to  that  punishment. 

The  Chairman.    The  stenographer  will  make  a  note  of  the  correction. 

Colonel  Shepherd — Oross-examincUion  continued. 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    I  notice  in  the  report  that  you  submitted  to 
the  trustees,  April  1, 1875, — the  report  in  which  you  state  that  you  have 
introduced  the  box  in  the  attic,  as  a  mode  of  punishment, — that  you  said, 
toward  the  close  [reading] — 

•*  In  the  selection  of  officers  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  services  of 
practical  persons,  who  have  not  been  connected  with  other  institutions, 
ought  to  be  sought  for.^* 

I  want  to  ask  you  for  an  explanation  of  that — why  you  did  not  desire 
to  have  officers  at  that  institution  that  have  been  connected  with  other 
institutions  P 

A.  Because,  sir,  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  detrimental  to  any  institution 
to  employ  certain  parties  who  are  passing  from  one  institution  to  another 
in  search  of  employment  In  other  words,  there  is  too  much  gossiping 
among  them. 
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Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  if  yon  found  an  officer  that  had  been  con- 
nected with  a  reform  school,  and  whose  record  was  good,  that  you  don't 
want  that  man  connected  with  that  institution  ? 

A.  I  might  not  object  to  him ;  but,  as  my  choice,  I  would  rather  take 
a  man  and  break  him  in  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  institution  that  I 
preside  over,  than  to  have  one  that  has  been  into  another  institution  and 
be  trying  to  introduce  their  forms  into  the  institution  that  I  had  charge  of. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Bigelow  came  to  the  school  for  employment,  did  you 
know  that  he  had  been  connected  with  the  institution  at  a  previous  time  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  his  record  at  that  institution,  or  why  he  was  dis- 
charged from  his  position  at  the  previous  time  P 

A.    I  heard  that  he  had  trouble  with  Mr  Allen. 

Q.  Did  you  not  inquire  the  nature  of  that  trouble  P  Did  you  not 
ascertain  that  he  was  discharged  immediately  by  Mr.  Allen,  for  cruel 
treatment  of  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  school  P 

A.  I  never  obtained  that  information,  sir ;  I  would  state  that  I  con- 
versed with  two  officers  who  were  officers  of  the  school  when  Mr.  Allen 
was  superintendent,  and  who  knew  something  of  Mr.  Bigolow's  qualifi- 
cations, and  they  recommended  him  very  highly.  I  also  had  recom- 
mendations from  Mr.  Talcott,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  the  school 
at  Providence  for  some  years— perhaps  fifteen  years.  I  acted  upon  that 
in  recommending  him  for  appointment. 

Q.    This  Mr.  Talcott,  was  he  formerly  superintendent  at  Westborough  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  and  at  Providence. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  that  Mr.  Bigelow  had  been  discharged  by  Mr. 
Allen,  for  cruelty  to  a  boy  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  it  put  in  that  form.  You  ask  me  if  I  knew 
he  was  dischai-ged  for  cruelty  to  a  boy,  and  I  reply,  no. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  know  he  was  discharged  P 

A.  I  never  knew  he  was  discharged ;  at  least  it  was  pnt  to  me  in  this 
way:  that  he  had  some  trouble  with  Mr.  Allen,  and  complained  of  Mr. 
Allen  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  in  any  way  with  Mr.  Allen  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Bigelow  P 

A.  No,  sir;  he  would  be  the  last  man  I  should  look  to  for  a  recom- 
mendation. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  The  trustees  make  the  appointments  of  offi- 
cers there  P 

A.'  As  a  general  thing  every  officer  who  is  appointed  or  put  on  trial 
has  to  be  confirmed  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Puescott.)  Mr.  Wood,  who  is  now  your  assistant  super- 
intendent, received  his  appointment,  I  believe,  through  the  influence  of 
Dr  Hai-veyP 

A.  Dr.  Harvey  first  recommended  Mr.  Wood.  I  had  no  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Wood  previous  to  his  coming  to  the  school,  only  this  much,  that 
I  knew  he  was  principal  of  Willow  Park  Seminary,  situated  in  West- 
borough. 

Q.    Under  what  circumstances  did  he  leave  Willow  Park  Seminary  P 
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A.  The  school  was  discontinued  in  that  place,  and  the  proprietor 
moved  to  Worcester. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  your  assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  Wood,  as  a 
very  severe  man  in  the  matter  of  punishment  to  boys  ? 

A.  I  haven't  had  any  notice  of  his  severity,  except  in  that  case  of  the 
boy  Callahan,  that  was  mentioned  by  the  Committee. 

Q.  You  knew  that  he  punished  two  boys,  connected  with  the  trust 
houses,  in  the  barn,  while  Mr.  Hinckley  was  before  this  Committee  P 

A.    I  heard  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  the  testimony  of  several  boys  at  the  institution 
last  week  in  regard  to  his  severe  punishment  of  them  P 

A.  I  mentioned  the  case  ot  Callahan.  In  regard  to  other  severe  pun- 
ishments, I  don't  recollect. 

Q.    Were  you  in  the  room  when  Elmer  Lutz  testified  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  there  when  he  showed  the  marks  upon  his  person  ? 

A.    He  was  with  his  back  to  me,  facing  the  Committee. 

Q.    How  far  off  were  you  ? 

A.    Perhaps  12  feet 

Q.  Did  you  not,  as  superintendent  of  that  institution,  take  sufficient 
interest  in  that  boy  to  rise  from  your  seat,  and  look  at  that  boy's  person, 
and  examine  the  effect  of  the  punishment  upon  that  boy  by  the  officer 
next  to  you  in  charge  ? 

'  A.    I  didn't  consider  it  my  business.    The  Committee  had  that  matter 
in  charge,  and  I  didn't  intrude  upon  their  business. 
•  Q.    You  had  a  perfect  right  to  see  the  boy  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    Have  you  looked  at  it  since  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  you  think  Mr.  Wood's  record  for  the  last 
few  months  a  creditable  one  for  a  man  in  a  reform  school  ?  And  let  me 
state  that  record :  Beside  8  or  10  boys  put  into  the  sweat-box,  in  Janu- 
ary, ho  has  punished  (as  is  reported  on  the  record)  some  18  boys  with 
the  strap — which,  according  to  Mr.  Wood's  testimony,  were  in  almost 
every  case,  severe—and  8  to  10  of  those  boys  were  punished  on  their 
bare  flesh,  on  the  thigh  and  buttock,  according  to  Mr.  Wood's  testi- 
mony, while  you  were  here  in  this  room.  Can  you  say,  Col.  Shepherd, 
in  the  light  of  those  punishments,  and  in  the  light  of  the  testimony  that 
the  Committee  received  at  the  institution  last  Wednesday,  that  Mr.  Wood 
is  a  fit  man  to  be  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Westborough  Reform 
School ? 

A.  That  question  ought  to  be  divided  before  I  can  answer  it,  for  this 
reason :  If  I  can  believe  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Wood,  he  inflicted 
no  punishment  there,  except  with  a  strap,  while  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee states  that  he  put  six  boys  into  the  sweat-box  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary. 

Q.    Didn't  do  what  P 

A.  Didn't  put  six  boys  into  the  sweat-box  in  January.  He  claims  that 
while  the  number  of  cases  might  be  large  that  he  punished  with  the  strap. 
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ht  accounted  for  it  in  that  way.  Of  coarse,  Mr.  Wood  oaght  to  answer 
for  it  in  that  way,  and  not  me. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Wood,  so  far,  satisfactory  to  you  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  that  institution  ? 

A.  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  answer  it.  He  has  not  had  a  fair  trial. 
He  came  there  and  took  charge  of  a  demoralized  school,  and,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  a  new  officer  is  tried  very  severely,  and  the  punish- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  new  officer  is  greater  than  on  the  part  of  an  old  one. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  punishment  by  the  sweat-box,  did  you 
not  say  to  the  sub-committee,  when  they  went  up  there  some  time  ago, 
and  examined  the  punishments  inflicted  by  Mr.  Rawson,  that  you  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  have  more  than  one  sweat-box  connected  with  the 
institution  ? 

A.  I  think  so,  for  that  class  of  boys ;  but  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
never  called  that  a  sweat-box,  and  do  not  do  so  now,  and  I  don't  wish 
my  testimony  to  go  in  as  such. 

Q.  When  a  boy  runs  away  from  the  institution,  and  is  retaken,  what 
is  the  usual  mode  of  treating  that  boy,  or  disciplining  him  on  his  return 
to  the  institution  ? 

A.  He  may  be  strapped  or  put  into  the  box,  or  he  may  be  placed  in 
the  lodge,  or  he  may  not  get  punished  at  all. 

Q.  Are  not  boys  sometimes,  on  their  return  to  the  institution,  very 
severely  punished  on  their  bare  person  with  a  strap  ? 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  they  not  sometimes,  afterwards  further  punished  by  confine- 
ment in  the  lodge  as  an  additional  punishment  ? 

A.    I  haven't  any  case  in  mind  now,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  not  sometimes,  after  being  strapped,  or  before  being 
strapped,  placed  in  the  sweat-box  as  an  increased  punishment  for  their 
having  eloped  from  the  institution  P 

A.  I  haven't  any  case  in  mind  now.  Sometimes  boys  receive  a  second 
punishment  perhaps  for  a  second  offence.  Oftentimes  boys  commit 
offences  down  in  the  lodge. 

Q.  You  say  boys  never  receive  a  second  punishment  for  one  offence ; 
that  is,  the  offence  of  which  we  are  now  talking,  running  away  from  the 
institution  P 

A.  He  may  have  received  a  second  punishment,  bwt  I  don't  recollect 
any  particular  case. 

Q.  Have  you  not,  yourself,  inflicted  double  punishment  upon  boys,  for 
having  eloped  from  the  institution  P 

A.    I  do  not  now  remember,  sir. 

Q.    Will  you  say  that  you  have  not  P 

A.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

The  Chairman.    What  do  you  mean  by  double  punishment  P 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  mean,  first,  the  strap,  and  then,  perhaps,  by  con- 
finement in  the  sweat-box,  or  confinement  in  the  lodge,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  after  the  strapping.  Perhaps  confinement  in  the  lodged  or 
sweat-box  might  come  fii*st;  that  is,  receive  two  pimishments  for  one 
offence. 
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The  Chairmak.  I  suppose  the  boy  might  be  strapped  and  pat  into 
the  lodge,  and  it  might  be  called  one  punishment 

Mr.  Prbscott.    I  suppose  it  might  be,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Have  you  not,  yourself,  frequently  punished 
boys  on  their  bare  person  severely,  witili  a  strap,  for  having  run  away 
from  the  institution  P 

A.    I  think  I  have,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  done  it  in  numerous  cases  P 

A.    I  don^t  know  how  many. 

Q.    About  how  mauy  do  you  think  you  have  done  it  in,  Colonel  P 

A.    Well,  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tra^in.)  How  many  boys  have  run  away  from  you  in 
the  last  year,  Colouel,  that  you  have  got  back  P 

A.  Our  year  closes  in  September  of  eadi  year.  From  September  to 
the  present  time  P 

Q.    Yes,  sir ;  about  how  many  P 

A.    I  cannot  name  the  number  now. 

Q.    Well,  have  there  been  half  a  dossen  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Train.  Mr.  Prescott  was  anxious  to  find  out  how  many  boys 
were  punished  twice  for  running  away,  and  I  thought  it  might  refresh 
your  memory.  You  could  not  punish  a  boy  for  runtaing  away  that  did 
not  run  away. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Are  you  satisfied  with  Mr.  Bigelow  as  an 
ofiioer  of  that  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  generally  speaking,  he  is  an  average  officer. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  he  is  almost,  if  not  entirely  or  universally,  un- 
popular with  the  boys  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact  P 

A.  I  don't  think  he  is.  Mr.  Bigelow  has  a  small  school  of  24  boys, 
and  with  those  boys  he  is  liked  as  well  as  any  teacher  in  the  schooL 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  Mr.  Bigelow,  but  it  is  one  of  those 
things  that,  when  they  get  started,  they  take  it  up  and  say  so  and  so  said 
so ;  and  I  believe  that  is  the  testimony  produced  before  this  Committee 
about  Mr.  Bigelow. 

Mr.  Prescott.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  because,  among 
all  the  boys  we  have  had  before  us,  no  boy  has  spoken  well  of  Mr.  Big- 
elow. 

The  Chairman.    You  understand  there  is  an  old  adage,— 

*'  No  rogne  ere  felt  the  halter  draw, 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law." 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  understand  that,  Mr.  Chairman.    [To  witness.]    I 
understand  you  to  say  that  along  in  the  fall  and  winter  the  punishments 
became  more  numerous  P 
•  A.    To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  as  superintendent  of  that  institution,  that  severe 
punishments  have  been  the  fruitful  cause  of  the  assaults  and  bad  conduct 
generally,  and  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  boys  to  escape  P 
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A.  The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  officers,  I  understand  you  to  say, 
is  the  cause  of  the  bad  conduct  P 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A.    I  don^t  think  so. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  frequent  and  severe  punishments  that  you  have 
testified  were  more  frequent  for  a  month  or  two  previous  to  this  riot — 
were  not  those  punishments  a  fruitful  cause  of  assaults  upon  officers  and 
bad  conduct  generally  of  the  boys,  and  the  repeated  attempts  to  escape 
from  the  institution  P 

A.  No,  sir;  because  I  think  there  would  have  been  no  case  of  punish- 
ment if  the  boys  hadn^  conducted  themselves  badly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  severe  corporal  punishments,  producing 
pain  upon  the  boys  of  17  to  20  years  of  age,  does  any  real  good  to  those 
boysP 

A.    For  a  time  it  does. 

Q.  Do  not  those  punishments  have  to  be  oft  repeated,  and  made  more 
and  more  severe  to  keep  up  the  effect  even  for  a  time  P 

A.  With  some  boys,  one  whipping  has  been  sufficient;  while  with 
others  it  has  to  be  repeated. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  corporal 
punishment  in  the  now  part  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    lias  there  been  any  action  taken  to  that  effect  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  along  in  that  new  part  without  resorting 
to  corporal  punishment  P 

A.    I  am  ready  to  give  it  a  trial,  if  I  should  be  there. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  will  be  a  success  P 

A.    I  cannot  tell ;  I  think  it  may  be  a  success. 

Q.  How  shall  you  be  able  to  restrain  the  boys  in  that  new  part,  as 
there  will  be  the  same  class  of  boys  that  you  have  not  been  able  to 
restrain  in  the  old  part,  without  that  frequent  resort  to  corporal  punish- 
ment P 

A.  Because,  sir,  they  will  be  under  more  strict  discipline,  and  they 
will  have  to  work  two  hours  a  day  more,  and  that  is  punishment  for 
those  bqys ;  and  secondly,  they  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  go  into 
the  yard  and  play  and  become  wild. 

Q.  Will  they  not,  at  tiraes,  whisper  and  be  disobedient  and  saucy, 
and  violate  the  rules  of  the  institution  in  that  respect,  in  the  new  part, 
the  same  as  in  the  old  part  P 

A.    They  may  do  it. 

Q.    What  do  you  propose  to  do  then  P 

A.  We  shall  use  the  strong  cells,  as  well  as  the  various  punishments 
which  the  committee  of  the  trustees  may  determine.  I  think  the  desire 
to  escape  will  be  removed,  because  tliey  are  going  into  a  stronger  build- 
ing and  they  will  not  have  that  opportunity  to  escape,  and  consequently 
the  desire  will  be  removed. 

Q.    How  many  of  these  strong  cells  have  you  in  the  new  part  P 

A.    I  think,  12 ;  perhaps  10. 
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Q.  Have  joa  not  had  16  cells  in  the  old  part — in  what  you  call  tlie 
old  part? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  had  the  same  means,  then,  of  punishing  the  boys  in 
the  old  part  that  you  now  propose  to  use  in  the  new  part? 

A.    No,  sir ;  because  the  punishment  in  the  old  part  has  been  too  niild. 

Q.    In  what  respect  too  mild  P 

A.  Well,  sir,  you  have  been  told  that  it  is  not  solitary  confinement 
when  several  are  lodged  in  the  same  room. 

Q.    They  are  in  separate  cells  P 

A.  Yes,  sir,  but  in  speaking  distance  of  each  other ;  and  those  boys 
receiyo  a  larger  quantity  of  food  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  place  in  ^e 
State  where  solitary  confinement  is  used.  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  Committee  that  solitary  confinement  means  a  piece  of  bread  and  a 
cup  of  water,  while  at  Westborough  they  receive  two  meals  a  day. 

Q.  Don^t  you  think,  Colonel,  before  you  determine  the  question  of 
abolishing  corporal  punishment  upon  these  worst  boys  in  the  institution, 
who  are  not  to  be  confined  in  the  main  building,  that  you  had  better  first 
seriously  consider  the  matter  of  severe  corporal  punishment  of  boys 
confined  in  the  trust  houses  of  the  institution  P 

A.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  trustees  to  regulate ;  they  have  the  matter 
before  them,  and  they  have  had  it  for  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  there  might  be  something  wrong 
in  that  system  of  discipline,  when  69  of  your  trust  boys  had  to  have  1,525 
blows  with  a  strap  in  eight  months  P  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  before, 
in  looking  over  the  record  of  these  punishments  at  the  trust  houses,  that 
there  should  be  a  change  in  that  P  I  believe  the  record  shows  that  there 
have  been  or  that  there  were  69  of  the  trust  boys  punished  in  eight  months, 
and  in  all  they  received  1,525  blows. 

Mr.  Allen.    That  was  by  one  teacher,  Mr.  Dudley. 

Witness  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  officer.  Some 
officers  might  prefer  to  bring  boys  into  the  main  building  instead  of 
detaining  them  in  the  trust  house.  Whether  boys  are  in  the  trust  house 
or  the  main  building,  thoy  probably  do  things  that  require  correction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Doesn't  it  occur  to  your  mind  that  some- 
thing is  radically  wrong  in  the  matter  of  discipline  for  those  trust  houses, 
where  that  amount  of  punishment  was  permitted  P  Was  it  not  radically 
wrong  P 

A.  The  punishments,  or  the  number  of  blows,  may  seem  pretty  large, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  under  what  circumstances  they  were  in- 
flicted, and  what  the  nature  of  the  offence  was  that  led  to  the  punish- 
ment 

Q.  Is  that  the  state  of  things  which  you,  as  superintendent  of  that 
institution,  are  willing  to  allow  to  bo  continued  P 

A.  I  should  think  that  the  punishments  at  the  trust  houses  might  be 
reduced  from  the  number  of  blows ;  that  is,  the  number  of  blows  that 
you  have  quoted  might  be  reduced.  That  officer  is  not  at  the  institution 
now,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  punishment  was  jadi- 
cious  at  all  times  or  not 
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Q.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  yon  don't  see  anything  seriously  wrong 
in  the  punishment  of  69  trust  boys  by  one  officer,  these  blows  being 
given  in  eight  months  and  figuring  up  1,625  in  allP  You  mean  to  say 
that  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  was  radically  wrong  ? 

A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  so  without  knowing  the  cause  that  led  to 
the  punishment. 

Q.  Do  I  understand.  Colonel,  that  you  are  fully  acquainted  with  the 
number  of  these  punishments  inflicted  by  the  diflferent  officers,  particu- 
larly at  the  trust  houses  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  tinist  houses  are  detached  houses,  and  punishments 
are  inflicted  there  without  consulting  me,  and  I  am  governed  by  the 
reports.  • 

'Q.  Was  it  not  your  duty,  as  superintendent,  to  be  particularly  well 
informed  in  regard  to  the  discipline  and  management  of  the  boys  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Don't  you  think  that  if  Mr.  Hinckley  had  followed  up  his  boys  at 
this  rate  with  a  strap,  and  put  plenty  of  boys  in  the  lodge,  and  used  the 
sweat-box  at  times,  that  you  would  have  considered  his  discipline  good 
enough  P 

A.  Mr.  Hinckley,  in  addition  to  using  corporal  punishment,  put  boys 
in  the  lodge  several  times. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  you  would  have  been  entirely  satisfied  with 
his  discipline  if  he  had  followed  up  the  punishment  to  this  extent  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  stated  yesterday  that  that  wasn't  the  standard  I  measured 
an  officer  by. 

(By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Whether  or  not  you  would  have  been  better 
pleased  with  his  discipline  if  ho  had  whipped  more  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbescott.)  When  you  were'  sending  boys  to  the  trust 
house,  did  they  not  frequently  ask  to  go  to  the  house  over  which  Mr. 
Hinckley  had  charge  P 

A.    Not  specially  so,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  several  times  where  boys  requested  to  be 
placed  in  Mr.  Hinckley's  house  P 

A.'  I  remember  the  case  of  one  boy,  nanied  Crowley,  who  wanted  to 
go  to  Mr.  Hinckley's  house. 

Q.    Well,  do  you  not  remember  some  other  cases  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  any  other  case.  The  boys  preferred  a 
place  where  there  was  U  play-ground. 

Q.  When  the  boys  were  pleased  with  Mr.  Hinckley,  did  they  not  show 
a  willingness  to  stay  with  him,  by  not  running  away  P 

A.  Mr.  Hinckley  had  three  boys  run  away,  and  he  also  brought  in 
two  or  three  boys  into  the  main  building  for  attempting  to  run  away. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  he  lost  fewer  of  his  boys  while  he  was  there, 
than  any  or  either  of  the  other  outside  officers  P 

A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  The  Garden  House  showed  the 
longest  time  without  losing  a  boy  of  either  of  the  houses.  The  year 
Mr.  Hinckley  had  the  Peters  House,  I  guess  the  number  of  his  escapes 
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was  less  than  at  the  Crarden  House.    I  cannot  account  for  that  direct!;, 
because  the  Garden  House  ran  two  years  without  an  elopement 

Q.  Is  it  not  true,  that  Mr.  Hinckley  lost  fewer  boys  than  any  other  of 
the  outside  houses  P 

A.    I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that 

Q.    Are  you  prepared  to  state  that  it  is  not  so  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  stated  what  I  knew,  that  two  boys  did  ran  away^ 
and  two  others  made  an  attempt,  and  he  brought  them  into  the  main 
building.    That  would  be  four. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  compara- 
tive frequency  of  the  escapes  from  Mr.  Hinckley^s  house  and  that  of  the 
other  outside  houses  P 

A.  It  is  a  general  impression.  I  haven^t  looked  over  the  reports  on 
that  particular  point  this  morning. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  reporting  Mr.  Hinckley  in  one  of  your  reports  to 
the  trustees ;  have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  report  other  officers  P 

A.    For  what  purpose  P 

Q.    For  any  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Put  it  a  little  more  definitely  than  that  [To  witness.] 
He  wants  to  know  whether  you  reported  any  officer  for  misdemeanor  or 
good  behavior  or  what  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.  He  reported  Mr.  Hinckley  because  he  was  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  his  discipline  and  for  other  matters.  [To  witness.]  Have 
you  had  occasion  to  make  complaint  of  other  officers  of  the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  report  him,  and  if  you  did,  for  what  did  you  report 
himP 

The  CnAiRMAN.  You  needn't  answer  if  you  ever  reported  him.  The 
question  should  say  good  or  bad  behavior.  It  does  not  state  what  it 
means,  and  it  does  not  give  any  information  whatever. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  must  object  to  that  ruling.  This  is  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  institution,  and  he  is  supposed  to  know  and  have  the  record  of 
every  officer  of  the  institution ;  and  he  has  been  questioned  by  Mr.  Hyde 
and  put  in  a  fair  report.  I  submit  that  he  is  bound  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  understand  my  ruling.  The  question  is 
whether  he  reported  an  officer ;  and  we  want  to  know  what, — reported 
for  what  P 

Mr.  Sanborn.    That  is  part  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  be  in  that  form :  What  does  he  mean  by  re- 
porting an  officer  P 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  asked  if  he  reported  Mr.  Hinckley,  and  he  said  he 
did ;  and  I  asked  if  he  reported  any  other  officer. 

The  Chairman.  He  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  reporting  an  ofS* 
cer. 

Mr.  Prescott.  If  the  superintendent  don't  know  what  is  meant  bj 
reporting  an  officer,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  him  understand.  I  want  to 
know  if  he  reported  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Garden  House,  to  the  trustees  P 

The  Chairman.    Put  it  in  that  way^what  he  was  reported  for. 
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Mr.  Prescott.  That  i8  the  identical  question  I  asked  before.  I  want 
to  know  if  he  reported  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Garden  House ;  and  if  so,  for 
what  cause  P 

A.    I  don^t  remember  that  I  have,  sir. 

Q.    Will  you  say  that  you  have  not  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember  that  I  have. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  rather  more  fully  about  what  is  expected  of  you 
in  your  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees.  I  believe  the  trustees  have  a 
meeting  once  in  three  months,  do  they  notP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  in  this  report,  which  was  submitted  on  the  1st  of  July, 
that  the  first  page  is  occupied  by  statistics ;  and  then  you  go  on  to  speak 
about  the  contract  on  the  chair* work,  and  speak  about  some  figures ;  and 
then  you  go  on  to  speak  about  Mr.  Scott  resigning  the  position  of  assistant 
superintendent,  and  Mr.  Phillips  being  selected,  and  you  say  that  he  is  do- 
ing well  for  one  who  is  entirely  new  to  the  place,  and  that  Mr.  Chase  will 
have  to  be  relied  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  official  correspondence  and 
the  books  generally ;  and  you  go  on  to  speak  of  Mr.  Wood,  and  say  Dr. 
Harvey  knows  something  about  Mr.  Wood  and  his  fitness  for  the  place. 
Then  you  speak  of  Leach  Clark,  that  he  and  others  made  application  for 
the  use  of  a  cottage  for  the  use  of  their  families ;  and  then  you  go  on  to 
speak  about  the  crops,  and  when  the  potato-rot  made  its  appearance  upon 
the  farm ;  and  then  you  speak  of  two  mowing-machines,  and  when  it  will 
be  necessary  to  purchase  two  horses  in  place  of  Fannie  and  Jack,  as  they 
are  worn-out  in  the  service.  That,  I  believe,  is  a  sort  of  resume  of  your 
quarterly  report  to  the  board  of  trustees.  Did  not  the  board  of  trustees 
of  that  institution  expect  you  to  make  some  report  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  boys  of  the  school,  and  the  reformatory  influence  of  the 
institution  P  Is  not  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  institution  P  Is  it  not 
the  main  idea  that  is  actuating  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution  P  Or  is  this  institution  simply  carried  on  as  a 
sort  of  farm  P 

A.  Any  report  of  mine  covering  those  things  you  have  mentioned 
would  be  superfluous,  for  this  reason:  The  trustees  are  divided  into 
committees,  whose  duty  is  to  visit  the  institution  at  stated  times  during 
the  quarter.  The  several  commitl^s  make  their  report  at  the  meeting 
of  the  trustees ;  and  in  regard  to  the  health  of  the  boys,  the  physician 
makes  his  report  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  But  do  you  not  report,  when  you  report  to  your  board  of  trustees,* 
more  in  regard  to  the  absolute  condition  of  the  boys  and  their  improve- 
ment,— their  reformation,  what  success  the  plan  of  reformation  is  having 
there  in  the  institution, — than  you  have  reported  in  this  quarterly  report 
submitted  in  July  lastP 

A.  The  reports  may  vary  a  little  on  particular  subjects.  If  there  is 
any  special  want,  I  generally  intend  to  cover  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Train.)  Isn't  that  issue  a  subject  of  conversation  between 
you  and  the  trustees  at  the  meeting,  rather  than  to  be  put  into  the  report? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  trustees  is  expected  to  visit  the  institution 
every  two  weeks,  and  they  report  on  the  condition  at  the  next  meeting. 
96 
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Then  there  ifl  probably  a  conference  takes  place  and  oiatters  are  dis- 
cussed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  You  refer  in  this  paper  to  Mr.  Hinckley  and 
his  discipline ;  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  haven^t  said  to  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  in  this  room,  that  Mr.  Hinckley  had  made  all  this  trouble 
in  regard  to  this  school,  because  he  was  degraded  to  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion? 

A.  I  may  have  said  that  in  substance.  I  don't  know  that  I  worded  it 
in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  being  degraded  to  a  subordinate  position  by 
being  transferred  from  a  small  house,  accommodating  74  boys,  to  a 
larger  house,  accommodating  82  P 

A.  I  considered  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Hinckley  from  the  Peters  House 
to  the  Farm  House,  for  inefficiency,  a  degradation.  He  was  not  able  to 
perform  the  work. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanbobn.)    Is  not  the  Peters  House  the  easiest  managed  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  considered  at  the  institution  to  be  what  some  call  a  safe 
place  to  get  into  the  Peters  House  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  in  the  institution  now  who  have  conimiUed 
assaults  upon  officers  P 

A.  I  don^t  remember  any  except  those  who  assaulted  the  officers  with 
bowls  during  the  night  of  the  riot.    There  is  some  of  that  class  there. 

Q.  The  boy  Fitz-Gibbons  was  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  mak- 
ing an  assault  upon  Mrs.  Moore,  was  he  not  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  punished  Fitz-Gibbons  after  the  assault  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  won^t  ask  you  particularly  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  Fitz- 
Gibbons.    What  clothes  did  he  have  on  when  you  punished  him  P 

The  Chairman.    State  the  color  of  the  clothing. 

A.    If  I  remember  aright,  he  had  on  his  shirt 

Mr.  Prescott.  I  object  to  any  remarks  of  this  kind,  even  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  I  belijeve  the  Chairman  examined  the 
superintendent  of  this  institution  almost  two  days,  and  I  desire  to  kn6w 
whether  I  have  the  right  to  ask  those  questions  or  not  If  I  am  not 
Hllowed  the  right  by  the  Chairman,  I  propose  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  and  I  don't  propose  to  be  trifled  with. 
Full  opportunities  have  been  given  to  the  superintendent  to  show  up  the 
beauties  of  the  institution  by  direct  examination  by  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee,  and  I  propose  to  cross-question  him  upon  some  of  the  same 
matters  that  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  questioned  him  about,  and 
if  I  have  not  the  right  to  do  it,  I  will  remain  silent,  and  if  I  have  the  right 
to  do  it,  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  privilege  of  going  on  without  inter- 
ruption. 

[The  Chairman  stated,  that  it  was  understood  that  Hon.  Theodore  Ly- 
man desired  to  make  a  statement  before  the  Committee,  and  that  he  and 
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Sheriff  Clark  were  present.    He  asked  that  the  examination  of  Colonel 
Shepherd  be  suspended  for  that  purpose.] 

Mr.  Pr£SCX>tt.  I  am  entirely  willing  to  suspend  at  this  time,  but  I 
desire  to  state,  that  as  he  was  examined  for  several  hours  in  his  direct 
examination,  I  intended  to  spend  a  little  more  time  than  I  have  in  cross- 
examining  him ;  and  I  thought  it  hardly  courteous  for  the  Chairman  to 
make  the  remark  he  did.  But  let  that  matter  pass.  I  took  occasion  to 
ask  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  institutions  of  the  city,  of  which  I  am 
a  director,  to  be  here,  and  as  he  and  Sheriff  Clark  are  present,  I  will 
willingly  waive,  that  they  may  be  examined. 

Statement  of  Theodore  Ltman. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  were  formerly  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  institution  at  Westborough  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  time  were  you  a  trustee,  and  how  longP 

A.    I  was  a  trustee  for  a  year  before  I  was  turned  out 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.    I  was  turned  out  in  1860,  or  my  colleagues  were.    I  resigned. 

Q.  Have  you  been  familiar  with  the  institution  since  1860,  more  or 
less? 

A.  I  cannot  say  I  have  been  familiar  with  it ;  I  have  followed  its  gen- 
eral course. 

Q.    You  were  entirely  familiar  with  the  original  design  ? 

A.    That,  I  think  I  am. 

Q.  Without  asking  you  any  questions,  we  would  like  to  have  you  in- 
form us  with  regard  to  its  original  design,  and  with  reference  to  your 
knowledge  of  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  institution,  and  your 
ideas  with  reference  to  it,  as  we  have  got  to  legislate  with  reference  to  its 
needs. 

A.  I  think  I  can  do  that  in  a  very  short  space,  and  perhaps  I  can  do  it 
more  briefly  by  quoting  a  few  printed  lines.  If  we  turn  back,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  Act  of  1846,  for  the  erection  by  the  State  of  a  manual-labor 
school,  we  find  a  message  from  Gov.  Briggs,  to  the  then  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, recommending  the  passage  of  certain  resolves  appropriating 
money,  and  transmitting  the  report  of  three  commissioners,  who  had  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  investigation  of  the  subject  and  reporting  upon  the 
advisability  of  such  a  school ;  and  he  quotes  the  following  words  of  the 
conmiissioners  as  being  worthy  of  note : — 

'*  Of  the  manj  and  valuable  institutions  sustained  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  the  public  treasury,  we  may  safely  say,  that  none  is  of  more  im- 
portance, or  holds  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  future  prosperity 
and  moral  integrity  of  the  community,  than  one  which  promises  to  take 
neglected,  wayward,  wandering,  idle  and  vicious  boys,  with  perverse 
minds  and  corrupted  hearts,  and  cleanse  and  purify  and  reform  them, 
and  thus  send  them  forth,  in  the  erectness  of  manhood  and  in  the  beauty 
of  virtue,  educated  and  prepared  to  he  industrious,  useful  and  virtuous 
citizens.'* 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  commission  consisted  of  A.  D.  Foster,  Bobert 
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Rantoul,  and  Samnel  H.  Walley,  Jr.    Their  recommendation,  yon  will 
observe,  was  for  a  manual-labor  school,  of  which  they  say  in  their  report :~ 

**  Mannal-labor  school,  for  the  employment,  instruction  and  reformation 
of  juvenile  offenders ;  regard  bein^  had,  in  the  selection  thereof,  to  the 
centre  of  population,  cheapness  of  hving,  and  facility  of  access.^ 

I  assume,  then,  that  the  original  intention  of  this  school  was  that  it 
would  be  a  place  where  boys  should  work,  and  that  they  should  be  strictly 
young  or  juvenile  offenders.  At  this  point,  my  father,  who  took  a  deep 
interest  in  these  matters,  entered  into  secret  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Foster  and  others,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  offered  certain  moneys, 
which  he  afterwards  paid,  by  way  of  encouraging  the  undertaking ;  and 
he  afterwards,  in  his  will,  left  certain  other  moneys,  which  were  duly 
paid.  Now,  Mr.  Foster  addressed  to  him  a  letter  of  questions ;  and  such 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  numerous  other  gentlemen,  and  their  answers 
are  printed.  At  the  time  the  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Lyman,  no  one 
knew  he  was  interested  except  as  a  well-wisher.  I  find  in  his  answer  to 
the  question,  the  following : — 

"  No.  2.  Age  of  Admission.  If  former  character  to  be  considered.— 
Not  over  14  yeare.  Boys  of  that  age  are  difficult  to  manage ;  if  they  have 
been  for  some  time  in  a  vicious  course,  they  become,  by  14  or  15,  hardened, 
bad  themselves,  and  very  fit  to  make  others  bad.  Not  much  attention  to 
be  paid  to  former  character  as  to  admissions ;  for  the  object  of  the  school 
is  a  general  one;  namely,  to  employ,  instinct,  and  reform  juvenile 
offenders.  The  exceptions  under  this  general  rule,  as  to  admissions, 
should  be  in  cases  of  boys  who  have  shown  a  very  depraved .  disposition ; 
for  a  few  boys  of  that  description  in  the  school  might  retard,  if  not  prevent^ 
the  reform  of  others,  and  get  no  good  themselves.  Where  the  probability 
is  very  strong  that  a  boy  is  not  susceptible  of  reformation,  he  should  not 
be  admitted,  oecause  the  probability  is  greater  that  he  will  do  harm  to 
others,  than  that  he  will  derive  benefit  himself." 

"  No.  4  Offences, — No  rule,  except  where  the  offence  manifests  great 
and  especially  deliberate  depravity.  As  was  said  under  No.  2,  such  ooys 
are  very  difficult  to  manage ;  their  example  often  does  great  harm  to 
other  boys,  and,  as  the  object  of  the  institution  is  to  reform,  it  is  proper 
and  necessary  to  take  into  account  all  the  circumstances  or  considerations 
that  may  prevent,  retard  or  diminish  the  reform,  or  the  improvement  of 
the  greatest  number." 

**  No.  5.  Commitments  — By  courts  alone.  The  institution  should  be 
considered  a  place  of  punishment,  as  well  as  a  place  for  reform,  and  as 
under  the  authority  of  the  State.  It  will,  otherwise,  do  little  good.  If 
thought  to  be  a  school  and  farm,  where  boys  are  only  obliged  to  Icmti 
and  to  work,  many  boys  will  not  be  unwilling  to  go,  and  stnl  more,  par- 
ents will  not  be  unwilling  that  their  boys  should  go.  I  should  give  no 
character  of  disgraceful  punishment  to  the  institution,  but  the  character 
of  a  state  school,  with  an  established  system  of  rules  of  government  and 
discipline,  where  boys  are  received  because  they  are  not  fit  to  be  at  large, 
and  where  they  are  kept  and  trained  till  they  are  considered  fit  to  be  re- 
stored to  society." 

Then  he  goes  on  in  regard  to  the— 

"  Provision  for  Discharge. — It  is  desirable  to  obtain  situations  for  boys, 
with  a  certificate  of  good  conduct,  and  with  suitable  clothing.  Whether 
a  sum  of  money  should  be  added,  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of 
each  case.    But  the  time  of  the  discharge  of  a  boy  is  a  critical  moment 
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for  him,  and  it  is  just  then  that  efTorts  should  be  made  to  furnish  him  with 
respectable  occupation,  and  to  keep  him,  and  to  enable  him  to  keep  him- 
self, out  of  the  way  of  former  habits  and  associates  A  few  hours  of 
neglect  or  inattention  at  this  period  may  undo  months  of  care  and  good 
conduct." 

Then  he  adds : — 

**  As  to  the  last  four  topics,  viz.,  discipline,  trades,  employment,  and 
instruction,  they  are  all,  so  to  speak,  practical  topics,  and  in  regard  to 
them,  the  opinions  of  practical  men,  such  as  the  superintendents  of  houses 
for  juvenile  offenders,  will  be  found  to  be  most  valuable,  more  especially 
as  it  respects  the  first-  topic,  discipline.  As  to  trades,  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  to  some  degree  sedentary  ones,--such  as  shoemaking  and  tailoring, 
on  account  of  the  health  of  the  boys.  .  .  .  Amusements  should  be  regu- 
larly provided  for  the  boys, — games  of  ball,  skating,  coasting,  ete.  All 
boys  should  be  practised  in  singing." 

And  then  he  goes  on  with  some  details,  concluding  with — 

"The  general  business  of  the  school  will  be  agriculture;  but  in  the 
winter  tnonths,  more  time  will  be  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  boys, 
not  only  in  the  common  branches  of  education,  but  it  may  be,  also,  in 
some  mechanical  trades." 

That  is  about  all  of  it.  It  is  a  short  letter.  This  is  the  letter  of  a  man 
who  did  not  give  time,  who  did  not  give  money,  or  take  an  interest  in 
this  enterprise  from  a  sudden  impulse  of  humanity,  but  because  he  made 
a  study  of  this  for  many  years,  and  continued  to  make  a  study  of  it,  and 
therefore  it  represents,  in  the  two  pages,  his  views.  Now,  of  course,  the 
State  is  not  bound  to  follow  his  views,  as  he  may  have  been  mistaken ; 
but  as  he  was  a  man  of  good,  sound,  common-sense,  and  did  something 
toward  starting  the  institution,  those  views  are  entitled  to  consideration. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  disci- 
pline, not  as  having  any  direct  bearing  upon  this  investigation,  about  which 
I  have  no  opinion,  and  do  not  propose  to  have  any ;  I  think  there  are  rea- 
sons why  I  had  better  not;  I  do  not  know  the  circumstances,  and  fully 
rely  upon  the  Committee  to  investigate  the  matter  properly,  and  I  am  not 
really  here  to  state  any  opinion  about  the  thing,  or  to  recommend  any- 
thing. My  father  dismisses  the  whole  matter  of  discipline  in  a  very  few 
words,  while  almost  everybody  else  doesn't  get  through  with  it  in  less 
than  20  pages  of  indulging  in  glittering  generalities.  It  is  a  very  brief 
subject,  and  may  be  treated  very  briefly.  We  all  know  that  a  little  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  the  punishments  authorized  under  the  English 
law  were  so  severe,  as  to  be  considered  barbarous.  It  is  true,  the  laws 
were  not  carried  out,  and  mercy  began  to  regulate  the  legislation  in 
regard  to  criminals,  and  I  am  aware  that  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  addressed 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  sixty  years  ago,  on  the  subject  of  the 
English  criminal  law.  There  were  statutes  by  which  the  stealing  of 
property  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings  was  made  a  capital  offence,  and 
punished  with  death.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  showed  the  enormity  of 
those  statutes,  and  he  charged  that  a  large  part  of  the  criminals  were  let 
off  by  connivance  with  the  jury,  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  jury 
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against  the  law     The  bill  repealing  the  law  was  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  was  not  passed  till  a  later  period. 

Now,  these  barbarous  statutes  had  produced  a  profound  impressioD 
upon  the  public ;  but  there  .was  one  type  of  punishment  there  which 
stood  above  all  the  rest,  aiid  that  was  flogging.  People  nowadays, 
whose  ideas  are  more  euphemistic,  call  it  corporal  punishment ;  I  like  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  I  call  it  flogging.  It  was  the  chief  type  of 
punishment  there.  People  were  brought  to  the  stocks  and  horribly  flogged 
with  a  thousand  lashes  on  the  bare  flesh ;  and  the  punishments  were  so 
severe,  that  they  had  to  he  given  in  batches.  In  fact,  the  hardest  way  of 
punishing  a  man  was  to  flog  him.  The  consequence  was,  that  as  the  spirit 
of  mercy  grew,  the  popular  mind  very  naturally  and  properly  was  turned 
against  flogging. 

Now,  you  will  find,  that  if  you  look  at  any  investigation,  the  thing  that 
particularly  horrifies  people  most,  is  not  solitary  confinement,  or  numer- 
ous punishments  which  I  will  mention,  but  it  is  flogging;  and  the  ques- 
tion now  arises  whether  this  is  a  reasonable  and  well-grounded  idea,  or 
whether  it  is,  in  some  cases,  exaggerated.  It  is  agreed  by  all  persona 
that,  in  all  penal  institutions,  you  must  have  some  punishment ;  and  eveiy- 
body  is  agreed  upon  the  lighter  forms  of  punishment — deprivation  of 
play  and  food,  or  having  an  extra  amount  of  work,  and  the  like.  Then 
there  will  come  a  certain  class  of  cases,  where  boys  or  men  are  especially 
bad,  and  every  one  agrees  that  something  severer  should  be  done.  Now, 
here  is  the  question  that  stares  us,  and  every  superintendent  and  trustee, 
every  person  in  charge  of  a  penal  institution,  in  the  face :  What  is  to  be 
done  with  them  P 

We  will  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  an  institution  for  boys.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  a  lad,  18  years  old,  who  is  deliberately  and  per- 
sistently malicious.  Well,  they  say,  confine  him.  Let  us  look  a  little 
into  solitary  confinement,  on  bread  and  water  As  every  physician  will 
tell  you,  if  you  confine  that  class  of  boys  in  solitary  cells,  you  bring 
among  them  certain  forms  of  vice  which  will  reduce  them  to  idiocy  in  a 
very  short  time.  That  is  a  fact;  we  have  got  to  look  it  in  the  face.  Too 
will  take  that  boy  out  of  the  cell  in  a  condition,  in  a  state,  which  you  cannot, 
perhaps,  counteract;  and  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  by  putting  him  to  hard 
work  during  the  day,  so  that  he  will  be  thoroughly  tired  at  night  There- 
fore, under  certain  restrictions,  and  in  a  certain  way,  solitary  confinement 
is  detrimental 

Then  there  is  the  punishment  formerly  practised  in  the  New  York  pris- 
ons— the  douche.  I  don't  mean  merely  the  throwing  of  a  bucket  of 
water  upon  a  boy ;  but  the  real  douche  of  the  prison,  where  a  man  is  pat 
into  a  tight  box,  like  a  shower-bath,  and  a  quantity  of  water  is  suddenly 
thrown  upon  him.  There  you  have  a  tremendous  shock  to  the  nervous 
system,  which  in  one  or  two  cases  has  resulted  in  death ;  therefore,  I 
think  we  would  say  the  douche  should  not  be  used. 

Then  wc  might  go  on  and  cite  many  other  punishments.  We  might 
refer  to  the  experience  of  the  army.  We  all  know  what  that  was.  Flog- 
ging was  interdicted,  and  what  was  the  consequence  P  Discipline  had  to 
be  maintained ;  every  man  in  a  regiment  had  to  be  disciplined,  and  wb 
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all  know  what  took  place  in  some  of  our  best  regiments,  officered  by  our 
best  men.  Men  were  tied  up,  sometimes  by  the  wrists  and  thumbs,  and 
bucked  and  gagged,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  All  these  things  were 
done  in  some  of  the  best  regiments,  but  not  in  every  regiment. 

Mr.  Sanbohn.  I  would  ask  if  he  knows  whether  they  were  inflicted 
in  the  regiment  in  which  Col.  Shepherd  served  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Col.  Shepherd's  regiment, 
though  I  know  Col.  Shepherd  was  in  the  service.  I  was  speaking  in  a 
general  way,  and  I  specially  wish  to  avoid  any  particular  allusions  in 
this  matter ;  I  merely  used  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  means  used  to  get 
around  flogging. 

Now,  I  have  given  some  little  thought  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  have 
thought  it  over  these  20  years ;  and  although  I  very  much  disapprove  of 
any  violence, — I  think  all  Massachusetts  people  do ;  we  are  brought  up 
to  disapprove  of  violence, — I  have  very  grave  doubts  whether  flogging 
administered  occasionally  by  the  proper  persons,  under  proper  restric- 
tions, is  not,  for  a  certain  class  of  offences,  the  most  effective  mode  of 
punishment.    That  is  merely  my  individual  opinion.    It  may  not  be  su. 

Mr.  Saxbork.  Allow  me  to  ask  Col.  Lyman  if,  when  he  was  trustee, 
he  acted  upon  this  opinion  ?    If  he  had  formed  it  then  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.    I  had  not  formed  my  opinions  then  as  they  are  now,  be- 
cause as  one  gets  on  in  age,  he  thinks  more,  sometimes. 
Mr.  Sanb6rn.    True. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  request  Mr.  Lyman  to  go  on,  and  after  he  is 
through,  we  will  ask  him  questions. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Perhaps  that  would  be  the  better  way,  and  the  gentleman 
can  question  me  when  I'get  through. 

Now,  in  these  few  remarks  on  the  matter  of  discipline,  I  am  merely 
giving  my  individual  opinion,  based  on  a  certain  amount  of  ol^servation 
and  experience ;  but  what  I  came  here  to  speak  of  principally,  is  the 
trouble  wh)ph  I  think  lies  at  the  base  of  all  these  investigations,  and  these 
troublesome  examinations.  You  will  observe,  sir,  that  these  investiga- 
tions are  not  only  disagreeable  and  painful  to  parties  concerned,  but  they 
are  a  great  damage  to  the  institution.  You  have  brought  people  up  here 
who  have  served  as  trustees  without  compensation,  and  have  hauled  them 
over  the  coals ;  and  although  it  should  be  done,  if  necessary,  it  is  a  bad 
thing  to  do,  and  creates  a  certain  amount  of  discontent  among  people 
who  have  worked  hard,  and  feel  that  they  are  not  appreciated.  I  think 
it  is  a  damage  to  the  institution. 

But  I  want  to  say  one  word,  which  is  this :  In  the  original  document 
just  quoted,  my  father  says  that  boys  not  over  14  should  be  sent  to  that 
institution ;  and  I  can  conceive  that  the  breaking  through  of  this  rule, 
and  allowing  boys. up  to  17,  has  laid  the  foundation,  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  foundation  of  all  the  troubles,  great  and  little,  we  have  experienced. 
The  reason  he  probably  put  the  age  at  14,  was  because  they  are,  in  our 
climate,  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  after  that  you  have  an  accession 
of  new  passions  which,  unless  a  boy  is  taken  before  that  time,  often 
makes  him  almost  impossible  to  manage  Therefore  it  was  that  he  pro- 
posed 14  as  the  proper  maximum  age. 
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I  donH  want  you  to  thiDk,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  a  pessimist.  I  am 
an  optimist,  in  my  view  of  humanity,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  bo. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  not  a  sentimentalist,  and  I  don^t  believe  we  ought  to 
do  the  same  thing  with  every  man,  woman  or  child.  The  boys  who 
ought  to  be  sent  to  Westborough  are  distinctly  criminal  boys.  My 
father  used  to  say, — and  remember  too,  as  a  fact,'that  the  trouble  about 
the  criminal  classes  was  their  stupidity,  and  consequently  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  reforming  them.  That  is  perfectly  true,  and  there  are  physi- 
cal causes  for  it.  These  boys  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  Westborough 
represent  in  themselves  the  transmission  of  the  vices,  disease  and  atrophy 
of  the  brain,  and  every  kind  of  bad  quality  which  a  boy  may  have  in  one 
form  or  the  other.  They  represent,  in  other  words,  the  hereditary  accu- 
mulation, as  a  general  rule,  of  these  traits.  Dr.  Darwin  has  told  va 
something  about  that,  but  it  is  older  than  that,  for  in  the  Old  Testament 
it  is  said  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children, 
even  unto  the  fourth  generation. 

Now,  the  question  is.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  boys  ?  The 
trouble  is,  they  do  not  care  for  you ;  they  do  not  appreciate  your  inten- 
tions. The  first  thing  is  discipline.  They  must  be  got  out  of  the  gutter; 
they  must  get  the  regular  tick  and  pendulum  motion,  back  and  for&, 
and  when  that  is  accomplished  you  can  do  something  for  them.  But 
discipline  you  must  have  first 

Now,  take  one  of  those  boys  of  13  or  11,-1  undertake  to  say  that  any 
good  superintendent  can  reform  him.  And  when  I  say  reform,  I  donH 
mean  as  good  as  our  best  New  England  boys,  who  have  inherited  for 
generations  good  tendencies  and  good  religious  training ;  but  they  will 
follow  some  trade,  get  married,  and  will  not  get  into  prison,  and 
probably  not  get  drunk.  That  is  about  all  we  can  hope  for.  I  consider 
myself  an  optimist  as  far  as  that. 

But  if  you  take  them  over  that  age,  you  will  say,  reform  them  by  any 
means.  But  their  example  there  will  be  such  that  they  will  ruin  the  rest 
of  the  smaller  boys.  If  you  send  boys  there  over  14  years,  you  will  make 
it  a  double-headed  institution ;  on  the  one  side  a  house  of  correction,  and 
on  the  other  side  a  penal  institution  in  the  sense  of  a  reformatory  for  juve- 
nile offenders,  and  you  will  call  upon  the  superintendent  to  perform  this 
double  duty.  No  one  man  is  competent  to  do  this  duty.  You  want 
separate  men,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  it  of  any  one. 

As  an  illustration,  I  noticed  in  the  last  report  that  the  average  age  of 
the  inmates  was  between  14  and  16  years  old, — over  14.  In  those  I 
noticed  they  included  31  over  15,  43  over  16,  and  18  over  17. 

The  Chairman.    The  average  last  year  was  over  1.5. 

Mr.  Ltman.  Tes,  sir ;  I  meant  that  it  was  near  15,  one  way  or  the 
other.    That  makes  my  point  stronger. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  would  say  that  the  average  is  m'ade  by  taking  the 
ages  of  the  boys  when  first  committed  and  retained. 

The  Chairman.    I  took  it  as  you  gave  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Ltman.  I  took  it  from  the  report  Among  these  I  found  35  bur- 
glars and  one  juvenile  attempt  at  rape.    I  don^  think  my  father  intended 
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that  35  bnrglars  should  be  sent  to  that  school.  He  may  have  been  wrong, 
but  I  don*t  beliovo  ho  intended  it. 

I  believe  I  have  stated  clearly  what  I  wanted  to  say,  and  1  wanted  to 
say  briefly  why  I  think  the  law  should  be  changed  to  the  original  intent 
as  it  was  in  1859  and  as  it  remained  14  years ;  and  I  think  it  is  reasonable 
to  say  that  an  institution  like  that  may  do  a  deal  of  good.  I  believe 
that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  sir. 

Q.  (By  tlie  Ciiaiumax.)  Whether  you  have  visited  the  institution 
daring  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  was  up  there  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  tliink, 

Q.  What  was  your  impression  about  the  general  appearance  of  the 
institution  then  P 

A.  I  wjxs  very  well  pleased  with  it  indeed.  I  don't  wish  to  state  that 
my  opinion,  from  a  mere  visit,  is  entitled  to  much  authority,  except  that  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  looking  into  the  condition  of  the  cnminal  classes, 
and  I  have  investigated  them  somewhat  in  Europe,  and  may  judge  better 
tlian  the  avemge  person.  I  fou^d  some  thiugs  better  than  they  used  to 
be.  When  I  was  up  there  before,  it  wasn't  as  clean  as  I  liked  to  see  it. 
It  was  pretty  clean,  but  it  wi\sn't  clean  enou;;h.  They  did  not  give 
enough  amusement  to  the  boys.  I  noticed  the  cleanliness  of  the  build- 
ings, and  that  the  api>earance  of  the  boys  was  very  good.  There  were  a 
good  many  large  boys,  more  than  I  wanted  to  see,  and  I  noticed  many 
boys  there  enjoying  good  influences.  On  the  whole,  I  was  quite  pleased 
with  what  I  saw,  and  I  didn't  see  anything  to  criticise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gilbert.)  Who  was  superintendent  when  your  term  of 
service  expired  ? 

A.    His  name  was  Starr. 

Q.    What  year  was  that  ? 

A.    Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty. 

Q.    That  is  about  how  long  P 

A.    Seventeen  years  ago. 

Q.    About  the  time  Mr.  Allen  came  there  P 

A.  Mr.  Allen  wiis  his  immediate  successor.  Mr.  Allen  came  on  the 
10th  of  January,  18G1,  if  1  remember  aright  The  school  was  burned  in 
1859. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Whether,  when  you  were  a  trustee  at  West- 
borough,  you  heard  of  these  punishments  by  flogging  which  you  now 
hear  of  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  about  the  same. 

Q.    Did  you  introduce  flogging  at  WestboroughP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    It  existed  there  before  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    To  what  extent  P 

A.  A  very  small  extent— I  will  not  say  that;  but  to  a  limited  extent, 
so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  think  I  know  the  circumstances. 

Q.    On  what  part  of  the  person  were  the  boys  flogged  P 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  distinctly  remember,  but  I  think  on  what  we  classi- 
cal people  would  call  the  mealus  maximus. 
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Q.  Yoa  do  not  remember  distinctly  about  that  particular  part  of  the 
system  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Starr,  I  think,  used  to  administer  most  of  the  flog- 
gings, and  I  remember  that  ailer  an  investigation  somewhat  similar  to 
this,  it  was  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  record  kept  of  the  amount  of 
corporal  punishment.  We  thought  that  was  a  very  good  suggestion,  and 
we  had  a  record-book  kept.  I  used  to  look  over  it,  and  the  sum-total  of 
it  was  very  small.    The  number  of  stripes  was  moderate. 

Q.  About  how  many  officers  had  you  then  in  the  institution,  ^ould 
you  say  ? 

A.  I  should  say  30 ;  but  ifr  is  17  years  ago,  and  perhaps  I  do  not  re- 
member correctly. 

Q.    How  many  of  these  30  officers  were  allowed  to  flog  the  boys  P 

A.  My  remembrance  is  that  the  superintendent  was  expected  to  do 
everything  in  the  way  of  serious  punishment 

Q.    Did  you  regard  that  as  a  good  regulation  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did.  If  you  are  obliged  to  have  any  flogging,  it  is  my 
private  opinion  it  should  bo  a  matter  of  considerable  care ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  should  be  administered  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  never  in  temper, 
and  of  course  by  a  limited  number  of  officers.  The  number  of  officers 
who  should  administer  it  should  be  guided  by  common-s^se  and  a 
proper  amount  of  power. 

Q.    You  are  .used  to  schools  in  the  Wost,  I  believe,  Mr.  Lyman  P 

A.    I  have  been  in  my  time. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  opinion  of  suoh  an  instrument  as  this  for  ad- 
ministering punishment  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  question  that  has  any  bearing  upon 
this  case. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    I  submit  that  it  has. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  decide  that  it  has  not.  You  can  ask  Mr. 
Lyman  what  he  thinks  of  using  that,  or  any  other  form  of  punishment, 
in  this  institution. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  During  your  service  as  trustee,  did  you  have 
large  straps  like  this,  or  any  of  these,  used  for  the  punishment  of  boys  f 

A.  I  think  I  have  the  remembrance  of  Mr.  Morrison,  perhaps  his 
name  was.  He  was  in  the  chair-shop,  and  a  pretty  good  officer,  but  a 
pretty  strict  disciplinarian ;  on  the  whole  I  considered  him  a  good  officer. 
I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  had  a  little  strap  about  half  as  long  as 
that  and  about  that  thickness. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    About  ten  inches  long  ? 

A.    I  guess  it  was. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)    How  did  he  use  that  ? 

A.  I  think  he  occasionally  struck  a  boy ;  he  brought  him  up  when  he 
was  refractory,  and  struck  him  with  it.  I  remember  him  very  particu- 
larly, because,  although  ho  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  was  a  good 
officer  in  other  respects. 

Q.  If  you  had  found  one  of  your  officers  striking  a  boy  on  that  part 
of  the  body,  which  I  suppose  you  mean,  but  which  has  been  called  in 
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this  examination  by  another  name,  50  blows  with  that,  the  boy^s  person 
being  bare,  what  would  have  been  your  opinion  ? 

A.  Let  us  see  [striking  himself  with  the  strap] ,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  hurt  him  much. 

Q.  I  remember,  Mr.  Lyman,  when  Mr.  Sumner  was  beaten  in  the 
Senate,  the  question  was  asked  does  a  gutta-percha  cane  hurt  much.  But 
what  I  want  to  ask  you,  is,  What  would  have  been  your  action  and  opinion 
as  a  trustee  if  this  Mr.  Morrison,  of  whom  you  speak,  had  flogged  a  boy 
on  the  back,  saj*with  50  blows,  with  this  strap? 

Mr.  Allen.    The  boy  being  naked. 

A.  I  should  say  it  would  depend  on  what  the  regulations  of  the  school 
were,  and  what  his  offence  was.  Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  that  better  than 
by  the  answer  which  I  make  to  your  question.  I  should  consider  that  12 
blows  with  an  instrument  used  formerly  in  our  younger  days,  but  not 
since,  would  be  worse  than  50  with  that.  I  think,  for  instance,  a  cow- 
hide,— 1  do  not  know  as  you  were  ever  subjected  to  it ;  I  never  happened 
to  be,  perhaps  because  I  was  too  sly,— but  I  think  a  cow-hide,  which 
brings  the  whole  force  of  the  blow  on  a  narrow  point,  would  be  worse 
than  this  strap.  You  do  not  have  the  leverage.  You  will  remember  we 
learned  about  levers  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  degree. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  my  questions  answered  more  seriously.  If 
you  had  found  one  of  the  boys  in  the  institution  had  been  struck  50  blows 
with  this  strap,  or  40  blows  with  that  strap,  on  the  bare  person,  what 
would  have  been  your  action  as  a  trustee? 

A.    I  should  have  considered  it,  under  general  circumstances,  excessive. 

Q.    What  would  you  have  done  about  it  ? 

A.    That  depends. 

Q.    Would  you  have  continued  that  oflBicer  in  service  ? 

A.  That  also  would  depend.  For  instance,  I  am  not  much  struck  with 
this  fii*st  strap  you  showed  me. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  A  good  many  of  our  friends  at  Westborough  have  been 
a  good  deal  struck  with  it. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  serious,  Mr.  Sanborn. 
This  is  not  a  severe  instrument  of  punishment,  but  I  will  say  in  general, 
and  it  will,  perhaps,  answer  your  question  better,  that  I  do  not  think  50 
blows  ought  to  be  struck  with  anything.  I  think  the  instrument  should 
be  severe  enough,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  dangerous,  to  render  a  smaller 
number  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  we  have  no  testimony  that  50  blows  have 
been  strack  in  any  one  case. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  Mr.  Dudley's  reports  show  that  some  of  his  trust  boys 
received  60  blows  at  a  single  punishment  Mr.  Dudley  has  not  been 
here,  but  the  uniform  testimony  has  been  that  when  the  blows  were 
80  numerous  they  were  inflicted  on  that  part  of  the  person  which  has 
been  described 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  I  yvill  not  pursue  that  any  further,  Mr.  Ly- 
man, but  I  would  like  to  nsk  you  for  what  alleged  cause  the  board  of 
trustees,  of  which  you  were  one,  were  removed  P 
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A.  They  were  removed  for  exactly  the  same  thing, — for  tolerating 
improper  punishment  of  boys.  I  was  not  removed,  simply  because  my 
name  was  Theodore  Lyman ;  I  was  just  as  guilty  as  they  were,  and 
resigned  when  they  were  discharged. 

Q.    What  was  the  alleged  cause  of  their  removal  ? 

A.  That  was  not  grounded  on  flogging,  but  it  was  grounded  on  con- 
finement in  cells,  if  I  remember  right ;  we  had,  I  think,  only  confinement 
in  cells — in  improper  cells,  and  for  too  long  periods 

Q.  Whether  or  not,  if,  in  addition  to  that,  it  had  been  liscovered  that  a 
single  teacher  in  a  school  had,  within  eight  months,  struck  1,525  blows  on 
69  boys,  with  a  strap  of  this  kind,  whether  that  would  have  increased  or 
diminished  the  weight  of  the  charge  on  which  the  tnistees  were  removed  ? 

A.  I  recollect  when  you  and  I  were  in  college,  Mr.  Sanborn,  the  presi- 
dent asked  you  if  under  the  circumstances  you  would  do  the  same  thing 
once  again,  and  you  said  you  probably  would.  That  is  just  as  hypothet- 
ical a  question  as  the  one  you  ask  me,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it.  Excuse  me,  I  am  going  on  with  my  answer.  It  requires  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  mind  of  the  late  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  which 
no  man  ever  had. 

Q.    Late  General  ? 

A*    Late  General.    He  is  not  General  now,  sir ;  he  is  Honorable. 

Q.    Well,  was  politics  the  cause  of  their  removal  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  thought  I  answered  that.  It  was  for  tolerating  improp- 
er punishments. 

Q.    Was  it  carrying  pistols  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  not.  I  knew  of  an  instance  of  a  pistol  being  drawn 
and  fired  by  a  subordinate  oflSccr.  The  trustees  took  very  serious 
account  of  the  matter,  and  had  it  thoroughly  investigated  and  stopped. 

Q.    Was  the  man  discharged  ? 

A.  I  think  he  was  not.  He  had  been  a  good  officer,  and  was  very 
severely  reprimanded.  He  was  the  son  of  the  superintendent,  and  the 
firing  took  place  in  the  yard.  A  boy  came  up  to  him  with  a  crutch  which 
he  snatched  from  another  boy.  I  was  very  much  displeased  with  it,  and 
thought  it  was  an  extremely  bad  thing  to  do.  We  investigated  the  mat- 
ter, and  reprimanded  him,  and  put  him  on  probation. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  use  of  the  pistol  that  happened  within  your 
knowledge  ? 

A.    I  did  not  know  that  they  carried  pistols  before  that  time  P 

Q.  Did  you  approve  of  the  carrying  of  pistols  by  subordinate 
officers  P 

A.  I  did  not  in  that  instance.  I  should  add  that  these  boys  who  were 
put  in  these  cells,  which  were  objected  to,  were  not  very  difficult  to  man- 
age.   There  were  a  few  boys  who  were  thoroughly  bad. 

Q.    What  was  the  age,  or  about  the  age,. of  the  boys  there  in  1860  ? 

A.  I  have  not  looked  at  the  tables,  but  I  should  say  that  it  was  older 
now  than  it  was  then.  You  see  that  in  1859  the  law  was  changed,  so 
that  only  boys  of  14  could  be  committed  to  the  Reform  School. 

Q.    You  mean  boys  below  1-4  ? 

A.    I  say  not  above  14. 
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Q.    When  did  you  last  visit  the  institution  P 

A.  I  should  say  it  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  went  out  with  Mr. 
Deblois  and  spent  the  day. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  the  boys  at  that  time  impressed  you  as  being  so 
greatly  deprived  of  development  as  the  class  of  boys  you  have  described 
in  your  general  remarks  P 

A.  AVell,  I  could  compare  them  better  with  the  time  I  knew  them  in 
the  school.  They  looked  to  me  very  familiar;  that  is  to  say,  about  the 
type  of  boys  I  used  to  see,  except  there  were  some  large,  bad-looking 
boys — large  boys  confinned  in  crime.  I  observed  accidentally  in  the  tes- 
timony of  one  of  the  trustees,  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  number  of 
large  boys.    It  struck  me  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  flogging  was  abolished  in  the  United  States 
navy  P 

A.    t  am ;  and  in  the  army  also. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  you  are  acquainted  with  the  punishments  that  im- 
mediately followed  flogging  in  the  navy. 

A.  I  have  heard  of  them.  I  know  many  wore  recognized,  and  some 
wore  not.  I  know  olHccrs  have  told  me  that  whore  a  man  was  very 
mutinous,  he  was  handed  over  to  a  certain  disciplinary  band  on  boardt 
who  disciplined  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  came  around. 

Q.  AVhcther  or  not  you  have  heard  of  an  instrument  of  punishment 
in  the  navy  called  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    No ;  and  I  have  never  seen  this  referred  to  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  before  this  investiga- 
tion P 

A.  No,  I  did  not  know  what  it  was.  I  have  not  read  the  testimony ;  I 
have  somewhat  purposely  avoided  it,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  be  mixed 
up  with  it;  but  I  have  road  a  little  passage  here  and  there.  When  I  saw 
that  mentioned,  I  supposed  it  was  something  through  which  a  steam-pipe 
passed,  and  through  which  a  boy  was  made  very  warm  for  a  while,  or 
something  like  the  dry-room  of  a  manufactory. 

Q.    The  result  is  the  same. 

A.    I  have  since  heard  it  described. 

Q.  From  what  you  have  read  of  the  sweat-box  at  Westborough,  should 
you  think  it  an  instrument  that  you,  as  a  trustee,  would  be  likely  to  intro- 
duce there  P 

A.  I  have  no  opinion  on  that,  because  I  have  only  a  description  of  it. 
I  cannot  have  any  opinion,  unless  I  absolutely  go  there. 

Q.     (By  the  Chaiuman.)     If  you  knew  it  was  a  box  that  several  boys, 
testifled  they  wont  to  sleep  in,  should  you  think  it  was  a  severe  method 
of  punishment  ? 

Mr.  Allen.    Only  one  boy,  and  he  said  he  was  dizzy. 

A.  I  do  not  know.  The  difficulty  is,  my  testimony  is  of  no  value,  for 
I  am  absolutely  ignorant  about  this  thing,  and  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  merely  as  an  apposite  to  Mr.  Sanbom^s 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Sanbobn.    I  would  follow  it  with  another  question. 
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Q.  (Bj  Mr.  Saxbobn.)  If  yoa  heard  of  boys  who  had  been  shirt  up 
there,  either  by  the  superintendent  or  trustees,  in  a  room  as  large  as  that 
book-case,  with  a  large  coal  stove  discharging  carbonic  acid  gas  into  that 
room  rapidly, — if  you  knew  of  such  a  case  as  that,  and  found  a  boy  asleep, 
should  you  regard  the  fact  of  his  sleeping  an  indication  that  it  was  t 
proper  place  of  confinement  ? 

A.  No ;  that  would  indicate  that  there  was  not  a  large  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  there.    Your  chemistry  is  rather  weak. 

Mr.  Train.  I  submit  that  all  this  is  very  interesting,  but  a  waste  of 
time. 

The  Chaibman.  If  you  will  be  good  enough,  if  you  wish  to  make 
inquiries,  to  put  them  in  a  way  that  will  elicit  some  information. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  have  nothing  further  to  ask.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Lyman  in  many  things,  and  he  is  very  well  aware  I  have  advocated 
many  ideas  precisely  the  same,  and  I  advocated  them  because  they  had 
his  authority. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sanborn.)  Now,  I  would  like  to  inquire  from  Mr. 
Lyman  whether  he  would  retain  these  boys  such  as  he  saw  in  this  insti- 
tution, or  would  he  send  them  to  what  is  more  distinctly  a  prison  ? 

A.  Well,  always  supposing  I  was  right  as  to  my  prediction  as  to  the 
character  of  the  boys,  there  are  perhaps  boys  whom  I  should  have  given 
alternative  sentences.  We  had  an  alternative  sentence  to  the  house  of 
correction,  and  if  they  did  not  behave  properly,  we  sent  them  to  the 
house  of  correction.  That  was  done  away  with  in  1859,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  been  restored. 

Q.    But  you  would  put  that  in  practice  ? 

A.  Yes,  predicating  that  the  boys  were  what  they  seem  to  me,  the 
bad  boys  I  should  send  to  prison. 

Q.  Well,  now,  my  question  is,  Whether  your  father's  remark,  that  boys 
bad  themselves,  and  fit  to  make  others  bad,  should  not  be  tolerated  in 
Westborough,  does  not  apply  there  a  fortiori  to  all  this  class  of  boys  ? 

A.    I  think  it  does. 

Q.    Ought  they  to  remain  there  a  single  day  P 

A.  I  think  thoy  should  not.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  the  rest  of  the  boys, 
and  unfair  to  the  officers,  I  think  you  will  make  the  officers  double  woA 
they  are  not  fitted  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  boys  sent 
to  Westborough  are  distinctly  criminal  boys.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  think  the  boys,  a  large  majority  who  are  sent  there,  are  inherently 
^  vicious,  or  ia  not  tliis  the  fact,  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  boys 
find  their  way  to  Westborough  because,  perhaps,  they  have  had  no 
parents  of  their  own,  because  they  have  had  no  homo  deserving  the  name 
of  a  home,  have  had  no  proper  parental  instruction  and  influence,  and 
have  gone  to  the  bad  really  in  consequence  of  neglect? 

A.  A  coitain  number.  There  is  always  in  every  institution  a  certain 
proportion  of  that  kind  of  people.  In  every  institution  of  this  kind 
throughout  the  world,  you  will  find  a  certain  proportion  of  just  such  boys 
as  you  describe. 

Q.    Do  you  not  think  a  very  large  majority  of  these  boys  are  ■eal 
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there  because  they  had  no  home  deserving  the  name  of  a  home,  and  have 
been  deprived  of  that  parental  influence  which  it  is  necessary  for  a  child 
to  have  to  grow  up  in  habits  of  morality  and  virtue  P 

A.  That  is  implied  by  my  general  statement,  that  they  have  inherited 
all  these  vices. 

Q.  Well,  the  parents,  as  I  understand  it,  are  addicted  to  all  kinds  of 
vice  like  drunkenness  and  profanity.  These  children  are  not,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  any  great  extent,  the  children  of  great  criminals,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  ? 

A.  No;  not  all  great  criminals,  but  the  very  vice  of  drunkenness 
entails  it  upon  them. 

Q.  Well,  should  not  the  rule  and  aim  of  the  officers  be  to  throw  a 
parental  influence  over  these  boys  ? 

A.    Of  course. 

Q.  And  attempt  to  govern  the  boys  as  you  would  those  in  your 
family  P 

A.    Of  course,  if  you  can ;  certainly. 

Mr.  Allen.  There  are  three  boys  here  who  have  been  in  attendance 
four  or  five  days,  who  desire  to  testify  before  the  Committee.  Their 
examination  will  be  very  brief. 

The  Chairman.    Very  well ;  just  call  them  forward  all  at  once. 

[Edward  Morris,  Malachi  Fltz  Morris  and  Thomas  Leonard  were 
sworn.] 

Edward  Morris— iSt(;om. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    How  old  are  you  P 

A.    Nineteen. 

Q.    Were  you  over  at  the  State  Reform  School  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  you  leave  there  ? 

A.    A  year  ago  the  second  of  last  October, 

Q.    IJow  long  had  you  been  there  P 

A.    Two  years  and  three  months. 

Q.    Did  you  receive  punishment  while  you  were  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    By  whom  ? 

A.    By  Mr.  Davis  and  by  Mr.  Cummings. 

Q.    Where  was  it,  what  was  it  with,  and  what  was  the  extent  of  it  P 

A.  On  one  occasion  it  was  for  whispering  in  the  chair-shop,  and  Mr. 
Cummings  punished  me  by  taking  me  down  in  the  bath-room,  taking 
down  my  trousers,  and  punishing  me  on  my  logs. 

Q.    To  what  extent  P 

A.    I  should  judge  between  20  and  26  blows. 

Q.    Were  marks  left  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    For  how  long  a  time  P 

A.  A  week  or  so.  The  other  time  was  when  I  was  coming  down- 
stairs, a  large  boy  behind  me  shoved  me  along ;  I  turned  round  and  told 
him  to  stop,  and  Mr.  Tibbetts  told  me  to  report  him  at  night ;  I  didn^t 
report  him,  and  he  came  up  and  took  me  out  and  punished  me. 
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Q.    AtwhattimoP 

A.    Soon  after  I  went  to  bed ;  about  eight  o'clock. 

Q.    Who  did  this? 

A.    Mr.Tibbetts. 

Q.    What  clothing  had  you  on  P 

A.    I  only  had  my  shirt  on. 

Q.    What  did  he  punish  you  with  P 

A.    A  stnip. 

Q.    How  severely P 

A.  lie  gave  me  seven  or  eight  blows  on  each  hand,  and  about  at 
many  more  on  the  back  of  the  legs. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  seen  marks  on  other  boys  who  have  been 
flogged  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.    What  kind  P 

A.  Black  and  blue,  with  lumps.  I  have  seen  them  where  the  end  of 
the  strap  struck. 

Q.    How  many  boys  have  you  seen  marked  in  that  way  ? 

A.    Several. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  seen  with  black  and  blue  marks,  where  they 
received  floggings  P 

A.    About  half  a  dozen,  or  more. 

Q.  (By  the  Cuairaian.)  How  many  times  did  you  say  that  you  wen> 
punished  P 

A.    I  should  judge  I  was  punished  between  80  and  40  times  altogether. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  there  P 

A.    Two  yeai's  and  eight  months. 

Q.    Did  you  know  you  disobeyed  the  rules  P 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.    Do  you  think  boys  who  disobey  the  rules  ought  to  be  punished  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  but  sometimes  they  don't 

Q.    Were  you  punished  when  you  did  not  do  wrong  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  the  particular  timeP 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    Who  punished  you  P 

A.    Mr.  Cummings. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  you  had  done  P 

A.  Somebody  threw  a  marble  at  him,  and  two  boys  wore  taken  out  for 
punishment,  I  and  a  boy  named  Cunningham. 

Q.  How  many  times  do  you  think  you  were  punished,  when  you  ought 
not  to  have  been  P 

A.    About  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  punished  between  30  and  40  times  in  all ; 
about  a  dozen  times  when  you  ought  not  to  have  been,  and  the  rest  when 
you  thought  you  deserved  it,  I  suppose  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  when  you  had  done  wrong,  you  were  punished  too 
hard  for  the  offence  you  had  committed  P 
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A.    I  was,  on  some  occasions. 

Q.    Generally  speaking  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  then,  you  think  the  pnnishment  was  about 
what  you  deserved  ? 

A.    When  I  was  punished  after  I  had  done  anything  that  was  wrong. 

Q.    Who  was  the  superintendent  ? 

A.    Mr.  Shepherd. 

Q.    Did  you  know  the  trustees  of  the  institution  ? 

A.    I  did,  sir. 

Q.    And  sometimes  you  thought  you  were  punished  too  hard  ? 

A.    I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  superintendent  every 
dayP 

A.    Te8,sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  the  superintendent  that  you  thought  you  had  been 
punished  too  hard  P 

A.    No,  sir.  1 

Q.    Did  you  ever  tell  any  of  the  trustees  P 

A.    I  talked  with  one  of  them,  once. 

Q.    What  did  you  tell  him  P 

A.  I  told  him  I  thought  I  was  punished  too  severely,  and  he  said  he 
would  see  about  it 

Q.    What  was  his  name,  do  you  remember  P 

A.    I  think  it  was  Mr.  Pond. 

Q.    Of  Worcester  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  then,  on  that  time  you  complained  to  Mr.  Pond  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  other  times  when  you  thought  you  were  punished  too 
severely,  did  you  make  any  complaint  to  Mr.  Pond  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  now,  if  you  thought  you  had  been  punished  too  hard,  why 
didn^t  you  complain  to  the  superintendent  P 

A.    I  thought  it  would  not  do  any  good. 

Q.    Didn^t  you  think  the  superintendent  treated  you  well  P 

A.    He  did ;  but  the  officers  did  not 

Q.    You  liked  Col.  Shepherd  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  used  to  like  him  much. 

Q.  If  you  were  treated  well  by  him,  why  didn^l  you  tell  him  you 
thought  you  were  punished  too  severely  P 

A.    I  had  seen  others  go  up,  and  I  thought  I  would  not  $o  in  there. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  like  the  superintendent  when  you  were 
punished  too  severely  P 

A.    Well,  he  didn't  know  it  at  the  time,  probably. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  if  you  had  told  the  superintendent  that  you 
were  punished  too  severely,  or  that  you  ought  not  to  have  been  punished, 
— didn't  you  know  that  the  superintendent  would  have  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  it  P 
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A.    I  don^t  know,  sir. 

Q.    At  the  time,  did  jou  really  think  that  yon  were  pnniflhed  when 
you  didn^  deserve  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  yet  yoi^  said  nothing  about  it  to  any  one  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  yon  ever  punished  in  any  other  way  than  by  stripping  P 

A.    I  was  punished  by  strapping,  and  I  was  put  on  short  rations  and 
to  carrying  buckets. 

Q.    But,  generally  speaking,  when  you  were  punished,  you  deaerved  it  P 

A.    No.  sir. 

Q.    Didn^  I  understand  yon  to  say  you  thought  so  P 

A.    Pari  of  the  time  I  did,  and  part  of  the  time  I  didn*t 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Fbbsoott.)    How  old  were  you  when  you  receiyed  these 
punishments  P 

A.    About  16  or  17* 

Q.    You  speak  of  being  punished  by  canying  buckets ;  what  is  that  P 

A.    We  had  a  yoke  and  had  to  carry  two  buckets  of  water,  and  walk 
about  the  yard  during  play  hours. 

Q.    Where  was  this  P 

A.    Oat  in  the  yard.    It  has  been  abolished  nnoe. 

Q.    You  had  a  yoke  for  your  dioulders,  and  carried  boekets.  For  how 
long  a  time  P 

A.    I  haye  carried  them  for  a  week  and  a  half;  sir. 

Q.    How  many  hours  during  the  day  P 

A.    During  play  hours. 

Q.    With  the  yoke  upon  your  neck  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  the  other  boys  were  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  been  punished  by  confinement  in  the  sweat-box,  hare 
youP 

A.    No,  sin 

Q.    Haye  you  known  of  any  boys  being  punished  by  confinement  in 
the  sweat-box  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  any  boys  who  showed  the  effects  of  confinement 
there  P 

A.    I  have  seen  one  boy ;  he  said  he  was  sick,  and  he  was  loafing  about 
a  week  afterwards.  • 

Q.    Who  was  the  boy  you  saw  P 

A.    James  ItcG^e. 

Q.    You  say  he  was  sick  after  confinement  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  it  yourself  P 

A.    I  saw  him  loafing  around,  and  he  looked  sick, — kind  of  blue. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Htdb.)    You  said  you  did  not  complain  to  Col.  Shepherd 
of  the  punishments  you  had  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Since  you  left  the  school  have  you  ever  retamed  there  P 

A.    I  have  been  there  on  a  yisit,  sir. 

Q.    About  how  long  after  you  left  the  schools 

A.    Nine  months  or  more. 

Q.  At  that  time,  did  you  talk  with  the  boys,  or  did  you  talk  with  the 
boys  at  any  time  when  they  were  assembled  P 

A.    I  talked  with  a  few  of  them. 

Q.    Did  you  make  a  speech  to  them,  or  anything  of  that  sort  P 

A.    I  said  a  few  words. 

Q.    Where  were  the  boys  assembled  P 

A.    In  the  chapel. 

Q.  State,  if  you  can,  the  substance  of  what  you  said  at  that  time,---the 
general  nature  of  your  remarks  P 

A.    I  don^t  know  as  I  can  say,  now,  it  was  so  long  ago. 

Q.    You  can  tell  whether  you  spoke  against  the  school  or  in  fitvor  of  it 

A.  Well,  I  told  them  to  behave  themselves  well  and  they  would  get 
along. 

Q.    You  recommended  them  to  behave  P 

A.    I  recommended  them  to  behave  the  best  way  they  could. 

Q.    I  don^  understand. 

A.    I  believe  that  is  what  I  said ;  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  any  of  your  own  history,— your  own  experience 
in  the  institution  P 

A.    I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  the  reasons  why  you  were  permitted  to  leave 
the  institution  P 

A.    I  told  them  I  thought  it  was  on  account  of  good  conduct 

Q.  How  long  before  the  time  you  were  dismissed  fVom  the  school  were 
you  punished  P 

A.    Not  a  week. 

Q.  Then+you  think  that  your  conduct  was  sufficiently  good,  so  that 
they  dismissed  you  from  the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Although,  at  the  same  time,  you  were  being  punished  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  kind  words  that  made  me  good  there,  the  last 
part  of  it 

Q.    For  a  week  P 

A.    For  a  year,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  at  the  same  time  you  were  receiving  kind  words,  which 
made  you  good,  you  were  being  punished  P 

A.    I  only  got  punislied  that  once  for  about  six  months. 

Q.    That  time  you  did  wrong  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  whispered,  and  that  is  wrong. 

Q.    What  have  you  been  doing  since  you  left  the  institution  P 

A.  I  have  worked  considerable ;  I  haven^  done  anything  this  winter 
but  two  months^  work. 

Q.    Have  you  been  living  at  home  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Where  have  you  been  living  P 
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A.    Part  of  the  winter  with  my  aunt 

Q.    Whereabouts  P 

A.    In  Newburyport 

The  Chaibmak,    I  woold  not  pursue  that  line  of  inqniry. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  simply  want  to  show,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  understood 
the  boy  had  been  gaining  a  precarious  living,  lodging  at  station-houses, 
and  leading  a  sort  of  vagrant  life. 

Mr.  Allen.  Many  better  boys  than  he  have  been  obliged  to  do  that, 
this  winter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gilbebt.)  Was  this  gentleman  [Mr.  Cummiugs]  the 
teacher  that  punished  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  teachers  that  punished  you  when  you  did  not 
deserve  it  P 

A.  I  was  ooming  down-stairs,  and  a  boy  pushed  me,  and  I  told  him 
to  stop,  and  he  punished  me  for  whispering  in  the  line. 

Q.    Did  he  punish  you  when  you  didn^t  deserve  it  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  that  gentleman. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaibman.)  On  the  whole,  you  think  the  institution  did 
you  good  P 

A.    Kind  words  firom  a  lady  officer  did  me  good. 

Thomas  Leo^asd^  Sworn, 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    Tou  have  been  at  the  State  Reform  School  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  you  leave  there  P 

A.    About  two  years  ago. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  there  P 

A.    About  one  year  and  eleven  months. 

Q.    Were  you  punished  severely  while  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    By  whom  P 

A.    By  Officer  Barnes,  for  whispering  in  the  line. 

Q.    HowP 

A.  Over  the  hand  and  over  the  back.  He  struck  me  with  the  strap 
over  the  head  and  gave  me  a  black  eye. 

Q.    What  did  he  do  first  P 

A.    He  licked  me  on  the  hand ;  then  he  licked  me  over  the  back. 

Q.    With  your  jacket  taken  off  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  I  told  him  I  had  enough.  I  was  in  his  room,  and 
I  tried  to  run  under  the  bed.  He  put  his  finger  in  my  moutii,  and  then 
he  pulled  me  out,  and  told  me  to  get  out,  and  he  gave  me  the  strap  over 
my  eye. 

Q.    Did  you  bear  marks  of  the  whipping  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  P 

A.    About  a  week. 

Q.    Where  did  you  work  when  you  were  there  P 

A.    In  the  chair-shop. 
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Q.    Did  yon  work  out  of  doors  at  all  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  difficulty  between  the  officer  and  the  sick  boy? 
Did  you  at  any  other  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  the  boy^s  name  P 

A.    Abner  Wells. 

Q.    What  was  the  officer^s  name  P 

A.    John  Brown. 

Q.    Tell  th^se  gentlemen  the  circumstances,  how  it  was  P     ' 

A.  They  were  out  at  work,  and  he  brought  Wells  with  him,  and  Wells 
was  sick ;  and  he  told  him  to,  stand  up  by  a  tree,  and  he  was  so  sick  he 
fell  down,  and  Brown  came  over  and  kicked  him  in  the  stomach,  and  he 
was  sick.  He  told  him  to  get  up,  and  he  thought  he  was  trying  to  run 
away,  and  he  g&vh  him  a  kick  in  the  stomach. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  kick  him  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  did  that  boy  live  after  that  P 

A.    I  should  judge  about  two  months. 

Q.    Did  he  die  at  the  school  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  word  that  passed  between  Wells  and  the 
officer  P 

A.    I  didn't  hear  any  words  pass. 

Q.    When  did  you  first  see  the  officer  approach  the  boy  P 

A.  When  he  was  at  work.  He  was  standing  by  the  tree,  and  the 
rest  of  the  boys  were  working,  and  the  officer  told  him  to  stay  there ; 
but  he  was  so  sick  that  he  fell  down,  and  the  officer  kicked  him. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  marks  on  other  boys  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Black  and  blue  marks  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    On  how  many  boys  P 

A.    I  saw  one  boy  so  that  he  could  not  walk. 

Q.    Where  were  the  marks  P 

A.  On  his  legs ;  right  here  aud  there,  were  two  bunches,  and  the  blood 
was  streaming  out  of  them. 

Q.    By  whom  had  he  been  punished  P 

A.    By  Officer  Douovan. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  boys  with  marks  upon  their  backs  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  who  P 

A.  I  have  seen  a  few  marks  on  the  back  of  a  boy,  but  I  cannot 
remember  his  name. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    What  kind  of  a  strap  have  you  seen  there  P 
A  piece  of  trace  like  that  P 
•    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    As  thick  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  jou  ever  see  any  of  the  officers  carrying  a  ronnd  strap,  simi- 
lar to  that  [a  check-rein]  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  longer  and  thicker  than  that. 

Q.    What  officers  have  yon  seen  carrying  it  P 

A.  I  have  seen  Barney  and  Donovan.  The  straps  were  longer  and 
thicker. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Have  you  ever  known  officers  to  nse  an  in- 
strument like  that  [a  slender  wooden  rod]  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  it  shorter  than  that,  or  of  tiiat  length  P 

A.    That  length,  I  goess. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Have  yon  been  punished  in  any  other  way 
than  you  have  described  here  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  yon  been  confined  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  any  boys  showing  the  effects  of  confinement  there  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

Q.    Who  was  superintendent  of  the  institution  while  you  were  there  P 

A.    Col.  Shepherd. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  How  long  did  you  say  yon  wmre  in  the 
institution  P 

A.    I  guess  it  was  about  a  year  and  eleven  months. 

Q.    Were  you  a  pretty  good  boy  while  you  were  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

(^    How  often  were  you  punished,  do  you  think  P 

A.    Ten  or  eleven  times,  I  think 

Q.  Do  you  remember  for  what  yon  were  punished  P  Yon  need  not 
tell  me  about  every  time,  but  do  you  remember  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  once  for  not  doing  anything ;  I  was  punished  wrongly. 
A  boy  in  school  fired  a  button,  and  the  monitor  told  the  ofllcer  it  was  me 
that  threw  it,  and  I  didn^  throw  it  at  all.  I  told  him  it  was  not  me,  bat 
he  would  sooner  believe  the  monitor  than  me. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  often  punished  more  severely  than  yon  ought  to 
have  beenP 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  at  other  times,  you  really  think  you  ought  to  havei  been 
punished  for  what  you  did  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not  P  K  you  disobeyed  the  rules,  ought  you  not  to  have  been 
punished  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  punished,  but  not  so  hard. 

Q.    You  think  you  were  punished  harder  than  you  ought  to  have  been  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  the  superintendent,  or  anybody  else,  that  the 
officers  were  punishing  you  too  liard  P 

A.    No,  sir.  • 

Q.    You  did  not  P 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.    WhydidntyouP 

A.  There  were  several  boys  there  that  went  np  and  did  so,  and  I  saw 
that  they  did  not  get  any  satisfaction,  and  so  I  didn^t  go. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  officers  punish  with  straps  such  as  you  see  on 
that  desk  P 

A.    I  have  been  punished  myself. 

Q.  Tou  saw  seyeral  boys  punished  with  an  instrument  like  that  [the 
slender  rod]  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  the  time  when  you  saw  it  P 

A.    We  used  to  have  one  in  the  bathing-room. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  see  if  you  think  that  is  the  very  stick,  or  very  simi- 
lar to  it  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  how  does  it  differ  P 

A.    It  was  a  rattan. 

Q.    It  was  a  rattan,  was  it  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Whom  did  you  see  punished  with  a  rattan  like  thatP 

A.  I  could  not  remember;  I  have  seen  officers  with  the  rattan  in 
the  school. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  them  punish  boys  with  thatP 

A.  I  have  seen  them  when  they  were  marching  into  the  bath-room ;  if 
they  would  not  get  into  line,  the  officer  would  hit  them  with  one. 

Q.  You  speak  of  seeing  the  backs  of  boys  who  had  been  severely 
punished ;  did  you  tell  the  gentleman  so  when  he  asked  you  the  ques- 
tion P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  the  legs  of  a  boy  who  had  been  punished. 

Q.    And  his  back,  you  said  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  only  his  legs. 

Q.    How  did  you  happen  to  see  this  boy^s  legs  P 

A.    He  showed  them  to  the  boys,  when  he  came  out 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  out  of  the  school  P 

A.    About  two  years. 

Q.    What  did  you  leave  for  P    Was  it  to  take  a  place  somewhere  P 

A.    Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Then  you  had  become  a  good  boy  there,  had  youP  Good  enough 
so  that  they  could  let  you  go  out  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  had. 

Q.    Don't  you  think  so  now  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Then,  being  in  school  did  you  good  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  did. 

Q.    You  don't  think  that  you  were  improved  by  being  there  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  you  might  have  been  punished  at  school  if  you  had 
been  a  good  boy  P 

A.  I  don't  know.  Some  of  the  officers  like  you  and  some  of  the  offi- 
cers like  other  boys ;   they  will  be  up  on  one  boy  and  down  on  another. 
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Q.  Then,  some  of  the  boys  get  punished  when  they  ought  to  be,  and 
some,  you  think,  when  they  ought  not  to  be.  You  got  punished  once 
when  you  think  you  ought  not  to  have  been? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  You  say  at  one  time  you  were  hit  with  a  strap 
on  the  head,  which  gave  you  a  black  eye ;  that  was  the  time  you  received 
the  punishment  upon  your  back  in  the  officer^s  room  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  inflict  several  blows  upon  your  naked  back  f 

A.    Not  naked ;  he  told  me  to  take  off  my  jacket 

Q.    He  did  inflict  several  blows  with  your  jacket  off  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    In  what  position  were  you  P 

A.    I  was  bending  down  with  my  fingers  to  the  ground. 

Q.  How  did  he  happen  to  hit  you  in  the  eye  P  Did  he  miss,  or  do  it 
intentionally  P 

A.  No,  sir.  When  he  got  through,  he  said,  **  Get  out,**  and  hit  me  with 
the  strap  over  the  eye,  and  I  went  to  walk  out  and  ran  into  the  break  of 
the  dormitory ;  I  could  not  see. 

Q.    You  think  he  hit  you  jntentionally  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  you  moved  your  body  and  the  strap  aacidentally 
struck  your  head  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  after  he  was  through  punishing  me ;  then  he  hit 
me. 

Q.    Didn*t  he  strike  for  you,  and  didnH;  you  dodge  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  remaining  perfectly  motionless  P 

A.  He  told  me  to  get  out  after  he  got  through  with  me,  and  then, 
when  I  was  walking  out,  he  hit  with  the  strap. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  officer  Brown  kick  this  sick  boy,  Abner  Wells,  in 
the  field  P 

A.    Yes,  sir, 

Q.    In  what  field  P 

A.    On  the  plains,  down  near  the  village. 

^    How  did  you  happen  to  be  there  P 

L    I  was  working,  and  saw  the  officer  g 

i  he  was  standing  up. 

J.    Were  you  in  Mr.  Brown's  division  P 

L    No,  sir. 

J.    In  whose  division  were  you  P 

L    In  Mr.  Morse's. 

J.    Were  you  at  work  in  the  same  field  P 

i.    Yes,  sir. 

^r.  Prescott.    Is  this  the  Mr.  Brown  wh 

Che  Chairman.    He  has  been  away  two  ] 

J.     (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Then,  you  spoke  o 
blood  streamed  from  his  legs  P 

L    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    How  came  you  to  see  that  ? 

A.  After  he  came  out,  he  was  walking  kind  of  lame,  and  the  boys 
asked  him  if  he  got  a  strapping,  and  he  told  them  yes.  They  asked  him 
how  much,  and  he  showed  them,  and  they  looked  at  his  legs. 

Q.    Where  was  it  P 

A.    In  the  yard. 

Q.    Was  there  any  officer  in  attendance  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  show  it  to  the  officer  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  he  showed  it  to  the  boys. 

Q.    Was  the  officer  where  he  could  see  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  he  was  not  looking.    They  can  see  in  the  bathing-room. 

Q.    It  was  the  same  officer  who  was  in  attendance  that  punished  him  P 

A.    I  think  there  were  two  or  three  in  the  yard. 

Q.    What  was  the  name  of  the  officer  P 

A.    Donovan.    There  were  two  or  three  in  the  yard. 

Q.    What  was  the  name  of  the  boy  P 

A.    Finlan. 

Q.  You  speak  about  being  punished  seyerely  for  a  button  that  was 
thrown  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  that  as  the  fault  of  the  officer,  or  as  the  fault  of 
the  monitor  for  telling  him  ? 

A.    The  fault  of  the  monitor. 

Q.  Then,  you  do  not  consider  that  was  an  instance  of  severe  punish- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  officer  that  punished  you  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Who  was  this  officer  that  struck  you  over  the 
headP 

A.    Officer  Barney. 

Q.    Well,  did  he  get  pretty  angry  at  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir, — no,  he  was  not  angry;  he  was  down  on  me,  and  he 
didn^t  like  me. 

Q.    Well,  when  he  punished  you,  did  he  manifest  any  temper  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  hear  officers  swear,  up  there  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Malachi  Fitz  Morris— i8M;om. 
Q.     (By  Mr.  Aixen.)    How  old  are  you  P 
A.    Seventeen  years  of  age. 
Q.    You  have  been  at  the  State  Reform  School  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  you  leave  P 
A.    The  first  day  of  last  July. 
Q.    How  long  were  you  there  P 
A.    About  six  years. 
Q.    You  knew  the  boy  Gartland  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Did  you  and  he  run  away  together  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  soon  afterwards  were  you  taker 

A.    The  next  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  at 

Q.    And  carried  back  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  soon  was  Gartland  taken  P 

A.    He  was  taken  about  six  weeks  afterw 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  Gartland  had 
away  P 

A.    He  was  punished  out  at  the  Peters  He 

Q.    Before  he  ran  away  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Gilbert.)     How  do  you  km 

A.  We  were  all  up  in  bed,  and  he  tool 
him. 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  punished  P 

A.    I  heard  him  holla,  and  heard  the  bloT 

Q.    Did  you  see  him  P 

A.    I  heard  him  holla,  and  heard  the  blo\ 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)    You  knew  it  was  1 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  this  boy  Gartland  in  the  trust  ho 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    This  was  before  you  ran  away  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  Gartlan 
backP 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  as  he  was  p 
back,  but  when  he  came  into  the  chair-shop 
crying. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  was  the  reason  P 

A.  He  told  us  fellows  that  he  had  been  ' 
got  punished  as  other  boys  were  punished 
shop  a  couple  of  days  afler  he  got  back,  an 
been  kept  in  the  lodge  two  weeks  or  so. 

Q.  You  say  his  face  was  red,  and  he  was 
been  whipped  P 

A.    He  told  me  so ;  I  was  right  side  of  h 

O.    Did  you  see  him  after  that,  before  he 
STes,  sir ;  we  used  to  be  together. 
Bow  long  was  it,  afler  he  was  brougl 
[  could  not  exactly  say. 
About  P 

^bout  seven  or  eight  months. 
Were  you  in  school  when  he  had  diffi 
So,  sir ;  I  was  not  down  in  that  scho( 
You  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  tell  me ;  were  you  whipped  while  you  were  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Severely  at  any  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  By  whom  P 

A.  By  Col.  Shepherd. 

Q  Was  there  any  marks  left  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  whipping  for  ? 

A.  Running  away. 

Q.  How  was  the  whipping  administered  ? 

A.  I  was  taken  out  of  the  dungeon  and  told  to  take  off  all  my  clothes, 
shirt  and  everything,  and  he  licked  me  with  a  big  strap,  a  little  thicker 
than  this  [the  heavy  strap].    Then  he  hit  me  with  a  switch. 

Q.  Did  he  take  off  your  jacket,  trousers  and  shirt  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  left  you  entirely  naked  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)     You  had  no  clothes  on  at  all  ? 

A.  None  at  all.  He  licked  me  with  a  tug,  and  with  a  switch,  and  then 
he  asked  me  which  1  liked  best. 

Q.  Which  did  you  like  best  P 

A.  1  didn*t  like  any  one  of  them. 

Q.  State  whether  there  were  any  marks  left  on  your  person  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  switch  cut  me,  and  the  tug  left  marks. 

Q.  How  long  did  these  marks  remain  P 

A.  I  could  hardly  state,  but  about  two  weeks. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  whip  you,  and  how  much  P 

A.  I  could  not  exactly  tell. 

Q.  Whether  you  were  whipped  by  any  other  officer  severely  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  P 

A.  By  Mr.  Morse,  up  at  the  Peters  House. 

Q.  What  for  P 

A.  Bringing  out  a  piece  of  gingerbread  to*  a  boy  on  bread  and  water. 

Q.  How  did  he  whip  you  P 

A.  On  the  hands  and  on  the  back. 

Q.  On  the  bare  back  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  take  your  jacket  off  P 

A.  1^0,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  whip  you  with  P 

A.  A  strap. 

Q.  Were  you  whipped  severely  at  any  other  time,  that  you  remember  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  P 

A.  By  Mr.  Wheatley. 

Q.  What  for? 

A.  For  talking  in  the  line,  and  whispering  in  the  line. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  whipped  ? 

A.  On  the  back. 

Q.  Jacket  taken  off? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Shirt  pulled  up  over  your  a 

A.  No,  sir;  my  jacket  taken  ofl 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  s 

A.  I  was  in  one  day. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  there 

A.  About  a  day. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  you  in  ii 

A.  Six  o'clock. 

Q.  Until  what  time  did  you  sta; 

A.  Until  about  five. 

Q.  What  were  you  put  in  for  ? 

A.  Not  behaving,  and  not  work 

Q.  Could  you  move  while  you  \ 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  move. 

Q.  Could  you  raise  your  arms  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  summer  or  winter  ? 

A.  It  was  in  June  P 

Q.  Now,  tell  me  what  was  the  i 

A.  It  was  kind  of  hot,  and  I  coi 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  when  you  1 

A.  I  felt  pretty  hot. 

Q.  Whether  you  perspired  whil 

A.  I  sweat  a  little. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  in  three  or 

A.  Pretty  bad. 

Q.  In  what  way  P 

A.  I  was  tired  and  stiff  from  stj 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  in  the  aftei 

A.  I  felt  sick  at  the  stomach. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the*box  at 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  me :  could  you  breathe 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could  breathe  pre 

Q.  Now,  have  you  seen  other  be 
having  been  there  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  seen  a  boy  i 

lodge  two  weeks,  and  then  he  was  i 

The  Chairman.    That  kind  of  t€ 

Mr.  Allen.    No  ;  only  what  he  j 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)    Did  you  e 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  hospital  U 
had  the  hip  disease. 

Q,  How  soon  did  he  go  to  the  h« 
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The  Chairman.  You  know  he  does  not  know  anything  about  it  of  his 
own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Allen.    I  don't  want  him  to  state  it,  unless  he  does  know  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Did  you  see  this  boy  after  he  came  out  of  the 
sweat-box  ?    Did  you  see  him  that  day  or  the  next  day  ? 

A.    I  do  not  exactly  remember. 

Mr.  Gilbert.    He  stated  he  saw  him  ten  months  afterwards. 

Mr.  Davis.    He  said  he  saw  him  in  the  hospital  ten  months  afterwards. 

Witness.    I  saw  him  up  in  the  hospital. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)    How  soon  afterwards? 

A.     About  a  month,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  see  him  out  in  the  yard  aft^er  he  came  out  of  the 
sweat-box,  before  you  saw  him  in  the  hospital  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  asked  him  how  he  knew  he  was  in  the 
sweat-box  ? 

Witness.    The  boys  told  me  so. 

The  Chairman.    Well,  that  is  about  what  we  wanted. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)    How  many  boys  have  you  seen  marked  ? 

A.    A  hundred. 

Q.    A  hundred  boys  marked  P 

A.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  went  in  bathing  we  could  see  every  boy  that 
had  any  marks  upon  him. 

Q.     How  many  go  in  bathing  at  once  ? 

A.    About  two  schools,  or  150. 

Q.    How  many  out  of  150  had  marks  on  their  persons  ? 

A.    There  might  be  nine  or  ten  some  weeks. 

Q.    How  often  did  you  go  in  bathing  P 

A.    Every  Saturday. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  Saturday,  when  the  boys  went  in  bathing,  when 
you  did  not  see  some  of  them  marked  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  not  take  notice  every  Saturday.  Some  Saturdays  I 
did  not  take  any  notice. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  say  you  were  in  the  school  P 

A.    Six  years. 

Q.    You  were  in  the  school  six  years  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  out  of  the  school  P 

A.    Since  the  first  of  July. 

Q.  Were  you  punished  quite  a  number  of  times  while  you  were  in  the 
school P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  made  better  by  it  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  learned  more  bad  habits  than  I  ever  knew  before  I  went 
there. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  P  That  speaks  bad  for  somebody ;  that  is 
bad. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)     How  old  were  you  when  you  were  sent  there  P 

A.    Ten  or  eleven. 
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Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Were  you  punished  more  severely  than  you 
thought  you  ought  to  have  been  ? 

)k.  When  Col.  Shepherd  punished  me.  I  thought  to  be  kept  in  the 
lodge  two  weeks  on  bread  and  water,  and  in  a  dark  cell  four  days,  was 
enough  without  the  licking. 

Q.    Well,  that  was  after  you  ran  away,  was  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Which  was  the  most  severe— being  put  in  the  cell,  or  the  strapping? 

A.    Being  put  in  the  lodge. 

Q.    Being  put  in  the  lodge  harder  than  the  si 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  told  the  story  you  have  t 
before  coming  up  here  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    To  no  one  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  talked  with  anyone  about  it  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  happened  you  to  come  up  here  P 

A.  I  was  told  by  a  boy  named  McKenns 
brought  me  up  into  Mr.  Allen's  office,  and  Mr.  - 
and  not  say  anything  except  what  I  knew  to  be 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  we  want 
more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Were  boys  usual] 
away  and  were  taken  back  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  but  they  were  not  when  the  old  i 

Q.    What  one  P 

A.    Mr.  Evans. 

Q.    Were  you  there  while  Mr.  Allen  was  thei 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  about  Gartland  being  whippei 
What  house  was  he  in  P 

A.    The  Peters  House. 

Q.    Who  had  charge  of  it  P 

A.    Mr.  Morse. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  were  put  in  the  swet 
house  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  punished  at  all  while  in  the  tn 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  twice. 

Q.    By  whom  P 

A.  By  Mr.  Morse.  Once  for  not  having  b 
there  was  a  button  loose  on  my  jacket. 

Q.    How  did  he  punish  you  P 

A.    Strapped  me  on  the  hand. 

Q.    How  many  blows  P 

A.    Fifteen  or  twenty. 

Q.    What  other  times  were  yon  punished  wh 
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A.  Once  for  bringing  a  boy  a  piece  of  ginger  bread,  who  was  on 
bread  and  water. 

Q.    That  you  have  told  of  P 

A.    Yes.  sir. 

Q.  When  this  boy  Gartland  was  punished  by  Mr.  Morse,  who  had 
charge  of  one  of  the  trust  houses,  was  he  punished  over  the  person  other 
than  on  the  hand,  do  you  know  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  Mr.  Morse  very  seldom  punished  boys  on  the 
back,  almost  always  on  the  hands.    He  was  a  good  man,  Mr.  Morse  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  At  what  time  did  you  say  you  left  the  Reform 
School  P 

A.    The  first  of  July. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  time,  had  Col.  Shepherd  talked  with  you  with 
regard  to  letting  you  go  away  from  the  instttution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State,  if  you  can,  the  substance  of  the  conversation ;  tell  any  of 
his  remarks  that  you  remember  ? 

A.    I  do  not  remember  what  he  said  to  me,  now. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  was  satisfied  with  your  conduct,  and  that  he  thought 
you  would  do  well  outside ;  or  did  he  express  dislike  for  you,  or  dislike 
for  your  conduct  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  express  dislike,  because  I  behaved  myself;  it 
was  about  time  I  should  go  away.  There  were  boys  sent  there  for 
robbing  the  mail,  and  they  were  put  outside  in  the  trust  houses  the  first 
day  they  came  there. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  arrangement  for  you,  looking  for  a  place  for 
you,  so  that  you  were  well  situated  after  you  got  out  of  the  institution  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  as  he  did. 

Q.  You  dont  know  that  he  did.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  the 
institution  P 

A.    I  went  to  my  uncle. 

Q.    Whereabouts  ? 

A.    In  Attleborough. 

Q.    What  is  his  business  P 

A.    Carriage-builder.  • 

Q.  Didn't  Col.  Shepherd  say  anything  to  you  about  sending  you  to 
your  uncle  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  he  told  me  to  take  care  of  myself,  and  learn  the  trade. 

Q.    Didn't  he  say  he  was  going  to  send  you  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Didn't  he  talk  about  it,  and  recommend  it  as  a  good  place  to  go  to  P 

A.  I  don't  know.  It  was  my  folks  that  got  my  uncle  to  take  me ;  my 
mother  got  my  uncle  to  take  me. 

Q.    Did  your  mother  tell  you  so  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  do  you  live  P 

A.    In  East  Cambridge. 

Q.    What  are  you  doing  P 
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A.    I  am  not  doing  anything  now,  bat  I  am  going  to  work  for  my 
brother  next  Monday. 

Q.    You  said,  in  response  to  the  Chairman,  that  you  didn^  talk  with 
anybody  about  this  testimony  you  were  to  give  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  been  to  Lynn  recently  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When? 

A.    The  other  day. 

Q.     What  day  P 

A.    I  don't  exactly  remember. 

Q.    Well,  was  it  last  week  P 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  it  at  the  first  part  of  the  week,  or  m 

A.    About  the  middle. 

Q.  Did  you  see,  when  you  were  in  Lynn,  a 
the  Reform  School  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Whop 

A.    I  saw  Belt  and  Newhall. 

Q.    Didn't  you  talk  with  them  about  the  inve 

A.    No,  sir.    I  saw  a  boy  named  Leonard. 

Q.  Didn't  you  speak  to  him  about  this  invest 
about  the  Reform  School  P 

A.     He  saw  it  in  tlie  papers,  and  asked  me  wl 

Q.    Then  you  saw  Belt,  Leonard  and  Newha 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  they  talk  with  you  about  it  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  as  they  did. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr.  Chairnc 
tion,  but — 

The  Chaibman.    Don't  go  outside  of  the  line 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  witness  testified  .that  he  sai 
talked  with  anybody,  about  this  testimony.  My 
he  went  down  to  Lynn  for  the  purpose  of  worl 
bringing  this  evidence  here. 

Witness.    T  say  I  didn't  go  to  Lynn ;  I  was  s 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Hyde.)     By  whom  were  you  sen 

A.  I  was  sent  down  to  tell  a  boy  to  come  up 
be  here  Monday,  and  the  hearing  did  not  come 
to  tell  him  to  come  up  on  Wednesday. 

Q.    What  day  were  you  sent  down  P 

A.    Friday. 

Q.  Then  you  were  there  on  the  Wednesday 
down  to  Lynn  twice,  have  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    During  this  last  week  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  you  talked  with  Belt,  Leonard  and  I 
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A.  I  talked  with  Belt  on  the  train,  because  he  is  a  brakeman  on  one  of 
the  trains  going  down. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  not  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  investiga- 
tion, as  to  whether  you  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Pbescott.  Is  it  material  to  ask  his  opinion  about  this  investiga- 
tion ? 

The  Chaibman.    I  don^t  see  the  point  of  it,  myself. 

Mr.  Htde.    Very  well,  then,  I  don^  insist  on  the  question. 

Mr.  AhhES.  This  boy  says  he  is  afraid  he  will  be  sent  back  for  giving 
his  testimony.  I  have  asked  for  assurancefrom  the  Chairman  that  he  shall 
be  protected. 

The  Chairmait.    We  will  protect  him  in  that  respect 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htde.)  But  aside  from  that  assurance,  tliat  you  will  not 
be  sent  back  for  testifying  here,  has  there  been  anything  said,  in  any  way, 
to  induce  you  to  testify  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    There  has  not  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Was  anything  said  to  you  to  induce  you  not  to 
testify? 

A.  I  was  told  by  a  shoe-boss  in  Lynn  that  it  would  be  bad  for  me  if  I 
went  against  Col.  Shepherd. 

Hbrbebt  Bm.T'^Swom. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  on.  I  do  not  know  what  you  want  to 
ask  him. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hyde.)     Where  do  you  live  P 

A.    In  Lynn.  • 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation  P 

A.    I  work  on  the  railroad. 

Q.    On  the  Eastern  Railroad  P 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.    Tou  are  a  brakeman,  are  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  this  last  witness,  Fitz  Morris,  recently  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  him  Saturday. 

Q.    Where  did  you  see  him  P 

A.    I  saw  him  going  to  Lynn ;  he  went  down  on  my  train. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  P  If  so,  state  what  it 
wasp 

The  Chairman.    Confine  it  to  this  matter. 

Q.  Yes,  any  conversation  with  reference  to  this  Reform  School  inves- 
tigation P 

A.  Didn^  have  much.  He  was  just  talking  about  the  matter  they  had 
here,  and  said  he  was  going  to  testify. 

Q.    He  told  you  he  was  going  to  testify  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  tell  you  what  he  was  going  to  Lynn  for  P 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.    Did  he  say,  or  did  he  not  speak  of  his  getting  another  witness  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Was  there  anythhig  else  yon  spoke  about  in  regard  to  the  hearing 
with  him? 

A.    Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.    Did  he  tell  you  any  of  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  testify  ? 

A.    I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  was  going  to  get  some  money  for 
testifying. 

Q.    You  understood  him  to  say  so.    Di*^  ^'^  ♦^ii  ^""  wi^othfir  hA  h^ 
received  any  money  ? 

A.    I  think  he  said  he  received  a  dollai 

Q.    Did  he  say  whether  he  expected  to 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  much? 

a:    Ten  dollars. 

The  Chairman.    Well,  state  it  now,  en 

Witness.    That  is  all  he  said.    He  sai( 
dollars,  and  was  going  to  get  some  more. 

Q.    (By  the  Chairman.)    Where  did  1 

A.    From  Mr.  Allen. 

Q.    How  much  did  he  say  he  was  goiuj 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    Did  he  say  that 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Allen.    Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  tl 
I  will  say  to  the  Conmiittee  that  I  never 
cent  in  my  life.    I  did  pay  his  fare  to  Lyi 
not  to  come  here  until  a  certain  day. 

The  Chairman.    I  do  not  know  anythi 
know  what  he  was  going  to  testify  to. 

Mr.  Allen.    That  was  the  extent  of  m, 

The  Chairman  (to  the  witness).    You 
have  stated.    You  know  what  you  are  tal 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  say  he  told  you  he  had  receive 
expected  to  receive  ten  dollars  more  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    I  understood  him  to  say 

O-    /'Ry  Mr.  Allen.)    Are  you  sure  h< 
J,  sir ;  pretty  sure. 
i  you  sure  he  said  it  was  Mr.  Al 

I,  sir ;  he  said  it  was  Mr.  Allen. 
f  Mr.  Hyde.)  When  were  you  < 
ime  away  the  night  before  the  4 
ire  you  released  on  probation  ? 

),  sir. 

II,  there  has  been  no  complaint, 
oe  you  left  the  school  ? 

,  sir. 

ve  you  any  motive  for  testiiying  i 

,sir. 
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Q.  Has  any  influenoe  been  used  on  you  in  any  way  P  How  did  you 
happen  to  be  here  ? 

A.  I  came  to  testify.  I  did  not  come  here  to  testify  against  any  one ; 
I  just  came  here  to  see  what  there  was. 

Q.    Then,  you  were  not  asked  by  any  one  to  come  here  and  testify  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Htde.  Very  well ;  I  just  want  to  bring  out  that  the  witness  came 
here  of  his  own  accord. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Have  you  talked  with  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
school  since  you  have  been  here  P 

A.    I  was  talking  with  Col.  Shepherd. 

Q.    Did  you  talk  with  him  about  the  conversation  in  the  cars  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  ask  you  if  you  talked  with  this  boy,  Fitz  Morris  P 

A.    I  did  not  hear  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.    Did  you  tell  him  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  about  the  story  of  the  doUar  or  two,  and  the  ten 
dollars? 

A.    I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  not  Col.  Shepherd  ask  you  if  he  did  not  say  he  was  going  to 
get  some  more  money  P    You  are  on  your  oath. 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  he  asked  me. 

Q.  He  asked  you  if  that  boy  did  not  tell  you  that  he  was  going  to  get 
some  more  money  P    What  did  you  tell  him  P 

A.    I  told  him  that  he  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  get  ten  dollars. 

Q.  That  was  in  answer  to  his  question.  Did  you  suggest  to  him,  or 
did  Col.  Shepherd  ask  you  if  it  was  not  ten  dollars  he  was  to  receive  P 

A.  Well,  he  asked  me,  and  I  told  him  I  understood  this  boy  to  say 
that  he  was  going  to  get  flO. 

Q.    Did  the  Colonel  ask  you  ii  he  was  going  to  get  flO  P 

A.    I  told  him — 

Q.    What  did  he  ask  you  P 

A.    He  did  not  ask  me  anything,  but  I  just  told  him. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  when  he  came  to  sp^k  to  you  P 

A.    He  said  good  morning ;  that  was  about  all. 

Q.    Then  you  began  to  tell  him  the  story  P 

A.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  Fitz  Morris,  and  I  told  him  I  had 
not  seen  him  since  last  Saturday. 

Q.    Then,  what  did  he  ask  you  P 

A.    He  just  asked  me  what  he  said. 

Q.    What  did  you  tell  him  P 

A.  I  told  him  what }  told  you  just  now,  that  he  said  he  was  going  to 
get  a  dollar  or  two,  and  was  going  to  get  some  more. 

Q.    Then,  did  Col.  Shepherd  ask  you  if  he  was  gomg  to  get  flO  P 

A.    I  told  him  he  was  going  to  get  it 

Q.    What  did  Col.  Shepherd  say  P 

A.    That  is  all  the  conversation  we  had. 

Q.    Are  you  willing  to  testify  that  he  said  he  was  to  have  flO  more  P 
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A.    Yes ;  that  is  what  I  understood  him  to  say. 
Q.    On  the  cars  ? 

Jp  on  the  Eastern  road,  in  the  shop ;  v^e  were  talking  things 

V'ill  you  swear  that  he  told  you  he  expected  to  receive  that 

fiLBERT.    I  submit  he  has  just  answered  that  question  three  or 

les  as  directly  as  he  can. 

[tde.    I  would  like  to  say  a  word  of  explanation,  just  simply  to 

ne  questioning  on  the  part  of  Mi       " 

y.  Col.  Shepherd  informed  me  th 

y,  aud  requested  me  to  talk  with 

him  a  few  questions,  substantia] 

me  the  same  story  he  has  told,  a 

CHAIRMAN.    Well,  we  have  got  U 

rth. 

XLEN.    I  only  wish  to  know  wl 

tes,  surely.    That  is,  I  do  not  kn< 

id  him  nothing. 

Chairman.    We  have  had  no  le 

ly  on  various  questions.    We  ha^ 

^ayis.    The  same  as  we  have  ev< 
By  Mr.  Prescott.)     You  work 
ve  you  been  at  work  there  P 
ibout  two  months. 
Vliat  has  been  your  position  P 
clean  cars  and  take  care  of  them 
)o  you  work  all  day  P 
To,  sir. 

Vhen  does  your  work  come  P 
7ell,  I  do  not  have  more  than  tw< 
divide  it  around.    I  have  to 
er,  it  is  not  more  than  three  houi 
7hen  do  you  work  P 
*art  in  the  forenoon  and  part  in  t 
lave  you  been  in  this  committee- 
]!ommittee  P 

["es,  sir ;  three  or  four  times. 
[avenH  you  been  here  nearly  evei 
To,  sir. 

y^ell,  who  asked  you  to  come  hen 
To  one. 

Vere  you  able  to  leave  your  worl 
m  you  here  during  this  investiga 
Tes,  sir. 

Without  neglecting  your  work  P 
'es,  sir.    Rainy  days  I  do  not  ha^ 
t  is  the  reason  I  am  here  to-day. 
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Q.    How  long  were  you  in  the  institution  P 

A,    Almost  two  years. 

Q.    Were  you  in  a  trust  house  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  held  a  trust  place  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

Q.    Were  you  in  a  trust  house  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  part  were  you  in  P 

A.    In  the  front  part 

Q.    You  were  a  **  tried  and  true  "  boy  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  belong  to  the  Bible  class  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  requested  by  the  superintendent  to  come  up  here 
to  the  several  sessions  of  the  Committee  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  At  the  Reform  School  you  were  a  *'  tried  and 
true  "  boy  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Datis.)    How  old  are  you  P 

A.    Almost  19. 

Q.    When  did  you  go  to  the  institution  P    How  old  were  you  then  P 

A.    I  was  17—1  was  16  when  I  went  there. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  punished  at  the  institution  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  anybody  ever  spoken  to  you  about  testifying  before  the  Com- 
mittee P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Were  you  sent  to  the  institution  from 
LynnP 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aixen.)  You  have  spoken  to  Col.  Shepherd  before  since 
you  have  been  here  ? 

A.    I  have  not  spoken  anything  about  it  P 

Q.    You  have  talked  with  him  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  I  understand  you  came  from  Lynn.  Did  you 
know  Col.  Shepherd  as  city  marshal  of  Lynn  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  knew  him  before  you  went  there  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  institution  before 
you  went  into  the  frt)nt  part  P 

A.    About  six  months. 

Malachi  Fitz  Mobkis— i^ecaZ^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aixen.)  I  want  to  ask  this  boy  one  question,  and  I 
think  the  Committee  will  do  me  the  justice.  Did  you  tell  this  last  wit- 
ness that  you  were  to  receive  f  10,  or  any  money,  from  me  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Whether  you  told  him,  or  said  a 
any  sum  from  me  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  tel]  him  any  si 
down  on  the  ten  cent  train  to  tell  a  boy  t 
Shepherd  asked  him  to  send  more  boys  t 

Jacob  Wiley— 
The  Chairman.    What  is  it,  Colonel  P 
this  boy. 

Mr.  Shephebd.    This  boy  was  confin 
evening,  the  same  evening  that  the  Con 
visit  the  school  and  conduct  the  invest 
detained  in  the  lodge  at  that  time  appi 
made  certain  statements  taken  as  evidc 
through  with  these  boys  they  returned  to 
in  tlie  lodge,  and  heard  the  statements  1 
to  have  him  make  those  statements. 
The  Chaibman.    What  statements  P 
Mr.  Shepherd.    If  it  was  proper,  I  w 
that  appeared  before  the  Committee  boas 
had  fooled  the  Committee,  and  that  they  1 
Mr.  Allen.    Which  boys  P 
Mr.  Shepherd.     Theodore  Johnson, 
Buchan. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  come  right  to  i 
on  this  point 

Mr.  Lowe.    Perhaps  it  would  be  propc 
boy,  so  as  to  know  which  we  can  believe 
The  Chairman.    Well,  sir,  we  have  g 
Mr.  Lowe.    We  can  get  Mr.  Shepherd 
The  Chairman.    This  boy  I  suppose 
may  ^e  better  or  worse,  for  all  we  know. 
Mr.  Davis.    Taken  out  of  the  lock-up, 
The  Chairman.    He  is  going  to  testif; 
lock-up,  when  we  were  there. 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Htde.)     How  long  have 
^      ^our  months  the  sixth  of  this  mont 
There  were  you  at  the  time  the  C< 
I  made  an  examination  P 
I  the  morning,  when  they  came. 
It  down  in  the  lodge. 
That  vere  you  in  the  lodge  for  P 
s  a  punishment 
That  for  P 

T.  Armitage  put  me  down  ther 
;ame  out  in  the  yard,  the  boys  t 
^ing  water  at  him  in  the  bath-tul 
0  you  were  put  in  the  lodge  as 
re  you  put  in  the  lodge  for  that  P 
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A.  They  did  not  pat  me  down  there  for  any  certain  time.  They  put 
me  down  there  until  they  made  me  promise. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  kept  there  P 

A.    Two  nights  and  one  day. 

Q.  Then,  you  were  in  the  lodge  at  the  time  the  Committee  visited  it, 
and  came  out  into  the  room  P 

A.    Only  one  man  came  in  with  Mr.  Shepherd. 

Mr.  Allbn.  Was  this  at  the  last  visit  of  the  Committee,  or  two  months 
agoP 

Mr.  Shephebd.    The  last  visit. 

The  Chaibmak.  Ask  the  boy  if  he  was  in  the  lodge  last  Wednesday, 
while  the  Committee  were  at  Westborough. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hyde.)  Were  you  in  the  lodge  last  Wednesday,  at  the 
time  the  Committee  visited  the  institution  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  went  down  there  about  six  o'clock,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  man  came  down  with  Mr.  Shepherd. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    The  Chairman  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htde.)  Tou  were  aware  that  some  of  the  boys  testified 
before  the  Committee  there  that  day  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  it  at  all  until  they  came  back  out  of  the 
entertainment. 

Q.    Wh^re  did  they  come  to  P 

A.    Down  to  the  lodge. 

Q.    Were  they  being  punished  in  the  lodge  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  these  were  the  boys  whom  you  supposed  had  testified  before 
the  Committee  P     They  told  you  they  had  P 

A.    They  told  me  they  had. 

Q.    What  did  they  say  P 

A.  They  told  me  what  the  Committee  asked  them  about  the  sweat- 
box,  how  they  were  punished,  and  what  they  gave  them  to  eat,  and 
things  like  that,  and  said  they  told  a  pack  of  lies. 

Q.    Can  you  'give  the  names  of  ariy  of  these  boys  P 

A.  Johnson  said  he  told  them  more  lies  than  he  did  truth,  and  McDer- 
mott  said  the  same.    They  were  talking  about  telling  the  most  lies. 

Q.  Did  you  think  they  were,  seriously  P  They  did  not  appear  to  be 
joking  P 

The  Chairman.    It  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Q.  Did  the  boys  say  whether  they  thought  their  testimony  would  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  punishments  P 

Mr.  Allen.  If  a  very  willing  witness,  brought  here  by.  the  superin- 
tendent, is  to  be  examined  by  counsel,  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  put 
words  into  his  mouth. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  let  me  ask  him,  I  think  I  can  get  all  there  is, 
and  satisfy  the  Committee.  The  boy  says  he  saw  me.  I  did  visit  the 
lodge  in  the  morning,  with  Colonel  Shepherd,  and  saw  the  boys.  I  sup- 
pose I  saw  this  one,  but  I  do  not  remember  him. 

(j.    (By  the  Chairman.)    You  say  you  were  in  there,  and  when  the 
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boys  came  down,  you  heard  the  boys  U 
Committee  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  just  told  what  the  boys  said 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  think  any  more  about  it  I 

A.  When  they  came  down,  they  said 
McDermott  were  whispering,  and  Mr. 
would  bit  bim  a  slap  in  the  face.  Johr 
the  whole  three,  for  they  would  pitch  in 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Davis.)    When  was  tha 

A.    That  is  what  he  said  the  boys  saic 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  did 
up-stairs,  while  they  were  there  ? 

A.  He  said  the  Committee  asked  hin 
they  got  to  eat  in  the  lodge,  and  he  sai 
sweat-box  smelt  strong  enough  to  kn< 
struck  him  with  his  fist. 

Q.    Did  he  say  that  he  told  us  lies  P 

A.    He  said  he  told  a  pack  of  lies. 

Q.    Were  the  boys  noisy  in  the  lodge 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  noisy  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

>Q.  Well,  could  you  remember  anyt 
they  testified  before  this  Committee  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  anything  I  tol 

A.  You  told  me  you  were  sorry  to  s 
if  I  was  going  to  behave  when  I  cans 
right  next  the  colored  boy. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    Was  it  stated  what  h< 

The  Chairman.  They  were  there  It 
put  in  the  lodge  at  night  for  some  n: 
they  had  testified,  were  returned  to  tt 
them  say  they  told  a  pack  of  lies  to  t 
stance  of  his  testimony. 

Q.  (  ^  Mr.  Hydb.)  When  did  yo 
versation  P 

A.    The  next  morning. 

Q.    At  what  time  P 

A.'  It  was  about  four  o^clock  the  nei 
on,  and  I  went  up  to  change  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  Did  you  voIud 
herd  P    Did  he  ask  you  about  it  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  told  him  about  it 

Q.    Did  he  ask  you  P 

A.    Yes,  sir;  he  asked  me  who  ma 
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heard  that  hollering,  and  I  told  him  I  did.    He  asked  me  what  else  they 
said,  and  I  told  hira  that    That  was  all  he  asked  me. 

Q.  You  are  always  a  good  boy  yourself  in  the  lodge  and  in  the  insti- 
tution P 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  been  in  there  for  other  punishments. 

Q.  How  many  punishments  have  you  received  during  the  last  four 
months  ? 

A.  Once  by  Mr.  Wheatley's  brother. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  inquire  about  it.    How  long  had  you  been  in  the 
institution  before  you  were  punished  P 

A.  Two  weeks. 

Q.  What  for  P 

A.  Being  noisy  in  school. 

Q.  How  was  you  punished  P 

A.  I  had  my  coat  and  vest  taken  off. 

Q.  What  else  P 

A.  I  was  whipped. 

Q.  What  with,  a  strap  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  a  trace. 

Q.  You  had  been  there  a  fortnight  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  blows  did  you  get  P 

A.  About  20. 

Q.  HardP 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Leave  marks  P 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  carry  the  marks  P 

A.  About  a  week. 

Q.  Who  punished  you  that  time  P 

A.  Mr.  Wheatley's  brother. 

Q.  What  was  it  for  P 

A.  Being  noisy  in  school. 

Q.  Well,  when  was  the  nei^t  time  you  were  punished  P 

A.  I  was  not  punished  again  until  I  was  put  in  the  sweat-box. 

Q.  Who  put  you  in  the  sweat-box  P 

A.  Mr.  Armitago,  the  overseer  of  the  shop. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  P 

A.  From  2  o'clock  to  half-past  6. 

Q.  How  did  you  feel  while  you  were  in  there  P 

A.  I  felt  sick. 

Q.  Did  you  vomit  P 

A.  No,  sjr. 

Q.  Were  you  confined  closely  P 

A.  I  could  not  move  my  hand,  except  like  that.    [A  little  distance.] 

Q.  You  could  not  get  it  up  P 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  any  effects  of  it  P 

A.  I  could  not  hardly  get  down-stairs. 
108 
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Q.    When  was  the  next  time  ? 
A.    When  I  was  down  in  the  lodge. 
Q.    Did  you  ever  tell  a  lie  in  the  institotion  P 
The  Chairman.    I  wonld  not  ask  him  that,  but  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  Davis.    I  suppose  they  all  lie. 

The  Chairman.    I  presume  so.    I  believe  it  is  all  understood. 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Davis.)    Have  you  ever  been  caught  in  a  lie  since  you 
have  been  in  the  institution  P 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  ever  tell  lies  P 
A.    I  have  told  one,  I  remember. 
Q.    How  long  ago  P 

A.    I  said  I  did  not  whisper,  and  Mr.  Shepherd  put  me  in  the  box. 
Q.    And  you  did  lie  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    You  say  you  were  whipped  by  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley  ^s  brother ;  is  he  an  officer  of  the  school  P 

A.    He  was  there  Christmas,  while  Mr.  Wheatiey  was  away  on  his 
vacation. 
Q.    How  long  was  he  there  P 
A.    About  a  week — five  or  six  days. 
Q.    Did  he  whip  other  boys  beside  you  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  is  not  there  now,  is  he  P 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  put  down  in  the  lodge  a  week  ago  last  Wednesday 
night  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  night  of  the  day  the  Committee  were  there  P 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  put  down  in  the  lodge  before  P 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  were  you  put  down  for  this  time  P 
A.    For  pushing  a  boy  in  the  line. 
Q.    Who  put  you  down  in  the  lodge  P 
A.    Mr.  Armitage. 

Q.    Boys  by  being  put  in  the  lodge  lose  their  grade,  do  they  not  P 
A.    Yes,  sir ;  they  go  down  in  grade. 

^hat  is  your  grade  P  • 

was  in  the  second,  and  now  I  am  in  the  foortii. 

[ow  long  were  you  kept  in  the  lodge  P 

was  down  there  two  nights  and  one  day — Thursday.  • 

ou  told  Mr.  Shepherd  about  this  in  the  office  next  day ;  did  you 

to  Dr.  Harvey,  or  anybody  else  connected  with  the  institution  P 

o,  sir. 

[as  Dr.  Harvey  asked  you  about  this  P 

o,  sir. 

t^ho  are  these  boys  that  told  you  they  had  stated  to  the  Committee 

IS  not  true  P 
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A.    Theodore  Johnson,  William  Bnchan,  and  John  McDermott. 

Q.    Were  yon  in  the  same  apartment  with  them  when  they  told  you  P 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I,  Johnson  and  Buohan  were  in  the  first,  and  McDermott 
was  in  the  second. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allen.)    Three  of  you  in  one  room  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sakborn.  Dr.  Harvey^s  name  has  been  mentioned.  I  do  not  see 
him  here ;  I  wish  to  examine  him. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  was  here,  I  should  not  object  to  your  haying 
'  that  privilege. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Have  you  seen  boys  there  bearing  black  and 
blue  marks  where  they  have  been  flogged  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    On  a  good  many  P 

A.    I  have  seen  them  on  myself  and  on  three  other  boys. 

John  M,  Clark— 5t£wr». 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  have  no  particular  questions  to  ask  you, 
but  you  have  been  sheriff  now  for  how  many  years  P 

A.    Something  more  than  23  years. 

Q.  Of  course  you  have  had  a  large  experience  in  the  management  of 
the  criminal  classes  P 

A.    I  have  had  a  great  many  pass  through  my  hands. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Ajxen.)    How  many  P 

A.    One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  is  your  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
ages  at  which  criminals  are  the  most  difficult  to  take  care  of  P 

A.    Between  15  and  22. 

Q.  In  what  respects  do  you  consider  them  at  these  ages  more  difficult 
to  manage  than  older  prisoners  P 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  any  reason,  except  that  which  has 
come  to  my  mind  during  my  experience  with  them.  They  begin  to 
arrive  at  manhood,  have  a  spirit  of  independence  and  restlessness,  and 
with  the  vicious  there  is  a  spirit  of  defiance  in  those  who  have  not  yet 
learned  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  do  wrong.  They  think  they  know  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  find  they  do  at  any  other  period  of  their  lives.  I 
think  it  is  the  experience  of  all  of  us,  that  from  15  to  22  we  think  we 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  we  ever  do  afterwards. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  criminals  of  that  class  are  less  ready  to  yield  to 
persuasion  and  influence  tlian  when  they  are  older  than  that,  than  those 
of  malurer  age  P 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  should  say  that  I  think  they  are  inclined  to  be 
persuaded ;  I  think  they  are  to  be  managed.  I  do  not  know  as  I  am  fitted 
to  do  it,  but  I  think  it  requires  peculiar  persons  to  manage  them.  They 
are  persons  who  are  held  under  restraint ;  they  are  prisoners. 

Q.  Give  us  your  idea  of  the  management  of  criminals,  taking  them 
from  15  to  20  P 

A.  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  speech,  and  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin. 
I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  you  want  of  me.    I  have  really  no 
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personal  knowledge  of  the  Westborough  Reform  School,  and  it  is  many 
years  since  I  was  there.  My  experience  has  been  in  the  handling  of 
criminals  and  persons  held  under  restraint. 

Q.  Well,  1  will  put  it  in  this  form :  The  Westborough  Reform  School 
is  composed  of  boys  from  12  to  21  years  of  age.  It  is  claimed  that  they 
are  a  difficult  class  to  manage,  and  that  those  above  17  years  of  age  are 
especially  difficult.  Means  of  discipline  are  used,  in  that  institution, 
di£ferent  from  what  are  used  in  your  jail,  or  state  prison,  or  any  other 
penal  institution.  This  Committee,  of  course,  wish  to  arrive  at  some 
facts  with  reference  to  whether  or  not  those  means  of  discipline  are  really 
necessary  in  that  institution  P 

A.  The  very  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  separate  the  classes.  It  never 
can  be  managed,  in  my  opinion,  except  by  resorting  to  discipline  that  I 
would  not  resort  to,  by  keeping  boys,  qr  allowing  boys  of  17  or  18  to 
control  the  minds  of  boys  10,  11, 12,  13,  and  14  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  we  want  you  to  go  on  and  tell  us 
about. 

Witness.  I  know  there  are  some  boys  there  who  ought  not  to  be 
there.  They  are  no  such  boys  as  this  boy  [Wiley].  I  do  not  know  about 
these  other  boys,  but  I  have  got  an  idea  of  that  boy,  that  he  will  get  out 
of  the  rut,  and  will  not  be  a  bad  man.  That  boy  does  not  belong  to  the 
criminal  class,  although  he  ma/  have  done  something  wrong  that  sent 
him  to  the  ReTbrm  School.  I  think  anybody  talking  with  that  boy  a  little 
while  would  see  that  he  has  some  ideas.  But  there  is  a  class  of  boys, 
sent  to  Westborough  from  the  school  ship,  who  ought  to  be  in  the  state 
prison  or  with  Captain  Berry — that  is  a  good  institution  to  send  them  to, 
where  they  can  be  managed  and  disciplined  without  fiogging.  But  I  do 
not  see  how  the  institution  at  Westborough  can  be  managed  if  they  are 
to  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  younger  boys.  If  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
say  it,  1  should  not  want  to  be  superintendent,  and  I  would  not  be  if  you 
would  give  me  the  institution.  I  would  not  be  superintendent  of  it 
unless  I  was  allowed  to  entirely  separate  this  class ;  there  should  l>e  an 
entire  separation  between  the  two  classes ;  there  should  be  no  contact 
between  the  two  classes. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  are  to  go  there,  the  question  is, 
that  at  the  house  of  correction  at  South  Boston,  or 
Charlestown,  or  Suffolk  jail,  in  your  judgment,  wo 
together,  as  they  are  at  the  Westborough  institutio 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  control  them.  I  don't  thi 
Solitary  imprisonment,  broad  and  water  makes  t 
belly  hungry.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  have  ne\ 
never  knew  a  person  to  suffer  mentally  or  bodily  i 
one  in  twetity  serves  the  time  for  which  he  is 
imprisonment,  because  they  have  the  option  to  r 
when  the  officer  gives  them  the  option  they  have 
they  have  had  enough  of  it,  and  that  they  are  sorry,  i 
no  longer,  and  they  go  out.  It  may  be  possible  thai 
know  how  large  a  number,  but  it  is  very  seldom  a  ] 
at  the  present  time. 
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Q.  '  At  the  Westborough  institution,  what  they  term  tboir  lodges  is  a 
series  of  cells,  four  or  five  adjoining  each  other,  and  opening  right  into  the 
same  room ;  do  you  call  that  solitary  P 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  boys  can  communicate,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  bravado 
that  exists  in  the  boys.  If  they  can  say  to  each  other,  "  Don't  give  up !" 
*'  Let's  stand  it !  ^  there  will  be  that  spirit  of  resistance  and  rebellion  that 
leads  them  on.  But  if  you  take  either  »of  these  boys  to  the  solitary,  he 
will  see  that  he  is  taken  alone  and  fed  one,  two  or  three  days  on  bread  and 
water,  where  he  cannot  be  communicated  with,  he  would  have  to  give 
up.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  made  of,  but  I  know  from  my  expe- 
rience, and  I  think  Captain  Beriy  will  tell  you  the  same,  that  ho  never 
knew  a  person  who  would  not  give  up  on  solit^iry  imprisonment,  and  my 
solitary  imprisonment  is  not  a  dark  cell,  but  simply  a  solitary  cell.  Their 
back  aches,  their  arms  get  tired,  the  belly  gets  hungi7 ;  they  do  not  starve 
to  death,  but  they  get  enough  of  this  punishment,  and  they  feel  it,  but  it 
does  not  affect  their  moral  sense. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  were  without  the  means  of  solitary  confinement,  and 
still  must  have  some  discipline,  what  do  you  think  you  would  do? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  do.  I  should  do  something  pretty 
quick,  but  I  do  not  know  what. 

Q.    Well,  at  some  rate,  you  would  hav^  discipline  ? 

A.  I  would,  or  I  would  withdraw  myself  from  it ;  or  I  would  say  I 
was  not  equal  to  it.    I  would  not  be  afraid  to  do  that. 

Q.  Well,  they  have  got  the  boyiB  there  of  these  ages ;  they  have  not  got 
the  solitary  cells  which  you  can  use  in  the  manner  you  describe.  You 
say  discipline  must  be  maintained,  and  you  do  not  know  what  you  would 
do.    Then,  the  next  thing  is.  Would  you  flog  them? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  would  you  do  P 

A.  Separate  them ;  send  them  away  somewhere  else.  I  think  that  is 
the  first  thing  this  Committee  have  got  to  do.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
separate  these  boys,  and  send  a  certain  class  away  from  the  institution. 
You  never  can  make  a  Reform  School  with  a  certain  class  of  boys  that 
are  there, — of  this  uncertain,  uneasy,  uncomfortable  age,  when  they  think 
they  know  more  than  their  superiors,  and  will  not  obey  and  do  what  is 
best  for  them  to  do,  appreciate  their  position  and  get  out  of  the  circum- 
stances they  are  in. 

Q.  That  fact  is  acknowledged,  and  the  trustees  have  referred  to  it  in 
their  reports  for  a  good  many  years.  Now,  the  question  is,  What  would 
you  do  under  the  circumstances  I  have  spoken  of:  having  these  boys 
under  your  charge,  and  not  having  the  means  of  separating  them,  and 
still  having  to  maintain  discipline  ? 

A.  I  still  say  I  would  separate  them.  I  would  not  say  I  could  not ; 
I  could  separate  them. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Allen.)    You  would  make  a  way  ? 

A.  I  would  make  a  way.  I  think  I  told  Col.  Shepherd — I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  a  great  deal — I  think  the  mistake  he  has 
made  is,  that  he  is  not  superintendent  of  the  institution.  He  has  allowed, 
or  the  rules  of  the  institution  have  allowed,  any  officers  to  assume  re- 
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sponsibilities  they  have  no  business  to  have  been  pennittcd  to  assume. 
That  is,  I  would  not  have  any  officer  perform  any  act  that  I  was  directly 
responsible  for,  except  by  my  order.  There  might  be  cases  of  emergency 
by  which  I  should  be  obliged  to  indorse  the  action  of  an  officer.  I  do  not 
believe  in  flogging  the  boys.  I  think  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
flogging  boys.    I  recollect  being  flogged  once  myself— 

Q.    What  was  the  effect  P 

A.  I  was  never  flogged  again.  I  remember  telling  my  revered  and 
honored  parent,  if  he  ever  struck  me  again,  I  would  leave  him,  and  he  did 
not  strike  me.  We  left  each  other,  and  lived  happy  afterward ;  that  is, 
we  reasoned  together.  It  was  all  right,  and  I  guess  I  deserved  all  I  got, 
hut  it  seemed  to  me  it  did  not  have  the  effect  he  thought  it  would,  how- 
ever, and  he  was  satisfied  with  it 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Prescott.)     How  old  were  you  P 

A.  Fifteen.  I  recollect  it  very  distinctly,  because  at  that  time  I  ar- 
rived at  the  place  where  father  and  son  understood  each  other. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Then  the  only  advice  or  suggestion  you 
would  make  to  this  Committee,  is  for  us  to  provide  some  way  to  separate 
these  classes  there  P 

A.  Yes,  I  think  it  can  be  done.  If  by  their  being  there  they  cannot 
be  released,  I  do  not  know  why  -it  should  not  be  done  by  an  ex  post  fado 
law.  Ton  can  find  a  way  in  which  they  can  be  separated.  I  think  that 
is  usually  to  be  left  with  the  discretion  of  the  officer.  If  the  officer  is  a 
proper  man  to  manage  his  institution,  it  is  better  it  should  be  left  to  his 
discretion.  Id  other  words,  I  mean  the  more  direct  responsibility  you 
throw  upon  an  officer,  and  the  more  authority  you  give  him,  holding  him 
up  to  a  strict  responsibility,  the  better  officer  you  will  have,  the  better 
discipline,  the  better  management,  and  the  more  reform. 

Q.  You  know,  of  course,  that  at  Westborough  they  have  just  com- 
pleted a  building  in  which  they  expect  to  be  able  to  make  this  separa- 
tion? 

A.  I  should  have  hoped,  as  a  citiz< 
of  this  institution  would  have  been  al 
of  this  thing  without  this  public  exhil 
all  prisoners,  whether  in  reform  sch 
ment  I  have  formed  from  years^  expe 
powers  given  to  me  during  the  last  2{ 
ful  responsibility.  Probably  no  office 
so  strict  an  account  as  a  sheriff.  I  ai 
act  of  mv  deputies.  I  must  pay  my  ( 
besides  giving  a  bond  to  a  very  heavy 
the  court  I  must  then  fulfil  every  ob 
an  officer ;  and  if  I  do  not,  the  goveri 
For  certain  other  abuses  of  my  office 
sent  to  prison ;  and  for  malfeasance  o 
can  complain  of  me,  or  of  the  sherifi 

irily  remove  the  sheriff  from  office. 

hink  it  has  made  the  kind  of  mei 

It  the  more  direct  authority  you  gi^ 
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form  his  duty,  while  yon  hold  him  up  to  a  perfect  and  fearful  responsi- 
bility, you  will  find  that  you  have  better  officers.  We  are  all  ready  to 
assume  duties  in  those  positions  that  are  more  or  less  honorable  or  give 
us  public  notoriety ;  but  very  few  are  ready  to  give  them  up  after  having 
served  23  years.  The  more  responsibility  you  give  your  officer,  and  the 
more  strictly  you  hold  him  to  a  personal  responsibility  and  performance 
of  his  duty,  the  better  officer  you  will  get,  and  the  least  trouble.  On  a 
fair  examination,  that  is  the  result  of  my  experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  You  have  had  in  your  time  a  great  many 
vicions  young  men  as  prisoners  P 

A.  All  this  kind  of  prisoners  go  through  the  jail ;  we  have  them  com- 
ing and  going,  20  or  30  a  day. 

Q.  Tou  have  had  prisoners  committed  for  deadly  assaults  and  murder, 
awaiting  trial.    Have  you  had  any  assaults  on  your  officers  P 

A,    Never. 

Q.  From  what  experience  you  have  had,  and  from  your  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  what  should  you  think  would  be  the  natural  result  of 
frequent  and  severe  floggings  upon  boys  on  their  bare  persons,  the  boys 
being  from  16  to  20  years  of  age  P 

A.    I  do  not  want  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Allek.)    Give  your  judgment  P 

A.  I  have  got  a  judgment  in  regard  to  that,  but  I  do  not  want  to  give 
it  here. 

Mr.  Allek.    I  think  we  are  entitled  to  your  best  judgment. 

Mr.  Prescott.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  young 
men,  and  know  their  need. 

Mr.  Allen.    Lict  us  have  an  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Prescott 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  should  like  to  get  your  opinion  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Clark.    I  should  not  resort  to  it,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Prescott.)  Well,  if  it  was  resorted  to  frequently  and 
severely,  what  should  you  think  would  be  the  result  P  What  would  be 
the  state  of  things  in  that  institution  P 

A.  I  could  not  manage  it  so ;  I  would  not  manage  the  institution  in 
tliat  way. 

Q.  Would  you  suppose  there  would  be  turbulence,  riot  and  disorder 
continually  P 

A.    I  should  be  afraid  to  manage  the  institution  in  that  way. 

Q.    Would  you  not  think  it  would  make  a  bad  matter  worse  P 

A.  I  should  be  afraid  to  manage  the  institution  that  way ;  I  should 
not  resort  to  it  myself;  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  best  way  to  manage  young 
men.  There  is  no  harder  class  to  manage  than  young  men  or  boys  from 
15  to  22— you  may  ask  any  of  these  boys  about  it — and  yet  I  believe  they 
are  all  susceptible  of  management.  I  do  not  want  to  boast,  but  I  want 
to  say  that  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  them ;  I  have  always  got 
along  with  them.  Take  it  at  the  jail,  the  discipline  is  veiy  simple  and  is 
not  severe,  and  sometimes  we  wink  at  some  things  when  we  can.  We 
do  not  want  to  keep  supplying  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  so  we  wait  a  little 
'while,  and  some  time  afterward  we  tell  them  in  a  pleasant  way  of  their 
misdemeanor.     We  have  a  gang  of  men  cleaning  thisjnorning;  it  is 
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about  three  hours'  work  for  them ;  they  are  under  an  officer,  and  they 
begin  by  passing  down  on  the  outside  of.  the  walls  and  all  the  iron-work 
of  the  pnson,  and  then  they  get  on  their  knees  and  with  tlieir  hands 
wash  all  the  iron  corridors.  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  there  is  a 
tremendous  lot  of  them.  We  do  this  washing  every  day  to  keep  the 
prison  white  and  clean.  They  do  it  cheerfully,  do  not  find  any  fault,  and 
do  not  get  up  a  mutiny.  The  officer  has  no  ti'ouble  in  getting  along  with 
tliem,  but  has  simply  to  let  the  boys  understand  that  there  is  a  certain 
discipline  there.  They  are  told  what  they  are  to  do,  and  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  do  it  they  are  put  into  that  position.  They  are  told  what  privileges 
they  can  have. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  that  frequent  severe  corporal  punishment 
upon  young  men  from  16  to  20  years  of  age  would  naturally  arouse  their 
most  violent  passions  P 

A.    I  think  it  would. 

Q,    Do  you  think  it  would  brutalize  and  harden  them? 

A.    I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  also  have  some  such  tendency  upon  the 
officers,  or  those  who  frequently  inflicted  these  punishments? 

A.  I  have  never  practised  it,  and  so  ] 
would  never  allow  an  officer  to  strike  or 
not  think  any  person  should  be  punishes 
comes  a  sort  of  a  duel.  If  a  boy  is  to  be 
in  the  presence  of  some  responsible  office 

Q.  If  the  officers  of  the  Reform  Scho 
corporal  punishment,  would  you  not  s 
reforming  power  to  some  extent? 

A.  That  is  a  theoretical  question,  anc 
because  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  presumpti 
opinion  on  that  jus-  as  well  as  I ;  my  tl 
knowledge  in  that  respect 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allen.)  Of  the  100,0( 
charge,  probably  20,000  were  under  20  ? 

A.    Twenty  thousand.    Mercy !  they  i 

Q.    They  are  largely  young  ? 

A.    They  are  young. 

Q.  Of  the  70,000  under  your  charge, 
age,  has  one  of  them  ever  been  struck  a 

A.    Never. 

Q,  Has  one  of  them  ever  been  put  in 
anything  similar  to  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  a  sweat-bo: 
has  been  resorted  to  under  my  administi 
separate  cell,  where  a  person  could  not 
sons,  being  fed  on  bread  and  water ;  let 
tions.  Wherever  this  punishment  has  b( 
were  sorry  they  broke  the  rules,  and  wei 
rooms. 
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Q.  Tho  duration  of  thoir  punishment  in  the  solitary  cell  depended  en- 
tirely upon  themselves  ? 

A.  Entirely  upon  themselves.  A  man  might  be  sentenced  24,  48  or 
86  hours,  or  three  days,  which  is  the  longest;  if  it  was  his  desire  he  could 
cease  at  the  end  of  12  hours.  The  solitary  cell  is  a  solitary  cell.  But 
tho  imprisonment  in  these  phices,  where  tiiree  or  four  or  more  boys  are 
placed  in  one  room,  and  wliere  they  can  communicate  with  each  other, 
talking  or  hollering,  just  as  they  please,  there  is  no  punishment  in  that, 
by  which  yon  can  make  a  boy  give  up ;  they  must  bo  separated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Davis.)  You  do  not  mean  that  a  solitary  cell  should  nec- 
essarily be  dark  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  people  differ ;  I  never  put  them  in  a  dark  cell. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Allex.)  I  desire  to  ask  your  opinion  of  a  reform  or 
penal  instituiion,  where  there  are  18  men  and  10  women,  who  have  the 
right  to  punish  ad  Ubilum,  without  recourse  to  the  superintendent  or  pre- 
siding officer.  What  would  you  say  with  reference  to  such  an  institution, 
without  naming  any  in  particular  ? 

A.    I  should  not  wimt  to  be  in  it. 

Q.    Do  you  think  discipline  could  be  maintained  P 

A.  I  think  that  is  a  theoretical  question,  and  it  would  be  rather  pre- 
sumptuous for  me  to  answer. 

Q.  I  want  the  judgment  of  a  man  that  has  had  the  care  of  100,000 
criminals  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  any  prison-keeper  should  allow  a  prisoner  to  be 
punished  by  any  underoffieer,  except  undei'  his  direct  orders,  it  being 
reported  to  him,  either  by  him  directly,  by  his  order  directly,  or  by  the 
order  of  the  person  whom  he  puts  in  charge ;  that  is,  if  he  is  called  upon 
to  obey  an  order,  it  is  done  by  his  deputy,  he  himself  having  given  the 
direction  to  his  deputy,  assumes  the  direct  charge  and  responsibility  of  it; 
in  other  words,  the  head  officer  should  be  responsible  fur  everything  that 
is  done.  If  a  man  in  the  prison  strikes  a  prisoner,  or  an  officer  in  the 
Reform  School  strikes  a  boy,  the  superintendent  should  be  personally 
responsible  for  the  act,  and  he  should  say  so.  If  an  officer  has  done 
wrong,  he  should  simply  say, "  I  am  responsible  for  this.  You  have  done 
wrong ;  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  foolish,  or  that  you  have  broken  my 
rules,  but  you  must  go."  I  do  not  see  any  other  way,  except  to  dismiss 
the  officer  who  would  not  observe  the  order  of  the  superintendent  or  the 
head  of  the  institution. 

Q.  Then,  you  would  have  tho  head  of  the  institution  know  all  that  was 
done  upon  any  occasion  P 

A.    I  have  said  that  distinctly. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  whether,  in  your  judgment,  in  any  penal  institu- 
tion, or  in  any  public  institution,  the  power  of  administering  corporal 
punishment  without  limit  is  not  a  dangerous  one  if  placed  in  any  hands  P 

A.    I  never  would  allow  it  to  be  done  under  any  circumstiinces. 

Q.  And  whetlier,  in  your  judgment,  if,  under  any  circumstances,  officers 
are  not  likely  to  carry  it  to  an  unlimited  degree  P 

A.  That  is  one  of  those  tixeoretical  questions  which  nobody  can  answer. 
104 
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I  do  not  coro  to  gire  my  opinion  on  each  1 
flogging. 

Q.  If  corporal  pnnishmcnt  was  to  be  admi 
20  years  of  ago,  what  would  you  think  of  th 
jacket  and  trousers,  pulling  his  shirt  up  aroui 
his  entire  person  in  a  state  of  nakedness,  anc 
his  back  ?    What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

A.  I  would  not  do  it ;  it  is  not  the  thing  to 
done. 

Q.  But  if  it  were  done,  what  would  be  it 
criminal,  or  bad  young  man,  of  18  or  20  year 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  I  never  resoi 
dare  to  resort  to  it.  I  have  had  a  great  d 
management  of  prisons,  but  it  is  almost  impc 
late  day,  how  it  is  I  managed  them  so  well, 
1  am  not  afraid  of  my  record  with  prisoners ; 
and  I  should  be  afraid  of  my  life,  if  I  should  c 
20  years  of  age,  with  straps  or  sticks.  1  do  n 
tlie  state  prison  or  house  of  correction,  whei 
these  workshops,  that  the  men  who  are  charge 
are  creditable  to  Massachusetts,  considering  tl 
pay  they  get.  I  think  it  is  greatly  for  the  hon 
have  so  many  good  oi&cors. 

M.  B.  B.  BerbySw 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Pkescott.)    What  is  your  na 
A.    M.  B.B.  Bon7. 
Q.    AVhat  |)osition  do  yon  now  hold  ? 
A.    Master  of  the  house  of  correction  in  So 
Q.    How  long  have  you  been  connected  wi 
A.    Eight  years.    I  went  there  ten  years  a, 
I  was  at  tlie  state  prison. 
Q.    How  many  years  have  you  been  mastei 
A.    A  little  over  two  years. 
Q.    AVhat  number  of  pnsoners  have  you  ? 
A.    Six  hundred  and  nine. 
Q.    What  is  the  average  age  of  prisoners  ? 
A.    Twenty-seven  yeai*s. 
Q.    Uow  many  have  you  under  the  age  of  ! 
A.    One  hundred  and  fifty. 
Q.    Have  you  some  very  vicious  prisoners,  < 
to  the  state  piison  P 

I,  sir. 

at  is  your  mode  of  discipline  ? 

itary  confinement.    For  light  offene 

^t. 

the  average,  how  many  persons  do ; 

kve  had  two  a  day  for  eleven  montlu 
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Q.  Do  yoa  allow  sabordlnate  officers,  overseers  of  shops,  etc.,  to  pnt 
men  in  solitary  confiaement  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  is  your  role  P 

A.  They  report  them  to  my  deputy,  or  to  me.  If  we  see  fit  to  punish 
them,  we  do  so. 

Q.    All  offences  are  reported  to  you,  as  head  of  the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  do  you  confine  these  men  in  solitary  P 

A.  Well,  I  have  kept  them  there  ten  days,  but  very  seldom.  We  gen- 
erally keep  them  in  three  days,  and  sometimes  six.  Once  in  a  while,  we 
get  one  we  have  to  keep  in  nine  or  ten  days.  They  will  give  up  before 
the  ten  days  comes  around,  and  even  before  six. 

Q.    Have  you  known  any  ill-effects  from  confinement  in  solitary  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  resort  to  any  other  modes  of  punishment  P 

A.    No,  sir.    Sometimes  I  handcuff  them  when  they  make  a  noise. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  noise  P 

A.    Hollering  or  talking,  or  sometimes  singing. 

Q.    You  have  never  had  to  resort  to  the  gag  to  keep  them  quiet  P 

A.    I  have  not  since  I  have  been  master. 

Q.  From  your  experience  there,  as  the  head  of  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, do  you  think  the  modes  of  punishment  which  you  inflict,  and  which 
are  allowed,  are  sufficient  to  maintain  go^d  discipline  in  the  institution  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  report  all  your  cases  of  punishment  regularly  to  the  board 
of  trustees  P 

A.    I  do,  every  morning. 

Q.  From  your  experience  with  the  inmates — I  believe  you  say  you 
have  now  about  150  under  20  years  of  age-— do  you  think  the  infliction  oC 
severe  corporal  punishment  upon  these  young  men  would  have  a  bad 
influence,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  discipline  and  quiet  of  the  institution  P 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    Have  you  had,  under  your  discipline,  many  assaults  upon  officers  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  very  few. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  young  men  from  17  to  20  can  be  restrained 
otherwise  than  by  submitting  them  to  corporal  punishment  P 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  should  not  do  it. 

Q.  Should  you  consider  the  effects  of  frequent  severe  corporal  punish- 
ment upon  your  prisoners  bad  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  think  there  would  be  a  riot.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do ;  at 
least,  I  should  not  feel  safe  to  be  master  of  it. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  would  arouse  the  worst  passions  of  a  man  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aixek.)  If  corporal  punishment  was  to  be  administered, 
what  should  you  say  to  sti'ipping  the  prisoner  of  his  pants  and  coat  and 
striking  him  on  the  naked  person  P 

A.    I  do  not  know  as  I  could  execute  it. 
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Q.    What  effect,  in  your  jadgmont,  would  that  have  upon  the  avorage 
criminal  or  bad  young  man  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect. 

Q,     (By  Mr.  Davis.)     Would  you  put  it  all  in  together  ? 

A.    I  think  it  would  have  t^  bad  effect. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Hyde.)    Is  the  soliu^ry  confinement  you  spoke  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  spoken  of  by  Sheriff  Clark  P 

A.    I  think  not;  my  cells  are  dark,  or  mostly  dark.    They  are  venti- 
lated on  the  outside  and  inside. 

Q.    Can  prisoners  communicate  with  ea  " 

A.  They  can,  by  talking,  hear  one  anoti 
to  speak  pretty  loud,  and  are  heard  by  the 

Nahum  Leonard,  Jr 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Htde.)  You  are  keepe: 
Bridgewater  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  the  Committe 
boys  you  have  received,  their  character,  an 
used  in  treating  them,  and  what  has  been  t 

A.  We  have  had,  I  think,  16  in  all  ol 
them  came  in  a  year  ago  or  a  little  more, 
came  in  1873,  and  some  more  in  1874.  1 
was  that  they  were  hard  boys.  They  hav 
have  only  three  of  the  16  there;  and  all  e: 
from  tlie  institution  It  is  a  wooden  conce 
the  last  eight  that  came  there,  we  still  eons 
behavior  we  regard  as  protty  fair,  espcciall 
It  is  a  rare  thing  that  they  get  punished, 
^imes,  made  attempts  to  escape,  and  were  c 
one  cause  of  their  punishment.  In  the  < 
remember  that  he  had  to  be  punished  ;  it 
he  was  punished  for  it.  There  are  some  t 
Of  these  eight  I  speak  of  first,  McGee  am 
tell  about  them  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Leonard.  They  were  transferred 
put  in  what  we  call  the  lodge— the  only  tl 
cell  built  of  brick  perhaps  8  or  10  feet  lon^ 
that  cell  we  had  two  or  tMree  wooden  ce 
there  for  safe-keeping.  I  was  told  by  the 
charities  that  they  were  bad  boys,  and  wou 
were  kept  in  some  close  place.  These  two 
the  action  of  the  inspectors ;  but  while  the 
the  same  as  all  the  other  inmates  of  the  h 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  officer  was  goi 
during  the  day  broken  out  of  these  wooden 
cer  as  he  was  carrying  in  their  supper  to  t 
with  the  window  weight,  for  we  found  it  oi 
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koooked  the  olBoer  down  senseless,  and  managed  to  get  away  and  escape. 
We  have  had  no  attacks  from  any  of  the  other  boys  that  were  sent  there 
from  Westboroogh.  As  I  say,  they  have  been  well  behaved,  but  have  got 
away  the  first  chance  they  found,  and  the  chances  of  escape  are  numer- 
ous. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  you  did  with  the  boys  there  P  Were 
they  put  to  work,  most  of  them  P 

A.    Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  punishment  you  inflicted  when  th^ 
transgressed  the  rules  P 

A.    Put  them  in  the  lock-up  and  fed  them  on  bread  and  water. 

Q.    Was  this  lock-up  well  lighted  P 

A.    Well,  it  had  one  large  window. 

Q.    Was  it  light  enoygh  ho  they  could  see  to  read  P 

A.    They  could  see  to  read,  but  it  was  not  quite  light  enough. 
■  Q.    Could  they  move  in  their  cells  very  well  P 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    There  was  no  flogging  administered  P 

A.    No,  sir ;  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  those  last  boys  that  were  transferred  from  the 
Reform  School.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  their  names  or  not. 
What  became  of  Fred  SturtevantP 

A.  He  ran  away.  We  caught  him  down  in  Salem  or  Lynn  I  think, 
and  brought  him  back,  He  escaped  a  second  time,  and  since  then  I  have 
not  heard  of  him. 

Q.    AVas  he  punished  P 

A.  He  was  punished  for  escaping.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  pun- 
ished him  except  for  thatP 

Q.    Then  there  was  Martin  and  McGree,  whom  you  have  spoken  about  P 

A.  They  were  caught  afterwards,  and  McGee  was  given  a  sentence  to 
the  house  of  correction  for  18  months. 

Q.    Joseph  Watson  P 

A.    Watson  escaped  when  he  was  at  work  in  the  fleld. 

Q.    James  Nelson  was  there.    State  his  case  P 

A.  He  has  been  well  behaved.  I  think  he  did  have  a  fight  once,  and 
was  punished.    I  believe  he  has  not  been  punished  since. 

Q.    James  McFeeley  P 

A.    McFeeley  ran  away. 

Q.    John  J.  Fugh  ? 

A.  Fugh  is  there  now.  He  attempted  to  escape  by  going  up  the  fire- 
escapes,  and  was  caught,  punished,  and  locked  up. 

Q.    George  Comer  ? 

A.  He  escaped  from  the  workshop.  He  was  doing  something  inside, 
I  think,  when  he  was  at  work  in  the  shoe-shop,  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  man  who  bad  him  in  charge. 

Q.    Edward  Turner  and  Cahoon  P 

A.  These  two  escaped  together  two  or  three  months  ago.  Turner 
was  brought  back  under  the  name  of  John  Sullivan,  on  a  three  or  four 
months*  sentence,  and  he  escaped  again. 
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Q.  Then,  all  these  boys  receiring  mild  treatment  were  attempting  to 
escape,  or  committing  some  crime.  In  your  opinion,  did  the  good  effect 
produced  upon  these  boys  justify  the  treatment  they  receired  P  Do  yoa 
think  that  your  institution  is  not  the  sort  of  place  for  these  boys  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  secure  enough.  We  did  not  usually  hare  more 
than  three,  four,  or  six  of  them  at  a  time.  They  were  inclined  to  go 
together  and  **  chum,"  as  they  call  it.  They  were  talking  of  escaping,  so 
we  separated  them.  We  usually  allow  two  of  them  to  sleep  in  the  same 
room  together. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  a  larger  number  there,  they  would  have  been 
watched  closer  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  do  you  or  do  you  not  reg^ard  them  as  a  difficolt 
class  to  handle,  since  you  have  been  there  P  » 

A.    I  regard  it  as  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  them. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Prescott.)    What  mode  of  discipline  did  yon  resort  to  ? 

A.    The  lock-up. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  punish  them  with  a  strap  on  the  person  P 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  judicious  mode  of  punishment  for  boys 
from  16  to  20  years  of  age— corporal  punishment  by  seyere  blows  upon 
the  naked  person  with  a  strap  P 

A.    Well,  Mr.  Prescott,  my  class  of  people  are  a  good  deal  older. 

Q.    Do  you  frequently  visit  the  Westborough  Reform  School  P 

A.  I  have  been  there  twice  in  my  life,  but  not  since  Col.  Shepherd 
has  been  there. 

Mr.  Prescott.    I  have  no  further  questions. 

Adjourned. 
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Record  of  Cobpobal  PuinsHMENT  ikfuoted  bt  Fbancis  Hincklet. 
From  January  1  to  January  31,  1876. 


< 

•s  1 1  i 

€€ 

Datb. 

NAME. 

1 

i 

1 

1  -a  a  1 

Ife 

1 

I 

j 

aa  the  ol 
or  persoi 
you, or  w 
of  It  deri 
boys? 

«  g  o 

^11 

Sz: 

>A 

A 

1 

^ 

^ 

Jan.    7, 

Steven  J.  Cook,* 

10 

Severe, 

Strap, 

Yea,     . 

Personally  known, 

Good. 

7, 

Plynn.i     . 
Wettwater.s     . 

10 

« 

10. 

12 

«* 

•« 

II               II 

u, 

Dugan,*    . 

12 

II 

*i 

II               II 

28, 

Scanlon,* . 

20 

*• 

*• 

II               II 

26. 

Pett€a.»     . 

10 

" 

II 

II               II 

Qfftenc^  and  Bemarkt. 


>  Impudent  and  defiant;  talking  aloud  In  school. 

*  Impudent  and  defiant;  talking  aloud  in  school,  and  drnmoiklng  on  his 

aesk  loudlv. 

*  Burned  his  snoes  until  they  were  worthless. 

«  Sticking  his  pen-knife  into  Pcttes,  and  disorderly  behavior  in  schooL 
s  Impudence  in  school,  and  resisting  teacher  in  her  punishment. 


From  February  1  to  March  1, 1876. 


►.    8, 

Martin,!    . 

12 

Severe. 

Strap, 

1ft, 

Martin,»    .        .        . 

12 

II 

IftI 

Melvin,*    . 

6 

II 

«» 

16. 

Bichardson,*    . 

12 

" 

II 

Yes. 


Personally  known. 


Good. 


Offtne*  and  Btmarkt.  \  *  Whispering  in  chapel, 
<  s  Impudence  in  school. 


Whispering  in  chapel ;  impudent  deportment. 


From  February  29  to  March  31, 1876. 


ICar.   1, 

1, 

1ft. 

16, 
20. 


James  lialonev.^ 
Ira  F.  Martln.f 
Steven  J.  Cook,* 
John  Williams,* 
Leonard  F.  Dyer,* 


Severe, 


Strap, 


Yes, 


Personally  known. 


Oood. 


0ff(mc4  and  Bemarkt. 


1  Whispering  in  chapel,  with  various  other  offences. 

*  Befusing  to  obey  teacher. 

*  Insolent  behavior  in  school. 

*  Leaving  his  work  and  going  to  play. 


From  April  1  to  May  1, 1876. 


Apr.  24, 
24, 
80, 


Steven  J.  Cook.^ 
Ceo.  E.  Bichardson,! 
John  Dugan,'  . 


Severe, 


Strap, 


Yes, 


Personally  known, 
II  11 

Admitted. 


Good. 


^^     ^ ^  »..«.«»i..  J  *  Taking  garden  roller  and  trundling  It  about  the  field. 

Ofmee  and  semartu.  j ,  indolence  to  teaoher,  striking  another  boy,  having  tol 


tobaooo. 


105 
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From  May  1  to  May  81,  1876. 


Date. 


FAME. 


•S5S 

*•  **  ■ 

^O? 

i 

o 

i 

1 

ubsequent  t 
,  and  previo 
ment? 

1_ 

u 

h 

fl 

«>"S-S 

% 

O 
•** 

1 

5513 

.a 

•  "Ste  3 

3 

^ 

n 

5^00. 

5  fl-sS 


I  5  "^ 


o    ^ 


h    o 


"o^ 


O  9 

©go 

ai-g 

•  US  o 
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From  December  1, 1876,  to  January 

1,  1877. 

Datb. 

NAME. 

1 
1 

i 

1 

M 

Has  the  boy  been  labored 
with  subsequent  to  the 
oflTence,  and  previous  to 
punishment? 

Was  the  oflTence  admitted 
or  personally  known  to 
you,  or  was  a  knowledge 
of  it  derived  from  other 
boys? 

it 
u 

■So 

Dec.  31, 

John  Buckley,* 

12 

Severe, 

Strap, 

Yea,     . 

Personally  known. 

Good. 

Offience  and  Remarks.    *  Refusing  to  obey  teacher. 


From  January  1  to  January  31,  1877. 


Jan.  10, 
27. 
27. 

7. 


Benj.  Lynch,!  , 
James  Kelly,*  . 
Edw.  HeflTeren,* 
Alanson  Jones,* 


Severe, 


Strap, 


Yes, 


Personally  known. 


Good. 


r  *  Bad  conduct  in  school. 


c  ■ 

Offisnce  and  Remarks.  <  *  Whispering  and  improper  nolsen  in  sleeping-hall. 
(•  r ■ 


I  Getting  into  small  boy's  bed  for  vile  purposes. 


Record  of  Corporal  Punishment  inflicted  by  E.  C.  Wheatlby. 
From  February  29  to  March  31,  1876. 


Mar.  8, 

Stephen  Droyer,»    . 

15 

Severe, 

Strap, 

He  had. 

Personally  known. 

Good. 

11, 

Joseph  Watson, 

20 

•< 

«< 

((               <i 

ffoeftol. 

16, 

David  Proper,* 

12 

** 

" 

««               (t 

Good. 

20, 

Thos.  Cassidy,*       . 

10 

« 

(4 

44                              41 

«* 

20, 

Orr,*         .       .       . 

14 

M 

** 

44                              4( 

** 

20, 

Bernard  Healey,*    . 
Frank  Martin,* 

12 

« 

** 

44                              <4 

44 

2o; 

10 

«( 

K 

44                              44 

** 

Qfenceand Remarks,  i  \  gl^ej^f, "^  ^°«-^^ 


From  April  1  to  May  1, 1876. 


Apr.   -, 


Peter  Graham,* 
Herbert  Elliott,* 
Oostello.i . 
M.  F.  Kenney,* 


Light, 

44 

Revere, 


Strap, 


He  had. 


From  their  teacher, 

44  44 

<4  44 

Personally  known. 


Good. 


/^^^^  »»A  i>^^^hm  J  *  Disorder  in  school. 

qfence  ana  Jeemar/u.  j  ,  stubbornness  and  disobedience. 


From  April  30  to  May  31,  1876. 


May  21, 

24, 
20, 
29, 
81, 


Perry,  A.  Z.,» 
ComiflT,*   . 
Hicks,*     . 
Riley,*      . 
WaUaoe,* . 


Light, 

(4 
44 
44 

Severe, 


Strap, 


He  had. 


Personally  known, 


Good. 


Qfencs  and  Remarks,  \  I  ft^J^e^^  *"*  Impudence. 
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Fr(mi  May  SI  to  June  30, 1876. 


Datb. 


Jnne  •, 


NAMB. 


Wallace,! . 
Hicka,<  . 
Perry,*  . 
Donahue,* 
Conlan,^   . 


a 


Severe, 
i< 

Light. 
Severe, 


CySMM  and  BmMrkt. 


[«  Disorder. 
*  Indecent  condact. 
*  Stubbomneaa. 
«  Lying. 


II! 

|s| 

q5  3  i 


1  ^   & 

hi 


8 


i  • 


111 

a  «  o 


a 
I 

«s    2 


oe 


Stra] 


From  June  80  to  t/t 


Manihan^ 
Michael  Doiid,^ 
]CcQinnis,> 
Isaac  Roberta,* 


8 
10 

Uifht, 

12 

Severe, 

14 

Stra] 


«««n<»«««.r*..):§SJ,'^»»«- 


From  July  SI  to  Aut 


:.  «, 

James  Shehan, 

16 

Stra] 

e. 

Pltz-QIbbons,  . 

16 

<( 

12. 

Jesse  Richardson,  . 

12 

Light, 

8: 

James  Maloney, 

10 

Michael  Doud. 

14 

26, 

John  Corniff,  . 

14 

«< 

26, 

McFarland,      . 

10 

Ligh^ 

27. 

Smith,  lower  dept.. 

12 

29, 

Johnny  Clark, . 

12 

<f 

2». 

Forbush,  . 

12 

I* 

From  August  81  to  5cpi 

t.12. 

McDermott,8d  school. 

12 

Severe, 

Stra] 

26, 

James  Madigan,* 

16 

** 

25, 

Wallace,*  .       ,       . 

16 

<« 

<i 

1*; 

Charles  Orr,*     . 

10 

« 

** 

(  >  Abasing  smaller  boys. 
aos  and  Bemart$,  \  *  Fighting. 

("Lying 

•od 

disorder. 
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From  October  31  to  November  30, 1876. 


Date. 


KAUB. 


fl  p  2 

all  I 


!^  I 

«1  il 

o    I    ^  -C 
®    2    s  •§  <v. 

JB        «0        O        ^      «• 

^     **   O   —     >» 
9    »4    p  ^    o 


ft-- 

55 


1^ 

5|'§ 
IS  a 


Not. 


Forbosh,! 

Theodore  Johnson,* 
Dame,*  . 
Miles  Lndden,* 
Hlcks,«  . 
Tlllotson,* 
Doud,«  . 
Hodgkins,* 
Orr,» 

Thornton,* 
Bowes,*  . 
Fomen,*   . 


Severe, 
<i 

Light, 
<t 

Severe, 

Light, 
Severe, 


Strap, 


He  had. 


Personally  known, 


Qffenc4  and  Remarks. 


■I 


Fighting. 

Disorder. 

Insolence  and  profanity. 

Writing  an  improper  note. 


From  December  31, 1876,  to  January 

31, 1877. 

Jan.    -, 

OtIs.»       .       .       . 

12 

Severe, 

Strap, 

He  had. 

Personally  known. 

Good. 

Cowhey,* . 
Quinn,*     . 
John  Reardon,* 

14 

i«               II 

II 

16 

<i 

ti 

II               II 

II 

10 

<i 

«« 

•«               II 

II 

Hicks,*     .       .       . 

10 

<« 

(1 

II               II 

II 

Bowes,*    . 

10 

t< 

« 

II               11 

II 

Cox,* 

15 

« 

<« 

i«               i< 

II 

Cashman,*        . 

10 

<( 

<( 

II               II 

II 

Elliot,*     . 

16 

«< 

«« 

II               i« 

II 

Bennett,*  . 

18 

«4 

M 

If               II 

II 

, 

King,'      . 

20 

<( 

" 

" 

II               II 

II 

Dixon,'     . 

16 

(( 

II 

II               11 

«« 

Fulton.T    . 

15 

«« 

" 

«« 

II               II 

11 

Doud,'      . 

10 

*t 

II 

II 

II               II 

II 

Lutr,T       .       .        . 

15 

«* 

** 

II 

.  *<               " 

II 

Hodgkins.T      . 

le 

I« 

<l 

• 

II 

II               II 

II 

Offence  and  Remarks. 


'^  Disorder  in  chapel. 

*  Disorder  in  dining-hall. 

*  Disorder  in  sleepfng-hall. 

*  Disorder  in  school. 

*  Disorder  on  line. 

*  Fighting. 
T  Disorder. 


From  January  31  to  February  28, 

1877. 

Jan.    -, 

King.i      .       .       . 

16 

Severe, 

Strap, 

He  had. 

Personally  known, 

Good. 

McCray,* . 

10 

** 

* 

II 

Curtin,»    . 

10 

<i 

1 

II               II 

II 

Tillotson,* 

12 

** 

* 

II               II 

M 

Mara,*      .       .       . 

10 

II 

II 

II               II 

II 

J.  Reardon,^    . 

10 

II 

• 

i<               II 

II 

Proper,*  . 
Coman,*   . 

15 
16 

II 
II 

1 

<i               II 

II 

Offence  and  Remarte. 


'1: 


Fighting. 
Disorder. 
Insolence. 
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Record  of  Corporal  Punishment  infucted  by  Stephen  Armi- 

TA6E. 

From  March  31  to  May  1,  1876. 


Date. 


FAME. 


Apr.  3, 
19, 

27, 


Bernard  Healy,* 
Fred.  Baley,»   . 
Tim  Mara,'      . 
Geo.  Dudley,* . 


Severe, 


Bti 


Qffmice  and  Remark.,  \  \  ^^^^^  {j  ""^^^  ^, 


I  5 

Si  e 

a  » 

'S  g 


^1 
II 
I  a 

51 


From  April  30  to  . 


May  11, 

Cajiaidy.t  . 

8  !  Severe, 

SU 

11. 

Shehan,'    . 

8  ,       " 

*' 

24, 

Miles  Ludden,> 

10  ! 

«' 

81, 

Hodgkin8,» 

8  1        " 

«' 

81. 

Riley,*      .       .       . 

8  1 

1 

r»  Playing  in  dining.hall. 

(«NoiacindinlDg.halI. 

i?Votw  JIfay  31  to  J 

June  18, 

Blalsdell,! 

10  1  Severe. 

Str 

19, 

P.Cobbett,*    .       . 

10 

«« 

23. 

G.  Ma»on,«      . 

8 

«* 

« 

28, 

Peter  Cobbett,* 

14 

• 

" 

CSfflence  and  Remarks. 


{i 


Gingerbread  from  dining 
Playing  in  chapel. 
Disorder  in  line. 
Water  in  Dorfter's  booU 


From  June  20  to  A 


July   7, 

J.  A.  Toole,»    . 

8 

Severe, 

Str 

11. 
14, 

Cogger  McCarty,»   . 
Fred.  Bailey,*  .       . 

10 
12 

<i 

22, 

Richardson,*    . 

10 

<i 

22, 

Forbush,*. 

10 

« 

22, 

Dean,* 

10 

** 

24; 

Wm.  Snell,>     . 

8 

•• 

29, 

Flvnn,»     . 
Wm.  Bums,*  . 

10 

«( 

29, 

8 

" 

nc%  and  Remark*. 


II  Playing  in  dining.hall. 
•  Playing  in  shop. 
»  Lazy  in  shop. 
«  Talking  after  whistle  ble^ 
<  Impadence  to  Miaa  DanA 
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From  July  81  to  September  1, 1876. 


' 

admitted 
nown  to 
owledge 
m  other 

it 

aa 

Date. 

NAMB. 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

i8  -3  a  1 

Sicv. 

1 

g 

! 

the  0 
person 
u,or  w 
it  deri 
ys? 

Ill 

N 

•§» 

s 

i« 

3  S  S.^i 

.s*a 

^ 

3 

■H 

^ 

^ 

Aug.  9, 

Duffan,^    . 

14 

Severe,    St 

rap, 

Yes.      . 

Admitted,     . 

Oood. 

». 

Harris,*    . 

10 

«« 

« 

Personally  known. 

• 

10, 

Jas.  Toole,» 

8 

«« 

« 

«               « 

• 

14, 

McGinnis,« 

10 

«• 

( 

<t               (( 

« 

18, 

Conlan,»   . 

10 

«« 

« 

i(               «i 

« 

19, 

Rowel l,«    . 

15 

•« 

* 

Admitted,     . 

« 

24, 

O'Toole,'  . 

10 

<( 

« 

" 

• 

24, 

Bhatluck,' 

10 

«« 

« 

«« 

( 

81, 

Mngner,"  . 

10 

« 

( 

«* 

• 

81, 

Hogan,*    . 

10 

« 

« 

«« 

• 

81. 

Murphy,* . 

10 

** 

< 

«« 

**              •        • 

" 

Offence  and  Remarks. 


n  Stealing  cane. 

I  s  Going  to  the  pump  after  whistle  blew. 

>  Playing  in  shop. 

«  Talking  in  line. 

»  Striking  Thompson. 

0  Cutting  his  shoes. 

T  Taking  bread  from  dlning-hall  to  yard. 

*  In  water-closet  after  whistle  blew. 


From  August  31  to  October  1, 1876. 

Oct.  10, 
10, 
10, 
11. 
19, 
19, 

2J' 
27, 

FurnalA» . 

rr    amltli  1 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 

Severe, 

Strap, 

Yea,     . 

Personally  known, 

Good. 
(1 

Crowley,* . 
Charles  Orr,» 
C.  Oilmore,» 
John  Foley,* 
Wilsey,*    . 
James  Reardon 

,»     ! 

1 
< 

Cane, 

(1 

(4                                 14 
C<                                 14 

« 
1 

Qffieneeand  Btmarke. 


'  *  Bread  from  dining.hall  to  yard. 
'  Laziness. 

s  Disorder  In  dining-hall. 
<  Disorder  in  shop, 
s  Disorder  on  parade. 


From  October  1  to  November  1, 

1876. 

Oct.    6, 

Tom  Connors,* 

8     Severe, 

Strap,     Yes,      . 

Personally  known. 

Good. 

6, 

Michael  Connors,*  . 

8          " 

44              1         4( 

8, 

T.  Thornton,'  . 

10 

44                       44 

44                              44 

8 

F.  Riley,* 

6 

"              1         " 

44                              44 

8. 

McFarlund,* 

10 

44              1         44 

44                              44 

0. 

Wm.  Burns,' 

12 

44          •            44^ 

44                              44 

9, 

Dugan,'    . 

12 

44                       44 

44                              44 

12. 

Harwood,* 

12 

44                       44 

44                              44 

*• 

29 

John  Fulton,* 

10 

44                              44 

44 

29, 

B.  Sullivan,* 

8 

44              1         44 

1 

44                              44 

44 

Offence  and  Remarke. 


I 


Playing  in  dinlns.halL 
Playing  in  school. 
Playing  at  prayers. 
Cutting  his  shoes. 
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Record  of  Corpobal  Punishment  jstlkximd  bt  N.  W.  Bbown. 
From  March  1  to  April  1, 1876. 


Datb. 

• 
ITAHB. 

1 

• 

1 

1 

Haa  the  boy  been  labored 
with  anbaeqnent  to  the 
offence,  and  previona  to 
puniahment? 

Waa  the  offence  admitted 
or  personally  known  to 
yon,  or  waa  a  knowledge 
of  it  deriyed  lh>m  other 
boya? 

It 

u 

lii 

Mar.  2. 

G.  Welch,!      .       . 

7 

Light.. 

Strap, 

Tea. 

Known, .       • '     . 

Good. 

11, 

Tllton,»     . 

9 

14 

44 

44 

11 

Goodwin,' 

7 

<i 

«< 

44 

44 

44 

18, 

Bntterfleld,s    . 

12 

Severe. 

44 

4« 

**            •             •             . 

t 

28, 

Carter,'    . 

9 

«4 

4« 

**             .              .              . 

Good. 

27, 
27. 

Griswold,*       .       . 
Aah,* 

• 
9 

44 
44 

44 
44 

4t 

4» 

G^ 

*  Did  not  count. 

ItLaajr. 
«  Untidy. 
*  Diaobedienee. 
«  Abusing  the  amall  boya. 
*  Diaturbanoe  in  ahop. 


t  Proten^Kure. 


From 

April  1  to  May  1, 1876. 

Apr.  8. 

Monaghan,!     . 

Severe, 

Strap, 

Tea,     . 

Known,        « 

Good. 

21, 

Clark,«      .       .       . 

Light, 

44 

21. 

Raymond,* 

0.  Welch,«       .       . 

44 

44 

44 

44 

«, 

Severe. 

44 

44 

44 

44 

S: 

Carter.*    . 
Eldredge,*        .       . 

44 
44 

4« 

44 
•4 

44 
44 

44 

28. 

Shehan,«  . 

44 

M 

44 

44 

44 

Qfience  and  Bemarka. 


I 


Insolence. 

Laiy. 

Bad  behavior  in  chapeL 

Stubborn. 


From  May  1  to  June  1, 1876. 


18, 
28, 


Healey,!  . 
Howard,! . 
Crocker,*  . 
Ash,» 
Miller,*  . 
Rogera,^   . 


Severe. 


Strap, 


Tea, 


Report  of  teaeW. 

•I  «4 

BlnowB,.       •       • 
**      .       •       . 

44        ^         ^ 

fReport  of  teacher. 


Good. 


Qg^ce  and  Bemarka, 


■{i 


Disturbance  in  achool.    • 
Disturbance  In  hall. 
Destroying  bed>cIothea. 
Diaturbance  in  chapel  ainging  day. 


From  June  1  to  July  1, 1876. 


June  7, 

Howard,! . 

9 

Severe. 

Strap, 

Tea,     . 

Reported.     . 

Good. 

12, 

Eldredge,*       .       . 
Carter,*    . 

11 

44 

44        * 

Teacher, 

44 

29, 

9 

44 

** 

Known, 

44 

», 

Broderick,*      . 

12 

44 

44 

(4 

44 

29, 

Clark,*      . 

7 

44 

'« 

44                           ^              ^ 

44 

29, 

Crocker,*  . 

9 

44 

44 

44 

44 

Qfeilkce  cmd  Bemarkt, 


f»  Impudence. 
*  Disturbance  in  achool. 
^  *  Disobedience. 
I* 


Diaobedienee  and  lying. 


106 
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From  July  1  to  August  1, 1876. 


Date. 

NAME. 

IS 
1 

S 

I 

the  boy  been  labored 
th  subsequent  to  the 
ence,  and  previous  to 
nishment? 

the  offenc%  admitted 
personally  known  to 
n,  or  was  a  knowledge 
It  derived  Arom  other 
ys? 

it 
u 

In 

t 

1 

1^^ 

July   8, 

Fish,i 

9 

Severe.     Strap, 

Tea, 

Teacher, 

Good. 

8, 

Kelley,!    . 
Welch.!    .       .        . 

18 
18 

it 
«< 

( 

t« 

(1 

•4 

8, 

Miller,*     .       .       . 

IS 

i< 

1 

M 

M 

M 

8, 

Carter,*    . 

IS 

«t 

1 

M 

(• 

M 

8, 

Monaffhan,* 
Fury,^      . 

0 

t« 

* 

«t 

H 

ft 

8, 

11 

« 

« 

M 

M 

M 

16. 

Newhall,"         .       . 

14 

•1 

1 

(• 

Known, 

(• 

10, 

Brassel,*  . 

9 

(« 

< 

(( 

«( 

M 

», 

Murphy.*.       .        . 

7 

Light,. 

( 

«< 

•« 

Clfmet  and  Semarkt. 


I 


*  Disturbance  in  schooL 
Disobedience. 
Lazy. 
Stubborn. 


From  August  1  to  September  1, 1876. 


Aug.  4, 

6* 
14. 


Fury.» 
Fish,* 
Ck>nway,* . 
McOormick,> 





7 
7 

Severe, 

St«p. 

Yes.     . 

7 
10 

«• 

(1 

« 

Known, 


Good. 


qfmce  andJi0mark»,  j ,  xrwcheiy  as'monitor. 

From  September  1  to  October  1, 1876. 


Sept.  4, 

Broderick,!      . 

10 

Severe, 

Strap, 

Tes,     . 

Proven, 

.     Good. 

4, 

Tucker,*  *.       - 

10 

•• 

•• 

M 

s, 

Fl8h,«          .         .         . 

9 

(« 

(1 

<i 

14, 

Newhall.a 

14 

«< 

f< 

«i 

22, 

Welch,*    .       .       . 
Dr^coll,«  . 
McLaughlin,!  .       . 
Rogers^   . 
McLaughlin.s  .        . 

14 

** 

•1 

II 

28, 
23, 

14 
14 

(1 

(1 

II 

28, 

14 

i« 

•< 

i« 

28, 

14 

•• 

M 

II 

28, 

McGlnness,*     .       . 

1* 

i« 

M 

II 

Ojfmce  and  Remark; 


■{i 


*  Pro  tempore. 
Stealing  melons. 
Disturbance  in  school. 
Lazy. 
Stubborn. 


From  October  1  to  November  1, 

1 

Sept.  0, 

Mlller.t     .        .        . 

Severe, 

Strap, 

Tes,     . 

0. 

Leonard,! 

«' 

0, 

Fish,*        .        .       . 

II 

II 

15, 

Peters  House  boy,*. 

II 

II 

22. 

McLaughlin,*  .       . 

12 

II 

II 

22, 

Fish.* 

II 

•1         , 

80, 

Broderick,«      . 

16 

*' 

II 

Cfenee  and  RemarkM, 


•{i 


*  Did  not  count. 
Eloping. 
Stubborn. 

Insolent;  on  forbidden  ground,  stealinfl 
Lawless  on  general  principles. 
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From  November  1  to  December  1, 1876. 


Date. 

NAHB. 

1 

^ 

i 

Haa  the  boy  been  labored 
with  aubaequent  to  the 
offence,  and  prerlona  to 
Dunlahment? 

flfenee  admitted 
lally  known  to 
aa  a  knowledge 
ved  from  other 

1^ 

1 

1 

1 

Waa  the  o 
or  peraoi 
you,  or  w 
of  It  derl 
boya? 

«  S  o 

111 

Nov.  11, 

Sbehan.i  . 

* 

Berere. 

strap, 

Yea, 

Known, 

Good. 

11» 

Fury,* 

• 

II 

11. 

Crowley,* 

« 

«i 

II 

II 

II 

II 

W. 

Raymond,* 

7 

<i 

•• 

II 

II 

i« 

16. 

Crocker.* . 

IS 

<« 

II 

II 

II 

I. 

16. 

Price.*      . 

18 

«« 

II 

•< 

M 

16. 

LMwaon,<  . 

18 

(« 

II 

II 

Teacher, 

II 

21. 

McQlnneM,* 

13 

II 

II 

II 

Known, 

II 

21, 

Conway,* . 
MonagnaOfT 

18 

II 

II 

II 

II 

«i 

21. 

18 

•1 

«<     1 

II 

14 

II 

29, 

Lawson,*  . 

18 

II 

II 

<i 

•1                        , 

II 

*  Did  not  eonnt. 


Ofmce  and  Bemarka, 


t  Pro  tempore. 


^  Realating  pnntahment. 

*  Fighting  monitor. 
'  Lazy. 

*  Disturbance  in  aleeplng.halL 

*  Dlaturbance  in  achooL 

*  Stubborn. 
7  FUthy. 


From  December  1  to  December  31, 1876. 


Dec    6, 

6. 

5. 

6* 

11, 

12. 

16, 

28, 

26, 

26. 


HcGinneaa.! 
McLanghlin,^ 
Fury.i 
Rogers,*  • 
BlaiadeU.* 
Fish,*       . 
MoHenry.* 
Sherin.*    . 
Raymond.^ 
Sherin.*    . 


Severe. 


Light. 
Severe. 


Strap, 


Yea. 


Aast.  anperintend't, 

II 

II 
Teaeher, 

Known, . 

II 

II 

II 
Teacher, 


Good. 


Clfenee  and  Bmuirka, 


^  Disturbance  in  chapeL 

*  Advlaing  pitching  in. 

*  Dlaturbance  in  acnooL 

*  Stubborn. 

*  Conduct  at  the  table. 

*  Lazy  and  atubborn. 
7  Lying. 


From 

January  1  to  February  1, 

1877. 

Jan.    7, 

Leonard,^ 

12 

Severe, 

Strap, 

Yea.     . 

Known, 

vrooo. 

8, 

Fury,*       . 

« 

Mr.Morae.   .       . 

•1 

8, 

Rogera,*  . 

• 

•* 

II 

II        ^ 

Mr.  Amatage.     . 

II 

19, 

Howard,*. 

• 

u 

II 

M 

Monitor,       .       . 

M 

1«. 

Leonard,* 

12 

«i 

«• 

II 

II 

II 

19, 

Sheehan,*. 

* 

II 

i< 

II 

II 

II 

w. 

Sherin,*    . 

7 

II 

H 

•1              ^ 

11 

II 

Q^lMies  andBmnarkt. 


I 


*  Did  not  eoont. 
Stubborn. 

Insulting  Mr.  Morse. 
Insulting  Mr.  Armitage. 
Disturbance  in  halL 
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Isi 

Date. 

NAME. 

i 

1 

"S 

1 

1 

1 

Has  the  boy  been  1 

oifence,  and  prevJ 
punishment? 

Feb.   1, 

FTeh,i       .       .       . 

IS 

Severe, 

Stimp, 

Tea,     . 

T 

2. 

Raymond,* 

0 

(« 

«« 

<■ 

B 

% 

Jonee,*     . 

9 

(« 

*• 

II 

2. 

Leonard,' 

13 

(( 

II 

II 

6. 

Prioe,»      . 

12 

«< 

«< 

u 

1 

2s; 

Kelley.*    . 

20 

It 

II 

!■ 

S 

25> 

HcFarlai[id,« 

10 

<f 

«i 

I« 

M. 

Bherin,"    . 

« 

(1 

II 

(1 

T 

M. 

Brassel,*  .       .       . 

• 

II 

II 

l« 

B 

Qg^ce  Ofid  B^marlu. 


*  Did  not  count. 

>  Insulting  Mr.  Hubbard. 

*  Disturbance  in  balL 

>  Insolent. 
«  Tobacco. 

*  Disturbance  in  school. 
•Filthy. 


Record  of  Ck>RPORUi  Punishment  infucted  i 
From  March  1  to  April  1, 1876. 


Mar.  1, 

ft. 
6. 

ll» 
1% 
12, 
19, 
19. 
», 


Nat.  Holden,!  . 
Charles  Lovett»i 
Ward,!     .       .       . 
Nat  HaMen,t  .       . 
Daniel  Downey ,i     . 
John  Cornell,* 
Tbimothy  0*BrieD,* 
Daniel  Downey,*    . 
Fred.  Robblns>       . 
Edward  Eing,* 


16 

Severe, 

Strap, 

He  hat, 

80 

II 

It 

«• 

16 

II 

II 

11 

40 

«i 

M 

m 

16 

II 

II 

M 

16 

i« 

II 

M 

16 

•1 

II 

M 

18 

II 

II 

«l 

16 

II 

II 

«• 

40 

•1 

II 

■tt 

Qfmce  and  Hemarks.    *  Disorderly  conduct. 

JFVwn  April  1  to  May  1, 1876. 


Apr.  2, 

John  Cornell,  . 

16 

Severe, 

Strap, 

He  had. 

] 

10, 

Eugene  Brennan,*  . 

80 

11 

«• 

II 

10, 

John  Cornell,* . 

80 

II 

II 

II 

28 

Fred.  Robblns,*      . 

16 

II 

«« 

«i 

80 

Stephen  Ward,*      . 

12 

•1 

II 

M 

Offenct  and  Bemarks.    *  Disorderly  conduct. 

From  May  1  to  May  81, 1876. 
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Fro 

m*i 

rune  1  to  June  dO,  1876 

Datb. 

KAMB. 

1 

B 

1 

1 

"i 

f 

Was  the  ofTenee  admitted 
or  personally  known  to 
yon,  or  waa  a  knowledge 
of  it  derived  trom  other 

"boys? 

II 
1^' 

JohnOomelU. 
Andrew  Robftlnson.^ 
Wm.  Baehan,^ 
Joseph  Clark,! 

15 
15 
40 
40 

a  •■■«■« 

Btr^, 
«« 

He  had, 
«( 

ByMissWeUs,    . 
Personally,  . 

Good. 

*( 
ti 

Cffenoe  and  Remarks.    >  Disorderly  condnot  in  school. 


From  July  1  to  July  31. 1876. 


July  1, 
12. 
18, 
18, 


Oourtney,!. 
Patrick  Roper,* 
Michael  BuTUTan,! 
Robblnson,*     . 
John  Oomell,! . 
Charles  Morse,! 


Severe, 


Btrap, 


BUck, 
Btran, 
Stick, 


He  had. 


Personally, 


€h>od. 


<^ca,^B^t..\\^l^y^l^ 


From  August  1  to  August  31, 1876. 


Ang. 


Kelly.i      .       . 
Dan.  Bullivan,! 
McOaffery,!     . 
Charles  Beeley,* 
Bnchan,'  . 
Cromwell,* 
FitzpAtrlck,>    . 
D.S.  Dudley,!. 
Cornell,*  . 
An.  Robbinson,' 
Buchan,>  . 
Kelly,"      .       . 


40 

Severe, 

Strap, 

He  had. 

40 

«• 

40 

(« 

« 

<i 

80 

•« 

41 

«< 

40 

•« 

■< 

•f 

30 

•1 

ft 

i« 

20 

«« 

M 

«i 

12 

M 

«l 

«« 

5 

« 

II 

•4 

50 

II 

If 

<4 

20 

l« 

fl 

(1 

10 

14 

If 

II 

Personally, 


Good. 
II 

Bad. 


Qflmoe  and  lUmarka,  j  \  ^SlSfriy. 


From 

September  1  to  October  1, 1876. 

BepunS, 

James  Kelly.t .       . 

8 

Strap, 

He  had. 

PeraoDaUy,  . 

Bad. 

18. 

Christopher  Ward,* 
MlchoefCarry,!       . 

5 

Good. 

18, 

20 

II 

14 

II 

41 

•1 

18, 

Michael  Toole,*       . 

8 

41 

II 

II       "^ 

44 

41 

w, 

John  Han  Ion  d,! 

12 

«• 

" 

II 

41 

II 

19, 

Charles  Rfce,* . 

8 

II 

14 

41 

44 

44 

28, 

James  Kully,* . 

40 

If 

II 

41 

14 

II 

20, 

Rediand,*         .       . 

20 

11 

II 

II 

44 

44 

26, 

Baxter,*    . 

15 

II 

II 

II 

41 

14 

Clfenee  and  Remark;    *  Disorderly  conduet. 
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FTom 

October  1  to  November  1, 1876. 

¥1 

admitted 
nown  to 
owledge 
>m  other 

1 

Date. 

NAMB. 

1 

a 

s 

'! 
^ 

as  the  boy  been 
with  subsequen 
offence,  and  pre 
punishment? 

''as  the  offence 
or  personally  k 
yon,  or  was  a  kn 
of  it  derived  trc 
boys? 

1 

^ 

3 

iS 

B 

^ 

^ 

Oct.    1, 

Christopher  Ward,^ 
Ingalls,!    . 

12 

Severe, 

strap, 

HehM, 

Personally,  . 

Good. 

1, 

I'i 

*• 

II 

II 

Bad. 

1, 

James  Kelley,* 
JohnToole,!    . 

10 

<i 

•* 

11 

II 

Good. 

1, 

8 

«« 

II 

«• 

II 

Bad. 

1, 

Florence  Courtney,* 

8 

II 

11 

II 

II 

•• 

1. 

Charles  Rice,* . 

20 

II 

*• 

** 

Good. 

8. 

Courtney,* 
Charles  Rice,*. 

15 

11 

" 

«l 

11 

41 

3. 

80 

It 

II 

II 

41                       ^ 

u 

8, 

Buchan,*  . 

10 

" 

II 

II 

II 

II 

8l| 

John  Tool,*      . 

8 

II 

II 

II 

II 

« 

SIT 

Thomas  Norton,*    . 

40 

M 

II 

«« 

II 

II 

81, 

John  Qreen,*   . 

60 

II 

II 

II 

II 

u 

81, 

Hector,*    . 

SO 

II 

" 

" 

«• 

II 

Qfence  and  Benu^k..  j  J  g|»^«'^y  conduct. 


Record  of  Corporal  Punishment  inflicted  bt  O.  A.  Flint. 
From  August  16  to  August  81, 1876. 


Aug.  17, 

John  McDerraott,*  • 

Light. 

Strap, 

He  had. 

Personally  known, 
Reported  by  Supt., 
Personally  Known , 

Good. 

21, 

Charles  Bonner,'     . 

11 

11 

" 

25! 

Wm.  H.  Hodgkins,« 

II 

«* 

«• 

•« 

28, 

Jas.  McOuinness,^  . 

Severe, 

II 

II 

II 

8i; 

John  McDermott,"  . 

12 

II 

" 

II 

11               «i 

" 

Clfence  and  Remark: 


*  Laughing  at  another  boy*s  disobedience, 
s  Decided  disorder  while  on  parade. 

»  Falsely  repreeentinff  that  he  "-•—  «-^-—- »  k«  - 
bath-room  to  wash  his  pant 

*  Persistent  whisperlnff  and  dis 
,B  Whispering  and  disobedience 


From  September  1  to  Sept&i 


It.  9. 

John  Clark,*    . 

4 

Light, 

Strap, 

13, 

John  Dean,*     . 

10 

11 

(1 

IS. 
16, 

?X^l^\   : 

6 
8 

II 
II 

II 

1 

23, 

John  Clark,"    . 

7 

II 

1 

23, 

Warren  Harwood,» . 

6 

II 

1 

26, 

Daniel  Roberts,*      . 

10 

Severe, 

1 

26, 

Jer.  McAuIiff,' 

6 

Light, 

1 

26, 

Jer.  OoughUn,* 

6 

II 

tftos  andBemark9> 


I 


Disobedience. 

Making  an  obscene  picture  on 
Disorder  on  parade. 
Impudently  revising  to  obey. 
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From  October  1  to  October  81, 1876. 

Date. 

NAME. 

i 

1 

•d 

y  been  labored 
sequent  to  the 
nd  previous  to 
nt? 

STence  admitted 
tally  known  to 
as  a  knowledge 
^ed  from  other 

u 

^  9  3 

1 

1 

g 

Has  the  bo 
with  sub 
offence,  a 
punishme 

Was  the  oi 
or  person 
you, or  w 
of  it  deri 
boys? 

1^1 

Oct.    7, 

10. 

11. 

Wm.  Timothy,*      . 
Tim.  Mahoney,* 
John  J.  Collins,"     . 

8 
7 
7 

LWt. 

Btrap, 

He  was. 
« 

Personally  known. 

Good. 

M 

11              (1 

44 

13 

John  J.  Foley,* 

8 

K 

««              «« 

44 

17, 

Andrew  Robinson,^ 

7 

tl 

1 

(«              i< 

4t 

28^ 

Fred.  Brennan," 

20 

l« 

M 

l<                              41 

«* 

28, 

JohnClark,«    . 

9 

Llgbt, 

« 

Reported  by  Supt, 
Personally  known, 

44 

24, 

Edward  Wcbber,T  . 

7 

4 

44 

S: 

Jas.  McKay.*  .       . 
Jere.  Minnehan,*    . 

8 
7 

<« 

< 

41                              44 
(1                              44 

44 
4( 

Ctffmce  and  Bemarta. 


'*  Disobedience. 
I  Defacing  the  blackboard  in  school-room. 

*  Striking  a  boy  in  school. 

*  Disorder  in  school. 

*  Persistent  disorder;  resistance  and  impudence  when  punished. 

*  Malicious  disorder  when  on  parade. 

T  Neglecting,  obstinately,  to  make  his  bed  proi>erly. 
8  Impudence. 


From  November  1  to  November  80, 1876. 


Nov.  3, 

7. 

22, 

25, 

26, 


John  F.  Bodgers.* 
James  Con  Ion,* 
Martin  Qulnn,* 
Jere.  Minnehan,* 
Jas.  Cosgrove,* 
Thomas  Daly,* 


Severe. 

44 

Light, 
Severe. 

Light. 


Btrap. 


He  was. 


Personally  known, 


Oood. 


( *  Impudence. 
Cifmce  and  Re$nark9.  <  *  Disorder  in  hall. 


C  *  Striking  a  boy  in  sohooL 


Record  of  Corporal  Pukishment  inflicted  by  F.  Faulkner. 
From  August  1  to  December  1, 1876. 


Aug.  0, 

F.  Goodwin,*  . 

10 

Severe, 

Strap, 

He  has. 

Personally  known. 

Good. 

10. 

C.  McLaughlin,!      . 

12 

*• 

4 

*< 

10, 

Edw.  Follon,*  . 

12 

44 

4 

22, 

Arch.  Stebbins,*      . 

10 

•* 

44 

4 

44                              44 

44 

Sept  1, 

J.  McCoy,*       ,       . 

8 

44 

44 

4 

44                              44 

44 

2. 

J.  Richardson,* 

12 

*« 

•« 

• 

44                              44 

44 

«. 

Robinson,* 

12 

44 

44 

4 

44                              44 

44 

80, 

D.  Cowhey,*    . 

16 

44 

«• 

4 

44                              44 

44 

Nov.  27, 

Joseph  Lorobey,*    . 

20 

44 

44 

44 

44                              44 

44 

{*  Committing  a  nuisance  on  floor. 
*  Stealing. 
*  Committing  a  nuisance. 
*  Refusing  to  work. 


ig  U 


*  Playing  In  line  and  lying. 


From  January  1  to  January  81,  1877. 


Jan.    2, 
8. 


James  Sheehen,*     . 
Michael  Long,* 


Severe, 


Strap, 


He  has. 


Personally, 


Good. 


<Venc»  aniBemart,.  \  \  "^^^i^^^^^. 
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From  February  1  to  February  28, 

1877. 

Date. 

NAMB. 

i 

i 

1 

I 

1 
1 

a 

Has  the  boy  been  labored 
with  subseqnent  to  the 
offence,  ana  previous  to 
punishment? 

Was  the  offence  admitted 
or  personally  known  to 
you,  or  was  a  knowledfre 
of  It  derived  from  other 
boys? 

U 

111 

Feb.  25, 

F.  Bailey.i 

1ft 

Severe, 

Strap, 

He  has. 

Peraonally,  . 

Good. 

Cfienee  and  Bemarkt,    ^  Striking  a  boy  in  school. 

Record  of  Ck)RPORAL  Punishment  inflicted  bt  P.  R.  Mobsb. 
Froni  December  1  to  December  31, 1876. 


Dee.   8, 

Geo.  Flynn,!    . 

Severe, 

Strap, 

Hehaa, 

Teacher, 

Good. 

10. 

J.  J.  Mulligan,! 

« 

«« 

i« 

Known, 

u 

10, 

John  Redland,!       . 

«« 

t( 

II 

••              ,       , 

M 

10. 

Michael  McKegney,i 

«< 

II 

II 

M 

•I 

11. 

Adolphus  Vincent,* 

16 

<« 

<i 

II 

Very  Stubborn,    . 

M 

», 

John  Cornell,! . 

t< 

M 

u 

Known, 

M 

«7, 

J.  J.  Mulligan,! 

<« 

M 

II 

•I              ,       , 

M 

Ql^mos  and  BemarkM.    *  Biubbornuess. 

From  January  I  to  January  81, 1877. 


Jan.    S, 

J.  J.  Mulligan, 

J.  Redland,      .       . 

9 
8 

Light, 

Strap, 

Hehaa, 
11 

Peraonally  known, 

II                            M 

»! 

J.  Cornell,       .       . 

It 

II 

II 

II              11 

8, 

T.  Flynn, 

J.  J.  Mulligan, 

9 

•« 

II 

II 

II              II 

8 

7 

Light, 

II 

II 

U                        II 

». 

T.  Caffey, 

18 

•1 

•1 

II 

M                          14 

28, 

M.  Kilnan, 

15 

II 

•• 

II 

II                          11 

34, 

J.  Silver.  . 

7 

II 

II 

II 

II                            M 

«, 

J.  Cornell.       .       . 

8 

II 

II 

•1 

II                            M 

*  (jhood  for  the  time  being. 

TP^hm^M^^t  1    //t    Vd>hm^t^^t  Ofi     1877 
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From  December  1, 1876,  to  January  1, 1877 


•c  «  o 

•o    o    «    i: 

e  >* 

o'^S 

1  «  '2  f 

i.-^ 

is§ 

E    ^    te    *" 

"1  i  i 

o  "^  J^  i: 

^  1  i  > 

2  » 

Date. 

NAME. 

o 

1 

5 

1 

1 
s 

1 

m 

55 

1=' 

Dec   3, 

John  Clurk,!    . 

7 

Strap, 

. 

Personally  known, 

_ 

3, 

Condon,*  . 

12 

- 

- 

- 

6, 

Wm.  Murphy,* 

10 

- 

- 

4                                    *• 

- 

8, 

Conulff.a   . 

9 

- 

- 

- 

10, 

Cro68,a      . 

7 

_ 

- 

- 

12. 

Harwood,8 

6 

- 

- 

*                                   ** 

- 

16, 

Edward  Foman,*     . 

1  15 

- 

- 

<                                   « 

- 

15! 

Wm.  Buchan,< 

1  16 

_ 

- 

*                                   •• 

- 

16, 

O'Conners,"     . 

7 

- 

- 

<                                   ** 

- 

16, 

Johneon,' 

10 

- 

- 

•                                   ** 

- 

21, 

Elliott,*     . 

12 

_ 

*» 

*                                   •* 

- 

21, 

McCafferty,*    . 

10 

- 

(( 

- 

- 

21, 

Richardson,*    . 

10 

- 

*• 

- 

(                                 U 

- 

26. 

Wm.  Murphy,* 

8 

- 

« 

- 

' 

Qfence  and  Remarks. 


r»  Whispering. 

I  *  Disorderly  conduct  in  line. 

!  *  Disorderly  conduct  in  the  shop. 

4  Fighting. 
I  *  InattenUon. 


Record  of  Corporal  Punishment  inflicted  by  E.  H.  Rice. 
From  Febnmry  29  t/)  March  31, 1876. 


Mar.  -, 


McGinuis,! 
Coffee,!  . 
Morse,'  . 
Malony,*  . 


Strap, 


He  has, 


Personally  known. 


*  It  put  them  under  the  fear  of  it. 


/vrR».^^«^  J9.^^»i..  i*  Disorder  in  school. 
Qffhiceand  Bemarkt,  j  ,  lighting. 


From  April  1  to  May  1,  1876. 


Apr.    1, 


Cahoon,^  . 
McGlnni8,» 
Richardson,* 


Strap. 


He  has. 


Known, 


Good. 


Qfence  andBemark..  \  \  Sf^?i»e?in  yard. 


Record   of   Corporal   Punishment  inflicted   by  Leach   Clark, 

Hall-man, 
From  June  1  to  July  1,  1876. 


July  26, 

Thos.  Scanlon,! 

40 

Severe, 

Strap, 

Yes,      . 

Known, 

Good. 

25, 

Cassidy,!  . 

10 

Light, 

** 

•* 

26, 

BlaiBdell.1 

40 

Severe, 

** 

««        , 

80. 

8heney,»  . 

10 

" 

t« 

i« 

i« 

" 

30, 

Cogger,*   . 

10 

« 

(( 

«« 

<^ence  andEemark..  \  \  ^^XlS!\i^t'' 
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Record  of  Cobporal  Punishment  ini 
Fnym  October  31  to  Noven 


i 

DATS. 

NAME. 

i 

1 

V4 

fc 

o 

• 

a 

i 

1 

1 

Nov.   6, 

F.  A.  BaUey.»  . 

15 

Severe,* 

Strap, 

6. 

JohnMartell,*.        . 

10 

Llgh^• 

20. 

Jer.  Minnehan.^ 

20 

Severe,* 

«« 

». 

John  ColIlM,*  .       . 

20 

Severe,* 

K 

-» 

OhM.  McCray,> 

8 

Llgh^* 

« 

*  Od  hand. 
qfmoe  and  Btmarks.  j ,  Di^^er  In  »ohoor. 

Reoord  of  Corporal  Punishment  in 
From  December  1, 1876,  to  Ji 


Dec.  21, 

SulUvan,* . 

10 

Light. 

Strap, 

21, 

Jordan,^  . 

12 

21. 

Theo.' Johnson,* 

15 

i« 

21, 

12 

M 

21. 

0.  Bro'wn,* 

15 

(( 

(( 

/uK^^j,  «./f  i»..«a>M.x..  J  *  Dliorderly  condnot  In  tehool. 
qfmee  and  Btmarkt. } ,  ^^  conduct  in  dining-room. 


Record  of  Corporal  Punishment  infl 
From  January  2  to  Febm 


Jan.    -. 

Plggott,!  . 

10 

Strap, 

FranolB  Thoinpflon,^ 

8 

. 

i« 

Kennady,! 

5 

- 

II 

Oonghlln,^ 
Mca>rmlci      . 

8 
8 

~ 

<i 

Tim.  Maynehan,^    . 

8 

- 

<« 

May.»        .       .       . 

5 

- 

14 

Le/,«.       .       .       . 

10 

- 

Straohn,!  . 

10 

. 

It 

Young,^   . 

8 

. 

«« 

Orant,!     . 

10 

- 

« 

Bonner,^  . 

« 

- 

«4 

Dean,*      .       .       . 

8 

. 

« 

Lomby,«  . 

10 

• 

«< 

WilUama,!       .       . 

10 

. 

1* 

King."      .       .       . 

10 
10 

" 

«< 

Dennii  BolUvan,!    . 

10 

- 

«« 

Qfitnc*  and  Smnarkt. 


li 


Whispering. 

Mnnnoring. 

Inaolenoe. 

Reftudng  to  obey  an  order. 
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Recokd  of  Cobporal  PmnsHiaENT  infijoted  bt  C.  S.  Datis. 
From  January  1  to  February,  1877. 


itted 
n  to 
edge 
>ther 

11 

U 

Datx. 

NAMB. 

t 
1 

"S 

1 

i 

1 

1 

9 

i 
1 

1 

the  offence  j 
personally  k 
a,  or  was  a  kn 
it  derived  trc 
3r«? 

•IS 
'Sa-g 

a 

0 

I 

•g 

> 

a  g  g.'s  J 

JSl 

^ 

s 

H-l 

^  .           1  ^ 

Jan.    4, 

M.Bradley,!    '.        . 

10 

Med'm, 

Strap, 

Yes.     . 

Known. 

Good. 

4, 

A.  Roblnaon,*  . 

15 

Severe, 

II 

II 

4. 

D.  Roberts,*    . 

20 

<i 

• 

II 

II 

i« 

10, 

H.  L.  Jordan,! 

10 

Light.. 

Strap, 

II 

11 

•1 

10. 

J.  J.  Collins.!  .       . 

10 

i« 

•1 

11 

II 

12, 

B.  Brown,* 

10 

Severe, 

II 

II 

II 

16. 

J.  Mlnnihan,!  .        . 

20 

« 

«* 

II 

11 

1«. 

C.  Boniface,!    . 

16 

Light.. 

II 

II 

II 

7, 

Geo.  Dnsha,!  . 

15 

II 

II 

II 

12. 

€ko.  Dusha,!  . 

16 

<( 

" 

11 

II 

II 

17^ 

0.  Hows,!        .       . 

20 

Severe. 

" 

II 

II 

It 

18, 

M.  Bradley,!    .       . 

25 

*• 

II 

«• 

II 

II 

8l! 

C.T.SmitV   .       . 

20 

II 

" 

**        . 

«i 

II 

*  Strap  and  box. 

f^^^M  /.«/» j».^/M.x..  S '  B*^  order  in  school. 

Off9nc€  and  Bemarkt.  j ,  p^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^  dinlng-hall. 
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ARGUMENT  OF  HENRY  D.  HYDE,  ESQ. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen : — 

I  notice  that  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  employment  to  the 
state  printer  to  the  extent  of  851  pages,  but  I  am  not  going 
through  these  pages  to  make  any  analysis  of  testimony,  nor  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  particular  witnesses,  nor  in  detail  to 
go  over  the  facts  which  may  have  come  before  this  Committee. 
The  Committee  have  patiently  listened  to  the  witnesses  as  they 
have  appeared  before  them ;  they  have  heard  their  testimony,  and  can 
judge  of  them,  their  motives,  the  general  value  of  their  testimony, 
and  the  character  of  it,  as  it  has  been  introduced  here,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  dwell  in  detail  upon  that.  I  only  desire  to 
say,  before  proceeding  directly  to  the  consideration  of  such  facts  as 
I  desire  to  present  to  the  Committee,  that  in  appearing  here  for  the 
trustees,  and  in  taking  such  a  part  as  has  fallen  to  my  lot  during 
this  investigation,  I  have  not  been  able  to  forget,  nor  have  I  sought 
to  forget,  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts ;  and  whatever  pro- 
fessional relations  I  may  hold  to  this  case,  I  have  not  allowed  these 
to  stand  between  me  and  what,  in  my  judgment  as  a  citizen  of  this 
Commonwealth,  I  ought  to  do  in  the  present  case.  But  I  have 
sought,  during  the  whole  of  the  investigation,  to  assist  the  Com- 
mittee in  ascertaining  all  the  facts,  and  I  have  sought  to  bring  out 
the  truth.  I  have  not  sought  to  render  myself  blind  to  any  facts 
that  have  come  out  here,  or  to  allow  my  judgment  to  be  warped  or 
prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  I  appear  here  in  behalf  of  the  trustees. 

Now,  this  school,  as  by  turning  to  the  early  history  of  it  in  the 
records,  you  will  jSnd,  was  founded  many  years  ago.  Practically,  it 
was  opened  in  1848,  when  an  address  was  delivered  by  the  late 
Governor  Emory  Washburn,  on  its  dedication.  At  that  time  the 
school  was  considered  an  experiment.  The  idea  of  it  had  grown 
fi*om  what  is  known  as  the  Farm  School  on  Thompson's  Island.  Mr. 
Theodore  Lyman,  who  was  connected  with  it,  sought  to  enlarge  the 
benefits  of  that  school  by  establishing  in  the  State  a  place  where 
boys  might  be  sent  by  the  courts,  as  a  reformatory  school  for  juve- 
nile offenders.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  regard  to 
the  school.  Mr.  Theodore  Lyman,  after  the  purchase  of  the  land, 
107* 
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made  a  donation  of  $10,000,  and  was  very  instrumental  in  having 
the  school  established.  In  a  pamplilet,  published  in  1849,  by  the 
State,  there  is  quite  a  history  of  the  inquiries  that  were  made  by 
the  commissioners;  and  the  school  grew  as  the  result  of  their 
labors.  It  was  first  spoken  of  as  a  manual  labor  school.  There 
is  a  portion  of  the  correspondence  in  this  pamphlet  which  has 
reference  to  the  benefits  of  such  a  school ;  what  should  be  its  disci- 
pline ;  at  what  age  boys  should  be  sent  there ;  how  long  they  should 
be  kept  there ;  and  what  should  be  the  course  of  their  employment 
or  instruction  while  there  ?  It  seems  to  have  been  very  carefully 
considered.  As  a  result  of  it,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
unanimous  opinion  at  that  time  that  there  should  not  be  sent  to  that 
school  those  who  were  of  mature  age,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
sent  there  above  the  age  of  14  years.  It  was  said  in  this  report 
that  one  bad  boy,  a  boy  of  mature  years,  given  to  viciousness, 
could  do  more  to  harm  the  boys  who  might  otherwise  reform,  than 
the  institution  benefit  him.  There  seems  to  have  been  great  caution 
taken  to  find  out  how  best  to  classify  the  boys  so  that  they  might 
be  relieved  from  the  pernicious  influences  of  vicious  boys,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  every  possible  opinion  concerning  how  that 
should  be  done.  Some  who  discussed  the  question  thought  that 
only  a  certain  class  of  boys  should  be  sent  there,  and  whatever 
the  age,  unless  there  was  a  hope  of  reform,  he  should  not  be  seot 
there.  But,  practically,  it  came  to  be  found  that  classification  could 
not  be  made  by  the  courts,  and  therefore  the  classification  must  be 
with  reference  to  age.  After  that  matter  had  been  considered,  it 
was  finally  decided  to  send  boys  there  only  up  to  the  age  of  14 
years,  and  to  commit  them  for  their  minority. 

It  was  early  decided  not  to  have  a  very  large  number  there — per- 
haps never  to  exceed  300 — at  one  time.  Then,  of  course,  there 
was  a  discussion  as  to  the  best  manner  of  taking  care  of  them  while 
there.  What  should  be  the  influences  thrown  about  them  ?  What 
should  be  the  reformatory  character  of  the  institution?  What 
should  be  their  occupation  while  there,  and  what  should  be  the  means 
and  the  methods  of  discipline  while  they  should  be  under  the  care  of 
the  State?  It  was  felt  that  the  State  should  stand  in  the  place  of 
the  parent,  and  that  the  State  should  have  the  right  to  exercise 
the  same  authority  and  influences  which  the  parent  may  exercise, 
and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  State  should  stand  in  the  place  of 
the  parent  for  these  unfortunate  bojs,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of 
good  instruction,  good  influences,  good  training,  and  good  examples, 
such  as  are  furnished  to  most  boys  at  home,  but  which  these  boys 
seem  to  have  been  deprived  of  as  a  rule.  That  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  purpose  of  the  school.    Mr.  Lyman  expressed  himself 
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fully.  Mr.  Simon  Greenleaf,  stiU  an  honored  name  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, gave  his  views.  Then,  there  was  Mr.  Blanchard,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  had  anthority  in  a  similar  institution  there,  and 
who  gave  his  opinion ;  and  there  are  various  letters,  published  at 
that  time,  giving  to  the  commissioners  to  whom  the  work  of  start- 
ing the  school  was  committed,  the  opinion  of  various  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  subject.  The  boys  were  committed  for  various 
offences  to  this  or  the  nautical  branch  of  the  school,  up  to  the  age 
of  17  years ;  and  where  they  were  offenders  above  that  age,  they 
were  sent  to  some  house  of  correction,  if  the  offence  was  one  calling 
for  action  by  the  courts.  They  were  sent  to  this  school  if  they  were 
not  over  14  years  of  age.  The  nautical  school  was  abolished,  and 
those  boys  were  thrown  upon  the  school  at  Westborough.  The  nau- 
tical school  boys  had  been  committed  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
years,  the  better  portion  of  them  had  been  weeded  out,  and  when  they 
were  thrown  upon  this  school  their  influence  was  anything  but  good. 
At  that  time,  this  school  had  only  the  old  buildings  which  were  first 
constructed,  and  which  remained  after  the  fire.  Thus  they  were 
brought  together  in  the  workshop,  on  the  playground,  and  upon  the 
farm.  Now,  I  think  we  shall  all  agree,  there  was  never  a  greater  mis- 
take made.  This  school  was  never  intended  for  such  a  class  of  boys ; 
they  were,  for  a  long  time,  expressly  excluded  by  law.  This  was 
not  the  place  for  them,  nor  the  place  intended  for  them  by  the  Com- 
monwealth. But  they  seem  to  have  been  sent  there  by  one  of  those 
makeshifts  of  legislation,  the  result  of  a  short-sighted  policy,  or  an 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  some  duty,  which  never  results  in  good.  There 
was  the  mistake  of  the  Legislature.  At  that  time,  they  ought  to 
have  grappled  with  the  subject,  and  fairly  considered  it.  But  the 
Legislature  said,  "  We  discharge  our  duty  by  sending  them  to  the 
Reform  School.*'  But  they  did  not  discharge  it,  but  avoided  it.  It 
was  as  if  they  had  told  you  and  me  to  have  taken  them  into  our 
places  of  business  or  our  homes.  It  was  not  the  place  for  them ; 
but  the  Legislature  adopted  this  short-sighted  policy,  and  the  boys 
went  there.  Then  they  increased  the  age  at  which  they  might  be 
committed  to  17  years.  What  was  the  result?  It  changed  the 
character  of  the  institution,  so  that  one  of  the  old  trustees  when  he 
went  up  there  said  he  hardly  recognized  it  as  the  institution  with  which 
he  was  formerly  connected  as  trustee.  Of  course,  you  are  not 
responsible  for  that,  but  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  is.  When 
these  boys  were  thrown  upon  this  school,  the  institution  was  used 
for  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  never  established.  There  was  a 
perversion  of  the  money  which  Mr.  Lyman  gave ;  there  was  a  per- 
version of  the  purpose  for  which  the  school  was  established,  by  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts.    This  was  wrong.    What  has  been 
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the  result  ?  They  have  sought  lib  maintain  the  institution  by  strength- 
ening the  buildings,  in  one  form  and  another,  saying  to  the  oflScers, 
"  You  must  preserve  discipline ;  we  will  give  you  more  barred  win- 
dows ;  we  will  give  you  more  cells ;  we  will  give  you  means  of  put- 
ting greater  restraint  upon  these  boys ;  we  will  make  it  more  and 
more  like  a  house  of  correction."  And  so,  gradually,  there  has  been 
growing  at  that  institution  a  high  wall  of  restraint  that  finally  has 
fallen  of  its  own  weight.  And  this  institution  has  now  become 
more  of  a  penal  than  a  reformatory  institution  ;  more  an  institution 
for  punishing  criminals,  than  a  place  of  reform  for  boys. 

Well,  now,  what  has  been  the  result?  The  outbreak  of  last 
winter  was  more  the  result  of  a  feeling  that  the  new  building  was 
in  a  certain  sense  to  be  a  prison.  If  they  had  been  sentenced  to 
the  house  of  correction,  they  felt  they  would  have  had  a  short  term 
to  serve,  and  then  be  released ;  but  in  this  new  building  they  would 
be  prisoners  during  their  minority  ;  and  this  idea  grew  until  the  riot 
of  last  winter  was  the  result. 

On  turning  to  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  find  what  arc 
the  duties  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School  [reads]  : — 

*•  Sect.  4.  They  shall  take  charge  of  the  general  interests  of  the  insti- 
tution ;  see  that  its  affairs  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  legislature  and  such  by-laws  as  the  board  may  from  time 
to  time  adopt,  and  that  strict  discipline  is  maintained  therein ;  provide 
employment  for  the  inmates  and  bind  them  out,  discbarge  or  remand 
them  as  herein  provided ;  appoint  a  superintendent,  steward,  teacher  or 
teachers,  and  such  other  officers  as  in  their  judgment  the  wants  of  the 
institution  may  require,  and  prescribe  their  duties;  exercise  a  vigilant 
supervision  over  the  institution,  its  officers  and  inmates ;  remove  such 
officers  at  pleasure  and  appoint  others  in  their  stead  ;  and  determine  the 
salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  officers,  subject  in  all  cases  to  the  approval  of 
the  governor  and  council.  The  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  the  assent 
'  of  Ayq  trustees  at  a  legal  meeting ;  but  no  alteration  shall  be  valid  until 
approved  by  the  governor  and  council. 

'*  Sect.  5.  They  shall  cause  the  boys  under  their  charge  to  be  in- 
structed in  piety  and  morality,  and  in  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge 
as  are  adapted  to  their  age  and  capacity ;  and  in  some  regular  course  of 
labor,  either  mechanical,  manufacturing,  agricultural  or  horticultural,  or 
a  combination  of  these  as  is  best  suited  to  their  age,  strength,  disposition 
and  capacity;  and  in  such  other  arts  and  trades  as  may  seem  best 
adapted  to  secure  the  reformation,  amendment,  and  future  benefit  of  the 
boys." 

Now,  the  practical  question  you  have  to  consider,  is,  How  are  you 
going  to  maintain  that  discipline?  I  suppose  that  whatever  indi- 
vidual opinions  we  may  have  upon  this  question,  we  shall  all  agree 
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that  some  of  the  fonns  of  panishment  which  have  been  adopted 
there  in  the  past  must  be  adopted  there  in  the  fbture  in  order  to 
preserve  discipline.  I  believe  there  has  been  no  one,  however 
visionary,  npon  the  stand,  that  does  not  admit  that  there  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  officers  of  that  institution  some  means  of  punish- 
ment ;  that  they  must  have  authority ;  that  there  are  times  when 
it  must  be  exercised.  The  question  is,  What  form  of  punishment 
will  you  have?  You  have  the  solitary,  the  lodge,  the  strait- 
jacket,  the  box,  water,  and  whipping.  Take  them  in  their  order, 
and  you  can  bring  up  objections  to  every  one  of  them.  Let  any  one 
of  them  be  adopted,  and  within  five  years  there  will  be  a  cry 
against  it. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  institution  the  solitary  was  adopted, 
and  there  came  up  such  an  outcry  against  it  that  the  institution  was 
revolutionized.  It  was  found  to  be  for  those  boys,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  the  state  prison,  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  punishment  that 
ever  was  devised.  'It  engendered  habits  that  tended  to  break  down 
the  boys,  and  it  always  will  do  that.  You  go  and  inquire  of  medical 
experts,  and  talk  with  men  who  have  had  observation  in  this  matter, 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  for  boys  in  that  institution  there  is  no 
punishment  that  is  more  injudicious  than  the  solitary.  Whatever 
its  influence  in  the  state, prison,  whatever  its  effect  upon  grown-up 
men  who  have  habits  of  self-control  and  will  exercise  their  own 
judgment,  for  boys,  from  14  to  21  years  of  age,  there  is  no  punish- 
ment which  a  humane  man  would  not  sooner  resort  to.  There  have 
been  instances  of  confinement  in  solitary  which  at  one  time  caused 
an  outcry  in  this  Commonwealth  of  which  this  is  but  a  faint  echo. 

Mr.  Washburn.  In  solitary  you  combine  isolation  with  dark« 
ness? 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  mean  where  a  boy  is  entirely  isolated  by  himself, 
and  is  confined  in  darkness  and  fed  on  bread  and  water. .  The  sol- 
itaiy,  as  I  am  Informed,  requires,  even  in  the  state  prison,  that  the 
hospital  should  be  close  at  hand. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Haynes,  the  warden  of  the  state  prison,  testi- 
fied that,  in  all  his  experience  of  14  years,  he  never  knew  of  a  single 
case  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  do  not  care  what  Mr.  Haynes  or  anybody  else  says 
upon  that  question.  If  you  will  go  there,  you  will  find  the  hos- 
pital is  the  adjunct  of  the  solitary, 

Mr.  Sanborn.  It  was  testified  to  that  boys  in  the  lodge  also 
received  hospital  treatment  in  order  to  prevent  sickness.  Do  you 
refer  to  such  cases  as  that? 

Mr.  Hyde.  No,  I  mean  you  go  to  the  state  prison  and  see  what 
proportion  of  the  men  go  to  the  hospital  after  they  have  been  three 
108 
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or  four  days  in  solitary.  Of  coarse  there  is  nothing  that  breaks 
the  will  of  a  man  like  the  solitary.  You  pat  a  man  in  a  dark  cell, 
stone  on  all  sides  of  him,  give  him  nothing  to  sit  or  lay  upon  daring 
the  day,  feed  him  once  a  day  on  bread  and  water,  and  shove  in  a 
board  or  plank  at  night  for  him  to  sleep  apon,  and  there  is  no  man 
yoa  cannot  subdae ;  but  when  you  subdue  him,  you  break  his  spirit 
and  his  will.  The  solitary  may  be  ased  to  advantage  in  the  state 
prison,  but  if  you  apply  it  to  juvenile  offenders,  you  establish  a 
punishment  worse  than  all  the  others. 

Then  take  the  lodge,  and  what  do  you  find  it  ?  It  is  a  means  of 
detention.  It  prevents  a  boy  A*om  doing  mischief  for  the  time 
being ;  but  under  the  system  in  which  it  is  used  there,  what  is  it  ? 
Why,  it  consists  of  a  number  of  small  rooms  or  cells  with  doors 
opening  into  a  larger  room.  Boys  put  into  it  have  an  opportunity 
for  conversation,  their  cells  opening  into  one  room.  These  cells  are 
well  ventilated. 

Mr.  Allen.    But  there  is  no  bed. 

Mr.  Htdb.  Yes,  there  is,  which  lets  down  so  they  can  sit  apon 
it,  in  every  one  of  these  cells,  as  I  understand  it.  Suppose  yoa  put 
a  boy  in  there  who  is  tired  of  working  in  the  shop,  he  would  as  lief 
go  there  as  not.  He  cannot  talk  in  the  shop,  but  here  are  three  or 
four  other  boys  with  whom  he  can  talk.  It  is  not  this  class  of  pun- 
ishment that  accomplishes  much. 

Take  the  dormitories,  which  are  their  sleeping-rooms,  of  limited 
size ;  they  cannot  be  really  regarded  as  places  of  punishment. 

Then  you  come  to  the  strait-jacket,  which  keeps  the  body  in  an 
uncomfortable  position,  but  it  cannot  injure  a  boy.  A  boy  is  pot 
into  the  strait-jacket,  and  because  of  the  constraint  and  uucomfort- 
ableness  of  the  position  he  will  try  not  to  be  placed  there  agun. 
It  is  just  that  reason  that  keeps  a  great  many  of  these  boys  fhmi 
repeating  their  offence,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  that  deters  them 
from  certain  mischief.  Why,  the  whole  principle  of  the  instituticm 
in  one  sense  is,  to  put  these  boys  where  they  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  injure  the  community,  and  where  they  shall  find  it  uncom- 
fortable. One  of  the  means  of  reformation  held  out  to  these  boys, 
and  one  of  the  strongest,  is  the' hope  of  getting  out  of  this  institu- 
tion. This  is,  and  always  has  been,  one  of  the  most  efiective 
means  at  the  state  prison,  the  reduction  of  sentence  for  good 
behavior.  This  desire  of  a  boy  to  get  out  is  one  of  the  best  sources 
of  reform.  Therefore,  when  you  apply  the  strait-jacket,  you  only 
apply  a  larger  degree  of  restraint  which  the  institution  itself 
employs  in  its  very  organic  purpose. 

You  then  come  to  the  box,  about  which  a  great  deal  has  been 
said.    It  has  been  characterized  as  a  sweat-box.    Well,  gentlemen, 
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when  you  speak  of  the  box  as  a  sweat-box,  as  I  understand  the 
sweat-box  to  have  been  in  the  navy,  it  is  not  such  a  box.  As  a  form 
of  punishment,  it  is  a  modification  of  the  strait-jacket ;  but  if  there  is  a 
popular  prejudice  against  it,  let  it  be  abolished.  Nobody  cares  for  the 
box ;  nobody  stands  in  that  position  ;  although  I  confess  as  I  looked 
at  it,  and  fouild  a  boy  in  it  who  came  out  and  talked  with  me,  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  could  be  called 
an  instrument  of  torture,  but  a  box  of  constraint.  But  if  there  is 
a  feeling  that  it  ought  to  be  removed,  nobody  cares  for  it ;  it  is  the 
pet  idea  of  no  one.  It  is  one  of  those  things  in  the  form  of  disci- 
pline which  the  Lf^slature  has  forced  upon  the  school  by  forcing  a 
class  of  boys  there  that  must  be  restrained ;  but  if  anybody  has 
any  great  objection  to  it,  let  it  be  abolished.  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
great  concern,  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  really  nothing  but  a 
wooden  strait-jacket ;  that  is  the  whole  of  it.  Some  of  the  boys 
haye  sought  to  exaggerate  the  fact  that  boys  have  been  taken  out 
from  that  perspiring.  Well,  the  question  of  perspiring  is  no  cri- 
terion of  suffering.  At  this  moment  I  am  in  a  free  perspiration 
from  the  little  effort  of  speaking.  Now,  how  many  boys  have  you 
found  who  have  perspired  in  that  box?  I  believe  there  have  been 
two  or  three.  Now,  you  saw  the  box,  and  you  saw  there  was 
nothing  in  its  construction  or  use  to  produce  perspiration.  It  is 
simply  a  punishment  by  standing  in  one  position.  I  should  think 
it  would  rather  check  perspiration,  than  otherwise.  You  can  see 
how  a  boy  ap  there  on  a  hot  summer  day  might  perspire ;  not 
because  of  the  box,  however. 

Then  you  come  to  the  other  mode  of  punishment,  whipping.  Now, 
there  has  been  one  form  of  whipping  in  the  institution  which  I  do 
not  approve  of.  I  do  not  believe  in  removing  any  portion  of  the 
clothing  of  a  boy  before  whipping  him.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake ;  I 
think  it  is  a  form  of  punishment  that  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  I 
have  no  question  it  will  be.  I  think  there  are  means  of  applying  the 
strap  or  stick  to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  which  a  whipping  can 
be  desired  to  accomplish,  without  exposing  the  boy's  person.  My 
judgment  is,  that,  with  the  class  of  boys  there,  the  removal  of  clothes 
ought  to  be  abolished  and  done  away  with.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
that  method  of  punishment — namely,  whipping  upon  the  exposed 
person— does  not  meet  my  approval,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
disappear  from  the  institution. 

Then,  when  you  have  gone  through  them  all,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  you  cannot  raise  an  objection ;  to  there  is  not  one  that  some 
people  would  not  object  to. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  wish  us  to  understand  you  to  object  to  the 
the  removal  of  clothing  entirely ;  is  that  what  you  refer  to  now  ? 
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Mr.  Hyde.    Precisely.     What  I  mean  is,  that  you  can  inflict  all 
the  punishment  that  is  necessary  upon  the  hand,  or  other  portions  of 
the  body,  without  the  removal  of  clothing.     Some  people  will  saj, 
let  all  punishments  be  abolished.     In  other  words,  they  would  not 
have  any  punishment,  but  would  let  the  school  mn  riot.    There  is  a 
class  of  people  in  the  community,  whom  you  may  call  sentimentalists, 
who,  whatever  you  may  do,  oppose  any  form  of  punishment,  and 
who  busy  themselves  in  that  way.     I  confess  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  such  people.    I  believe  the  boys  are  generally  susceptible  of 
reform,  and  that  kindness  wins  rather  than  severity.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  times  when  somebody  must  be  master,  and  the 
ship  goes  down  in  the  storm  unless  you  give  the  officers  authority 
to  enforce  obedience.    There  are  times  when  somebody  must  have 
the  power,  and  exercise  it.    You  cannot  preserve  an  institution  of 
that  kind,  you  cannot  protect  the  community,  without  having,  in  the 
hands  of  somebody,  means  of  preserving  or  maintaining  discipline. 
It  is  useless  to  talk  about  it.     Why,  it  is  said  that  whipping  is  bad, 
that  the  solitary  is  bad,  that  water  is  bad,  that  the  lodge  is  bad, 
that  the  strait-jacket  is  bad.     Well,  all  of  them  are  bad,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it ;  but  it  would  not  be  inflicted  upon  any  one  if  he  did 
right,  and  the  community  has  the  right  to  be  protected  from  a  certain 
class  of  men  and  boys,  and  the  Commonwealth  has  a  right  in  its 
schools  to  enforce  obedience  to  reasonable  rules  and  regulations. 
There  is  a  certain  sentimentality  that  is  in  sympathy  with  criminsds, 
and  which  begets  sympathy  with  crime.    Let  this  sympathy  increase 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  you  have  crime  at  a  premium  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.     I  am  not  finding  fault  that  this  investigation 
became  necessary ;  but  the  sheriffs  of  the  Commonwealth,  several 
of  them,  have  told  me  that  this  has  made  more  trouble  in  their 
institutions,  through  the  newspapei^s,  than  anything  that  has  6ccar- 
red  for  a  long  time.     But  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  cannot  be 
avoided;  and  this  institution,  to-day,  is  in  a  condition  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  maintain  discipline  there,  because  of  this^  very 
investigation.     Weaken  the  hands  of  all  the  men  who  have  oharge 
there,  then  they  may  let  things  run  in  an  easy  way,  and  some  day 
or  other  you  will  be  overwhelmed  by  some  calamity  at  that  school, 
at  which  the  whole  Commonwealth  will  stand  aghast;  then  there 
will  be  a  reaction  that  will  call  for  severer  discipline  than  has  ever 
been  adopted. 

Now,  if  it  is  true  that  in  the  preservation  of  discipline  some 
punishment  is  necessary,  what  punishment  should  be  adopted  and  bj 
whom  administered  ?  It^must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  men  in  authority 
there..  For  several  years  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  for  years,  to  have  known  a  majority  of 
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them  personally,  and  if  I  were  going  through  this  Commonwealth  to 
select  a  class  of  men  whom  I  should  specially  recognize  as  humani- 
tarians, as  men  of  kindliest  sympathies,  as  men  of  wide  experience, 
and  men  of  humane  tendencies,  I  could  not  pick  out  a  board  possess- 
ing those  qualities  more  than  this  board  does.  If  you  know  them 
personally,  I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  in  this  statement.  I 
know  whatever  men  have  been  there  in  the  past  or  will  be  there  in 
the  future,  there  never  has  been  a  board  of  trustees  of  stronger  feel- 
ings for  humanity,  with  greater  desires  to  benefit  the  boys,  or  purpose 
to  treat  kindly  the  inmates  of  the  institution,  than  this  present 
board  of  trustees. 

Now,  we  will  come  to  what  were  the  allegations  brought  her^  in 
the  first  place,  and  let  us  see  how  far  they  have  been  sustained. 
The  allegations  brought  here  were  brought  here  by  Mr.  Hinckley. 
•  Mr.  Hinckley  is  not  a  man  I  ever  saw  before,  and  I  do  not  know  as 
I  ever  heard  of  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  kind  of 
men  "who  are  very  willing  to  apply  the  rod  as  severely  as  any  one 
when  he  was  in  charge,  and  when  he  goes  out  would  create  a  hue 
and  cry,  and  make  false  sympathy  for  himself  by  giving  the  im- 
pression that  he  objected  to  everything,  when  it  turns  out  that  he, 
himself,  was  one  of  those  most  frequently  punishing. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  The  testimony  does  not  show  that ;  the  testimony 
is  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Htdb.  I  think  it  is  not ;  but  we  have  it  here  in  the  records, 
and  the  evidence  is  all  in  print. 

I  think,  he  said,  in  one  of  his  first  charges,  that  Joseph  Watson 
had  beefsteak  applied  to  his  back.  Now,  there  is  not  a  particle  or 
scintilla  of  evidence,  there  is  not  a  boy,  however  swift  he  has  desired 
to  be,  who  has  testified  that  any  beefsteak  was  applied  to  any  person. 
There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  that  effect. 

Now,  take  the  boy  Watson.  He  was  called  by  Mr.  Wheatley 
into  Mr.  Bigelow's  room,  not  for  the  purpose  of  punishment.  He 
had  concealed  on  his  person  what  in  law  is  called  a  dangerous 
weapon,  a  long,  sharp  awl,  which  could  be  easily  used  in  taking  life ; 
virithout  provocation  he  made  an  assault  on  the  oflOicer.  Well,  what 
did  the  oflScer  do  ?  What  you,  or  I,  or  any  other  man  would  have 
done  under  the  same  circumstances.  He  defended  himself.  Another 
ofiScer  coming  in  and  seeing  tUe  situation,  knocked  the  boy  down.  It 
was  no  punishment  at  all.  It  was  self-defence  from  an  assault  with 
a  dangerous  weapon.  Watson  did  get  hit,  perhaps  upon  the  face ; 
but  what  else  would  you  do?  Would  you  ask  a  man  to  go  into  an 
institution  of  that  kind,  and  when  a  boy  came  at  him  with  a  deadly 
w^eapon  like  that,  fold  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  quietly  submit 
to  have  his  life  taken  in  the  school-room  ?    Therefore,  as  far  as  this 
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boy  is  concerned  there  is  no  member  of  the  Committee  who  can  find 
fault  with  his  treatment  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Pbescott.    Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Hyde.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Prbsoott.  But  the  testimony  on  the  other  side,  on  the  part 
of  two  or  three  boys  who  were  in  the  shop  at  the  time',  was  that  the 
Watson  boy  came  into  the  shop  with  his  head  bruised  and  covered 
with  blood,  and  that  at  that  time  he  got  the  awl. 

Mr.  Hyde.  The  testimony  was  exactly  this:  Mr.  Wheatley  was 
alone  in  the  room  with  the  boy — the  boy  had  not  been  punished — 
but  had  been  asked  what  he  had  in  his  pocket ;  he  then  suddenly 
drew  forth  this  awl  and  assaulted  Mr.  Wheatley.  Mr.  Bigelow  came 
in  and  saw  him  and  knocked  him  down.  These  two  men  swear 
that  he  had  an  awl  in  that  room  and  the  boys  in  the  shop  say  he 
afterwards  came  into  the  shop  to  get  an  awl ;  but  th^  fact  that  he 
attempted  to  obtain  another  awl  does  not  disprove  the  fact  that  he 
had  the  first  awl  and  sought  to  take  the  life  of  the  oflScer.  Certain 
boys  testify  they  heard  he  did  not  have  any  awl  until  he  ran  into 
the  shop.  Watson  is  not  produced ;  and  the  two  ofiScers  say  he  had 
the  awl  when  in  Mi'.  Bigelow's  room.  Therefore,  it  was  simply  a 
case  of  an  officer  acting  in  self-defence  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  that  is  all  you  can  make  of  it. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  boy  Gartland.  It  seems  that  the  boy  Gart- 
land  ran  away  twice,  and  that  he  was  not  severely  punished.  The 
whole  punishment,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bice,  was  not  severe.  The  boy 
seems  to  have  been  unfortunate,  and  seems  to  have  been  addicted  to 
unfortunate  habits.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  melancholy  dispo- 
sition, and  in  one  of  these  fits  of  melancholy^  which  appear  so  often 
in  life, — after  reaching  a  certain  condition  physically, — ^he  became 
gloomy  and  melancholy,  and  took  his  own  life.  His  death,  of 
course,  every  one  regrets.  It  is  a  regret  that  any  man  finds  hiniself 
so  circumstanced,  or  finds  his  mental  condition  such,  that  he  seeks 
to  take  his  own  life.  But  when  you  look  at  the  testimony  of  that 
case,  I  do  not  see,  nor  do  I  believe  this  Committee  believes,  that  the 
institution  is  responsible  for  that  death.  There  are  no  circum- 
stances about  this  boy's  punishment,  or  in  connection  with  it,  that 
would  have  led  any  person  to  have  apprehended  any  such  result,  or 
which  would  allow  you  to  suppose  that  such  a  result  would  rea- 
sonably follow. 

Hinckley  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  Gross,  Turner,  and  Quinn  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  two  of  them  were  not  at  the  institution  at  the  time  he 
speaks  of.  It  seems  that  one  of  these  boys  was  sent  to  the  house 
of  correction.  They  seem  *to  belong  to  a  class  of  boys  that  you 
have  a  Yery  difiScnlt  problem  to  know  what  to  do  with.     I  confess 
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when  I  read  in  the  morning,  without  having  any  particular  knowl- 
edge of  this  institution,  of  the  way  that  riot  was  quelled,  and  when, 
subsequently,  I  learned  the  extent  which  it  had  taken,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  application  of  water  was  a  novel,  ingenious  and  safe 
method  of  breaking  up  a  riot.  Here  was  this  large  class  of  boys  in 
a  large  room,  smashing  the  fUmiture  all  to  pieces,  and  throwing 
anything  and  everything  at  the  heads  of  those  who  appeared  to 
quell  the  disturbance ;  finally,  without  injuring  anyone,  cold  water 
was  poured  upon  them,  and  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  one  of  those 
things  efficient  and  harmless,  and  just  the  sort  of  a  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Sanborn.     We  never  have  raised  any  question  there,  sir. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Well,  then  comes  the  question,  which  is  the  next 
one,  about  administering  water  to  some  of  the  boys  in  the  lodge. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  if  you  have  some  boys  who  have  been 
making  you  trouble  and  you  have  put  them  in  the  lodge  as  a  means 
of  punishment.  There  they  are.  They  "  raise "  in  the  lodge  so 
you  cannot  get  along  with  them  and  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  If 
you  do  not  put  them  in  the  strait-jacket  nor  in  the  box  nor  whip 
them,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?  Are  you  going  to  let 
them  manage  the  institution  ?  Are  you  going  to  allow  them  to  dis- 
turb the  Sabbath  services  in  the  chapel?  You  have  the  boys  in  the 
lodge  and  you  have  them  where  you  can  do  with  th^m  anything  you 
please ;  but  they  will  not  stop.  1  confess,  if  you  have  the  boys  in 
such  a  state  that  they  will  persist  in  carrying  out  their  idea  and  will 
not  stop,  then  you  must  use  some  expedient. 

Mr.  Sanbobn.  The  testimony  is  that  they  did  stop  before  this 
punishment  was  inflicted.  <* 

Mr.  Hyde.  These  boys  stopped  only  to  start  again.  1  never 
heard  of  a  man's  screaming  hours,  without  stopping  once ;  he  always 
stops  a  little  once  in  a  while,  so  as  to  take  a  fresh  start. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    Did  they  stop  before  the  water  was  applied  ? 

Mr.  Hyde.  There  had  been  no  stop  or  any  good  behavior ;  but 
the  whole  evidence  is  that  these  boys  were  riotous  in  the  lodge. 
They  had  been  placed  there  for  bad  conduct  and  became  riotous 
while  there. '  Now,  what  would  Mr.  Sanborn  do  with  them  ?  I  sup- 
pose he  would  have  gone  down  and  read  them  some  of  the  psalms ; 
I  suppose  he  would  have  had  a  singing  school  with  them  and  that 
is  the  remedy  he  would  have  applied ;  but  I  fear  that  a  boy  who,  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  will  disturb  public  worship,  would  hardly  yield  to 
the  persuasive  influences  of  Mr.  Sanborn.  But,  hereafter,  in  the 
case  of  a  disturbance,  I  would  recommend  the  sending  for  Mr.  San- 
bom  wherever  he  may  be  and  bring  him  up  there.  My  recommen- 
dation is  to  send  for  him,  and  let  him,  by  all  the  moral  powers 
he  possesses  or  by  any   other  power   he   may  have,  quiet  the 
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boys ;  and  if  be  succeeds  in  quelling  tbem  and  inaugurating  a 
refonn  in  tbe  morals  of  tbat  class  of  boys,  then  I  will  say  God 
speed,  and  will  sign  a  petition  tbat  be  sball  be  made  superintendent 
for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Sanborn.  I  think  it  is  the  custom,  in  our  Baptist  churches, 
always  to  question  the  parties  before  they  are  baptized.  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  tbat  preliminary  form  was  not  omitted  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Htdb.  Wlien  you  take  charge  you  can  consult  them  if  you 
like. 

We  come  next  to  the  charge  as  to  the  boy  Fitz-Gibbons.  And 
what  are  the  the  facts  about  that?  I  was  not  present  the  morning 
tbat  Mrs.  Moore  testified,  but  I  have  looked  over  the  testimony.  It  i 
seems  she  is  a  lady  there,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  against 
whom  no  one  has  any  hard  feelings,  but  she  is  the  friend  of 
every  one  of  these  boys.  And  yet,  two  of  these  boys  make  an 
assault  upon  her  to  obtain  her  keys.  If  two  such  boys  were  to 
make  such  an  assault  upon  one  of  our  own  families  in  that  way,  I 
ask  any  gentleman  in  this  room  what  he  would  hav&  done.  What 
would  you  have  done  if  you  had  found  your  wife  or  mother  lying 
upon  the  floor,  and  one  of  these  great  boys  upon  her  trying  to  gag 
her?  But  what  was  done?  Had  they  any  malice  towards  her? 
Not  any.  Had  she  treated  them  harshly  ?  In  no  way.  Had  she 
done  anything  to  incur  their  displeasure?  Nothing.  What  then? 
They  simply  wanted  to  escape ;  they  simply  wanted  to  exercise  tiie 
same  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  violence  which,  perhaps,  had  sent 
them  to  the  institution.  And  so  t^^ey  attempts  to  get  her  keys. 
What  was  done  ?  Aif  officer  ran  in  and  took  the  keys  away  from 
them.  Fitz-Gibbons  was  taken  by  the  superintendent  and  whipped. 
Was  it  any  more  than  he  deserved?  No.  You  have  heard  the 
story  of  the  superintendent.  Why,  he  did  not  receive  half  what  you 
or  I  would  have  inflicted  had  he  done  that  to  one  of  our  family. 
But  still  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Hinckley  called  brutal 
and  terrible.  The  boy  Jones  was  sent  to  the  house  of  correction 
and,  according  to  Sheriff  Sprague,  will  probably  complete  his  days 
in  prison,  or  end  them  upon  the  gallows.  And  that  is  one  of  the 
boys  that  the  Commonwealth  sent  to  this  school. 

These,  in  substance,  were  the  charges.  There  has  been  a  com- 
plete refhtation  of  these  charges,  and  a  complete  justification  of  the 
officers  and  their  conduct. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  in  regard  to  punishments.  Consid^ 
the  testimony  of  these  boys,  and  remember  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  testified.  Here  is  a  class  of  boys  of  the  very  age  when 
liberty  is  sweet,  at  the  very  time  when  restraint  is  irksome ;  a  class 
of  boys  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  some  imaginary  wrongs 
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perpetrated  by  some  officer.  Then  here  is  a  Committee  of  the 
Legislature,  with  all  its  power  in  visiting  that  institution  to  bring 
those  boys  before  it,  and  say,  you  shall  be  protected  in  opening 
your  mouths  and  saying  anything  you  see  fit  to  say,  about  the  school 
and  the  officials  in  charge,  giving  them  the  utmost  liberty  and 
license  to  tell  anything  and  everything.  Now  when  we  went  there 
that  day  and  heard  those  boys  testify,  taking  their  testimony  as  a 
whole,  speaking  as  they  did  of  the  officers,  and  of  their  own  conduct 
and  the  punishments  they  had  received,  I  confess  I  came  away  from 
the  institution  that  night  feeling  a  stronger  confidence  in  it  than  I 
had  at  any  previous  time.  The  testimony  made  a  marked  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  in  favor  of  that  institution,  as  to  its  government 
and  general  management.  Then  again  we  must  remember  that 
when  you  ask  a  class  of  boys  like  these  to  tell  their  story,  when 
you  take  a  criminal  who  is  restrained  of  his  liberty  and  allow  him 
to  state  his  own  story  in  his  own  way,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  vices 
he  has  been  guilty  of  is  falsehood,  when  you  take  the  evidence  of 
such  a  class  to  base  a  case  upon,  you  depend  upon  a  slender  reed. 
Take  some  of  this  testimony,  and  apply  it  practically.  Mind  you, 
I  do  not  make  the  charge,  but  how  easy  upon  the  testimony  of  some 
of  these  boys,  to  charge  that  Mr.  Allen,  by  the  use  of  money  sought 
to  suborn  witnesses,  sought  to  bring  them  here,  and  sought  to  induce 
them  to  testify  against  the  institution  for  the  sake  of  making  a  case ; 
that  he  paid  money  for  that  purpose,  and  hunted  over  the  Common- 
wealth for  boys,  and  paid  them  money  to  come  here.  Now  does 
anybody  believe  that  he  did  that. 

Mr.  Allen.    Mr.  Hyde,  you  know  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Htde.  I  know  it  is  not,  but  I  say  it  might  be  stated  from 
their  testimony ;  and  the  same  sort  of  testimony  which  would 
authorize  that  charge  against  Mr.  Allen,  which  nobody  believes,  is 
used  to  prove  charges  against  the  institution.  Now,  would  you 
say  it  was  fair  to  allow  the  character  and  high  standing  of  a  man 
in  this  community  to  be  judged  by  such  testimony  as  that?  And 
yet  the  same  sort  of  testimony  is  used  against  the  institution  and 
the  officers  in  charge  of  it. 

Now,  there  is  a  certain  class  of  facts  in  regard  to  that  institution 
which  nobody  denies;  there  are  certain  facts  that  are  admitted. 
Nobody  believes  the  boy  who  said  he  had  received  150  blows  at  one 
time.  There  has  been  whipping  there ;  there  has  been  the  box, 
the  strait-jacket,  the  application  of  water,  and  the  lodge,  and  you 
have  the  whole  story.  Nobody  believes  you  have  not  had  a  fair 
opportunity  to  know  what  has  been  going  on  there,  and  that  you 
have  not  substantially  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  institution.  Now, 
gentlemen,'  it  is  very  easy  to  find  fault ;  it  is  very  easy  to  say  I 
109 
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would  haye  done  better  than  that  man  did ;  but  the  circumstances 
of  each  case  cannot  be  represented  or  portrayed  here.  But  after 
all  the  whole  thing  comes  back  to  this :  What  are  you  as  legislators 
going  to  do  ?  Are  you  going  to  abolish  the  school  ?  No ;  nobody 
believes  in  that  remedy  ;  everybody  believes  there  is  good  to  come 
out  of  such  an  institution.  On  the  whole,  the  influence  of  the  insti- 
tution has  been  good.  Now,  what  are  30U  going  to  do?  What 
course  are  you  going  to  recommend  that  shall  be  a  benefit  to  the 
institution  and  to  the  Commonwealth?  Well,  Mr.  Allen  proposed 
a  bill,  and  I  have  looked  at  it.  It  provides  that  there  shall  be  a 
record  kept  of  the  punishments,  and  that  there  shall  be  regular  by- 
laws determining  the  punishments  of  the  institution.  I  agree  with 
that.  I  think  it  is  proper.  I  think  there  is  always  a  tendency, 
when  you  give  power  to  a  man  in  any  relation  of  life,  to  exercise  it 
freely,  and  nobody  can  object  to  any  reasonable  checks  on  the  too 
free  exercise  of  power.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  bill  making  the 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  institution  penal.  Now,  my  judgment  is 
against  making  such  a  violation  of  rules  or  regulations  a  penal  offence. 
This  authority  is  to  be  exercised  at  discretion,  and  3'ou  should  be 
slow  to  apply  criminal  statutes  to  matters  which  are  not  criminal 
per  se.  They  always  re-act,  and  never  accomplish  the  intended 
results.  I  suppose  that  if  an  officer  makes  an  assault  u[K)n  a 
young  man  there,  or  administers  such  punishment  that  is  not  within 
the  exercise  of  a  reasonable  discretion,  he  is  liable  under  the  law 
now,  and  always  will  be ;  but  I  think  it  unwise  to  say  that  disci- 
pline shall  be  maintained  there,  and  yet  if  any  officer  breaks  over 
the  by-laws  in  the  matter  of  discipline,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  crim- 
iqal  prosecution.  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  mistake.  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  work  to  advantage  in  such  an  institution.  Of 
course,  if  an  officer  abuses  his  authority,  he  can  be  held  accountable ; 
but  that  the  violation  of  a  rule  shall  be  made  a  criminal  offence, 
I  do  not  believe  is  wise  legislation.  The  board  of  trustees  must 
enforce  their  rules,  and  discretion  must  be  left  with  them. 

Now,  again,  the  trustees  ask  you  and  have  persisted  in  asking 
you  for  years,  that  the  age  at  which  boys  may  be  committed  there 
may  be  reduced.  They  say  if  a  boy  is  there  three  or  four  years 
they  have  done  him  good  if  the}'  can  at  all,  and  if  they  cannot 
benefit  him  in  that  time  there  is  little  hope  of  doing  it  afterwards. 
Therefore,  they  have  asked  you  to  restrict  the  time  of  commitment 
from  14  or  15  to  18  years.  I  think  the  prayer  of  the  trustees  is  a 
wise  one,  that  these  larger  boys  should  be  removed.  Those  who  have 
proved  incorrigible  ought  not  to  remain  at  the  school,  but  they 
should  be  sent  away.  Now,  how  shall  that  be  done?  By  sending 
them  to  Bridgewater?    But  Bridgewater  is  really  no  place  for  that 
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class  of  boys.  It  is  not  an  institution  adapted  to  their  manage- 
ment. I  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried  of  passing  a  law 
by  which  the  governor  and  the  board  of  trustees  should  have  power, 
when  a  boy  has  proved  incorrigible,  to  send  him  to  the  house  of 
correction. 

Now,  you  will  ask  the  question  whether  that  can  be  legally  done. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  can.  It  raises  a  very  grave  legal  question.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  it  could  be  done.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  proper  to  give  such  authority  to  the  governor  and  the 
board  of  state  charities,  or  the  board  of  trustees ;  but  whatever  pro- 
vision is  made,  it  should  be  carefally  guarded.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  institution  should  have  an  opportunity  to  relieve  itself,  and  if 
the  proper  guards  were,  thrown  about  it,  I  do  not  know  but  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  give  that  power  to  the  governor. 

Mr.  Washbubn.    You  do  not  have  much  confidence  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Hydb.    I  should  have  grave  doubts  about  it. 

Mr.  Washburn.    I  should  have  grave  doubts. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  have  it  settled.  If  it 
could  be  done  it  would  be  a  good  thiug  for  the  boys  that  remain. 
Under  the  present  law,  a  boy  may  be  removed  either  to  Bridgewater 
or  Monson.  Now,  can  the  law  go  one  step  further  and  remove  the 
boy  to  the  house  of  correction  ?  That  is  the  question,  and  should  such 
a  law  be  passed,  it  will  require  to  be  tested  before  the  supreme  court. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    Those  matters  have  never  been  questioned. 

Mr.  Washburn.     An  obvious  distinction  is  raised  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Hyde.  Now,  is  that  a  distinction  that  is  valid  ? — that  is,  can 
the  authority  which  sentences  a  boy  to  the  Reform  School  during 
his  minority,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  governor,  remove  him  to 
Bridgewater  or  Monson,  simply  because,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
authorities,  he  ought  to  go  there  because  they  cannot  take  care  of 
him  at  Westborough  ?  If  you  can  change  him  to  one  institution  can 
you  change  him  to  the  house  of  correction?    That  is  the  question. 

Now,  there  have  been  some  instances  of  this  kind.  When  the 
institution  at  Westborough  was  burned  down,  there  were  three  or  four 
hundred  boys  on  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  What. should  be  done 
with  them  ?  Should  they  be  turned  loose  on  the  Commonwealth  ? 
As  far  as  possible,  a  liberal  construction  was  placed  upon  the  law, 
some  were  allowed  to  go  elsewhere,  and  some  were  released ;  and  in 
other  instances  the  governor  took  the  authority  and  removed  them 
to  the  house  of  correction.  Of  course  it  was  an  emergency,  and 
the  authority  was  exercised  as  a  sort  of  inherent  right  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  same  emergency  might  arise,  if  the  state  prison  were  burned 
down  to-morrow. 
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I  do  not  feel  confident  that  it  can  be  done ;  and,  if  Bnch  a  law 
were  passed,  it  shoold  be  tested  at  once,  for  nobody  woald  want  to  i 

act  ander  it  freely  until  the  courts  had  passed  upon  it.  j 

There  are  some  boys  there  now  that  the  trustees  would  be  glad  to  1 

have  sent  to  the  house  of  correction. 

I  have  but  a  few  words  more.  I  have  sought  to  look  over  the  in- 
stitution fairly.  I  have  made  a  great  many  inquiries  in  r^ard  to 
its  history  and  management,  and  I  might  haye  brought  you  testi- 
mony occupying  two  or  three  weeks  longer,  and  tried  the  patience 
of  the  Committee,  but  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

I  have  tried  to  compare  the  institution  as  it  is  with  its  former  his- 
tory and  management,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the 
school,  in  its  general  prosperity,  in  the  general  healthfulness,  good 
spirit  and  condition  of  the  boys,  and  in  the  careful  exercise  of 
superintendence,  and  in  all  those  things  which  make  up  the  general 
welfare  of  such  an  institution,  is  as  well  ordered  an  establishment 
as  there  is ;  that  it  has  never  been  in  a  better  or  higher  condition  of 
service  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  only  question  raised  is  that  of  discipline.  I  have  not  heard 
fVom  one  person,  of  all  those  whom  I  have  met  upon  the  street  and 
talked  with ;  of  all  those  who  have  come  here ;  of  the  members  of 
this  Committee  and  of  the  Legislature,  any  complaint  about  this 
school,  except  in  regard  to  its  discipline. 

Gentlemen,  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  trustees  have  had  to 
do.  The  Legislature  abolished  the  school  ships  and  sent  the  boys 
to  Westborough  ;  they  raised  the  age  of  commitment,  and  increased 
the  size  of  the  inmates  until  one  of  the  trustees  said  he  did  not 
know  the  sphool  when  he  went  there. 

You  ordered  the  erection  of  the  new  part,  and  left  the  superin- 
tendent, with  all  his  other  duties  to  take  care  of  that.  You  gave 
him  the  care  of  this  criminal  class  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  there;  you  gave  him  the  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  new  building  and  the  care  of  all  those  grounds.  Look  at  the 
responsibility  and  labor  you  put  upon  that  superintendent.  Put 
yourself  in  his  place  ;  go  there  and  take  all  those  duties  upon  jour- 
self,  with  all  this  labor  to  perform,  and  say,  gentlemen,  if  yon 
believe  that  any  one  of  you  could  have  that  school  in  better 
efficiency;  that  you  would  have  served  the  Commonwealth  more 
faithfully;  that  you  would  have  constructed  the  buildings  more 
economically ;  that  you  would  have  had  the  health,  clothing  of-  the 
boys,  and  general  spirit  of  cheerfulness  in  the  whole  institution,  in 
better  condition  and  rendering  better  service  to  the  Commonwealth 
than  has  been  rendered  during  the  past  two  years  under  its  present 
management. 

-\ 
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Mr.  Htde  took  his  seat  and  Mr.  Allen  was  about  to  begin  his 
argament,  when  Mr.  Hyde  added : — 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  be  misunderstood  if  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
punishment  by  Rawson.  Of  course  you  understand  that  nobody 
approves  of  that,  and  he  has  been  discharged.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  which  are  liable  to  occur  in  any  institution*  where  a  good 
many  are  employed. 

I  am  frank  to  say,  that  I  believe  the  power  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  should  be  restricted.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to 
leave  the  chance  of  an  abuse  of  that  power  open  to  so  many  persons. 
My  own  idea  is  that  there  should  be  a  superintendent  who  would 
have  general  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution;  and  there 
should  also  be — whatever  he  may  be  called — a  man  who  should  have 
charge  of  the  educational  portion  of  it ;  that  he  who  has  charge  of 
the  educational  department  should  always  be  at  the  institution ;  that 
it  should  always  be  his  duty  to  come  in  contact  with  the  boys,  and 
that  discipline  should  be  left  to  his  judgment  and  that  of  the  super- 
intendent, and,  perhaps,  that  of  one  or  two  others,  and  that  the 
trustees  should  have  such  regulations  and  by-laws. 

I  will  not  say  it  has  been  forced  upon  them ;  but  one  of  the 
difficulties  the  trustees  have  labored  under,  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
appropriation.  They  believe,  as  a  rule,  as  has  been  said,  that  there 
has  been  too  much  punishment.  I  believe,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  best  teachers  punish  least. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  believe  Massachusetts  can  afford  to  employ 
teachers  who  can  get  along  with  much  less  punishment  than  has 
been  administered  here. 

Mr.  Hyde.  I  certainly  think  so,  too.  I  think  we  should  have 
that  class.  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  the  men  who  are  now 
there  ;  but  I  mean  that  Massachusetts  ought  to  have  first-class  men 
in  every  respect,  and  she  ought  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  that  service. 

In  our  public  schools  corporal  punishment  has  largely  disappeared, 
and  in  the  city  of  Boston,  punishment,  to  any  extent,  has  disap- 
peared. But  what  has  taken  the  place  of  it?  The  moment  a  lad 
In  a  public  school  so  conducts  himself  that  punishment  is  peeessary, 
he  is  dismissed  from  the  school.  Then  the  question  arises,  whether 
it  is  wise  to  turn  a  boy  into  the  street,  who,  fur  want  of  a  little 
discipline,  would  reform. 

In  the  Westborough  school,  the  boy  must  be  retained  there  by 
law.  They  have  him  in  charge,  and  they  must  keep  him,  no  matter 
how  he  behaves,  unless  the  authority  to  remove  him  is  given  by  the 
Commonwealth. 
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ARGUMENT  OF  STILLMAN  B.  ALLEN  OF  BOSTON. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee : 

The  question,  What  shall  be  done  with  the  criminal  class?  is 
one  of  the  most  important  which  can  come  before  the  Legislature. 
The  whole  number  of  criminals  in  Massachusetts  is  comparatively 
small.  Of  these,  a  large  proportion  may  be  called  occasional  crim- 
inals, or  those  who  go  astray  but  once,  or  seldom,  or  from  some 
sudden  impulse,  or  under  some  overpowering  temptation.  Another 
large  class  commit  crimes  while  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquors  which  they  would  never  do  if  sober ;  others,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  number,  are  incorrigible  criminals^  who  spend  a  large 
portion  of  their  lives  in  prisons. 

"  Aside  from  all  moral  considerations,  these  criminals  of  all  classes 
are  a  heavy  burden  to  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  to  them  we  owe 
the  immense  expense  of  all  police  *  and  peace  oflScers,  the  cost  and 
maintenance  of  all  criminal  courts,  with  judges,  juries,  and  witnesses, 
and  all  jails,  houses  of  correction,  and  peuitentiaries,  with  their  hosts 
of  officers  and  attendants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  of  property 
stolen  and  destroyed  by  them.  The  ultimate  cost  to  the  State  of 
each  confirmed  criminal,  for  arrests,  witnesses,  trials,  support  in 
prison,  again  and  again,  is  very  great. 

The  ranks  of  these  bad  men  are  recruited  from  the  young.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  young  man  who  has  led  an  upright  and  virtuous  life 
until  he  reaches  his  majority  goes  widely  astray  afterward.  But 
we  have  a  large  class  of  boys  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
man}'  of  them  fatherless,— others  worse  than  orphans, — from  whom 
the  State  has  much  to  fear.  Any  reasonable  amount  of  money,  of 
time,  of  Christian  labor,  expended  upon  this  class  which  results  in 
the  saving  of  a  single  one  from  the  road  to  ruin,  is  well  invested  and 
richly  rewarded. 

The  State  Reform  School  at  Westborough  was  intended  as  one  of 
the  means  of  staying  the  downward  career  of  these  bad  boys,  and 
the  question  of  its  management  is  now  before  us. 

Our  common  schools,  Sunday  schools,  mission  schools,  aod 
churches  are  constantly  reaching  out  their  hands  and  helping  mmnj 
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and  saving  some  of  this  class ;  but  when  these  boys  have  com- 
mitted some  overt  act  of  crime,  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  law  can 
reach  them ;  and  when  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  leave  them  at  liberty, 
they  must  be  forcibly  restrained.  A  prison  and  contact  with  pris- 
oners would  harden  them ;  and  benevolent  men — the  State  kindly 
aiding — provided  this  Reform  School,  where  they  can  be  taught 
something  of  books,  something  of  labor,  and  something  of  honesty 
and  good  behavior. 

Everything  depends  upon  how  this  institution  is  managed.  As  in 
all  schools,  discipline  here  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance. 
These  boys,  naturally  turbulent,  must  be  controlled  by  a  firm,  steady- 
hand.  Good  order  must  be  maintained  and  enforced  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion is.  How  this  can  be  done  ? 

When  this  Committee  first  reported  that  some  punishments  there 
had  been  injudicious  and  unnecessarily  severe,  and  that  a  proper 
record  of  the  same  had  not  in  all  cases  been  kept,  I  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  which  substantially  provided 
that  no  punishment  should  be  inflicted  in  any  manner,  except  that 
which  should  be  prescribed  in  writing  by  the  trustees,  and  that  a 
record  of  the  same  should  be  carefully  kept.  I  thought  then  that 
this  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  evil.  I  fear  now  that  it  will  not 
be,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  institution  cannot  be,  on  the 
whole,  better  governed  by  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment. 

Let  us  see  what  has  been  done  by  others.  Gideon  Haynes,  who 
was  for  fourteen  years  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison, 
and  whose  good  discipline  was  everywhere  commended,  testified 
before  this  Committee,  that,  during  all  his  term,  he  never  used  cor- 
poral punishment  upon  anj'  of  the  prisoners  in  his  care,  many  of 
whom  were  young ;  and  that  he  never  had  an  officer  assaulted,  or 
any  trouble,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  that  he  could  have  main- 
tained this  discipline  if  flogging  had  been  permitted. 

John  M.  Clark,  high  sheriff  of  Suffolk  County  for  many  years, 
stated  that  he  had  had  about  126,000  prisoners  under  his  care,  more 
than  70,000  of  whom  were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  he  never 
allowed  one  of  them  to  be  struck  or  punished  in  any  way,  except 
by  temporary  confinement  in  a  solitary  cell,  which  was  not  dark. 
Can  we  not  learn  something  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Berry,  keeper  of  the  house  of  correction,  who  has  had  a  great 
number  of  prisoners  under  his  charge,  many  of  whom  were  young, 
says  corporal  punishment  is  never  permitted  there,  and  he  has  no 
trouble  in  maintaining  discipline. 

Can  this  be  done  in  a  reform  school  ? 

The  trustees  of  the  Maine  State  Reform  School  say  in  their 
report  of  this  year : — 
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"  We  have  been  asked  very  frequently  if  our  discipline  is  not  exces- 
sively severe  P    And  to  answer  this  question  we  will  remark,  that  amoDg 
our  inmates  are  some  most  hardened  characters.    We  have  boys  sent  to 
us  who  are  guilty  of  crimes  which,  if  they  had  been  committed  by  per- 
sons only  a  few  years  older,  would  have  brought  a  penalty  of  ten  years, 
at  least,  in  the  state  prison.    We  have  lads  who  have  shown  attempts  to 
destroy  life ;  to  burn  buildings ;  to  throw  passenger  trains  from  the  track 
etc.    And  while  under  our  care,  there  have  been  sundry  manifestations  on 
the  part  of  a  few  of  the  most  depraved,  that  convince  us  that  constant 
watchfulness  and  a  very  even  hand  is  needed.    But,  for  all  this,  we  have 
no  cells  in  any  building ;  we  have  nothing  very  mighty  in  the  way  of 
bolts  and  bars,  and  two  of  our  play-yards  can  be  scaled  by  any  decent 
climber.    In  short,  the  punishment  used  is  not  more  severe  than  that 
which  is  customary  in  our  village  schools.    Whatever  is  deemed  proper, 
we   do  not  hesitate  to  apply.    But  all  discipline  is  performed  by  oar 
superintendent  alone;    no  subordinate  has  any  discretion  in  this,  more 
than  to  report  the  case ;  and  further,  we  have  a  book  in  which  every  case 
of  punishment  is  recorded,  showing  the  name  of  the  boy,  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  and  the  nature  of  the  discipline.    This  record  is  open  to  all." 

And  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  himself  a  teacher  under 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Allen,  a  former  superintendent  of  the  Reform  School 
at  Westborough,  says : — 

"  1  took  charge  of  this  institution,  nearly  three  years  ago,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  prison  system  would  be  abandoned  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, and  one  of  government  more  in  harmony  with  enlightened  public 
sentiments  substituted ;  that  the  school  should  be  made  what  its  founders 
designed  it  to  be,  not  a  prison  for  the  punishment  of  juvenile  offenders, 
but  a  home  where  they  may  be  instructed  in  such  branches  of  study  as 
are  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and  trained  to  habits  of  obedience  and 
industry.  To  this  end  the  cells  into  which  the  boys  were  locked  every 
night  were  removed  soon  after  I  came  here,  and  the  boys  now  sleep  in 
large,  cheerful,  well-ventilated  apartments.  We  have  endeavored  to 
make  all  the  rooms  which  the  boys  occupy  as  little  suggestive  of  a  prison 
and  as  cheerful  and  home-like  as  possible.  The  boys  are  graded  accord- 
ing to  deportment  into  three  classes^  The  first  class  consists  of  those 
boys  who  behave  well,  and  are  considered  trusty ;  the  second  class,  of 
those  who,  though  not  trusty,  are  trying  to  become  so ;  the  third  class,  of 
those  vicious  boys  who  make  little  or  no  effort  for  moral  improvement'' 

And  I  am  informed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  boy  there  can  be  pun- 
ished unless  he  is  in  the  third  class.  Every  boy  who  goes  into 
the  institution  is  put  into  the  second  class  ;  if  he  does  well  he  goes 
into  the  first  class ;  if  he  does  ill  he  goes  into  the  third  class,  and 
there  only  can  he  be  punished.     The  superintendent  says  further :— 

**  We  endeavor  to  secure  good  behavior  by  appealing  to  the  higher 
nature  of  the  boys,  and  showing  them  that  good  conduct  and  cheerful 
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obedience  are  appreciated  and  rewarded.  Our  class  now  consists  of  80 
boys  (out  of  a  total  of  142).  All  the  boys  of  this  grade,  more  than  one- 
half  the  school,  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  our  national  independence 
by  spending  the  day  In  the  city  (of  Portland)  ;  and  about  40  more  were 
allowed  to  go  to  their  homes,  or  the  homes  of  their  friends,  and  remain 
two  days.  A  large  number  were  allowed  to  visit  their  homes  on 
Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  days.  Every  one  of  these  boys  returned 
promptly  to  the  school.  By  invitation  of  the  president,  these  boys  spent 
an  afternoon  at  the  fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  August. 
They  were  marched  to  the  grounds  by  one  of  their  number,  and  per- 
mitted to  visit  all  parts  of  the  exhibition  unattended  by  oflSicers.  Although 
several  attempts  were  made,  by  outside  parties,  to  induce  them  to  violate 
trust  and  run  away,  every  boy  reported  himself  promptly  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  all  marched  back  to  the  school.  It  is  by  granting  these  privi- 
leges, and  encouraging  the  boys  in  their  good  conduct,  that  we  seek  to 
make  them  feel  that  we  have  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  wish  them 
to  grow  up  to  be  honest  men.  The  reformation  of  youth  must  be  accom- 
plished, not  by  crowding  them  down,  but  by  lifting  them  up.  We 
endeavor  to  make  them  feel  that  they  have  their  fortune  in  their  own 
hands,  and  by  proper  training  and  encouragement,  lead  them  to  cultivate 
such  habits  as  will  tend  to  the  formation  of  good  character.** 

Mr.  Hyde.     Do  you  know  the  ages  of  those  boys  there? 

Mr.  Allbn.  I  do  not ;  but  I  will  ascertain,  and  inform  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Sanborn.    They  are  very  similar  to  our  boys. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  they  are  very  similar  in  age  to  the  boys  at 
the  Massachusetts  school,  ranging  f^om  fourteen  to  twenty-one. 

Mr.  Hyde.     As  ours  were  originally  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn.    Very  much  as  before  1873. 

Mr.  Hide.    Before  the  school-ship  boys  were  sent  there. 

[Mr.  Allen  continued  reading.] 

"  We  have  also  labored,  and,  as  we  believe,  successfully,  to  build  up 
public  opinion  among  the  boys  in  favor  of  doing  right  This  current  of 
public  opinion,  when  underatood  and  thoroughly  maintained  in  the  right 
direction,  becomes  a  powerful  agency  for  good ;  many  a  boy,  we  firmly 
believe,  has  been  kept  from  doing  evil  and  moved  to  do  right  by  that 
influence." 

•'  This  is  the  first  year  that  we  have  realized  the  full  benefits  of  the 
changes  made.  The  results  have  exceeded  our  expectations.  We  believe 
we  can  now  obtain  more  cheerful  obedience  and  better  conduct,  with  less 
punishment,  than  was  possible  under  the  former  system,  and  better  fit  the 
boys  to  become  useful  members  of  society.  These  changes  met  with 
much  opposition.  It  was  urged,  and  apparently  with  much  truth,  that  the 
adoption  of  these  changes,  and  extension  of  these  privileges,  would  result 
in  the  escape  of  a  great  many  boys.  It  is  true,  that  when  we  permit 
seventy-five  or  a  hundred  boys  to  play  by  themselves,  day  after  day,  in  a 
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yard  surrouDded  only  by  a  picket-fence ;  allow  them  to  attend  a  picnic, 
and  roam  in  the  woods ;  or  let  a  quarter  part  of  the  inmates  go  to  their 
own  homes,  and  remain  there  two  days,  we  do  so  at  the  risk  of  losing 
some  boys.  Yet  the  records  show  that  during  the  last  year  the  number 
of  escapes  is  less  than  it  has  been  for  ten  years,  and  only  about  one-third 
the  average  for  that  time.  We  believe  that  placing  boys  on  their  honor 
cultivates  the  manly  traits  of  their  character,  and  makes  them  less  likely 
to  take  advantage  of  the  privileges  afforded  them.  Still,  we  hardly 
expected  that  we  could  in  this  way  so  materially  reduce  the  number  of 


I  do  not  believe  that  Massachusetts  boys  are  worse  than  those  of 
other  States,  or  that  the  boys  at  Westborough  are  worse  than  those 
in  our  jails,  houses  of  correction,  and  state  prison.  Kor  nearly 
seven  years,  from  1861  to  1867,  while  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Allen  (no 
relative  or  connection  of  mine,  though  bearing  the  same  name)  was 
superintendent  of  our  Reform  School,  which  had  then  about  the 
same  number  of  inmates  as  at  present,  corporal  punishment  existed 
there  only  in  name,  the  sweat-box  and  strait-jacket  and  gag  were 
unknown ;  for  a  whole  year  po  boy  was  confined  in  the  cells  over- 
night, and  for  three  months  no  boy  was  placed  in  one  at  all ;  and 
when  a  boy  was  put  in  one  and  was  afraid,  the  superintendent  hlno- 
self  stayed  with  him  in  the  narrow,  solitary  cell  all  night  long,  thus 
sharing  the  punishment  with  him  ;  and,  if  we  can  believe  all  reports, 
the  school  was  never  better  managed.  A  member  of  a  former  com- 
mittee on  public  charitable  institutions,  who  frequently  visited  this 
school,  warmly  indorses  the  following  statement  made  by  a  number 
of  prominent  citizens  at  about  that  time : — 

"We  can  say  that  the  deportment  was  unexceptionable;  and  this 
remark  applies  not  only  to  the  pupils  in  the  school-room,  but  to  them 
also  in  all  the  various  relations  in  which  we  saw  theuL  We  remember 
no  instance  where  interference  was  required  to  preserve  order.  No 
parent  who  has  a.  son  here  need  have  a  mementos  anxious  thought  lest 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  culture  of  his  child  should  be  neglected. 

"  To  watch  the  countenances  of  these  boys  one  would  hardly  think  they 
were  prisoners,  and  some  of  them  snatched  from  the  lowest  depths  of 
degradation.  They  seem  rather  to  be  children  gathered  in  what  is  really 
a  happy  home.  They  have  a  cheerful  air ;  their  faces  have  ^e  ruddy 
glow  of  high  health ;  they  move  to  their  various  duties  with  a  quick  and 
willing  step;  they  are  neatly  dressed,  and  appear  generally  as  do  the 
sons  of  a  well-regulated  family.  These  results  evidently  spring  not 
from  any  slavish  fear.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  detected.  They  dread 
not  the  haughty  frown  or  the  cruel  lash.  While  corporal  punishment  is 
not  positively  interdicted,  its  practice  is  almost  unknown.  It  is  as  clear 
as  noonday  that  there  is  a  mightier  influence  at  work  here  than  fear 
can  exert,  and  that  the  hand  which  guides  the  various  movements  of  this 
complicated  organism  is  a '  gentle  hand.'  If  under  such  auspices  the  rough 
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natures  that  find  refuge  here  cannot  be  softened,  smoothed,  and  improved, 
we  may  well  despair  of  reformation  of  them  anywhere.^* 

Some — ^I  think  all  of  you — know  Mr.  Allen  to  be  a  kind-hearted, 
Christian  gentleman,  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  not,  ex-Trustee 
Ayres  says,  pious  enough  to  satisfy  the  ruling  element  of  the  trust- 
ees. I  don't  know  what  that  element  is,  and  don't  want  to,  for  I 
fear  I  should  hate  it  forever.  What  is  the  condition  of  things  there 
now  ?  You  have  heard  the  testimony,  and  I  need  not  speak  of  its 
details.  The  strait-jacket  and  gag,  young  men  stripped  almost 
naked  and  flogged  until  marked,  discolored,  cut,  and  scarred ;  a 
stream  of  cold  water  from  the  steam-pump,  and  the  horrible  sweat- 
box, — all  the  old  mediasval  tortures  revived,  are  of  daily  occurrence. 
About  twenty  men  and  ten  women  are  authorized  to  use  all  these 
modes  of  torture  ad  libitum^  without  recourse  to  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  superintendent,  each  according  to  his  own  will  and  temper, 
and  no  record  kept  of  their  barbarities.  There  was  a  faint  attempt 
at  a  monthly  report,  but  nearly  every  teacher  who  testified  said  his 
own  was  not  correct.  The  superintendent  kept  no  record.  The 
assistant  superintendent,  a  brute,  whom  I  would  not  trust  with  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  kept  none,  and  the  clerk  kept  none. 

I  did  not  propose  to  allude  to  particular  instances  of  cruelty,  but 
as  Mr.  Hyde  in  his  argument  has  spoken  very  fhlly  of  the  various 
methods  of  punishment,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  attention 
to  some  points  in  the  testimony  on  this  particular.  He  speaks  first 
of  a  stream  of  cold  water. 

Dr.  Harvey,  one  of  the  trustees,  says :  "  I  know  a  stream  of  cold 
water  was  used,  not  to  quell  a  riot,  but  as  a  punishment,  at  one 
time  on  seven  boys."  (Page  28.)  "  I  heard  of  another  case  where 
it  was  used  on  a  boy  for  stealing  a  skate-strap."     (Page  45:) 

Mr.  Francis  Hinckley,  late  master  of  the  Peters  House,  says : 
"  The  boys  had  made  a  noise  in  the  cells  one  Sunday  after  the 
service.  The  superintendent  said  to  me,  '  The  boys  have  had  their 
turn,  now  I  will  have  mine.'  The  steam-pump  was  set  going,  and 
he  turned  the  hose  on  them — same  used  for  extinguishing  fires. 
I  suppose  it  was  very  powerful."     (Page  81.) 

Mr.  Wm.  S.  Phillips,  late  assistant  superintendent,  says':  "  Saw 
the  hose  turned  on  the  boy  Crowley  for  assaulting  an  officer  some 
weeks  before.  He  must  have  suffered.  He  begged  for  mercy.  The 
water  was  stopped  when  he  retracted  certain  statements  he  had 
made."     (Page  147.) 

Mr.  Leach  Clark,  keeper  of  lodge,  says :  "  Think  a  stream  of  cold 
water  one  of  the  best  things  used  at  Westborough.     It  was  a  severe 
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punishment.     Saw  it  turned  on  ten  bojs ;  some  of  them  had  nothing 
on  but  their  shirts.     It  was  Sunday  afternoon."     (Page  811.) 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Chase,  clerk  of  Reform  School,  says :  "  Saw  the 
water  put  on  to  Longdon.  Don't  know  how  much  he  suffered.  He 
♦hollered.'"    Page  (849.) 

The  Lombey  boy  says :  "  In  December  I  told  Mr.  Shepherd  a  lie 
about  a  strap.  Mr.  Cummings  kept  the  hose  on  me  until  I  got 
on  my  knees  and  told  the  truth.  I  had  nothing  on  but  a  shirt 
Think  the  water  was  on  me  half  an  hour.  I  screamed  and  hol- 
lered."    (Page  448.) 

Mr.  Hubbard,  chairman  of  the  trustees,  says :  "  I  approve  hav- 
ing cold  water  from  a  force-pump  played  upon  a  boy  in  this  institu- 
tion as  a  punishment !  I  would  recommend  it  in  any  case  I  have 
known  its  being  used."     (Page  485.) 

Mr.  A.  G.  Shepherd,  superintendent,  says :  "  I  have  used  as  a 
punishment,  water  from  the  garden-hose,  with  a  pipe  a  little  over 
^  inch,  and  the  engine-hose  with  a  nozzle  |  inch  larger.  The  force 
is  enough  to  throw  water  over  the  buildings."  (Page  662.)  *'  Five 
to  fifteen  minutes  would  cure  any  of  the  cases."     (Page  668.) 

The  Sweat-Box. — The  method  of  its  use  has  been  detailed  to  this 
Ck)mmittee.  A  boy's  hands  are  placed  m  two  deep  pockets  in  front ; 
some  twenty  straps  fasten  the  canvas  cover  about  his  body,  and  other 
straps  at  his  elbows,  his  legs,  and  his  ankles,  and  leave  him  practi- 
cally immovable ;  then  laid  upon  a  bed  with  a  leather  strap  buckled 
"across  his  mouth,  and  left  in  that  condition  two  days  as  immovable 
as  a  log,  and  then  left  three  or  four  days  longer  after  the  strap  is 
removed. 

In  regard  to  the  sweat-box,  of  which  my  friend  Hyde  thinks  so 
little,  and  I  fear  so  much.  It  is  an  upright  box  above  seven  feet 
high,  ten  inches  deep,  and  fourteen  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
seventeen  inches  wide  at  the  top.  The  sides  are  movable,  and 
pressed  in  with  a  kind  of  wedge.  It  is  located  in  an  attic,  having 
but  one  skylight  in  the  roof. 

Dr.  Harvey,  one  of  the  trustees,  says:  "In  April,  1875,  this 
was  added,  and  every  member  of  the  board  but  one  visited  it." 
(Pages  17,  18.)  "The  trustees  knew  of  this  punishment,  and  sanc- 
tioned it."     (Page  41.) 

Mr.  Francis  Hinckley,  late  master  of  the  Peters  House,  says : 
"  The  assistant  superintendent  told  me  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
other  officers,  that  it  could  be  so  compressed  as  to  crush  the  boys' 
bones.  He  also  told  me  he  had  seen  a  boy  taken  out  after  three 
hours,  with  hair  dripping,  and  clothes  saturated  with  perspiration. 
One  officer  said  he  had  seen  boys  stagger  on  coming  out.     Another 
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said,  in  three  or  four  oases,  he  had  to  take  them  ont,  and  they 
dropped  down." 

Mr.  Wm.  S.  Phillips,  late  assistant  superintendent,  says :  '^  I 
saw  a  boy,  Edward  P.  Redding,  taken  out.  The  sweat  was  drip- 
ping from  his  hair,  and  came  through  the  shoulders  of  his  jacket. 
I  put  him  in ;  should  say  a  hundred  boys  were  put  in  within  nine 
months.  I  have  heard  of  boys  being  taken  out  in  a  fainting  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Chase,  the  clerk,  told  me  he  had  seen  boys  taken  out 
fainting,  and  seen  them  drop  on  the  floor.  This  was  said  at  a  Ineet- 
ing  of  the  oflScers."  (Pages  142, 143.)  "  I  have  heard  of  boys  being 
sick  there ;  Lombey  was  one.  I  knew  there  were  many."  (Page 
145.)  ^^  Sometimes  boards  are  placed  inside  to  make  it  smaller.  I 
have  seen  it  done."  (Page  176.)  "Boards  were  put  in  when 
Lombey  was  there.  Should  think  he  was  squeezed  pretty  tight." 
(Page  177.)  "  I  happened  to  be  up  there  one  night  at  eleven,  and 
found  a  boy  in  there."  The  poor  boy  had  been  forgotten  by  the 
superintendent. 

Mr.  Htbe.  That  was  the  night  of  the  riot ;  they  were  all  occu- 
pied otherwise  up  to  that  time,  and  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Phillips  to 
remove  that  boy. 

Mr.  Allen.     That  was  not  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Lowe.    It  has  never  appeared  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  pRESCOTT.  Yes  it  has.  That  happened  the  night  of  the 
riot. 

Mr.  Allen.  If  that  was  the  fact,  I  did  not  know  it  before.  The 
assistant  superintendent  further  says:  "Many  are  troubled  with 
vomiting  while  in  the  box.  Sometimes  they  clean  up  and  then  put 
them  in  again."  (Page  180.)  "  Think  I  have  known  ten  such  cases ; 
perhaps  it  happened  because  the  atmosphere  is  so  close  there,  per- 
haps from  the  torture."     (Page  182.) 

Mr.  Leach  Clark,  keeper  of  the  cells,  says :  "  I  have  seen  boys  in 
the  box  ten  and  twelve  hours  a  day  that  it  seemed  to  have  consider- 
able effect  upon.  I  have  seen  boys  stagger  when  they  came  out. 
Some  boys  thought  it  was  pretty  hard."     (Page  281.) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rice,  late  teacher  there,  says :  "  I  have  seen  boys 
taken  out  of  the  box  stagger  and  limp,  but  after  a  step  or  two  they 
went  off  aU  right."     (Page  310.) 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Chase,  clerk  of  the  Reform  School,  says :  "  When 
boys  ai^  punished  in  the  sweat-box  no  record  is  made  of  it."  (Page 
829.)  "  I  have  taken  out  boys  where  they  dropped  on  the  floor. 
I  knew  one  boy  to  drop  on  the  floor  two  or  three  times.  His  name 
was  John  D.  Green.  A  boy  is  kept  in  that  box  until  the  officer 
thinks  he  is  in  a  condition  to  do  right.  He  uses  his  own  judgment 
about  the  punishment."     (Page  334.)     "  No  record  is  kept  of  their 
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pojiishinent  by  anybody.**  (Page  838.)  "  I  have  known  one  boy 
to  vomit  there."  (Page  889.)  "  I  never  knew  any  visitor  to  the 
institution  to  be  taken  to  the  sweat-box."  (Page  342.)  "  Boys 
from  the  trust  houses  are  sometimes  put  in  the  box,  but  not  often." 
(Page  346.) 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Moore,  matron,  says :  "  I  have  heard  boys  say  they 
ached  in  the  box ;  but  they  would  rather  go  in  the  sweat-box  than 
be  whipped."     (Page  410.) 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Allen,  former  superintendent,  from  January,  1861, 
to  1867,  says :  "  I  should  think  the  use  of  the  sweat-box  and  other 
punishments  would  bring  on  a  state  of  war  between  the  officers  and 
boys  ! "  (Page  607.)  "  I  could  not  use  the  sweat-box.  If  I  did,  I 
think  the  effect  would  be  the  boy  would  want  to  injure  me  If  he  could." 
(Page  619.)  "  The  only  punishment  we  had  while  I  was  there,  was 
the  Boston  regulation  of  the  rattan  on  the  hand."  (Page  604.) 
Question  by  Committee,  "Are  you  a  clergyman?"  Answer,  "  No, 
sir.    I  have  no  religion  to  talk  of."     (Page  616.) 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hubbard,  chairman  of  present  trustees,  says :  "  Q.  Do 
you  approve  of  the  different  modes  of  punishment  in  the  institution  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do!"     (Page  487.) 

Timothy  McEenna,  boy,  says :  "  Was  in  the  box  ft'om  10  o'clock 
to  6  J.  My  hands  were  strapped  behind  me.  When  I  came  out,  my 
hands  were  swelled  to  twice  their  usual  size.  I  was  put  in  for  talk- 
ing in  the  shop."  (Page  224.)  "  I  cried  with  pain  after  I  had  been 
in  twenty  minutes,  and  called  for  Mr.  Scott,  and  he  said,  *•  Shut  up, 
or  I  will  put  a  gag  in  your  mouth.'  I  felt  pain  in  my  hands  and 
wrists,  and  was  numb  when  I  came  out."  (Page  282.)  This  boy 
now  works  for  A.  K.  Loring,  publisher,  on  Washington  Street,  who 
certifies  that  he  wants  no  better  boy.     (Page  236.) 

Prank  Cunningham,  boy,  says :  "  Was  in  the  box  half  a  day. 
My  clothes  were  all  wet  through.  When  I  got  out  I  could  hardly 
stand.  I  have  seen  boys  with  the  calves  of  their  legs  all  swelled 
up,  and  very  weak  for  days."  (Page  224.)  "I  told  the  officer  be- 
fore I  went  in  that  I  would  try  to  do  better — that  this  was  my  first 
offence — that  I  would  not  do  it  any  more.  He  said,  '  Well,  you 
have  got  to  go  in,  anyhow.'  Aflef  three  or  four  hours  my  legs  be- 
gan to  ache,  and  I  did  not  think  I  could  stand  it  much  longer.  I 
was  taken  out  after  five  or  six  hours,  in  time  for  prayers.  I  have 
seen  other  boys  who  have  been  in  with  their  legs  all  swollen  up  and 
black  and  blue,  and  the  veins  standing  out  so  you  could  see  them. 
They  looked  pale  and  sick.  Goss  was  in  there  four  days."  (Pages 
248,  249.) 

Joseph  Lombey,  boy,  says :  "  I  was  in  the  sweat-box  a  week, 
f^om  six  in  the  morning  until  night.    Had  one  piece  of  bread  and 
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some  water  morning  and  night ;  not  so  moch  bread  as  I  wanted  to 
eat.  I  sweat  my  shirt  through.  My  hands  were  strapped  behind 
me.  I  was  sick  and  vomited  in  the  box.  Was  tisiken  out  and  made 
to  wash  it  up,  and  then  put  in  again." 

Louis  H.  Otis,  boy,  says :  "  I  saw  a  boy  in  the  box ;  his  face  was 
covered  with  perspiration,  and  quite  red."     (Page  472.) 

Thomas  Daly,  boy,  says :  "  Have  seen  boys  come  out  of  the 
sweat-box.  They  got  weak  standing  np  all  the  time.  They  looked 
red."     (Page  524.) 

Elmer  Lutz,  boy,  says :  '^  I  was  put  in  the  sweat-box  an  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes  for  whispering."     (Page  539.) 

George  W.  Bennett,  boy,  says :  "  I  was  put  in  the  sweat-box  last 
January  for  having  the  top  button  of  my  jacket  unbuttoned.  My 
neck  was  sore,  and  I  could  not  help  it."  (Page  543.)  "I  was  cold 
in  the  box.  I  had  no  dinner  that  day,  and  did  not  want  any  supper, 
because  I  was  not  hungry.  I  was  put  in  again  for  two  days  about 
a  month  ago  for  talking  in  school.  I  felt  sick  after  I  had  been  in 
the  box  an  hour  ;•  I  felt  tired  and  faint.  After  that  I  felt  sick  at 
the  stomach.  The  next  day  it  was  better.  I  went  to  sleep  that 
day  between  eleven  and  twelve,  and  that  was  the  last  I  knew  until 
I  heard  the  bell  ring."     (Pages  545,  546.) 

James  McKay,  boy,  says :  "  I  was  put  in  the  sweat-box.  After 
about  one  hour  you  begin  to  feel  dizzy  and  sick — cannot  breathe 
much.  It  is  very  hot.  I  sweat  a  good  deal.  When  I  came  out  I 
staggered  a  little."     (Page  554.) 

Daniel  Cowhey,  boy,  says :  "  I  was  in  the  sweat-box  seven  days, 
ftom,  I  think,  half-past  five  in  the  morning  to  quarter-past  six  at 
night ;  had  no  dinner.  You  have  a  pain  in  your  stomach  all  the 
time  there ;  cannot  breathe  easily.  I  felt  stiff  and  cold  while  in 
there.  My  hands  were  strapped  behind  me  all  the  seven  days,  ex- 
cept one  half-day."     (Page  561.) 

William  Buchan,  boy,  says :  "  I  was  put  in  the  sweat-box  two 
days  for  putting  my  foot  on  the  paint.  I  was  not  thinking  of  it, 
and  my  foot  went  on  the  paint  and  took  it  off.  I  was  pressed  in 
tightly."     (Page  567.) 

Theodore  Johnson,  boy,  says :  "  I  was  put  in  the  sweat-box  three 
days  in  succession,  five  months  ago,  for  hitting  a  boy  in  the  kitchen. 
Had  bread  and  water  morning  and  night ;  no  food  at  noon.  My 
hands  were  strapped  behind  me;  my  hands  were  swelled.  I  was 
pressed  in  tightly  ;  when  I  came  out  I  could  hardly  walk.  After  one 
day  there,  1  promised  faithfully  to  be  a  good  boy,  but  they  put  me 
in  again.  I  could  not  walk  so  well  as  before  for  two  days  after  I 
came  out."   (Pages  578, 579.)    "  I  was  sick  in  the  box.    There  has 
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been  so  many  boys  there  it  makes  a  bad  smell.  I  had  no  appetite 
for  supper ;  when  I  came  out  I  could  not  eat."     (Page  581.) 

George  Davis,  boy,  says:  "I  was  put  in  the  sweat-box  three 
days  for  running  away.  The  effect  was  a  pain  in  my  back."  (Page 
678.) 

Cornelius  Callahan,  boy,  says :  ^^  I  was  put  in  the  sweat-box  half 
a  day  for  fetching  out  some  bread  to  a  boy  who  was  under  punish- 
ment, and  a  whole  day  for  laughing  at  prayers."     (Page  583.) 

I  will  not  trouble  the  Committee  with  more  instances  of  these 
punishments,  but  I  desire  to  say,  Mr.  Chairmati,  that  the  punish- 
ments themselves  are  of  a  character  established  years  and  years  ago ; 
.but  what  is  more  terrible,  is  the  method  of  administering  those 
punishments.  You  could  step 'into  that  box,  if  it  were  made  a  little 
larger,  and  stand  there  for  two,  three  or  five  minutes  without  any 
special  pain  if  no  boards  were  put  in  beside  you ;  so  you  could  hold 
•ut  your  hand,  as  I  hold  mine  out  now,  for  five  minutes  without 
pain,  but  hold  your  hand  out  for  an  hour  and  the  pain  will  be 
terrible ;  stand  in  the  box  in  one  immovable,  cramped  position  for 
the  same  length  of  time  and  the  same  result  will  follow. 

I  hasten  now  to^speak  of  the  floggings  administered  in  this 
school. 

Francis  Hinckley,  late  master  of  the  Peters  House,  says :  ^^  The 
assistant  superintendent  told  me  that  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Chase, 
the  clerk,  that  the  boy  Fitz-Gibbons  was  whipped  by  the  superin- 
tendent, then  by  the  clerk  until  he  was  tired,  then  whipped  again, 
and  after  that  by  another  person,  all  for  the  same  offence."  (Page 
79).  ^^  I  saw  the  boy  Watson  after  he  was  punished.  His  head 
and  face  were  severely  bruised,  and  black  and  blue.  The  skin  was 
broken  in  several  places.  I  said  to  him,  *  You  have  rather  a  bad 
look.'  He  answered,  *•  Yes ;  they  have  almost  killed  me  for  noth- 
ing.' I  saw  a  boy  named  MiUer,  when  bathing.  His  back  was 
severely  marked  from  blows,  and  a  great  deal  inflamed  and  swollen, 
fh)m  his  shoulders  nearly  down  to  his  hips.  He  had  been  flogged 
for  swearing.  This  boy  was  20  years  old."  (Pages  85, 86.)  '*  My 
wife  informed  the  assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  Wood,  that  she  saw 
two  boys  going  out  f^om  dinner  extend  their  hands  as  if  intending 
to  take  a  piece  of  meat.  They  did  not  take  any.  Mr.  Wood  took 
the  boys  to  the  barn  and  strapped  them,  naked.  The  boys  were 
16  to  17  years  old.  One  of  the  boys  showed  marks.  The  skin  was 
broken  in  four  or  five  places.  His  back  was  marked  a  good  deal 
all  up  and  down."  (Page  86.)  '^  Mr.  Rawson,  a  farm-hand, .was 
sent  to  take  charge  of  some  boys.  A  complaint  was  made  that  two 
boys,  Flynn  and  Sullivan,  had  whispered  while  at  work.  Bawsoa 
took  the  boys  into  the  bam  and  flogged  them  with  a  harness-trace. 
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I  examined  them.  I  noticed  the  thin  skin  seemed  to  be  taken  off 
all  the  way  up  and  down  their  backs.  Small  bits  of  outer  skin 
were  raised  and  hanging ;  Sulliyan's  back  was  more  inflamed.  The 
blows  seemed  heavier,  but  fewer.  The  second  day  I  was  before  this 
committee,  the  boy  Hector  was  punished  by  Mr.  Rawson.  Hector 
was  monitor  of  my  shop,  and  had  the  care  of  the  boys  and  giving 
out  the  work.  His  age  was  about  20.  He  was  a  quiet  boy — under- 
stood to  be  a  feeble  boy — a  consumptive.  Rawson  punished  him 
for  the  same  offence  as  the  others.  He  was  stripped  and  punished 
with  the  same  piece  of  trace,  on  his  naked  back.  I  found  marks  of 
very  many  blows  upon  his  back  and  shoulder-blades."  (Page  88.) 
"  Then  the  floggings  were  very  frequent.  Sometimes  a  great  many 
in  a  day."  (Page  90.)  '^  I  think  the  boys  in  a  great  many  cases 
were  excessively  punished,  and  needlessly  and  abusively  so."  (Page 
93.)  "The  feelings  of  the  officers  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of 
hatred  and  contempt  for  the  boys.  During  six  months  I  flogged  30 
boys."  (See  Reports,  pages  128,  129.)  "I  sometimes  used  a 
piece  of  rope  instead  of  a  strap ;  sometimes  I  hit  him  with  a  cane." 
(Page  131.) 

Wm.  S.  Phillips,  late  assist&nt  superintendent,  says :  "  I  knew 
Elmer  Lutz  was  punished  by  the  superintendent  last  January.  I 
heard  the  punishment  going  on.  I  saw  the  marks  afterwards.  I 
should  think  about  25  blows  were  struck."  (Pages  151  and  152.) 
"  Mr.  Chase,  the  clerk,  told  me  the  superintendent  and  some  third 
party  all  punished  Fitz-Gibbons.  He  said  he  punished  the  boy  until 
he  was  tired,  that  he  rented,  and  then  continued  the  punishment, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  punishment  the  boy  fainted." 
(Page  153.)  "  Mr.  Wheatley  once  whipped  a  boy  severely  for 
swearing.  I  was  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  heard  the  boy's  outcries. 
I  judge  he  struck  60  blows."  (Page  154.)  "I  saw  the  boy 
Sullivan,  who  had  been  punished  by  Mr.  Wood.  I  saw  the  marks 
on  the  boy's  back  and  body ;  apparently  the  first  blows  of  the  strap 
raised  large  blisters,  and  the  succeeding  blows  had  taken  the  blisters 
off,  leaving  the  flesh  raw."  (Page  166.)  "Another  Sullivan  boy 
was  whipped  by  Mr.  Wheatley.  I  heard  a  noise,  and  found  Mr. 
Wheatley  punishing  this  boy  over  the  head,  shoulders  and  face,  with 
a  horse-trace."  (Page  167.)  "I  never  made  any  report  of  any 
punishments  inflicted  by  me."     (Page  179.) 

Mr.  Leach  Clark,  lodge-keeper,  says :  *'  I  would  swear  that  my 
report  gives  exactly  the  number  of  blows  I  gave  a  boy."  (Page 
310.)  "  I  remember  that  one  day  I  gave  Scanlon  40  severe  blows. 
The  same  day,  I  gave  Blaisdell  40  blows.  This  was  my  estimate 
of  the  number."     (Page  312.) 

Henry  L.  Chase,  clerk  of  the  Reform  School,  says :  "  During  my 
Ul 
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service  of  three  years  and  nine  months,  no  trustee  ever  spoke  to  me 
about  punishments.  About  twenty-five  male  officers  all  inflicted 
punishments."     (Page  341.) 

Mr.  Stephen  Armitage,  teacher,  says:  "I  punished  Otis,  who 
was  one  of  my  best  boys,  with  a  strap  in  December,  and  again  in 
January,  for  noisy  conduct  during  singing."  (Page  381.)  In 
August  last,  I  inflicted  117  blows  on  boys;  in  September,  78 ;  in 
October,  96  ;  in  November,  123  ;  and  in  December,  102.  I  formerly 
used  a  round  strap,  and  a  large  rubber  strap.  I  have  punished  a 
boy's  back  with  his  jacket  off."  (Pages  358,  359.)  "  One  day, 
Mr.  Phillips,  the  Assistant  superintendent,  came  down  from  prayers, 
and  asked  me  if  I  heard  any  humming  in  the  second  school.  I  said 
I  did  not.  He  i^aid  he  did,  and  he  would  give  five  dollars  apiece  to 
lick  four  of  the  damn  rascals."  (Page  364.)  "  The  superintendent 
frequently  told  me  to  use  the  strap,  the  box  and  the  lodge  as  I  saw 
fit."     (Page  385.) 

Mr.  Norman  B.  Wood,  assistant  superintendent,  says :  "  I  saw 
the  boys  in  bathing,  Saturday.  The  boys  I  had  punished  I  noticed 
the  flesh  was  discolored,  but  saw  no  blisters  and  broken  flesh." 
(Page  393.)  "  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Farm  House  in  January. 
During  that  month  I  punished  eighteen  boys, — ^some  on  the  hand, 
some  on  the  thigh  and  buttock,  the  pants  being  dropped.  I  pun- 
ished Coughlin  on  the  bare  flesh,  for  whispering ;  Lee  in  the  same 
manner,  for  murmuring ;  Young  in  the  same  manner,  for  whisper- 
ing." (Pages  399,  400.)  "  Q.  As  the  school  is  now  constituted, 
do  you  think  order  could  be  preserved  without  using  the  sweat-box, 
the  strait-jacket,  and  the  strap  upon  the  person?  A.  It  would 
seem  almost  impossible  to  me." 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Moore,  matron,  says :  "  I  suppose  it  would  be  gener- 
ally called  abhorrent  to  every  idea  of  propriety  to  strip  a  young 
man  to  the  waist  and  flog  him.  I  think  no  punishment  could  be  too 
bad  for  Fitz-Gibbons."     (Page  414.) 

Edward  F.  O'Shea,  boy,  says  (age,  21  last  November)  :  **  Was 
at  Westborough  thirty-eight  months,  was  whipped  with  a  flat  trace 
over  the  back ;  was  blistered  so  I  could  not  sit  down."  (Page  191.) 
"  I  saw  Mr.  Hall  punish  McGafferty  on  the  back."     (Page  194.) 

Edward  Burns,  boy,  says  (age,  18) :  "I  was  whipped  with  a 
round  tug,  with  nothing  on  but  a  thin  shirt,  by  the  superintendent. 
He  said  I  made  a  noise.  I  was  punished  as  long  as  he  could  whip 
me,  and  I  refused  to  say  I  did  it.  In  the  morning  he  licked  me 
tUl  1  told  him  I  did  do  it."  ''  Q.  Did  you  do  it?"  "  A.  No,  sir ;  I 
didn't  do  it."  ^*-  He  left  black  and  blue  marks  all  over  me ;  I  felt 
the  effects  for  a  week."  (Page  203.)  "  A  boy  named  Kelly  was 
punished, — I  saw  him  in  bathing  the  Saturday  after  he  got  his 
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licking.     Bis  back  was  all  purple,  with  pimples  as  big  as  my  finger." 
(Page  207.) 

Frank  Cunningham,  boy,  says  (age,  18  years) :  "  I  have  seen 
boys  who  have  been  punished  there  with  black  and  blue  blisters  all 
over  their  backs  and  bodies,  from  their  necks  to  their  feet."  (Page 
246.) 

Joseph  Lombey,  boy,  says  (age,  16):  "Eight  or  nine  boys 
took  some  peanuts  from  a  barrel,  and  Mr.  Phillips  strapped  us. 
He  took  my  jacket  off,  and  struck  me  over  the  back.  I  couldn't 
lean  against  anything  for  a  week  for  pain."  (Page  441.)  "One 
morning  Dunn  was  whispering  to  me,  and  Mr.  Bigelow  gave  him  a 
punch  and  knocked  him  down,  and  then  strapped  him.  He  knocked 
him  down  with  his  fist."  (Page  445.)  "  I  saw  Mr.  Bigelow  knock 
Bums  down  for  whispering.  He  struck  him  in  the  face ;  then  he 
strapped  him."     (Page  446.) 

Frederick  A.  Hector,  bo}',  says  (age,  18)  :  "  I  was  monitor, 
and  allowed  to  answer  any  question  a  boy  asked  me.  A  boy  asked 
me  a  question,  and  I  went  to  answer,  and  Mr.  Rawson  said  I  was 
fooling.  Then  he  said  he  was  going  to  lick  me.  He  pulled  out  a 
revolver,  and  I  went  with  him  to  the  barn.  He  made  me  take  my 
shirt  off,  and  pulled  me  down  on  the  floor,  and  then  beat  me  with  a 
trace.  He  pulled  me  to  the  floor  by  my  hair.  He  whaled  me  a 
long  time."  (Pages  449,  450.)  "I  have  seen  other  boys  marked 
up.  One,  McMahan,  is  down  at  the  Farm  House  now."  (Page  452.) 
*'  When  the  master  of  the  shop  was  out,  I  struck  boys  ;  if  I  didn't 
keep  order,  he  would  flog  me.  I  struck  a  great  many  boys  there." 
(Page  454.) 

Dennis  Sullivan,  boy,  says  (age,  16):  "Mr.  Wood  accused 
me  of  taking  some  meat  from  a  dish.  I  told  him  I  didn't.  He  made 
me  take  off  my  jacket  and  pants,  and  strapped  me."  (Page  457.) 
"  Mr.  Rawson  found  Flynn  and  me  whispering.  He  said  *  Come 
down  here.'  I  went  to  the  tool-shed.  He  made  me  pull  down  my 
pants,  and  struck  me  two  or  three  times  with  a  harness-trace ;  then 
I  pulled  them  up  again.  Then  he  knocked  me  down,  and  went  at 
me  again,  and  struck  me  about  40  blows."     (Page  458.) 

Thomas  Flynn,  boy,  says:  "Mr.  Rawson  took  me  out  of  the 
shop  for  whispering.  He  took  down  my  trousers,  and  pulled  up  my 
shirt,  and  strapped  me  on  the  bare  skin  with  a  trace.  He  was  down 
on  me  on  his  knees.  He  struck  me  between  40  and  50  blows.  I 
hollered."     (Page  461.) 

Here  Mr.  Davis,  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  stated  as  follows : 
"  I  came  up  here  with  Mr.  Tompkins,  and  saw  the  evidence  in  this 
case,  and  saw  the  evidence  in  the  other  two  cases.  I  made  an  exam- 
ination of  the  persons  of  the  boys,  and  I  found  this  Sullivan  marked 
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ven'  severely  with  the  strap,  all  the  way  fh)m  the  back  of  his  neck 
nearly  to  the  knees.  The  wales  went  aroand  the  body  and  across 
the  back.  His  body  seemed  in  a  very  braised  condition,  and  he 
was  really  a  horrible  sight  to  see !  '*  (Page  460.)  Mr.  Davis  also 
says :  ^^  Though  his  skin  was  dark,  there  was  no  trouble  in  tracing 
the  blows  on  his  naked  back  and  shoulders.  The  blows  were  numer- 
ous, and  heavily  struck."     (Page  455.) 

John  J.  Dunn,  boy  (age,  15),  says:  "One  day  I  was  tying 
my  shoe,  and  Mr.  Bigelow  told  me  to  stand  out.  I  did  so,  and 
looked  at  him.  He  said  he  wasn't  going  to  be  eat  up  by  such  a 
little  boy  as  I  was,  and  knocked  me  down.  I  got  up,  and  he  knocked 
me  down  again.  It  made  my  head  ache  all  day."  (Pi^  465.) 
"  Another  day  Colonel  Shepherd  took  me  into  the  cellar  and  took 
off  my  pants  and  strapped  me  so  I  carried  marks  for  a  month." 
(Page  466.)  **  I  have  seen  other  boys  have  such  marks, — Clark, 
Miller,  Ludden  and  Manning."     (Page  469.) 

James  Kelly,  boy,  says :  "  The  second  day  I  was  here  my  clothes 
were  taken  down,  and  I  was  strapped  until  I  was  all  black  and 
blue."  (Page  488.)  "Another  time  Mr.  Wood  took  down  my 
pants,  and  pulled  my  shirt  up  over  my  head,  and  strapped  me  with 
a  big  strap."     (Page  484.)     "  I  am  in  the  Trust  House." 

I  declare  to  you,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  cruelty  and  brutality 
with  which  those  poor,  defenceless  boys  have  been  treated,  is  awfol 
to  contemplate.  It  is  unparalleled  in  any  similar  institution  in  the 
world. 

If  any  of  those  men  in  that  institution  had  beaten  or  treated  a 
horse  or  a  dog  as  boys  have  been  beaten  and  treated  there,  a  hun- 
dred times  within  six  months,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Auimals  would  have  had  him  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
The  negro,  in  the  worst  days  of  slavery,  was  treated  better  on  an 
average  cotton-plantation  or  rice-fleld.  Our  eyes  have  seen  marks 
and  scars  made  on  children  of  13  to  young  men  of  20,  by  floggings 
administered  from  sixteen  days  to  three  months  before,  and  yet  we 
have  seen  only  a  small  part  of  the  iniquity.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  gloss  over  cruelties  which  should  bring  a  blush  to  the  j^ 

cheek  of  every  Massachusetts  man. 

The  Chairman.    To  which  do  you  refer,  Mr.  Allen? 

Mr.  Allen.  To  those  by  the  superintendent,  the  assistant  super- 
intendent and  the  officers  of  the  institution,  every  one  of  whom  was 
putting  the  best  face  he  could  upon  what,  in  a  clear  view  of  the 
facts,  he  must  have  known  was  wrong,  and  a  bad  matter. 

The  natural  result  has  followed.  The  boys  who  have  been  there 
longest  seem  to  be  the  worst.  Collins,  who  led  the  riot,  has  been 
there  since  11  or  12  years  of  age. 
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And  the  trustees,  two  of  them  at  least, — ^the  chairman  and  Dr. 
Harvey, — say  they  knew  of  these  punishments  all  the  time,  and 
approved  them.  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin,  one  of  the  trustees, 
heartily  regrets  and  is  sorry  for  what  has  been  done  there.  The 
other  trustees  have  sat  silent  and  dumb  during  this  investigation. 
The  superintendent  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  teachers  there,  who 
have  testified,  say  they  could  not  get  along  without  using  the 
punishments. 

Some  years  ago,  for  permitting  cruelties  not  one-tenth  so  bad, 
Gov.  Banks,  all  honor  to  the  Iron  Man  of  Waltham  for  that  good 
deed,  removed  the  trustees  there.  The  present  executive  should 
imitate  that  example,  and  the  first  thing  done  by  their  successors 
should  be  to  make  nearly  or  quite  a  clean  sweep  of  those  teachers 
who  do  not  think  they  can  manage  in  any  other  way. 

Power  is  cruel ;  cruelty  feeds  on  itself.  The  superintendent  of 
that  institution,  naturally  a  kind-hearted  man,  found  beating  and 
flogging  there  when  he  took  charge,  and  it  has  steadily  grown  and 
new  cruelties  have  been  invented  since.  If  any  one  had  told  him, 
five  years  agb,  that  300  boys  under  his  care  would  have  been  treated 
as  these  have  been,  he  would  have  answered,  ^^  Is  thy  servant  a  dog 
that  he  should  do  this  thing?"  *  Yet  he  has  been  swept  along  by 
the  natural  current. 

The  right  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  in  a  place  walled  in  and 
bolted  and  locked,  is  dangerous  in  any  hands ;  a  hundred  floggings 
or  other  punishments  can  be  inflicted  there  and  no  one  outside  ever 
know  it.     A  writer  to  the  *'  Boston  Herald,"  well  says : — 

'*  The  fallacious  nature  of  all  excuses  thus  far  offered  by  the  trustees, 
through  their  counsel,  is  conspicuously  evident.  The  trouble  lies  deeper, 
— deeper,  seemingly,  than  the  trustees,  superintendent  and  teachers  have 
the  ability  to  fathom.  It  is  their  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  psychol- 
ogy ;  their  violation  of  the  eternal  principles  of  Christianity ;  their  for- 
getfulness  of  the  fact  that  love  begets  love,  hate  begets  hate,  harsh  deal- 
ing, harsh  dealing.  It  is  in  forgetting  *  to  temper  justice  with  nieroy ' ;  in 
short,  in  allowing  the  whip  and  strap  ever  to  be  taken  into  the  institution 
at  all.  These  implements  of  punishment  are  the  potent  influences  that 
have  evoked  the  spirit  of  evil  in  these  boys,  and  developed  them  for,  if 
not  fixed  them  irretrievably  in,  the  criminal  class  of  the  future.  If  this 
be  so,  how  terrible  the  responsibility  resting  on  the  guardians  of  those 
unfortunate  wards  of  the  State.  The  public  has  waited  almost  too 
patiently.  They  look  with  confidence  to  the  governor  of  the  State,  who 
alone,  I  fear,  has  it  in  his  power  to  right  the  stupendous  wrong,  and 
move  forward  the  hands  upon  the  dial-plate  of  humanity.^ 

The  suggestions  which  I  have  to  make  to  this  Committee  are 
these : —  # 
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First.  Let  those  of  the  trustees  and  the  officers  who  believe  in 
the  present  style  of  management  be  removed^  and  humane  men  put 
in  their  places. 

Second.  Abolish  corporal  punishment,  or  limit  it  to  a  certain 
number  of  blows  on  the  hand.  Carry  out  in  fact  the  by-laws  of  the 
institution,  which  say : — 

•*  Chapteb  16.  DMCtpZtnc.— The  object  of  the  institution  being  reform- 
atory rather  than  penal,  the  government  is  intended  to  be  parental  and 
kind,  and  the  law  of  love  should  be  the  ruling  element  in  all  the  disci- 
pline of  the  establishment.  The  means  of  restraint  and  of  punishment 
should  be  solely  of  a  moral  nature,  except  in  the  last  resoru** 

Third.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  that  no  boys  over  15  be  sent 
there.  It  has  been  proposed  that  boys  be  discharged  at  18  or  19. 
That  will  not  do.  Good  boys  are  now  let  out  at  those  ages.  The 
bad  ones  should  not  be. 

Fourth.  The  State  is  providing  a  new  part,  which  is  more  like  a 
prison.  Let  the  worst  boys,  in  small  numbers,  be  removed  to  that 
Let  the  work  be  harder,  the  play  less,  and  the  Dare  less  luxuriant 
there.  Let  the  worst  punishment  in  the  old  part  be  the  removal  of 
a  boy  to  the  new,  and  the  reward  of  obedience  and  good  behavior 
in  the  new  be  a  return  to  the  old.  Let  it  be  understood  that  no 
boy  in  the  old  part  can  be  severely  punished  except  by  sending  him 
to  the  new,  and  that  no  boy  in  the  new  can  be  discharged  except  by 
expiration  of  his  sentence,  until  by  his  good  conduct  he  has  won 
the  right  to  be  returned  to  the  old  part. 

With  these  changes,  this  school  may  become  what  its  founders 
designed  it,  and  be  a  help  to  many.  Without  some  change,  it  is 
hardening  and  ruining  many  young  men ;  inflaming  all  angry  and 
hateful  passions ;  driving  them  in  the  direction  of  the  state  prison ; 
and  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  Massachusetts. 
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